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CHAP.  LXV 

Elevation  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  to  the 
throne  of  Samarcand. — His  conquests  in  Per- ' 
sia,  Georgia^  Tartary,  Russia^  India,  Syria^ 
and  Anatolia. — His  Turkish  war. —  Defeat 
and  captivity  of  Bajazet. —  Death  of  Timour. 
— Civil  war  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet. — Restora^ 
tion  of  the  Turkish  monarchy  by  Mahomet  the 
First.'^Siege  of  Constantinople  by  Amurath 
the  Second. 

The  conquest  and  monarchy  of  the  world  was    lxv** 
the  first  object  of  the  ambition  of  Timour.     To  ^^^.  J... 
live  in  the  memory  and  esteem  of  future  ages  Historiet 
was  the  second  wish  of  his  magnanimous  spirit,  or  lamer- 
AU  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of  his  '*'"'* 
reign  were  diligently  recorded'  in  the  journals  of 
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r^74P.  his  secretaries:*  the  authentic  narrative  was  re- 
vised by  the  persons  best  informed  of  each  par- 
ticulas  transaction;  and  it  is  believed  in  the 
empire  and  family  of  Timour,  that  the  monarch 
himself  composed  the  commentaries  of  his  life, 
and  the  institutions^  of  his  government.'*  But 
these  cares  were  ineffectual  for  the  preservation 
of  his  fame,  and  these  precious  memorials  in  the 
Mogul  or  Persian  language  were  concealed  from 
the  world,  or  at  least  from  the  knowledge  of  Eu- 
rope. The  nations  which  he  vanquished  exer- 
cised a  base  and  impotent  revenge;  and  ignor- 

"  Thtfe  joumali  were  communicated  to  Sherefeddin,  or  Cherefed- 
din  All,  a  native  of  Yezd,  who  composed  in  the  Persian  language  a  his- 
tory of  Timonr  Beg,  which  has  been  translated  into  French  by  M.  Petia 
de  la  Croix  (Paris,  1722,  in  4  toIs.  12mo),  and  has  always  been  m$ 
faithfnl  guide.  His  geography  and  chronology  are  wonderfully  accu- 
rate \  and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public  facts,  though  he  servilely  praises 
the  virtue  and  fortune  of  the  hero.  Timour's  attention  to  procure  iiu 
telligence  from  his  own  and  foreign  countries  nay  be  seen  in  the  lostu 
tntions,  pp.  216,  217,  349, 351. 

^  These  commentaries  are  yet  anknown  in  Europe ;  but  Mr.  White 
fives  some  hope  that  they  may  be  imported  and  translated  by  his  friend 
Migor  Davy,  who  had  read  in  the  £ast  this  <<  minute  and  foithfnl  nar- 
'*  rative  of  an  intere»ting  and  eventful  period." 

*  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  original  institution,  in  the  Turkish  or 
Mogul  language,  be  still  extant.  The  Persic  version,  with  an  Englisli 
translation  and  a  most  valuable  index,  was  published  (Oxford,  1788,  in 
4toX  by  the  joint  labours  of  Migor  Davy,  and  Mr.  White,  the  Arabic 
professor.  This  work  has  been  since  translated  from  the  Persic  into 
French  (Paris,  1787)  by  M.  Langles,  a  learned  Orientalist,  who  has 
added  the  life  of  Timonr,  and  many  curious  notes.' 

*  Shaw  AUum,  the  present  Mogul,  reads,  values*  but  cannot  imitate, 
the  institutions  of  his  great  ancestoi'.  The  English  translator  relies  on 
their  internal  evidence ;  but  if  any  suspicion  should  arise  of  fraud  and 
fiction,  they  will  not  be  dispelled  by  Migor  Davy*s  letter.  The  Orien. 
tab  have  never  cultivated  the  art  of  criticism ;  the  patronage  of  a 
prince,  less  honourable  perhaps,  is  not  less  lucrative  than  that  of  a 
bookseller ;  nor  can  it  be  deemed  incredible,  that  a  Persian,  the  rtoi 
anthor,  should  renounce  the  credit,  to  raise  the  value  and  price  of  the 
work. 
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aiice  has  long  repeated   the  tale  of  calumny,*  chap. 
vhich  had  disfigured  the  birth  and  character,  ^^' 
the  person,  and  even  the  name,  of  TamerlaiieJ 
Yet  his  real  merit  would  be  enhanced,  rather* 
than  debased,  by  the  elevation  of  a  peasant  to 
the  throne  of  Asia;  nor  can  his  lameness  be  a 
theme  of  reproach,  unless  he  had  the  weakness 
to  blush  at  a  natural,  or  perhaps  an  honourable, 
infirmity. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Moguls,  who  held  the  inde- 
feasible succession  of  the  house  of  Zingis,  he  was 
doubtless  a  rebel  subject;  yet  he  sprang  from 
the  noble  tribe  of  Berlass:  his  fifth  ancestor, 
Carashar  Nevian,  had  been  the  vizir  of  Zagatai, 
in  his  new  realm  of  Transoxiana;  and  in  the  as- 
cent of  some  generations,  the  branch  of  Timour 
IS  confounded,  at  least  by  the  females,'  with  the 
imperial  stem.**     He  was  born  forty  miles  to  the 

•  The  original  of  the  talc  is  found  in  the  following  work,  which  if 
ninch  esteemed  for  its  florid  elegance  of  stjle:  Ahmedis  Arahdadm 
(Ahmed  Ebn  Arabshah)  VUa  et  Rerum  gatarum  Timuri,    Arobice  it 

'  Laiwe  EdidU  Samuel  Henricut  Manger,  Franequerve^  1767,  2  torn,  in 
puxrto.  This  Syrian  author  is  ever  a  malicious,  and  often  an  ignorant, 
enemy:  the  very  titles  of  his  chapters  are  injurious;  as  how  the  wick- 
ed,  as  how  the  impious,  as  how  the  viper,  &c.  The  copious  article  of 
Ttmvr,  in  Bibliotheque  OdenUle,  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  as  d'Herbelot 
indifferently  draws  his  materials  (pp.  877-888)  from  Khondemir,  £bn 
Schonnah,  and  the  Lebtarikh. 

'  Dmtr  or  Ttmur  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language,  iron ;  and  Beg 
it  the  appellation  of  a  lord  or  prince.  By  the  change  of  a  letter  or  ac- 
cent, it  is  changed  into  Lenc  or  Lame ;  and  a  European  corruption  con- 
founds  the  two  words  in  the  name  of  Tamerlane. 

«  After  relating  some  false  and  foolish  tales  of  Timour  Lenc,  Arab- 
shah is  compelled  to  speak  truth,  and  to  own  him  for  a  kinsman  of  Zin 
gis,  per  mulieres  (as  he  peevishly  adds)  laqncos  Satanas  tpars  i,  c.  i,  p. 
26).  The  testimony  of  Abulgbazi  Khan  (p.  ii,  c.  6,  p.  v,  c.  4)  is  clear 
unquestionable,  and  decisive.  ' 

*  According  to  one  of  the  pedigrees,  the  fourth  ancestor  of  Zingis, 
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CHAP,  south  of  Samarcand,  in  the  village  of  Sebzar,  in 
J!^^'^,  the  fruitful  territory  of  Cash,  of  which  his  fathers 
were  the  hereditary  chiefs,  as  well  as  of  a  toman 
of  ten  thousand  horse.'    His  birth^  was  cast  on 
one  of  those  periods  of  anarchy  which  announce 
the  fall  of  the  Asiatic  dynasties,  and  open  a  new 
field  to  adventurous  ambition.    The  khans  of  Za* 
gatai  were  extinct;  the  emirs  aspired  to  independ- 
'  ence;  and  their  domestic  feuds  could  only  be  sus- 
pended by  the  conquest  and  tyranny  of  the  khans 
of  Kashgar,  who,  with  an  army  of  Getes  or  Cal* 
Hiffint    mucks/ invaded  theTransoxian  kingdom.  From 
▲.?!iMn  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  Timour  had  entered 
^^^'       the  field  of  action;  in  the  twenty-fifth,  he  stood 
forth  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country ;  and  the 
eyes  and  wishes  of  the  people  were  turned  to* 
wards  an  hero  who  suffered  in  their  cause.   The 

and  the  ninth  of  Timoar,  were  brother ;  and  they  agreed,  that  the 
pMterity  of  the  elder  should  succeed  to  the  dignity  of  .khan,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  the  yonnger  should  fill  the  office  of  their  minister 
and  general.  This  tradition  was  at  least  convenient  to  justify  ihejlrtt 
steps  of  Tiniour*s  ambition  (Institutions,  pp.  S4,  26,  from  the  MS. 
fragments  of  Timoofs  History). 

'  See  the  preface  of  Sherefeddin,  and  Abnlfeda^  Geography  (Cho- 
rasmiae,  &c.  Descriptio,  pp.  60,  61),  in  the  third  Folume  of  Hudson^s 
Minor  Greek  Geographers. 

'  See  his  nativity  in  Dr.  Hyde  (Syntgama  Dissertat.  torn,  ii,  pt466), 
as  it  was  cast  by  the-,  astrologers  of  bis  grandson  XJlugb  Beg.  He  was 
bom,  Mr.  D  1336,  April  9,  IV  6t  r,  m,  lat.  36.  I  know  not  whether 
they  can  prove  the  great  conjunction  of  the  planets,  from  whence,  like 
other  conquerors  and  prophets,  Timour  derived  the  surname  of  Saheb 
Keran,  or  master  of  the  conjunctions  (Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  878). 

'  In  the  Institutions  of  Timour,  these  subjects  of  the  khan  of  Kash- 
gar  are  most  improperly  styled  OuEbegs,  or  Uzbeks  a  name  which 
belongs  to  another  branch  aujd  country  of  Tartars  ( Abnlgahzi,  p.  v,  c. 
S,  p.  Tii,  c.  6).  Could  I  be  sure  that  this  word  is  in  the  Turkish  origi. 
nal,  I  would  boldly  pronounce  that  the  Instltutiora  were  framed  a  cen- 
tury after  the  death  of  Timour,  since  the  establishment  )f  the  Usbcka 
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chiefs  of  the  law  and  of  the  army  had  pledged  chap. 
their  salvation  to  support  him  with  their  lives  ^J^J' 
and  fortunes;  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they 
were  silent  and  afraid ;  and,  aftev  waiting  seven 
days  on  the  hills  of  Saraarcand,  he  retreated  to 
the  desert  with  only  sixty  horsemen.  The  fu- 
gitives were  overtaken  by  a  thousand  Getes, 
whom  he  repulsed  with  incredible  slaughter,  and 
his  enemies  were  forced  to  exclaim,  "Timour  is 
**  a  wonderful  man :  fortune  and  the  divine  fa- 
**  vour  are  with  him."  But  in  this  bloody  action 
his  own  followers  were  reduced  to  ten,  a  number 
which  was  soon  diminished  by  the  desertion  of 
three  Carizmians.  He  wandered  in  the  desert 
with  his  wife,  seven  companions  and  four  horses; 
and  sixty-two  days  was  he  plunged  in  a  loath* 
some  dungeon,  from  whence  he  escaped  by  his 
own  courage,  and  theremorse  of  the  oppressor. 
After  swimming  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of 
the  Jihoon,  or  Oxus,  he  led,  during  some  months, 
the  life  of  a  vagrant  and  outlaw  on  the  borders 
of  the  adjacent  states.  But  his  fame  shone 
brighter  in  adversity;  be  learned  to  distinguish 
the  friends  of  his  person,  the  associates  of  his 
fortune,  and  to  apply  the  various  characters  of 
men  for  their  advantage,  and,  above  all,  for  his 
own.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Ti- 
mour  was  successively  joined  by  the  parties  of 
his  confederates,  who  anxiously  sought  him  in 
the  desert;  nor  can  I  refuse  to  describe,  in  his 
pathetic  simplicity,  one  of  their  fortunate  en- 
counters. He  presented  himself  as  a  guide  to  ' 
three  chiefs,  who  were  at  the  head  of  seventy            t 
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CHAP,  horse.    **  When  their  eyes  fell  upon  me/'  mjs 
Lxv.    Timour,  "  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy ;  and 
"  they  alighted  from    their  hprses ;    and  they 
^*  came  and  kneeled  ;  and  they  kissed  my  stir* 
**  rup.     I  also  came  down  from  my  horse,  and 
**  took  each  of  them  in  my  arms.     And  I  put  my 
''  turban  on  the  head  of  the  first  chief;  and  my 
"  girdle,  rich  in  jewels  and  wrought  with  gold, 
**  I  bound  on  the  loins  of  the  second ;  and  the 
"  third  I  clothed  in  my  own  coat.    And  they 
"  wept,  and  I  wept  also;  and  the  hour  of  prayer 
^*  was  arrived,  and  we  prayed.     And  we  mount- 
**  ed  our  horses,  and  came  to  my  dwelling;  and 
**  I  collected  my  people,  and  made  a  feast.*'  His 
trusty  bands  were  soon  increased  by  the  brarest 
of  the  tribes;  he  led  them  against  a  superior  foe; 
and  after  some  vicissitudes  of  war,  the  Getes 
were  finally  driven  from  the  kingdom  of  Trans- 
oxiana.    He  had  done  much  for  his  own  glory; 
but  much  remained  to  be  done,  much  art  to  be 
exerted,  and  some  blood  to  be  spilt,  before  he 
could  teach  his  equals  to  obey  him  as  their  mas- 
ter.    The  birth  and  power  of  emir  Houssein 
compelled  him  to  accept  a  vicious  and  unworthy 
colleague,  whose  sister  was  the  best  beloved  of 
his  wives* ,  Their  union  was  short  and  jealous; 
but  the  policy  of  Timour,  in  their  frequent  quar- 
rels, exposed  his  rival  to  the  reproach  of  injustice 
and  perfidy:  and,  after  a  small  defeat,  Uousseio 
was  slain  by  some  sagacious  friends,  who  pre- 
sumed, for  the  last  time,  to  disobey  the  commands 
of  their  lord.    At  the  age  of  thirty-four,"*  and  in 

*  fht  fint  book  of  Sherefeddin  if  employed  od  the  priTite  life  of 
liic  hero ;  and  he  himself  or  bii  secretary  (Inttitation,'  pp.  8-9^,  c»- 
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m  general  diet  or  camroultai,  he  was  invested  i«rith    chap. 
imperial  command,  but  he  affected  to  revere  the  _^^^^^;_ 
house  of  Zingis;  and  while  the  emir  TimourHeMcend. 
reigned  over  Zagatai  and  the  East,  a  nominal  ^;^l^^ 
khad  served  as  a  private  officer  in  the  armies  of  ^^^w^®* 
his  servant.    A  fertile   kingdom,  five  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  in  breadth,  might  have  satis- 
fied the  ambition  of  a  subject;  but  Timour  as- 
pired to  the  dominion  of  the  world;  and  before 
his  death,  the  crown  of  Zagatai  was  one  of  the 
twenty*seven  crowns  which  he  had  placed  on  his 
head.     Without  expatiating  on  the  victories  of 
thirty-five  campaigns;    without  describing  the 
lines  of  march  which  he  repeatedly  traced  over 
the  continent  of  Asia;  I  shall  briefly  represent 
his  conquests  in,    I.  Persia ;    II.  Tartary ;  and, 
III.  India;"   and  from  thence  proceed  to  the 
more  interesting  narrative  of  his  Ottoman  war. 

I.  For  every  war,  a  motive  of  safety  or  revenge.  His  ooih 
of  honour  or  zeal,  of  right  or  convenience,  may  ^^{n^ 
be  readily  found  in  the  jurisprudence  of  con-  iqJ!p^„|^ 
querors.     No  sooner  had  Timour  re-united  to  a.  d.  iiso- 
the  patrimony  of  Zagatai  the  dependent  coun- 
tries of  Carizme  and  Candahar,  than  he  turned 
his  eyes  towards  the  kingdoms  of  Iran  or  Persia. 
From  the.Oxus  to  the  Tigris,  that  extensive  coun- 
try was  left  without  a  lawful  sovereign  since  the 
death  of  Abousaid,  the  last  of  the  descendants  of 

lar^,  wHh  pleasure,  on  the  thirteen  designs  and  enterprises  which 
most  truly  constitute  his  personal  merit.  It  even  shines  throngh  the 
dark^  colouring  of  Arabshah,  p.  i,c.  M2. 

*  The  conquests  of  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India,  are  represcatvd  In 
tibe  second  %nd  third  books  of  Sherefeddin,  and  by  Arabshah,  e.  It-  ^ 

M.    ConsnU  the  excellent  indexes  to  the  Institotiooii 
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CH«^.  the  great  Houlacou;  Peace  and  justice  had 
^^  •  been  banished  from  the  land  above  forty  years; 
and  the  Mogul  invader  might  seem  to  listen  to 
the  cries  of  an  oppressed  people.  Their  petty 
tyrants  might  have  opposed  him  with  confeder- 
ate arms:  they  separately  stood,  and  successive- 
ly fell;  and  the  difference  of  their  fate  was  only 
marked  by  the  promptitude  of  submission,  or 
the  obstinacy  of  resistance.  Ibrahim,  prince  of 
Shirwan  or  Albania,  kissed  tlie  footstool  of  the 
imperial  throne.  His  peace*offerings  of  silks, 
horses,  and  jewels,  were  composed,  according 
to  the  Tartar  fashion,  each  article  of  nine  pieces ; 
but  a  critical  spectator  observed,  that  there 
were  only  eight  slaves.  ^'  I  myself  am  the 
ninth,"*  replied  Ibrahim,  who  was  prepared  for 
the  remark;  and  his  flattery  was  rewarded  by 
the  smile  of  Timour.  Shah  M ansour,  prince  of 
Fars,  or  the  proper  Persia,  was  one  of  the  least 
powerful,  but  most  dangerous,  of  his  enemies. 
In  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  Shiraz,  he  broke, 
with  three  or  four  thousand  soldiers,  the  coul^  or 
main  body,  of  thirty  thousand  horse,  where  the 
emperor  fought  in  person.  No  more  than  four- 
teen or  fifteen  guards  remained  near  the  stand- 
ard of  Timour:  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  re- 
ceived* on  his  helmqt  two  weighty  strokes  of  a 
scymetar:^    the  Moguls   rallied;    the  head   of 

"  The  reverence  of  the  Tartars  for  the  mysterioot  nmnber  of  nine  is 
declared  by  Abulghazi  Khan,  who,  for  that  reaaon,  dindet  hii  Genca* 
lof  ical  History  into  nine  parts. 

»  According  to  Arabshah  (p.  i,  c.  28,  p.  18S),  the  coward  Timonr 
ran  away  to  his  tent,  and  hid  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  Shah  Han« 
sour  under  the  wonien*s  garments.  Perhaps  Sherefeddin  (L  iii,  c.  86} 
has  signified  his  courage 
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Mansour  was  thrown  at  his  feet,  and  he  declared  c«ap. 
his  esteem  of  the  valour  of  a  foe,  by  extirpating  ^^^^^^^ 
all  the  males  of  so  intrepid  a  race.  From  Shi- 
raz,  his  troops  advanced  to  the  Persian  gulf;  and 
the  richness  and  weakness  of  Ormuz**  were  dis- 
played in  an  annual  tribute  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dinars  of  gold.  Bagdad  was  no  longer  the 
city. of  peace,  the  seat  of  the  caliphs;  but  the 
noblest  conquest  of  Houlacou  could  not  be  over- 
looked by  his  ambitious  successor.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  sources  of  those  rivers,  was  re- 
duced to  his  obedience:  he  entered  Edessa;  and 
the  Turkmans  of  the  black  sheep  were  chas- 
tised for  the  sacrilegious  pillage  of  a  caravan  of 
Mecca.  In  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  the  na* 
tive  christians  still  braved  the  law  and  the  sword 
of  Mahomet;  by  three  expeditions,  he  obtained 
the  merit  of  the  gazie^  or  holy  war;  and  the 
prince  of  Teflis  became  his  proselyte  and  friend. 

II.  A  just  retaliation  might  be  urged  for  then,  or 
invasion  of  Turkestan,  or  the  eastern  Tartary.  I.^i^VirS 
The  dignity  of  Timour  could  not  endure  the  im-  *•*•• 
punity  of  the  Getes ;  he  passed  the  Sihoon,  sub- 

4  The  history  of  Ormnz  is  not  unlike  that  of  Tyre.  The  old  city,  on 
the  continent,  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  renewed  in  a  neiffa* 
bonring  island,  without  fresh  water  or  Tegetation.  The  kings  of  Onnu,^ 
rich  in  the  Indian  trade  and  the  pearl  fishery,  possessed  large  terri« 
tories  both  in  Persia  and  Arabm ;  but  they  were  at  first  the  trlbvtaries 
of  the  sultans  of  Kerman,  and  at  hut  were  delivered  (a.  d.  1606)  by  the 
Portuguese  tyrants  fironi  the  tyranny  of  their  own  vizirs  (Marco  Polo, 
L  i,  c.  16,  le,  foU  7, 8.  Abidfeda,  Oeograph.  tabnl.  zi,  p.  261,  SOS,  an 
original  chronicle  of  Ormnz,  in  Texeira,  or  Stevcn^s  EDstory  of  Persia, 
p.  B76-416,  and  the  itineraries  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ramusio^ 
of  Lndovico  Bartheoa  (1601),  fol.  167,  of  Andrea  CorsaU  (1617X  ^ 
902, 20S,  and  of  Odoardo  BarbcsM  (ia  1616},  fol.  S14-IIS.) 
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CHAP,  dued  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar,  and  marched 
^^.^^^  seven  times  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  His 
most  distant  camp  was  two  months  journey^  or 
four  hundred  and  eighty  leagues,  to  the  north- 
east of  Samarcand;  and  his  emirs,  who  travers- 
ed the  river  Irtish,  engraved  in  the  forests  of  Si- 
beria a  rude  memorial  of  their  exploits.  The 
conquest  of  Kipzak,  or  the  western  Tartary/ was 
founded  on  the  double  motive  of  aiding  the  dis- 
tressed, and  chastising  the  ungrateful.  Tocta- 
mish,  a  fugitive  prince,  was  entertained  and  pro- 
tected in  his  court;  the  ambassadors  of  Auruss 
Khan  were  dismissed  with  an  haughty  denial, 
and  followed  on  the  same  day  by  the  armies  of 
Zagatai;  and  their  success  established  Tocta* 
mish  in  the  Mogul  empire  of  the  north.  But, 
after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  the  new  khan  forgot 
the  merits  and  the  strength  of  his  benefactor,  the 
base  usurper,  as  he  deemed  him,  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  house  of  Zingis.  Through  the  gates 
of  Derbend,  he  entered  Persia  at  the  head  of 
ninety  thousand  horse:  with  the  innumerable' 
forces  of  Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia,  and  Rus- 
sia, he  passed  the  Sihoon,  burnt  the  palaces  of 
Timour,  and  compelled  him,  amidst  the  winter 
snows,  to  contend  for  Samarcand  and  his  life. 
Of  Kipnk  After  a  mild  expostulation  and  a  glorious  vic- 
▲!d1u&>^  tory,  the  emperor  resolved  on  revenge;  and  by 
the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Caspian,  and  the 
Volga,  he  twice  invaded  Kipzak  with  such 
mighty  powers,  that  thirteen  miles  were  mea- 

'  Arabohak  tad  tniTelied  into  Kipnk,  tnd  acquired  a  unfidar 
linowledge  of  tlM  geography,  ^iti«>,  and  rarotatioiifl,  of  thai  aaithcra 
•    ,  (p.  I.  c.  45-49). 
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sured  from  his  right  to  his  left  wing^.  In  a  chap. 
march  of  five  months,  they  rarely  belield  the  ^ 
footsteps  of  man;  and  their  daily  subsistence 
was  often  trnsted  to  the  fortune  of  the  chace. 
At  length  the  armies  encountered  each  other; 
but  the  treachery  of  the  standaird-'bearer^  who,  in 
the  heat  of  action,  reversed  the  imperial  standard 
of  Kipzak,  determined  the  victory  of  the  Zaga- 
tais ;  and  Toctamish  (I  speak  the  language  of  the 
Institutions)  gave  the  tribe  of  Toushi  to  the  wind 
of  desolation.'  He  fled  to  the  christian  duke  of 
Lithuania;  again  returned  to  the  banks  of  the 
Volga;  and,  after  fifteen  battles  with  a  domestic 
rival,  at  last  perished  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia. 
The  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy  carried  Timour 
into  the  tributary  provinces  of  Russia ;  a  d  uke  of 
the  reigning  family  was  made  prisoner  amidst 
the  ruins  of  his  capital;  and  Yelets,  by  the  pride 
and  ignorance  of  the  Orientals,  might  easily  be 
confounded  with  the  genuine  metropolis  of  the 
nation.  Moscow  trembled  at  the  approach  of 
the  Tartar,  and  the  resistance  would  have  been 
feeble,  since  the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were 
placed  in  a  miraculous  image  of  the  virgin,  to 
whose  protection  they  ascribed  the  casual  and 
voluntary  retreat  of  the  conqueror.  Ambition 
and  prudence  recalled  him  to  the  south ;  the  de-  ^ 
solate  country  was  exhausted,  and  the  Mogul 
soldiers  were  enriched  with  an  immense  spoil  of 

■  Inftitationf  of  Timour,  p.  12S,  125.  Mr.  White,  the  editoi,,  be. 
•towt  tome  aoimadFersioD  on  the  saperfioial  arcount  of  3hcrcffddhi» 
(I*  iii,  c.  la,  IS,  14),  who  was  ignorant  of  the  deiigos  of  Tunoar,  and 
ifae  tmc  springs  of  action. . 
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CHAP.  preciouH  furs,  of  linen  of  Antioch/  and  of  ingots 
-^^Z[,  of  gold  and  silver."  On  the  banks  of  the  Don, 
or  Tanais,  he  received  an  humble  deputation 
from  the  consuls  and  merchants  of  Egypt,*  Ve- 
nice, Genoa,  Catalonia,  and  Biscay,  who  occn^ 
pied  the  commerce  and  city  of  Tana,  or  A2oph, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  offered  their 
gifts,  admired  his  magnificence,  and  trusted  to 
his  royal  word.  But  the  peacefuP  visits  of  an 
emir,  who  explored  the  state  of  the  magazines 
and  harbour,  wap  speedily  followed  by  the  de- 
structive presence  of  the  Tartars.  The  city  was 
reduced  to  ashes;  the  Moslems  were  pillaged 
and  dismissed;  but  all  the  christians  who  had 
not  fled  to  their  ships,  were  condemned  either  to 
death  or  slavery.'  Revenge  prompted  him  to 
bum  the  cities  of  Serai  and  Astrachan,  the  mo- 
numents of  rising  civilization;  and  his  vanity 

*  The  fan  of  Ruuia  are  moie  credible  than  the  ingots.  Bat  the 
linen  of  Antioch  has  ne^er  been  fkmons ;  and  Antioch  was  in  nilna.  I 
suspect  that  it  was  some  manofacture  of  Europe,  which  the  Hanse  mer- 
chants bad  imported  by  the  way  of  NoTogorod. 

"  M.  Levesque  (Hist,  de  Rassie,  torn,  ii,  p.  M7.  Vie  de  Hmoor, 
p.  64-67,  before  the  French  version  of  the  Institutes)  has  corrected  the 
error  of  Sherefeddin,  and  marked  the  true  limit  of  Timovr*s  conquests. 
Hu  arguments  are  superfluous,  and  a  simple  appeal  to  the  Russian  an* 
nali  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Moscow,  which  six  years  before  had 
been  taken  by  Toctamish,  escaped  the  arms  of  a  more  formidable 
invader. 

^  An  Egyptian  consul  from  Grand  Cairo  Is  mentioned  in  Barbaro*a 
▼oyage  to  Tana  in  14S6,  after  the  city  had  been  rebuilt  (Itamasio,  torn, 
u,  foi.  92). 

'  The  sack  of  Axoph  is  described  by  Sherefeddin,  (\.  itt,  c  M),  and 
much  more  particularly  by  the  author  of  an  Italian  chronicle  (Andreas 
de  Redusiis  de  Quero,  in  Chron.  TraTislano,  in  Muratoii  Script.  Renua 
Italicarum,  tom.  six,  p.  802-806).  He  had  converted  with  the  BCanii, 
two  Venetian  brothers,  one  of  whom  had  been  sent  a  deputy  to  tha 
camp  of  Tunoor,  and  the  other  had  lost  at  Axoph  three  sons  asd 
12,000  dncati. 
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pr6claimed,  that  be  had  penetrated  to  the  region    char 
of  perpetual  daylight,  a  strange  phenomenon,  ^^^^\^^ 
which  authorised  his  mahometan  doctors  to  dis- 
pense with  the  obligation  of  evening  prayer." 

III.  When  Timour  first  proposed  to  bis  princes  in.  or 
and  emirs  the  invasion  of  India  or  Hindostan/  he  a.  ».  ism. 
was  answered  by  a  murmur  of  discontent:  ^'  The  ^'^* 
''rivers!  and  the  mountains  and  deserts!  and 
''  the  soldiers  clad  in  armour!  and  the  elephants, 
^  destroyers  of  men!"  But  the  displeasure  of 
the  emperor  wa«  more  dreadful  than  all  these 
terrors ;  and  his  superior  reason  was  convinced, 
that  an  enterprise  of  such  tremendous  aspect 
was  safe  and  easy  in  the  execution.  He  was  in- 
formed by  his  spies  of  the  weakness  and  anarchy 
of  Hindostan:  the  soubahs  of  the  provinces  had 
erected  the  standard  of  rebellion;  and  the  per- 
petual infancy  of  sultan  Mabmoud  was  despised, 
even  in  the  haram  of  Delhi.  T|;e  Mogul  army 
moved  in  three  great  divisions:  and  Timour  ob- 
serves, with  pleasure,  that  the  ninety-two  squa- 
drons of  a  thousand  horse  most  fortunately  cor-  , 
responded  with  the  ninety-two  names  or  epi- 
thets of  .the  prophet  Mahomet.  Between  the 
Sihoon  and  the  Indus  they  crossed  one  of  the 
ridges  of  mountains,  which  are  styled  by  the 

*  Sberefeddio  only  says  (1.  iii,  c.  IS),  that  the  rays  of  the  settnig,  and 
those  of  the  rising  sun,  were  scarcely,  separated  by  any  interTalj  a  pro- 
blem which  may  be  solred  in  the  Utitnde  of  Moscow  (the  fifty  sixth 
degree),with  the  aid  of  the  aurora  borealis,and  a  long  summer  twilight. 
But  a  iaif  of  forty  days  (Khondemir  apnd  d'Herbelot,  p.  680)  would 
rigorously  confine  ns  within  the  polar  circle. 

■  For  the  Indian  war,  see  the  Institutions  (p.  120-139),  the  fourth 
book  of  Sherefeddin,  and  the  history  of  Ferisbta  (in  Dow,  foI.  ii,  p. 
1.90)y  which  throws  a  general  light  on  the  aSairs  of  Hindottu. 
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CHAP,   return  was  along  the  skirts  of  the  northern  hills : 

LXV  •        • 

.^...^^^  nor  could  this  rapid  campaign  of  one  year  justi- 
fy the  strange  foresight  of  his  emirs,  that  their 
children,  in  a  warm  climate,  would  d^enerate 
into  a  race  of  Hindoos. 
HU  war  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  that  Timour 
!Sl!^Ba- was  informed,  by  his  speedy  messengers,  of  the 
^a.'dVi4oo  disturbances  which  had  arisen  on  the  confines  of 
8«pt«  !•  Georgia  and  Anatolia,  of  the  revolt  of  the  chris- 
tians, and  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  sultan 
Bajazet.  His  vigour  of  mind  and  body  was  not 
impaired  by  sixty-three  years,  and  innumerable 
fieitigues;  and,  after  enjoying  some  tranquil 
months  in  the  palace  of  Samarcand,  he  pro- 
claimed a  new  expedition  of  seven  years  into 
the  western  countries  of  Asia/*  To  the  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  India  war,  he  granted  the 
choice  of  remaining  at  home,  or  following  their 
prince;  but  the  troops  of  all  the  provinces  and 
kingdoms  of  Persia  were  commanded  to  assem- 
ble at  Ispahan,  and  wait  the  arrival  of  the  impe- 
rial standard.  It  was  first  directed  against  the 
christians  of  Georgia,  who  were  strong  only  in 
their  rocks,  their  castles,  and  the  winter  season; 
but  these  obstacles  were  overcome  by  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  of  Timpur:  the  rebels  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribute  or  the  koran;  and  if  both 
religious  boasted  of  their  martyrs,  that  name  is 
more  justly  due  to  the  christian  prisoners,  who 
were  offered  the  choice  of  abjuration  or  death. 
On  his  descent  from  the  hills,  the  emperor  gave 

'  See  the  Institufionsy  p.  14^,  to  the  end  of  the  first  book,  and  She 
tefeddin  (I.  ▼  c.  1-16)  to  the  entrance  of  Timour  into  Syrhi. 


LXV. 
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audience  to  the  first  ambassadors  of  Bajazet,  and  chap. 
opened  the  hostile  correspondence  of  complaints 
and  menaces;  which  fermented  two  years  be- 
fore the  final  explosion.  Between  two  jealous 
and  haughty  neighbours,  the  motives  of  quarrel 
will  seldom  be  wanting.  The  Mogul  and  Otto- 
man conquests  now  touched  each  other  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erzeroum,  and  the  Euphrates ; 
nor  had  the  doubtful  limit  been  ascertained  by 
time  and  treaty.  Each  of  these  ambitious  mo- 
narchs  might  accuse  his  rival  of  violating  his  ter- 
ritory; of  threatening  his  vassals;  and  protect- 
ing his  rebels;  and,  by  the  name  of  rebels,  each 
undei^tood  the  fugitive  princes,  whose  king- 
doms he  had  usurped,  and  whose  life  or  liberty 
he  implacably  pursued.  The  resemblance  of 
character  was  still  more  dangerous  than  the  op- 
position of  interest;  and  in  their  victorious  ca- 
reer, Timour  was  impatient  of  an  equal,  and 
Bajazet  was  ignorant  of  a  superior.  The  first 
epistle*  of  the  Mogul  emperor  must  have  provok- 
ed, instead  of  reconciling  the  Turkish  sultan; 
whose  family  and  natioiu  he  affected  to  despise.^ 
'*  Dost  thou  not  know,  that  the  greatest  part  of 

*  We  have  three  copies  of  these  hostile  epistles  in  tlie  Institotiofii 
(p.  147),  Id  Sherefeddin  (1.  ▼,  c.  14),  and  ib  Arabshah  ^tom.  ii.  c.  19, 
p.  183-801} ;  whicli  agree  with  each  other  in  the  spirit  aod  sobstance 
rather  than  iu  the  style.  It  is  probable,  that  they  have  been  trans- 
lated, with  various  latitude,  from  the  Turkish  origtoal  into  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  tongues. 

'  The  Mogul  emir  distinguishes  himself  and  his  countrymen  by  the 
name  of  TifrAcs,  and  stigmatises  the  race  and  nation  of  Bajazet  with  the 
less  honourable  epithet  of  TurkmoMM.  Yet  I  do  not  understand  how  the 
Ottomans  could  be  descended  from  a  Turkman  sailor';  tJiose  inland 
ahephcrds  were  so  remote  from  the  sea,  and  all  maritime  affairs. 

VOL.   XII  C 
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CHAP.  ^*  Asia  if  subject  to  our  arms  and  our  laws?  that 
jf^[_  "  our  invincible  forces  extend  from  one  sea  to 
'•  the  other?  that  the  potentates  of  the  earth 
"  form  a  line  before  our  gate?  and  that  we  have 
**  compelled  fortune  herself  to  watch  over  the 
"  prosperity  of  our  empire?  What  is  the  foun- 
"  dation  of  thy  insolence  and  folly?  Thou  hast 
*'  fought  some  battles  in  the  woods  of  Anatolia; 
"  contemptible  trophies!  Thou  hast  obtained 
"  some  victories  over  the  christians  of  Europe; 
"  thy  sword  was  blessed  by  the  apostle  of  God; 
"  and  thy  obedience  to  the  precept  of  the  koran, 
^*  in  waging  war  against  the  infidels,  is  the  sole 
**  consideration  that  prevents  us  from  destroying 
"  thy  country,  the  frontier  and  bulwark  of  the 
*^  Moslem  world.  Be  wise  in  time;  reflect;  re- 
*^  pent;  and  avert  the  thunder  of  ourvengeance, 
**  which  is  yet  suspended  over  thy  head.  Thou 
*^  art  no  more  than  a  pismire;  why  wilt  thou  seek 
**  to  provoke  the  elephants?  Alas,  they  will 
**  trample  thee  under  their  feet."  In  his  replies, 
Bajazet  poured  forth  the  indignation  of  a  soul 
which  was  deeply  stung  by  such  Unusual  con- 
tempt. After  retorting  the  basest  reproaches 
on  the  thief  and  rebel  of  the  desert,  the  Otto- 
man recapitulates  his  boasted  victories  in  Iran, 
Touran,  and  the  Indies ;  and  labours  to  prove, 
that  Timour  had  never  triumphed  unless  by  his 
own  perfidy  and  the  vices  of  his  foes.  "  Thy 
**  armies  are  innumerable :  be  they  so ;  but  what 
**  are  the  arrows  of  the  flying  Tartar  against  the 
"  scymetars  and  battle-axes  of  my  firm  and  in- 
•*  vincible  janizaries?     I  will  guard  the  princes 
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CHAP. 

•*  -who  have  implored  my  protection  :  seek  them 
"  in  my  tents.     The  cities  of  Arzingan  and  Er-  ^^^^*^ 
"  zeroum  are  mine,  and  unless  the  tribute  be 
"  duly  paid,   I  will  demand  the  arrears  under 
"  the  walls  of  Tauris  and  Sultania."     The  un- 
governable rage  of  the  sultan  at  length  betrayed 
him  to  au  insult  of  a  more  domestic  kind.     "  If 
*'  I  fly  from  my  arms,"  said  he,  "  may  my  wives 
"  be  thrice  divorced  from  my  bed:  but  if  thou 
^'  hast  not  courage  to  meet  me  in  the  field,  may- 
"  est  thou  ag^in  receive  thy  wives  after  they  have 
"  thrice  endured  the  embraces  of  a  stranger."* 
Any  violation  by  word  or  deed  of  the  secrecy  of 
the  haram  is  an  unpardonable  offence  among  the 
Turkish  nations;^  and  the  political  quarrel  of 
the  two  monarchs  was  embittered  by  private  and 
personal  resentment.     Yet  in  his  iSrst  expedi- 
tion, Timour  was  satisfied  with  the  siege  and  de- 
struction of  Si  was  or  Sebaste,  a  strong  city  qq 
the  borders  of  Anatolia;  and  be  revenged  the 
indiscretion  of  the  Ottoman  on  a  jgarrison  of  four 
thousand  Armenians,  who  were  buried  alive  for 
the  brave  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 
As  a  musdulman  he  seemed  to  respect  the  pious 

<  According  to  thekoran  (c.  ii,  p.  27,  and  Salens  Discourses,  p.  1S4), 
a  mnsiulmaD  who  had  thrice  divorced  his  wife  (who  hi^d  thrice  repeat- 
ed the  words  of  a  divorce)  conld  not  take  her  again,  till  after  she  had 
been  married  <o,  and  repudiated  6y,  another  ha»band ;  an  Ignominioiy 
transaction,  whieh  it  is  needless  to  aggravate,  by  supposing,  that  the 
first  husband  must  see  her  enjoyed  by  a  second  before  his  face  (Ry- 
cant*s  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1.  ii,  c.  21). 

^  The  common  delicacy  of  the  Orientals,  in  never  speaking  of  their 
women,  is  ascribed  in  a  much  higher  degree  by  Arabshah  to  the  Turk- 
ish nations }  and  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  Chalcondyl^s  (1.  ii,  p.  66) 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  prejudice  and  the  insult. 
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CHAP,  occupation  of  Bajazet,  who  was  still  engaged  in 
ssl^Zlsr  the  blockade  of  Constantinople:  and  after  this 
salutary  lesson,  the  Mogul  conqueror  checked 
his  pursuit,  and  turned  aside  to  the  iuTasion  of 
Tin»onr     Syria  and  Egypt.     In   these  transactions,  the 
Syria,      Ottoman  prince,  by  the  Orientals,  and  even  by 
A.D  i^<»- XinjQm.^  ig  styled  the  Kaissar  o/Roum^  theCai- 
sar  of  the  Romans:  a  title  which,  by  a  small  an- 
ticipation, might  be  given  to  a  monarch  who  pos- 
sessed the  provinces,  and  threatened  the  city,  of 
the  successors  of  Constantine.' 

The  military  republic  of  the  Mamalukes  still 
reigned  in  Egypt  and  Syria:  but  the  dynasty  of 
the  Turks  was  overthrown  by  that  of  the  Circas- 
sians;^ and  their  favourite  Barkok,  from  a  slave 
and  a  prisoner,  was  raised  and  restored  to  the 
throne.  In  the  midst  of  rebellion  and  discord 
he  braved  the  menaces,  corresponded  with  the 
enemies,  and  detained  the  ambassadors,  of  the 
Mogul,  who  patiently  expected  his  decease,  to 
revenge  the  crimes  of  the  father  on  the  feeble 
reign  of  his  son  Parage.  The  Syrian  emirs'  were 
assembled  at  Aleppo  to  repel  the  invasion:  they 
confided  in  the  fame  and  discipline  of  the  Mama- 

For  the  stjle  of  the  Moguls,  see  the  iQaUtDtloos  (p.  ISl,  147),  and 
for  the  Persians,  the  Bibliotheqne  Qrientale  (p.  882) :  bat  I  do  not  find 
that  the  title  of  Csesar  has  been  applied  by  the  Arabjans,  or  assumed 
by  the  Ottomans  themselves. 

'  See  the  reigns  of  Barkok  and  Pharadge,  in  M.  de  Gnignes  (torn.  i¥, 
1.  zxii),  who,  from  the  Arabic  texts  of  Aboulmahaseu,  Ebn  Schounah, 
and  Aintabi,  has  added  some  Aicts  to  our  common  stock  of  materials. 

1  For  these  recent  and  domestic  transactions,  Arabshah,  though  a 
partial,  is  a  credible  witness  (torn,  i,  c.  G4-68,  tom.  ii^  i.  -i4).  Timonr 
must  h»yc  been  odious  to  a  Syrian ;  but  the  notoriety  of  facts  would 
have  obliged  him,  in  some  measure,  to  respect  bis  enemy  and  himself. 
His  bitten  may  correct  the  luscious  sweets  of  Shcrefeddin  (1.  f,  17-20}« 
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hikes,  in  the  temper  of  their  swords  and  lances    chap. 
of  the  purest  steel  of  Damascus,  in  the  strength    ^^^' 
of  their  walled  cities,  and  in  the  populousness 
of  sixty  thousand  villages;  and  instead  of  sus- 
taining  a  si^ge,  they  threw  open  their  gates  and 
arrayed  their  forces  in  the  plain.     But  these  for- 
ces were  not  cemented  by  virtue  and  union;  and 
some  powe  rful  emirs  had  been  seduced  to  de- 
sert or  betray  their  more  loyal  companions.    Ti- 
mour's  front  was  covered  with  a  line  of  Indian 
elephants,  whose  turrets  were  filled  with  archers 
and  Greek  fire:  the  rapid  evolutions  of  his  ca- 
valry completed  the  dismay  and  disorder;  tiie 
Syrian  crowds  fell  back  on  each  other:  many 
thousands  were  stifled  or  slaughtered  in  the  en- 
Jrance  of  the  great  street;  the  Moguls  entered 
with  the  fugitives;  and,   after  a  short  defence,- 
thecitadel,  theimpregnable  citadel  of  AIeppo,was 
surrendered  by  cowardice  or  treachery.  Among  Sack» 
the  suppliants  and  captives,  Timour  distinguish*  a.?.imo 
ed  the  doctors  of  the  law,  whom  he  invited  to  ^®''-"' 
the'dangerous  honour  of  a  personal  conference." 
The  Mogul  prince  was  a  zealous  mussulman ; 
but  his  Persian  schools  had  taught  him  to  revere 
the  memory  of  Ali  and  Hosein ;  and  he  had  im- 
bibed a  deep  prejudice  against  the  Syrians,  as 
the  enemies  of  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  the 
apostle  of  God.     To  these  doctors  he  proposed 
a  captious  question,  which  the  casuists  of  Bo- 
chara,  Samarcand,  and  .Herat,  were  incapable 

™.    This  intereAting  conFersationt  appear  to  have  been  copied  by 
Arabshah  (torn,  i,  c.  68,  p.  626-646)  from  the  cadbi  and  hiftorian  fibs 
Schonnab,  a  principal  actor.    Yet  bow  covld  he  be  alive  8C?entyliv«    ' 
years  afterwards  (d'Hcrbelot,  p.  792)  ? 
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CHAP.,  of  resolving.     **  Who  are  the  trae  martyrs,  of 
^^^^[  ^  "  those  who  are  slain  on  my  side,  or  on  that  of 
*'  my  enemies?"    But  he  was  silenced  or  .satis- 
fied, by  the  dexterity  of  one  of  the  cadhis  of 
Aleppo,  who  replied,  in  the  words  of  Mahomet 
himself,  that  the  motive,  not  the  ensign,  consti- 
tutes the  martyr;  and  that  the  Moslems  of  either 
party,  who  fight  only  for  the  glory  of  God,  may 
deserve  that  sacred  appellation.     The  true  suc- 
cession of  the  caliphs  was  a  controversy  of  a  still 
more  delicate  nature,  and  the  frankness  of  a 
doctor,  too  honest  for  his  situation,  provoked 
the  emperor  to  exclaim,  **  Ye  are  as  false  as 
'^  those  of  Damascus:  Moawiyah  was  an  usur- 
**  per,  Yezid  a  tyrant,  and  Ali  aloneis  the  law- 
"  ful  successor  of  the  prophet"     A  prudent  ex- 
planation restored  his  tranquillity ;  and  he  pas- 
sed to  a  more  familiar  topic  of  conversation. — 
**  What  is  your  age?"   said  he  to   the  cadhi. 
.    "  Fifty  years." — "  It  ^ould  be  the  age  of  my 
"eldest  son:  you  see  q[i»  here  (continued  Ti- 
"  mour)  a  poor,  lame,  decrepit  mortal.     Yet  by 
"  my  arm  has  the  Almighty  been  pleased  1o 
"  subdue  the  kingdoms  of  Iran,  Touran,  and  the 
"  Indies.     I  am  not  a  man  of  blood ;  and  God 
"  is  my  witness,  that  in  all  my  wars  I  have  never 
"  been  the  aggressor,  and  that  my  enemies  have 
"  always  been  the  authors  of  their  own  calamity.** 
iv^.         During  this  peaceful  conversation,  the  streets  of 
Aleppo  streamed  with  blood,  and  re-echoed  with 
the  cries  of  mothers  and  children,    with   the 
shrieks  of  violated  virgins.     The  rich  plunder 
that  was  abandoned  to  his  soldiers  might  stimu- 


'> 
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*  late  their  avarice ;  but  their  cruelty  was  enforced    ctiAP. 
by  the  peremptory  command  of  producing  an  ^^^^^^^ 
adequate  number  of  beads,  which,  according  to 
his  custom,  were  curiously  piled  in  columns  and 
pyramids:  the  Moguls  celebrated  the  feast  of 
Tictory,  while  the  surviving  Moslems  passed  the 
tiight  in  tears  and  in  chains.    I  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  march  of  the  destroyer  from  Aleppo  to 
Damascus,  where  lie  was  rudely  encountered, 
and  almost  overthrown,  by  the  armies  of  Egypt. 
A  retrograde  motion  was  imputed  to  his  distress 
and  despair:  one  of  his  nephews  deserted  to  the 
enemy;  and  Syria  rejoiced  in  the  tale  of  his  de- 
feat, when  the  sultan  was  driven  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Mamalukes  to  escape  with  .precipitation  and 
shame  to  his  palace  of  Cairo.     Abandoned  by 
their  prince,  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  still 
defended  their  walls;  and  Timour  consented  to 
raise  the  siejare,  if  they  would  adorn  his  retreat 
with  a  gift  or  ransom;  each  article  of  nine  pieces. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  introduced  himself  into 
the  city,  under  colour  of  a  truce,  than  he  perfi- 
diously violated  the  treaty;  imposed  a  contri- DtmMcoi 
bution  of  ten  millions  of  gold ;  and  animated  his  jm.  »s 
troops  to  chastise  the  posterity  of  those  Syrians 
who  had  executed,  or  approved,  the  murder  of 
the  grandson  of  Mahomet.     A  family  which  had 
given  honourable  burial  to  the  head  of  Hosein^ 
and  a  colony  of  artificers  whom  he  sent  to  labour  ^ 

at  Samarcand,  were  alone  reserved  in  the  gene- 
ral massacre;  and,  after  ^  period  of  seven  cen- 
turies, Damascus  was  reduced  to,  ashes,  because 
a  Tartar  was  moved  by  religious  zeal  to  avenge 
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CHAP,   the  blood  of  an  Arab.    The  losses  and  fatigfaes 

LXV 

y :..  of  the  campaigQ  obliged  Timour  to  renounce  the 

conquest  of  Palestine  and  Egypt;  but  in  his  re- 
turn to  the  Euphrates,  he  delivered  Aleppo  to 
the  flames;  and  justified  his  pious  motive  by  the 
pardon  and  reward  of  two  thousand  sectaries 
of  Aliy  who  were  desirous  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his 
,  son.  I  have  expatiated  on  the  personal  anec- 
dotes which  mark  the  character  of  the  Mogul 
and  Bag.  hero ;  but  I  shall  briefly  mention,''  that  he  erect- 
▲*D.i4oi,^  o^  the  ruins  of  Bagdad  a  pyramid  of  ninety 
Joiyas.  thousand  heads;  again  visited  Georgia;  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  Araxes;  and  proclaim- 
ed his  resolution  of  marching  s^ainst  the  Otto- 
man emperor.  Conscious  of  the  importance  of 
the  war,  he  collected  his  forces  from  every  pro- 
vince: eight  hundred  thousand  men  were  en- 
rolled on  his  military  list;''  but  the  splendid  com- 
mands of  five  and  ten  thousand  horse,  may  be 
rather  expressive  of  the  rank  and  pension  of  the 
chiefs,  than  of  the  genuine  number  of  effective 
soldiers.!*    In  the  pillage  of  Syria,  the  Moguls 

"  The  marches  and  occnpatioDS  of  Timour  between  the  Syrian  and 
Ottoman  wars,  are  represented  by  Sherefeddin,  (L  ▼,  c.  a9-4S)  and 
Arabshab  (torn,  ii,  c.  16-18). 

'  *  This  nnaber  of  800^000  was  extracted  by  Arabshab,  or  rather  by 
Ebn  Scbonuah,  ex  rationario  Timuri,  on  the  feitfa  of  a  Carixmian  officer 
(torn,  i,  c.  68,  p«  617);  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  a  Greek  hi»- 
torian  (Phranza,  I.  i,  c.  29)  adds  no  more  than  20,000  men.  Poggiut 
reckon^  1,000,000  j  another  Latin  contemporary  (Chron.  Tarvisianum, 
apud  Mnratori^  torn  xix,  p.  800)  1,100,000;  and  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,600,000,  Is  attested  by  a  German  soldier,  who  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Angora  (Leundav.  ad  Chalcondyl.  1.  ili,  p.  82).  Timour,  in 
his  Institutions,  has  not  ddgned  to  calculate  his  troops,  his  subjects, 
or  his  revenues. 

^  A  wide  latitude  of  non-effectives  was  allowed  by  the  great  Mogul 
for  bis  own  pride  and  the  bMefit  of  his  officers     Bernier*s  patron  was 

Pcnge- 
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had  acquired  immense  riches;  but  the  delivery   CH 
of  their  pay  and  arrears  for  seven  years,  more  ,,,;^,,I^ 
firmly  attached  them  to  the  imperial  standard. 

During  this  diversion  of  tiie  Mogul  arms,  Ba*  inv«des 
jazet  had  two  years  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  a"d!  m"(» 
more  serious  encounter.  They  consisted  of  four 
hundred  thousand  horse  and  foot,"^  whose  merit 
and  fidelity  were  of  an  unequal  complexion.  - 
We  may  discriminate  the  janizaries,  who  have 
been  gradually  raised  to  an  establishment  of 
forty  thousand  men;  a  national  cavalry,  the  spa* 
his  of  modern  times;  twenty  thousand  cuiras- 
siers of  Europe,  clad  in  black  and  impenetrable 
armour;  the<troops  of  Anatolia,  whose  princes 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Timour,  and  a 
colony  of  Tartars,  whom  he  had  driven  from 
Kipzak,  and  to  whom  Bajazet  had  assigned  a 
nettlement  h^  the  plains  of  Adrianople.  The 
fearless  confidence  of  the  sultan  ui^ed  him  to 
meet  his  antagonist;  and,  as  if  he  had  chosen 
that  spot  for  revenge,  he  displayed  his  banners 
near  the  ruins  of  the  unfortunate  Suvas.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Timour  .moved  from  the  Araxes 
through  the  countries  of  Armenia  and  Anatolia: 
his  boldness  was  secured  by  the  wisest  precau- 
tions; his  speed  was  guided  by  order  and  disci- 
pline; and  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the 
rivers,    were  diligently  explored  by  the  flying 

Penge-Haiari^  commaiider  of  6000  hone  ^  of  which  he  maintained  no 
more  than  600  (Voyages,  torn,  i,  p.  288,980). 

4  Timoar  himielf  fixes  at  400,000  men  the  Ottoman  army  (Imti- 
tutions,  p.  263),  which  is  rednced  to  160,000  by  Phranxa  (1.  i,  c.  29), 
and  swelled  by  the  German  soldier  to  1^4M)0^000.  It  is  CYident  that  the 
Mogals  were  the  more  ninnerous. 
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CHAP.  aquadroDSy  who  marked  his  road  and  preceded 
^^^^^1,^  his  standard.    Firm  in  his  plan  of  fighting  in  the 
heart  of  the  Ottoman  kingdom,  he  avoided  tlieir 
camp;  dextrously  inclined  to  the  left;  occupied 
Ca&sarea;  traversed  the  salt  desert  and  the  river 
Halys;  and  invested  Angora:  while  the  snitan, 
immoveable  and  ignorant  in  his  post,  compared 
the  Tartar  swiftness  to  the  crawling  of  a  snail;' 
he  returned  on  the  wings  of  indignation  to  the 
Angora^^  relief  of  Angora;   and  as  both  generals  were 
jnr'28^**  alike  impatient  for  action,  the  plains  round  that 
city  were  the  scene  of  a  memorable  battle,  which 
hns  immortalized  the  glory  of  Timour  and  the 
shame  of  Bajazet.     For  this  signal  victory,  the 
Mognl  emperor  was  indebted  to  himself,  to  tht 
genius  of  the  moment,  and  the  discipline  of  thirty 
years.     He  had  improved  the  tactics,  without 
violating  the  manners,  of  his  nation/  whose  force 
still  consisted  in  the  missile  weapons,  and  rapid 
evolutions,  of  a  numerous  cavalry.     From  a  sin* 
gle  troop  to  a  great  army,  the  mode  of  attack 
was  the  same;  a  foremost  line  first  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  was  supported  in  a  just  order 
by  the  squadrons  of  the  great  vanguard     The 
general's  eye  watched  over  the  field,  and  at  his 
command  the  firout  and  rear  of  the  right  and  le^ 
wings  successively  moved  forwards  in  their  se* 

'  It  may  not  be  useleis  to  mark  the  diAtances  between  Angora  and 
the  Bcighbonringoitiea,  by  the  jonmeys  of  the  caravans,  each  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  milet;  to  Smyrna  20,  to  Kiotahia  10,  to  Bonrsa  10,  to 
Caaarea  8,  to  Sinope  10,  to  Nicomedia  0,  to  Constantinople  12  or  I8« 
(see  Tonraefort,  Voyage  an  Levant,  torn,  ii,  lettrexxi). 

'  See  the  Systems  of  Tacties  in  the  Institutions,  which  the  Engliah  - 
editors  have  illnstrated  with  elaborate  plans  (p.  S79-407).  . 
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¥eral  divisions,  and  in  a  direct  or  obliqne  line:  chap. 
the  enemy  was  pressed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  at-  ^^,^j^ 
tacks;  and  each  attack  afforded  a  chance  of  vic- 
tory. If  they  all  proved  fruitless,  or  unsuccess* 
ful,  the  occasion  was  worthy  of  the  emperor  him- 
self, who  gave  the  signal  of  advancing  to  the  stan- 
dard and  main  body,  which  he  led  in  person.* 
But  in  the  battle  of  Angora,  the  main  body  it- 
self was  supported,  on  the  flanks,  and  in  the  rear, 
by  the  bravest  squadrons  of  the  reserve,  com- 
manded by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Timonr. 
The  conqueror  of  Hindostan  ostentatiously 
shewed  a  line  of  elephants^  th6  trophies,  rather 
than  the  instruments  of  victory  :  the  use  of  the 
Greek  fire  was  familiar  to  the  Mc^uls  and  Otto« 
mans:  but  had  they  borrowed  ffom  Europe  the 
recent  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  the 
artiiicial  thunder,  in  the  hands  of  either  nation, 
must  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day."  In 
tliat  day,  Bajazet  displayed  the  qualities  of  a 
soldier  and  a  chief:  but  his  genius  sunk  under 
a  stronger  ascendant;  aud  from  various  motives, 
the  greatei^t  part  of  his  troops  failed  him  in  the 
decisive  moment.  His  rigour  and  avarice  had 
provoked  a  mutiny  among  ttie  Turks;  and  even 
his  sou  Soliman  too  hastily  withdrew  from  the 
field.     The  forces  of  Anatolia,  loyal  in  their  re- 

*  The  fultao  himBelf  (says  I'imoor)  mmt  then  put  the  foot  of  cour- 
age  into  the  ttirrnp  of  patience.  A  Tartar  metaphor,  which  ii  loit  in 
the  Engiiih,  hut  preserved  in  the  French,  Tenion  of  the  Instiliitcf  (p. 
166,  157). 

"*  The  Greek  fire,  on  Timour's  side,  is  attested  by  Sherefcddin  (L  ▼, 
c.  47)  i  hot  Voltaire's  strange  sospicion,  that  some  cannon,  inicribed 
with  strange  characters^must  have  been  sent  by  that  monarch  to  Dehfi, 
is  refotcd  by  the  nniversal  silence  of  contCDporaries. 
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CHAP,  volt,  were  drawh  away  to  the  banners  of  their 
^^^'  lawful  princes.  His  Tartar  allies  had  been 
tempted  by  the  letters  and  emissaries  of  Timour ;' 
who  reproached  their  ignoble  servitude  under  the 
*  slaves  of  their  fathers ;  and  offered  to  their  hopes 
the  dominion  of  their  new,  or  the  liberty  of  their 
ancient,  country.  In  the  right  wing  of  Bajazet, 
the  cuirassiers  of  Europe  charged,  with  faithful 
hearts  and  irresistible  arms ;  but  these  men  of 
iron  were  soon  broken  by  an  artful  flight  and 
headlong  pursuit;  and  the  janizaries  alone,  with- 
out cavalry  or  missile  weapons,  were  encompas- 
sed by  the  circle  of  the  Mogul  hunters.  Their 
valour  was  at  length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst, 
and  the  weight  of  numbers ;  and  the  unfortunate 
'  sultan,  afflicted  with  the  gout  in  his  hands  and 

feet,  was  transported  from  the  field  on  the  fleet- 
Defeat  and  est  of  his  horses.  He  was  pursued  and  taken 
bSw*^*^  ^y  *he  titular  khan  of  Zagatai ;  and  after  his  cap- 
ture, and  the  defeat  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the 
kingdom  of  Anatolia  submitted  to  the  conqueror^ 
who  planted  his  standard  at  Kiotahia,  and  dis- 
persed on  all  sides  the  ministers  of  rapine  and 
destruction.  Mirza  Mehemmed  Sultan,  the 
eldest  and  best  beloved  of  his  grandsons,  was 
dispatched  to  Boursa,  with  thirty  thousand 
horse;  and  such  was  his  youthful  ardour,  that 
he  arrived  with  only  four  thousand  at  the  gater 
of  the  capital,  after  performing  in  five  days  a 
march  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles.     Yet 

*  .Tlmonr  has  disiemUed  this  secret  and  important  neg^ociation  with 
the  Tartars,  which  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  joint  evidence  of  the 
Arabian  (torn.  i.c.  47,  p.  S91),  Tnrkish  (Aonal.  Leoncla?.  p.  921),  and 
Persian  historians  (Khoadcmin  apud  d'Herbelot,  p.  88S). 
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fear  is  still  more  rapid  4q  its  course ;  and  Soli-  chap. 
man,  the  son  of  Bajazet,  iiad  already  passed  over  ^^^' 
to  Eorope  with  the  royal  treasura  The  spoil,  ^^^ 
however,  of  the  palace  and  city  was  immense: 
the  inhabitants  had  escaped;  but  the  buildings, 
for  the  most  part  of  wood,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  , 
From  Boursa,  the  grandson  of  Timour  advanced 
to  Nice,  even  yet  a  iiaiir  and  flourishing  city ;  and 
the  Mogul  squadrons  were  only  stopped  by  the 
waves  of  the  Propontis.  The  same  success  at- 
tended the  other  mirzas  and  emirs  in  their  ex- 
cursions :  and  Smyrna,  defended  by  the  zeal  and 
courage  of  the  Rhodian  knights,  alone  deserved 
the  presence  of' the  emperor  himself.  After  an 
obstinate^defence,  the  place  was  taken  by  stormy 
all  that  breathed  was  put  to  the  sword  ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  christian  heroes  were  launched  from 
the  engines,  on  board  of  two  carracks,  or  great 
ships  of  Europe,  that  rode  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour. The  Moslems  of  Asia  rejoiced  in  their 
deliverance  from  a  dangerous  aifd  domestic  foe^ 
and  a  parallel  was  drawn  between  the  two  rivals, 
by  observing  that  Timour,  in  fourteen  days,  had 
reduced  a  fortress  which  had  sustained  seven 
years  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  blockade  of  Ba- 
jazet.^ 

The  iron  cage  in  which  Bajazet  was  imprison-  This  histo. 
ed  by  Tamerlane,  so  long  and  so  often  repeated  'in'cij^- 
as  a  moral  lesson,  is  now  rejected  as  a  fable  by 

^  For  the  war  of  Anatolia  or  Rornn,  I  add  tome  hinu  in  the  Instita. 
tions  to  the  copious  narratives  of  Sherefeddin  (1.  v,  c.  44-65)  and  Arab- 
shah  (torn,  ii,  c.  20-S6).  On  this  part  only  of  Timonr'»  history,  it  is 
lawful  to  qnote  the  Turks  (Cantemir,  p.  63,  65.  Annal.  Leiinclav.  p. 
S20-S82)  and  the  Greeks  (Phrania,  1,  i,  c.  29.  Ducas,  c.  16-17.  Chal- 
condyles,  I.  iii). 
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CHAP,  the  tnoderD  writers,  who  smile  at  the  Talgar  ere- 
^Jf^^  dulity."  They  appeal  with  coufidence  to  the 
Persian  history  of  Sherefeddin  Ali,  which  has 
been  given  to  oar  curiosity  in  a  French  yersion, 
and  from  which  I  shall  collect  and  abridge  a  more 
specious  narrative  of  this  memorable  transaction. 
bySSl^Pel  ^^  sooner  was  Timour  informed  that  the  cap- 
**"  *»»^  tive  Ottoman  was  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  than  he 
graciously  stept  forwards  to  receive  him;  seated 
him  by  his  sideband  mingled  with  just  reproaches 
a  soothing  pity  for  his  rank  and  misfortune. 
"  Alas !"  said  the  emperor,  "  the  decree  of  fate 
**  is  now  accomplished  by  your  own  fault:'  it  is 
"  the  M'eb  which  you  have  woven,  the  thorns  of 
"  the  tree  which  yourself  have  planted.  I  wish- 
'^  ed  to  spare,  and  even  to  assist,  the  champion 
**  of  the  Moslems:  you  braved  our  threats;  you 
**  despised  our  friendship;  you  forced  us  to  en- 
"  ter  your  kingdom  with  our  invincible  armies. 
**  Behold  the  event.  Had  you  vanquished,  I  am 
"  not  ignorant'  of  the  fate  which  you  reserved 
'*  for  myself  and  my  troops.  But  I  disdain  to  re- 
^'  taliate:  your  life  and  honour  are  secure;  and 
**  I  shall  express  my  gratitude  to  God  by  my 
"  clemency  to  man."  The  royal  captive  shewed 
some  signs  of  repentance,  accepted  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  robe  of  honour,  and  embraced  with  tears 
his  son  Mousa,  who,  at  his  request, was  sought 
and  found  among  the  captives  of  the  field.  The 
Ottoman  princes  were  lodged  in  a  splendid  pavi- 

■  The  scepticism  of  VolUire  (Essai  snr  PHistoire  Oenerale,  c  8a> 
is  ready  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  to  reject  a  popular  tale,  and  t» 
diminish  the  magnitude  of  vice  and  virtue^  and  on  most  occasions  hm 
increduTity  is  reasonable. 
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ion;  and  the  respect  of  the  guards  could  be   chap. 

surpassed  only  by  their  vigilance.    On  the  arri-  J^^'- 
val  of  the  baraui  from  Boursa,  Timour  restored 
the  queen  Despina  and  her  daughter  to  their  fa* 
tberand  husband;  but  he  piously  required  that 
the  Servian  princess,  who  had  hitherto  been  in* 
dulged  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  should 
embrace  without  delay  the  religion  of  the  pro- 
phet.    In  the  feast  of  victory,  to  which  Bajazet 
was  invited,  the  Mogul  emperor  placed  a  crown 
on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  with  a  so- 
lemn assurance  of  restoring  him  with  an  increase 
of  glory  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     But  the 
effect  of  this  promise  was  disappointed  by  the 
sultan's  untimely  death:  amidst  the  care  of  the 
mdst  skilful  physicians,  he*  expired  of  an  apo* 
p.exy  at  Akshehr,  the  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  about 
nine  mouths  after  his  defeat.     The  victor  drop* 
ped  a  tear  over  his  grave ;  his  body,  with  royal 
pomp,  was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  which 
he  had  erected  at  Boursa;  and*his  son  Mousa, 
after  receiving  a  rich  present  of  gold  and  jewels, 
of  horses  and  arms,  was  invested  by  a  patent  in 
red  ink  with  the  kingdom  of  Anatolia. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  a  generous  conqueror, 
which  has  been  extracted  from  his  own  memo- 
rials, and  dedicated  to  his  son  and  grandson, 
nineteen  years  after  his  decease,^  and,  at  a  time 
when  the  truth  was  remembered  by  thousands,  a 
manifest  falsehood  would  have  implied  a  satire 

■  See  the  history  of  Sberefeddin,  (1.  v,  c.  49,  62,  53,  69, 60).  TbU 
work  was  finished  at  Shirai,  in  the  year  1424,  and  dedicated  to  tiiltaii 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Sharokh,  the  son  of  Tlmonr,  who  reigned  in  Farsii- 
Uo  in  bu  father's  lifetime. 
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OHAF.  ou  his  real  conduct  Weighty  indeed  is  this 
-^^^^^^  evidence,  adopted^  by  all  the  Persian  histories;^ 
yet  flattery,  more  es][>ecially  in  the  East,  is  bane 
and  aHdacious;  and  the  harsh  and  ignominious 
treatment  of  Bajazet  is  attested  by  a  chain  of  wit- 
nesses, some  of  whom  shall  be  produced  in  the 
b*^th*^  ^-  order  of  their  time  and  country.  1.  The  reader 
Preach;  has  not  forgot  the  garrison  of  French,  whom  the 
marshal  Boucicault  left  behind  him  for  the  de- 
fence of  Constantinople.  They  were  on  the  spot 
to  receive  the  earliest  and  most  faithful  intelli- 
gence of  the  overthrow  of  their  great  adversary; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  them 
accompanied  the  Greek  embassy  to  the  camp  of 
Tamerlane.  From  their  account,  the  hardships 
of  the  prison  and  death  of  Bajazet  are  affirmed 
by  the  marshal's  servant  and  historian,  within 
iLmJ-I*!*  *^®  distance  of  seven  years.*  :J.  The  .name  of 
Poggius  the  Italian,"*  is  deservedly  famous  among 
the  revivers  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  elegant  dialogue  on  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune* was  composed  in  his  fiftieth  year,  tweoty- 

^  After  the  perusal  of  Khondemir,  Ebn  Schoanah,  &c.  the  learned 
dUcrSelot  (Bibliot  Orientale,  p.  883)  may  affirm,  that  thU  fable  is  not 
mentioDed  in  the  most  authentic  histories  ;  but  bis  denial  of  the  ▼isibie 
testimony  of  Arabshah,  leaves  some  room  to  suspect  his  accuracy. 

*  £t  iut  lui  meme  (Bqjozet)  pris,  et  men^  en  prison,  en  laquelle  nsou- 
mt  de  dkre  mmi  I  Memoirs  de  Boucicault,  p.  i,  c.  S7.  These  memoira 
were  composed  while  the  marshal  was  still  governor  of  Genoa,  Irona 
whence  he  was  expelled  in  the  year  1409,  by  a  popular  insurrectimi 
(Muratorl,  Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  xil,  p.  473,  474). 

^  The  reader  will  find  a  satisfactory  account  of  tlie  life  and  writings 
of  Poggias  in  the  Poggiana,  an  entertaining  work  of  M.  Lenfant,  and. 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Latina  medise  et  infimae  Stalls  of  Fabricias  (tom.  v. 
p.  S05-308).    Poggius  was  bom  in  the  year  1 380,  and  died  in  1459. 

*  The  dialogue  de  Varietate  Fortunae  (of  which  a  complete  and  eie^-^ 

faa« 
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eight  years  after  the  Turkish  victory  of  Tamer-   chap. 
lane;'  whom  he  celebrates  as  not  inferior  to  the^^^fj*^^ 
illustrious  barbarians  of  antiquity.     Of  his  ex- 
ploits and  discipline,  Poggius  was  informed  by 
several  occular  witnesses;  nor  does  he  foi^et  an 
example  so  apposite  to  his  theme  as  the  Otto- 
man monarch,  whom  the  Scythian  confined  like 
a  wild  beast  in  an  iron  cage,  and  exhibited  a 
spectacle  to  Asia.     I  might  add  the  authority  of 
two  Italian  chronicles,  perhaps  of  an  earlier  date, 
which  would  prove  at  least  that  the  same  story, 
whether  false  or  true,  was  imported  into  Europe 
with  the  first  tidings  of  the  revolution/     3.  At  j.  By  the 
the  time  when  Poggius  flourished  at  Rome,  Ah-  ^™'*> 
med  Ebn  Arabshah  composed  at  Damascus  the 
florid  and  malevolent  history  of  Timour,   for 
which  he  had  collected  materials  in  his  journeys 
over  Turkey  and  Tartary.**     Without  any  possi- 
ble correspondence  between  the  Latin  and  the    . 
Arabian  writer,  they  agree  in  the  fact  of  the  iron 
cage;  and  their  agreement  is  a  striking  proof  of 
their  common  veracity.     Ahmed  Arabshah  like- 

gaot  edition  lias  been  pabUshed  at  Paris,  in  1723,  in  4to)  was  composed 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  pope  Martin  Y,  (p.  5),  and  consequent- 
ly about  the.  end  of  the  year  1430. 

'  See  a  splendid  and  cloqoent  encomiam  of  Tamerlane,  p.  36-399 

ipse  enim  novi  (says  Poggins)  qui  iuere  in  ejus  castrs Re* 

gem  vivom  cepit,  caTe&que  in  modum  fer»  inclasam  per  omnem  Asiam 
circnmtnlit  egreginm  admirandom  que  spectacolnm  fortons. 

*  The  Chronicon  Tarvisiannm  (in  Mnratori,  Script.  Rernm  Italica- 
rnm,  torn,  xix,  p  800)  and  the  Annales  Estcnses  (tom.  xviii,  p.  974). 
The  two  anthors,  Andrea  de  Rednsiis  de  Qaero,  and  James  de  Delay  to, 
were  both  contemporaries,  and  both  chancellors,  the  one  of  Trevlgi, 
the  other  of  Fcrrara.   The  evidence  of  the  former  is  the  most  positive. 

^  See  Arabshah,  tom.  ii,  c.  28,34.  He  travelled  in  regiones  Rumseas, 
A.  H.  839  (A  D.  1435,  July  27),  tom.  u,  c.  2,  p.  13. 
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CHAP   wise  relates  another  outrage,  which  Bajazet  en 
dared,  of  a  more  domestic  and  tender  nature. 


»*%*X»»I%»% 


His  indiscreet  mention  of  women  and  divorces 
was  deeply  resented  by  the  jealous  Tartar:  in 
the  feast  of  victory,  the  wine  was  served  by  fe- 
male cupbearers,  and  the  sultan  beheld  his  own 
concubines  and  wives  confounded  among  the 
slaves,  and  exposed  without  a  veil  to  the  eyes  of 
mtemperance.    To  escape  a  similar  indignity,  it 
is  said  that  his  successors,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance, have  abstained  from  legitimate  nuptials; 
and  the  Ottoman  practice  and  belief,  at  least  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  attested  by  the  observ- 
ing Busbequius,'  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
4.  By  tiie  Vienna  to  the  great  Soliman*    4.  Such  is  the 
^^^^'     separation  of  language,  that  the  testimony  of  a 
Greek  is  not  less  independent  than  that  of  a 
Latin  or  an  Arab.     I  suppress  the  names  of 
Ghalcondyles  and  Ducas,  who  flourished  in  a 
later  period,  and  who  speak  in  a  less  positive 
tone;    but  more  attention  is   due  to  George 
Phranza,^  protovestiare  of  the  last  emperors,  and 
who  was  bom  a  year  before  the  battle  of  An- 
gora,   Twenty-two  years  after  that  event,  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Amurath  the  Second; 
and  the  historian  might  converse  with  some 
veteran  janizaries,  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
with  the  sultan,  and  had  themselves  seen  him 

>  Busbe^uiui  in  Legatione  Tarci«t,  epist.  i,  p«  69.  Yet  hit  rctpcetp 
able  aathority  ia  somewhat  tbaken  l>y  the  nibeeqaeDt  marrtai^  of 
Annrath  II.  with  a  Servian,  and  of  Mahomet  II.  with  an  Atlatic, 
princess  (Cantemir,  p.  8S,  9S). 
^  ^  See  the  testimony  of  George  Pbrania  (I.  i,  c.  29),  and  his  life  in 
HanclLius  <de  Script.  Bjaant.  p.  i,  c.  40).  Chalcondylet  and  Ducas 
spcalL  in  general  terms  of  Bajaset's  ckma». 
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in  his  iron  cage.     fi.  The  last  evidence,  in  every    chap. 
sense,  is  that  of  the  Turkish  annals,  which  have  ,,,^^,yj^^ 
been  consulted  or  transcribed  by  Leunclavius,  5.  By  tbc 
Pocock,  and  Cantemir.^    They  unanimously  de-  ^^'^ 
plore  the  captivity  of  the  iron  cage;  and  some 
credit  may  be  allowed  to  national  historians, virho 
cannot  stigmatize  the  Tartar  without  uncovering 
the  shame  of  their  king  and  country. 

From  these  opposite  premises,  a  fair  and  mo-  probabte 
derate  conclusion  may  be  deduced.  I  am  satis-  «»'>c*'»»*^ 
fied  that  Sherefeddin  AH  has  faithfully  describ- 
ed the  first  ostentatious  interyiew,  in  which  the 
conqueror,  whose  spirits  were  harmonised  by 
success,  affected  the  character  of  generosity. 
But  his  mind  was  insensibly  alienated  by  the 
unseasonable  arrogance  of  Bajazet;  the  com- 
plaints of  his  enemies,  the  Anatolian  princes, 
were  just  and  vehement;  and  Timour  betrayed 
a  design  of  leading  his  royal  captive  in  triumph 
to  Samarcand.  An  attempt  to  facilitate  his 
eHcape,  by  digging  a  mine  under  the  tent,  pro- 
voked the  Mogul  emperor  to  impose  a  harsher 
restraint ;  and  in  his  perpetual  marches,  an  iron 
€*age  on  a  waggon  might  be  invented,  not  as  a 
tvanton  insult,  but  as  a  rigorous  precaution. 
Timour  had  read  in  some  fabulous  history  a  si- 
milar treatment  of  one  of  his  predecessors^  a 
king  of  Persia;  and  Bajazet  was  condemned  to 
represent  the  person,  and  expiate  the  guilt  of  the 
Roman  Caesar.""     But  the  streugth  of  his  mind 

1  Anuales  Li^ttBelav.  p.  321.    Pocock,'  ProlegomcA.  ad  Adnlpharag. 
Dynast.  Cantemir,  p.  65. 
"  A  Sapor,  a  kiog  of  Persia,  had  wcen  made  priaoser,  aod  incloaad 

in 
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CHAP,  and  body  fainted  under  the  trial,  and  his  pre- 
l^Z\..  mature  death  might,  without  injustice,  be  ascrib- 
Death  of  ed  to  the  severity  of  Timour.  He  warred  not 
Bajazet,    ^j^jj  the  dead;  a  tear  and  a  sepulchre  were  all 

A    n   1403 

March  9. '  that  he  could  bestow  on  a  captive  who  was  de- 
livered from  his  power;  andifMousa,  the  son 
of  Bajazet,  was  permitted  to  reigrt  over  the  ruins 
of  Boursa,  the  greatest  part  of  the  provmce  of 
Anatolia  had  been  restored  by  the  conqueror  to 
their  lawful  sovereigns. 
Torm^f  From  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
jraeito  of  and  ffom  the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Ar- 
A.DaJuit.  chipelago,  Asia  was  in  the  hands  of  Timour;  his 
armies  were  invincible,  his  ambition  was  bound- 
less, and  his  zeal  might  aspire  to  conquer  an^ 
convert  the  christian  kingdoms  of  the  West, 
which  already  trembled  at  his  name.  He  touch- 
ed the  utmost  verge  of  the  land ;  but  an  insu* 
perable,  though  narrow,  sea  rolled  between  the 
two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia;''  and  the 
lord  of  so  many  tomans^  or  myriads,  of  horse, 
was  not  master  of  a  single  galley.  The  two  pas- 
sages of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  of  Con- 
stantinople and  <jiaIlipoli,  were  possessed,  the 
one  by  the  christians,  the  other  by  the  Turks. 

in  the  figure  of  a  cow*i  hide,  by  Maximlan  or  Galeriiis  Caesar.  Sach 
if  the  ikble  related  by  Xatychiui  (Annal.  torn  i,  p.  421,  Ten.  Pocock). 
The  recoUectioD  of  the  true  hUtory  (Decline  aod  Fall,  &c.  vol.  ii,  p. 
144^156)  will  teach  us  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  the  Orientals  of 
the  ages  which  precede  the  hegira. 

'  '  Arabshah  (torn,  ii,  c.  26)  describes,  like  a  curious  traveller,  the 
•traits  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople.  To  acquire  a  just  idea  of  theie 
events,  I  have  compared  the  narratives  and  prejudices  of  the  Moguls, 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Arabians.  The  Spanhh  ambassador  mentions  this 
hostile  union  of  the  christians  and  Ottomans  (Vie  de  Timour,  p.  06)* 
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On  this  great  occasion,  they  forgot  the  difference  chap. 
of  religion,  to  act  with  union  and  firmness  in  the    ^^^' 
common  cause:  the  double  straits  were  guard- 
ed with  ships  and  fortifications ;  and  they  sepa« 
rately  withheld  the  transports  which  Timour 
demanded  of  either  nadon,  under  the  pretence 
of  attacking  tbeir  enemy.     At  the  same  time, 
they  soothed  his  pride  with  tributary  gifts  and 
suppliant  embassies,  and  prudently  tempted  him 
to  retreat  with  the  honours  of  victory.  Soliman, 
the  son  of  Bajazet,  implored  his  clemency  for 
his  father  and  himself;  accepted,  by  a  red  pa* 
tent,  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Romania; 
which  he  already  held  by  the  sword ;  and  reiter* 
ated  his  ardent  wish,  of  casting  himself  in  per- 
son at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  the  world.     The 
Greek  emperor"^  (either  John  or  Manuel)  sub« 
mitted  to  pay  the  same  tribute  which  he  had  sti- 
pulated with  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  ratified  the 
treaty  by  an  oath  of  allegiance,  from  which  he 
could  absolve  his  conscience  as  soon  as  the  Mo- 
gpl  arms  had  retired  firom  Anatolia.    But  the 
fears  and  fancy  of  nations  ascribed  to  the  ambi- 
tious Tamerlane  a  new  design  of  vast  and  ro- 
mantic compass;  a  design  of  subduing  Egypt 
and  Africa,  marching  from  the  Nile  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  entering  Europe  by  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  after  imposing  his  yoke  on  the 
kingdoms  of  Christendom,  of  j-etuming  home  by 

*  Since  the  name  of  Caetar  bad  been  trantferred  to  the  »nltani  of 
Room,  the  Greek  princei  of  Conitantinople  (Sberefeddin,  I.  ▼,  c.  64)  ^ 

were  confounded  with  the  christbui  krd$  of  Gallipoli,  Thetsalonica, 
kc  nnder  the  title  of  Tekkwr,  which  is  derived  by  comiptioo  from  tte 
lenitive  ru  nu^  (Cantemir,  p.  51) ,  -  ^  -     "^   . 
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CHAP,  tbe  deserts  of  Russia  and  Tartary*    This  rt- 
^^^'    mote,  and  perhaps  imagioary,  danger  was  avert- 
ed by  the  submission  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt; 
tbe  honours  of  the  prayer  and  the  coin  attested 
at  Cairo  tbe  supremacy  of  Timour;  and  a  rare 
gift  of  a  girqffh,  or  camelopard,  and  nine  08^ 
tricbes,  represented  at  Samarcand  the  tribute  of 
tbe  African  world.    Our  imagination  is  not  less 
astonished  by  the  portrait  of  a  Mogul,  whO|  ib 
his  camp  before  Smyrna,  meditates,  and  almost 
accomplishes,  tbe  invasion  of  tbe  Chinese  ena^ 
pire.i"    Timour  was  ui^ed  to  this  enterprise  by 
national  honour  and  religious  zeal.    The  tor- 
rents which  he  had  shed  of  mussulman  blood 
could  be  expiated  only  by  an  equal  destruction 
of  the  infidels ;  and  as  he  now  stood  at  the  gates 
of  paradise,  he  might  best  secure  his  glorious  ao* 
trance,  by  demolishing  tbe  idols  of  China,  found* 
tag  moschs  in  every  city,  and  establishing  the 
professicm  of  faith  in  one  God,  and  his  prophet 
Mahomet.    The  recent  expulsion  of  the  house 
of  Zingis  was  an  insult  on  the  Mogul  name ;  and 
the  disorders  of  the  empire  afforded  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  revenge.    The  illustrious  Hong- 
vou,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Mingf  died  four 
years  before  the  battle  of  Angora;  and  his  grand- 
son, a  weak  and  unfortunate  youth,  was  burnt 
in  his  palace,  after  a  million  of  Chinese  had 
perished  in  the  civil  war."*    Before  he  evacu- 

'  See  Sbere/eddin,  1.  ▼,  c.  4,  who  marksy  in  a  jqtt  itineraty^  the  nmd 
to  China,  which  Arabshah  (torn,  ii,  c.  8ft)  painti  io  vague  and  rhetari. 
cal  Goloart. 

4  Sjnopaii  HUl*  Sioieie,  p.  74-76  (io  tbe  foiirtb  part  of  ttie  RelatieiM 

de 
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ated  Anatolia,  Timoor  despatched  beyond  the  chap 
Sihoon  a  numerous  army,  or  rather  colony,  of^^^^*^ 
his  old  and  new  subjects,  to  open  the  road,  to 
subdue  the  pagan  Cahnucks  and  Mungals,  and 
to  found  cities  and  magazines  in  the  desert;  and, 
by  the  diligence  of  bis  lieutenant,  he  soon  receiv* 
ed  a  perfect  map  and  description  of  the  un- 
known regions,  from  the  source  of  the  Irtish  to 
the  wall  of  China.  During  these  preparations, 
the  emperor  achieved  the  final  conquest  of  Geor* 
gia;  passed  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes;  appeased  the  troubles  of  Persia;  and 
slowly  returned  to  his  capital,  after  a  campaign 
of  four  years  and  nine  mouths. 

On  the  throne  of  Samarcand,'  he  divplayed,  in  Hit  uu 
%  short  repose,  his  magnificence  and  power ;  lis-  ^^^^S^ 
tened  to  the  complaints  of  the  people;  distribu-  j^,"*^**** 
ted  a  just  measure  of  rewards  and  punishments;  ^.d.14m, 
employed  his  riches  in  the  architecture  of  pa- 
laces and  temples;  and  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary, 
Russia,  and  Spain,  the  last  of  whom  presented 
a  suit  of  tapestry  which  eclipsed  the  pencil  of 
the  Oriental  artists.    The  marriage  of  six  of  the 
emperor's  grandsons  was  esteemed  an  act  of  re- 
ligion as  well  as  of  paternal  tenderness ;  and  the 
pomp  of  the  ancient  caliphs  wa$  revived  in  their 
nuptials.    They  were  celebrated  iu  the  gardens 
of  Canighul,  decorated  with  innumaraUe  tents 

de  TbevenoC),  DoMde,  Hiit.  dt  la  eUne  (torn,  i,  p.  607,  SOS,  folf« 
edition);  and  for  the  ehionology  of  the  Cfaineie  cmpcron,  de  Oaignti^ 
ffiit.  det  Hmif ,  torn,  i,  p.  71,  79. 

'  For  the  return,  triumph,  and  death,  of  Timoiir,  see  Shcrcfeddia  (L 
▼i,  c.  l-SO)  and  Arabdiah  (tonnvU,  c.  UAt). 
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CHAP,  and  pavilions,  which  displayed  the  luxury  of  a 
great  city  and  the  spoils  of  a  victorious  camp. 
Whole  forests  were  cut  down  to  supply  fuel  for 
the  kitchens;  the  plain  was  spread  with  pyra- 
mids of  meat,  and  vases  of  every  liquor,  to 
which  thousands  of  guests  were  courteously  in- 
vited: the  orders  of  the  state,  and  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  were  marshalled  at  the  royal  banquet; 
nor  were  the  ambassadors  of  Europe  (says  the 
haughty  Persian)  excluded  from  the  feast ;  since 
even* the  casses^  the  smallest  of  fish,  find  their 
place  in  the  ocean/  The  public  joy  was  testi- 
fied by  illuminations  and  masquerades;  the 
trades  of  Samarcand  passed  in  review;  and 
every  trade  was  emulous  to  execute  some  quaint 
devise,  some  marvellous  pageant,  with  the  mate- 
rials  of  their  peculiar  art.  After  the  marriage- 
contracts  had  been  ratified  by  this  cadhis,  the 
bridegrooms  and  their  brides  retired  to  the  nup- 
tial chambers;  nine  times,  according  to  the  Asi- 
atic fashion,  they  were  dressed  and  undressed; 
and  at  each  change  of  apparel,  pearls  and  rubies 
were  showered  on  their  heads,  and  contemptu- 
ously abandoned  to  their  attendants.  A  gene- 
ral indulgence  was  proclaimed:  every  law  was 
relaxed,  every  pleasure  was  allowed,  the  people 
was  ffee,  the  sovereign  was  idle;  and  the  histo- 

*  Shcrefeddin  (1*  ^9  c.  S4)  mentions  the  ambauadon  of  one  of  the 
ao»t  potent  lofereigns  of  Europe.  We  know  that  it  was  Henry  III., 
king  of  Castile  ^  and  the  curious  relation  of  his  two  embassies  is  still 
extant  (Mariana,  Hist  Hispan.  1.  *ziz,  c.  11 ,  torn,  ii,  p.  889,  S30.  Ave** 
tissement  a  THist.  de  Timor  Bee,  p.  28-SS).  There  appears  likewise 
to  have  been  some  correspondence  between  the  Hogol  emperor  and 
the  court  of  ChariesYII.,  king  of  France  (Histoire,de  France,  par 
VeUy  et  Villaret,  torn,  jdi,  p.  8M) 
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rian  of  Thnour  may  remark,  that,  after  deTotiog  chap. 
fifty  years  to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only  ^^^J^^^ 
happy  period  of  his  life  were  the  two  months  in 
which  he  ceased  to  exercise  iiis  power.  But  he 
was  soon  awakened  to  the  cares  of  gOYerumeot 
and  war.  The  standard  was  unfurled  for  the 
invasion  of  China;  the  emirs  made  their  report 
of  two  hundred  thousand,  the  select  and  veteran 
soldiers  of  Iran  and  Toiiran;  their  baggage  and 
provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred  great 
waggons,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and 
camels :  and  the  troops  might  prepare  for  a  long 
absence,  since  more  than  six  months  were  em- 
ployed in  the  tranquil  journey  of  a  caravan  from 
Samarcand  to  Pekin.  Neither  age,  nor  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter,  could  retard  the  impatience 
of  Timour;  he  mounted  on  horseback,  passed 
the  Sihoon  on  the  ice>  marched  seventy-six  pa- 
rasangs,  three  hundred  miles,  from  his  capital, 
and  pitched  his  last  camp  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Otrar,  where  he  was  expected  by  the  angel  of 
death.  Fatigue,  and  the  indiscreet  use  of  iced  ^**  ^'**, 
virater  accelerated  the  progress  of  his  fever;  and  to  chiDa, 
the  conqueror  of  Asia  expired  in  the  seventieth  Apfiii!^" 
year  of  his  age,  thirty-five  years  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Zagatai.  His  designs 
were  lost ;  his  armies  were  disbanded ;  China 
was  saved;  and  fourteen  years  after  his  decease, 
the  most  powerfOl  of  his  children  sent  an  em- 
bassy of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the  court  of 
Pekin.* 

.  See  the  traiulaUoD  of  the  Penim  accoimt  of  their  embaisy,  A  co- 
riom  and  original  piece  (in  the  fourth  part  of  the  Relations  de  Theve- 

not). 
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CHAP.  The  fame  of  Timour  has  pervaded  the  East 
^1^7/^.  and  West;  his  posterity  is  still  invested  with  the 
Character  imperial  title:  and  the  admiration  of  his  sul>- 

and  merits        *  ■  ■  •         i  ^  j    •* 

of  TmiM-.  jeets,  who  revered  him  almost  as  a  deity,  may 
be  justified,  in  some  degree,  by  the  praise  or 
confession  of  his  bitterest  enemies/  Although 
be  v^as  lame  of  an  hand  and  foot,  his  form  and 
stature  were  not  unworthy  of  his  rank;  and  his 
▼igorons  health,  so  essential  to  himself  and  to 
the  world,  was  corroborated  by  temperance  and 
exercise.  In  his  familiar  discourse  he  was  grave 
and  modest,  and  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Arar 
bic  language,  he  spoke,  with  fluency  and  ele- 
gance, the  Persian  and  Turkish  idioms.  It  was 
his  delight  to  converse  with  the  learned  on  to- 
pics of  history  and  science;  and  the  amusement 
of  his  leisure  hours  was  the  game  of  chess, 
which  he  improved,  or  corrupted,  with  new  re- 
finements.' In  his  religion,  he  was  zealous, 
though  not  perhaps  an  orthodox,  mussulman;^ 
but  his  sound  understanding  may  tempt  us  to  be- 
sot). They  presented  the  emperor  of  Chio«  with  an*  old  horte  which 
THnour  had  formerly  rede«  It  wa^lii  the  year  1419  that  (hey  depart- 
ed from  the  court  of  Herat,  to  which  place  they  retumed  in  14S8  Irom 
Pel(ia. 

•  From  Arahriiah,  tom.  ii,  c.  99.  The  bright  or  lofter  colonrs  are 
honrowed  from  Sherefeddin,  d'Herbelot,  aad  the  lot tituUoM. 

'  His  oew  system  was  multiplied  from  SS  pieces  and  64  sqnarQa,  to 
S6  pieces  and  110  or  ISO  squares.  Bnt,  eacept  in  his  court,  the  old 
game  has  teen  thought  sufficiently  elabohite.  The  Mogul  emperor 
was  rather  pleased  than  hurt,  with  the  victery  of  a  subject :  a  dieta- 
player  will  feel  the  value  of  this  encomiom ! 

7  Sec  Sherefeddin,  1.  ▼,  c.  15,  25.  Arabshah  (tom.  ii,  c.  96,  p.  801, 
SOS)  reproves  the  impiety  of  Timour  and  the  Moguls,  i^ho  almost  pr^ 
ferred  to  the  koran,  the  yosftt,  or  law  of  Ztngls  (cui  Dens  maledicat) ; 
•or  wiU  he  believe  that  Shaiokh  had  aboiiihred  the  ate  and  a  Mtharity  of 
that  Pfegan  code. 
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lieve»  thtl  a  fiiperatitious  revereDce  for  omens  chap. 
aod  prophesies,  for  saiuts  aod  astrologers,  was 
only  affected  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  In  the 
government  of  a  vast  empire,  he  stood  alone  and 
absolate,  without  a  rebel  to  oppose  bis  power, 
a  fitvourite  to  seduce  bis  affections,  or  a  miniiiter 
to  mislead  his  judgment  It  was  his  firmest 
maxim,  that  whatever  might  be  the  consequence, 
the  word  of  the  prince  should  never  be  disputed 
or  recalled;  but  his  foes  have  maliciously  ob- 
served, that  the  commands  of  anger  and  de- 
struction were  more  strictly  executed  than  those 
of  beneficence  and  favour.  His  sons  and  grand- 
sons, of  whom  Timour  left  six-and-thirty  at  his 
decease,  were  his  first  and  most  submissive  sub- 
jects; and  whenever  they  deviated  from  their 
duty,  they  were  corrected,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Ziogis,  with  the  bastonade,  and  afterwards 
restored  to  honour  and  command.  Perhaps  his 
b^art  was  not  devoid  of  the  social  virtues;  per- 
haps he  was  not  incapable  of  loving  his  friends, 
and  pardoning  his  enemies;  but  the  rules  of 
morality  are  founded  on  the  public  interest; 
and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  applaud  the  unsdom 
of  a  monarch,  for  the  liberality  by  which  he  is 
not  impoverished,  and  for  the  justice  by  which 
he  is  strengthened  and  enriched.  To  maintain 
Uie  harmony  of  authority  and  obedience,  to  chas- 
tise the  proud,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  reward 
tiie  deserving,  (o  banish  vice  and  idleness  from 
his  dominions,  to  secure  the  traveller  and  mer- 
chant, to  restrain  the  depredations  of  the  soldier, 
to  cherish  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  to  en- 
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CHAP,  courage  indiislry  and  learning,  and,  by  an  equal 
and  moderate  assessment,  to  increase  the  reve- 
nue,  without  increasing  the  taxes,  are  indeed  the 
duties  of  a  prince;  but,  in  the  discharge  of  these 
duties,  he  finds  an  ample  and  immediate  recom* 
pense.  Timour  might  l>oast,  that,  at  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of  anarchy 
and  rapine,  whilst  under  his  prosperous  monar- 
chy a  child,  fearless  and  unhurt,  might  carry  a 
purse  of  gold  from  the  east  to  the  west.  Such 
was  his  confidence  of  merit,  that  from  this  refor- 
mation he  derived  excuse  for  his  victories,  and 
a  title  to  universal  dominion.  T'he  four  follow- 
ing observations  will  serve  to  appreciate  his 
claim  to  the  public  gratitude;  and  perhaps  we 
shall  conclude,  that  the  Mogul  emperor  was  ra- 
ther the  scourge  than  the  benefactor  of  mankind. 
1.  If  some  partial  disorders,  some  local  oppres- 
sions, were  healed  by  the  sword  of  Timour,  the 
remedy  was  far  more  pernicious  than  the  dk- 
ease.  By  their  rapine,  cruelty,  and  discord,  the 
petty  tyrants  of  Persia  might  afflict  their  sub- 
jects; but  whole  nations  were  crushed  under  the 
footsteps  of  the  reformer.  Hie  ground  which 
had  been  occupied  by  flourishing  cities  was  oft^i 
marked  by  his  abominable  trophies,  by  columns, 
or  pyramids,  of  human  heads.  Astracan,  Cariz- 
me,  Delhi,  Ispahan,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  Damas- 
cus, Boursa,  Smyrna,  and  a  thousand  otheci, 
were  sacked,  or  burnt,  or  utterly  destroyed,  in 
his  presence,  and  by  his  troops;  and  perhaps liis 
conscience  would  have  been  startled,  if  a  priest 
or  philosopher  had  dared  to  number  the  millions 
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of  victims  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  the  esta-    chap 
blishment  of  peace  and  order/     2.  His  most  de-  ^ 
stmctive  wars  were  rather  inroads  than  con- 
quests.    He  invaded  Turkestan,  Kipzak,  Rus- 
sia, Hindostau,  Syria,  Anatolia,  Armenia,  and 
Georgia,  without  a  hope  or  a  desire  of  preserving 
those  distant  provinces.     From  thence  he  de- 
parted, laden  with  spoil;  but  he  left  behind  him 
neither  troops  to  awe  the  contumacious,  nor  ma- 
gistrates to  protect  the  obedient,  natives.    When 
he  had  broken  the  fabric  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, he  abandoned  them  to  the  evils  which 
his  invasion  had  aggravated  or  caused ;  nor  were 
these  evils  compensated  by  any  present  or  pos- 
sible benefits.     3.  Th^  kingdoms  of  Transoxiana 
and  Persia  were  the  proper  field  which  he  la- 
boured to  cultivate  and  adorn,  as  the  perpetual 
inheritance  of  his  family.    But  his  peaceful  la- 
bours were  often  interrupted,  and   sometimes 
blasted,  by  the  absence  of  the  conqueror.  While 
he  triumphed  on  the  Volga  or  the  Ganges,  his 
servant^,  and  even  his  sons,  forgot  their  master 
and  their  duty.    The  public  and  private  injuries 
were  poorly  redressed  by  the  tardy  rigour  of  en- 
quiry and  punishment;  and  we  must  be  content 
to  praise  the  Institutions  of  Timour  as  the  spe- 
cious idea  of  a  perfect  monarchy.    4.  Whatso-i 

*  Besidet  the  bloody  passages  of  this  narradTe,  I  must  refer  to  an 
anticipatioii  in  the  sixth  volame  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  which,  in  a 
single  note  (p.  66,  note  26),  accnmnlates  near  200,000  heads  of  the  mo- 
nnments  of  hjs  crnelty.  Except  id  Rowe's  play  on  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, I  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  Hmonr's  amiable  moderation  (Whit^ *s 
Preface,  p.  7).  Yet  I  can  excose  a  generous  enthosiasm  in  the  reader, 
and  still  more  in  the  editor^  of  the  ImtihUioiu, 
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CHAP,  ever  might  be  the  blessings  of  his  administmtiot, 
J^:.,  they  evaporated  v.itb  hi«  Me.    To  r«gn  «A^ 
than  to  govern,  w.«  the  ambition  ^»«  «b»W«» 
and  grandchildren,-  the  enemies  of  each  other 
and  of  the  people.    A  fragment  oOhe  empire 
was  upheld  vrith  some  glory  by  Sharokh  hw 
youngit  son;  but  after  Ms  decease   the  «c^ 
ias  ^ain  involved  in  darkness  and  blood;  and 
before  the  end  of  a  century,  Transoxiana  and 
Persia  were  trampled  by  the  Uzbeks  from  the 
north,  and  the  Turkmans  of  the  black  and  white 
sheep.    The  race  of  Timour  would  have  bca» 
extinct,  if  an  hero,  his  descendant  m  the  fifth 
degree,  had  not  fled  before  the  Uzbek,  arm*  to 
theconquestofHindostan.     His  successors  (the 
irreat  Moguls)*  extended  their  sway  from  the 
mountains  of  Cashmir  to  Cape  Comoriu.  and 
from  Candahar  to  the  gulf  of  Bengal.    Smce  the 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  their  empire  has  been  dis- 
solved ;  their  treasures  of  Delhi  ha^e  been  nfled 
by  a  Persian  robber,  and  the  richest  of  their 
kingdoms  is  now  possessed  by  a  company  of 
christian  merchants,  of  a  remote  island  in' the 
.  Northern  ocean. 
OtH  w.«      Far  diflferent  was  the  fete  of  the  OttomM 
if S^jiS^  monarchy.     The  massy  trunk  was  bent  to  the 
A.D.i4oi.g,^„nj^  but  no  sooner  did  the  hurricane  pass 

.  Connlt  tb«  tot  chapter!  of  SherefHein  and  AraWtah.  i»J  M.  de 
0«ip.e.  (Hi.t.  d«  HnoN  to».  i»,  I.  «),  ^T"  •»»'»'' jl.^'ff 
Sbab  p.  1-6S.  The  story  of  Timonr'.  dwcendanti  u  imperfectlj  told, 
and  the  .ecoiid  and  third  parte  of  Sherefeddin  are  nnknown. 

»  Shah  AUnm,  the  present  Mogul,  i»  in  the  fourteenth  depeefroiB 
Timonr,hyMiraB  Shah,hi.thhrd  .on.  See  the  second  *olMne  of  Dow* 
Hiitor;  of  Hindostan. 
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away»  than  it  again  rose  with  fresh  vigour  and  chap. 
more  lively  vegetation.     When  Timour,  in  every    ^^' 
sense,  bad  evacuated  Anatolia,  he  left  the  cities 
without  a  palace,  a  treasure,  or  a  king.    The  4 
open  country  was  overspread  with  hordes  of 
shepherds  and  robbers  of  Tartar  or  Turkman 
origin ;  the  recent  conquesCs  of  Bajazet  were  re- 
stored to  the  emirs,  one  of  whom,  in  base  re- 
venge,, demolished  his  sepulchre;  and  his  five 
sons  were  eager,  by  civil  discord,  to  consume 
the  remnant  of  their  patrimony.    I  shall  enume- 
rate their  names  in  the  order  of  their  age  and 
actions."^     1.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  I  relate  the  1.  mwu*] 
story  of  the  true  Mtistaphuy  or  of  an  impostor,  ^^^ 
who  personated  that  lost  prince.     He  fought  by 
his  father's  side  in  the  battle  of  Angora:  but 
ivhen  the  captive  sultan  was  permitted  to  in* 
qii;re  for  his  children,  Mousa  alone  could  be 
found ;  and  the  Turkish  historians,  the  slaves  of 
the  triumphant  faction,  are  persuaded  that  his 
brother  was  confounded  among  the  slain.     If 
Mustapha  escaped  from  that  disastrous  field,  he 
wa3  concealed  twelve  years  from  his  friends  and 
enemies,  till  he  emerged  in  Thessaly,  and  was 
bailed  by  a  numerous  party,  as  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Bajazet.     His  first  defeat  would  have 
been  his  last,  had  not  the  true,  or  false,  Musta- 
pha been  saved  by  the  Greeks,  and  restored,  af- 
ter the  decease  of  his  brother  Mahomet,  to  liber- 
ty and  empire.     A  degenerate  mind  seemed  to 

«  The  civil  wan,  from  the  death  of  Bajazet  to  that  of  Mastapha,  are 
related  according  to  the  Torks,  by  Demetrint  Cantemir  p.  68-89.  Of 
die  Greelu,  Chalcondylet  (I.  iv  and  ▼),  Phranza  (1.  i,  c.  80*M),  and  D«. 
cas  (c  IS-27),  the  lant  it  the  most  copious  and  best  informed. 
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CHAP,  ai^e  his  spurioas  birth ;  and  if,  on  the  throne  of 
Adrianople,  he  was  adored  as  the  Ottoman  sul- 
tan, his  flight,  his  fetters,  and  an' ignominious 
gibbet,  delivered  the  impostor  to  popular  con- 
tempt. A  similar  character  and  claim  was  as- 
serted by  several  rival  pretenders;  thirty  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  suffered  under  the  name  of 
Mustapba;  and  these  frequent  executions  may 
perhaps  insinuate,  that  the  Turkish  court  was 
not  perfectly  secure  of  the  death  of  the  lawful 

s.  Imj  prince.  2.  After  his  father's  captivity,  Isa"^ 
reigned  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
•Angora,  Sinope,  and  the  Black  sea;  and  his  am- 
.  bassadors  were  dismissed  from  the  presence  of 
Timour  with  fair  promises  and  honourable  gifts. 
But  their  master  was  soon  deprived  of  his  pro- 
vince and  life,  by  a  jealous  brother,  the  sovereign 
of  Amasia ;  and  the  final  event  suggested  a  pious 
allusion,  that  the  law  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  oflsa 
and  Mousa  had  been  abrogated  by  the  greater 

ttoWmwi^  MaJiomet.    3.  Soliman  is  not  numbered  in  the 

A.  D.  1409-  i»     1        m       1  •   1 

1410.  list  of  the  Turkish  emperors:  yet  he  checked 
the  victorious  progress  of  the  Moguls;  and  after 
their  departure,  united  for  a  while  the  thrones 
of  Adrianople  and  Boursa.  In  war  he  was 
brave,  active,  and  unfortunate;  his  courage  was 
softened  by  clemency ;  but  it  was  likewise  in- 
flamed by  presumption,  and  corrupted  by  iu- 
temperance  and  idleness.  He  relaxed  the  nerves 
of  discipline,  in  a  government  vt^here  either  the 

-  *  Arabthali,  tom.  ii,  c.  26,  ivbose  tfftimony  on  this  occasion  it 
weighty  and  Tslnablo..  The  existence  of  Isa  (nnknown  to  the  Turks) 
b  likewise  confirmed  by  Sberefeddin  (K  t,  c.  57). 
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subject  or  the  sovereign  must  continually  trem-  csap. 
ble;  his  vices  alienated  the  chiefe  of  the  army  ^^^^^* 
and  the  law ;  and  his  daily  drunkenness,  so  qon* 
tempdble  in  a  prince  and  a  man,  was  doubly 
odious  in  a  disciple  of  the  prophet.     In  the  slum-* 
her  of  intoxication  he  was  surprised  by  his  bro- 
tlier  Mousa;  and  as  he  ^ed  from    Adrianople 
towards   the  Byzantine  capital,   Soliman  was 
overtaken  and  slain  in  a  bath,  after  a  reign  of 
seven  years  and  ten  months.     4.  The  investi-  4.  moui.,' 
ture  of  Mousa  degraded  him  as  the  slave  of  the  ^•»-^**®' 
Moguls:  his  tributary  kingdom  of  Anatolia  was 
confined  within  a  narrow  limit,  nor  could  his 
broken  militia  and  empty  treasury  contend  with 
the  hardy  and  veteran  bands  of  the  sovereign  of 
Romania.     Mousa  fled  in  disguise  from  the  pa- 
lace of  Boursa;  traversed  the  Propontis  in  an 
open  boat;  wandered  over  the  Wallachian  and 
Servian  hills;    and  after  some. vain  attempts, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Adrianople,  so  recently 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Soliman.     In  a  reign 
of  three  years  and  a  half,  his  troops  were  victo- 
rious against  the  christians  of  Hungary  and  the 
Morea;  but  Mousa  was  ruined  by  his  timorous 
disposition  and  unseasonable  clemency.     After 
resigning  the  sovereignty  of  Anatolia,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  perfidy  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
superior  ascendant  of  his  brother  Mahomet.     5. 
The  final  victory  of  Mahomet  was  the  just  re-  ^ 
compence  of  his  prudence  and  moderation.    Be-  met  i*  ^ 
fore  his  fathers  captivity,  the  royal  youth  had  ^42^^**** 
been  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Ainasia, 
thirty  days  journey  from  Constantinople,  and  the 
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CHAP.  Turkish  frontier  agninsi  the  christians  of  Trebi- 
^^3;^  zond  and  Geoi^ia.  The  castle,  in  Asiatic  war- 
fare,  was  esteemed  impregnable;  and  the  city  of 
Amasia,*  which  is  equally  diyided  by  the  river 
Iris^  rises  on  either  side  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, and  represents  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
image  of  Bagdad.  In  his  rapid  career,  Timour 
appears  to  have  overlooked  this  obscure  and  con- 
tumacious  angle  of  Anatolia;  and  Mahomet, 
without  provoking  the  conqueror,  maintained  his 
silent  independence^  and  chased  from  the  pro- 
vince the  last  stra^lers  of  the  Tartar  host.  He 
relieved  himsdf  from  the  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood of  Isa;  but  in  the  contests  of  their  more 
powerful  brethren,  his  Ifirm  neutrality  was  re- 
spected; till,  i^r  the  triumph  of  Mousa,  he 
stood  forth  the  heir  and  avenger  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Soliman.  Mahomet  obtained  Anatolia  by 
treaty,  and  Romania  by  arms;  and  the  soldier 
who  presented  him  with  the  head  of  Mousa,  was 
rewarded  as  the  benefactor  of  his  king  and  coun- 
try. The  ^%ht  years  of  his  sole  and  peaceful 
reign  were  usefully  employed  in  banishing  the 
vices  of  civil  discord,  and  restoring  on  a  firmer 
basis  the  fiibric  of  the  Ottoman  monarchy.  His 
last  care  was  the  choice  of  two  vizirs,  Bajazet 
and  Ibrabiasy'  who  might  guide  the  youth  of  his 

•  Ankthab,  loc.  ciut.  Abnlfcda,  Oeograph.  tab.  mi,  p.  SOS.  Bo- 
befuni,  cpUt.  i,  p.  00, 97,  in  Ittnere  C  P.  et  Aomiane. 

'  The  Ttttnet  df  IbnAim  sk  pniaed  by  a  contemporary  Greek  (D«- 
eai,  c.  95).  His  Apaceadants  are  the  sole  nobles  in  Turkey :  ihey  con- 
tent themieUea  with  the  administration  of  his  pions  fonndation*,  are  ex- 
cnsed  firom  public  offices,  and  reoeire  two  aannal  viMts  from  the  sultan 
(CanlMnir,  p.  TC). 
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son  Aniurath;  and  such  was  their  union  and   chap 
prudence^  that  they  concealed  above  forty  days    ^^^* 
the  emperor's  death,  till  the  arrival  of  hisi  sue*  Reign Vr' 
cessor  in  the  palace  of  Boursa.     A  new  war  was  f  ."^"^iw! 
kindled  in  Europe  by  the  prince,  or  impostor,  ^^^^ 
Mustapha;  the  first  vizir  lost  bis  army  and  his 
head;  but  the  more  fortunate  Ibrahim,  whose 
name  and  family  are  still  revered,  extinguished 
the  last  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Bajazet,  and 
closed  the  scene  of  domestic  hostility. 

In  these  conflicts,  the  wisest  Turks,  and  in-  Re-imioB 
deed  the  body  of  the  nation,  were  strongly  at-  ottomtn 
tached  to  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Romania  and  •"£"1^*31 
Anatolia,  so  often  torn  asunder  by  private  am- 
bition, were  animated  by  a  strong  and  invincible 
tendency  of  cohesion.  Their  efforts  might  have 
instructed  the  christian  powers;  and  had  they 
occupied  with  a  confederate  fleet  the  straits  of 
Gallipoli,  the  Ottomans,  at  least  in  Europe,  must 
have  been  speedily  annihilated.  But  the  schism 
of  the  West,  and  the  factions  and  wars  of  France 
and  England,  diverted  the  Latins  from  this  ge- 
nerous enterprise:  they  enjoyed  the  present  re- 
spite, without  a  thought  of  futurity ;  and  were 
often  tempted  by  a  momentary  interest  to  serve 
the  common  enemy  of  their  religion.  A  colony 
of  Genoese,'  which  had  been  planted  at  Phocca'' 


■  See  Pacbymer  (L  ▼.  c.  29),  Nicephoras  Gregoras  (1.  U,  c.  1), 
rcfeddin  (1.  t,  c.  57),  and  Ducm  (c.  26).  The  last  of  thege,  a  cnrioiit 
and  careful  obserrer,  ii  entitled,  from  hit  birtb  and  station,  to  particu- 
lar credit  in  all  that  concerns  Ionia  and  the  islands.  Among  the  aa- 
.tions  that  resorted  to  New  Pbocaea,be  mentions  tbe  EngUsb(A}7X<iw); 
tm  early  evidence  of  Mediterranean  trade. 

^  For  tbe  syiiit  of  mTigatira,  and  firMdom  ef  andent  Pb^oaa,  or  i«- 
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CHAP,  on  the  Ionian  coast,  was  enriched  by  the  lucra* 
'^^•^tive  monopoly  of  alum;'  and  their  tranquillity 
under  the  Turkish  empire  was  secured  by  the 
annual  payment  of  tribute. '  In  the  last  civil  war 
of  the  Ottomans,  the  Genoese  governor,  Adomo, 
a  bold  and  ambitious  youth,  embraced  the  party 
of  Amurath;  and  undertook  with  seven  stout 
gallies,  to  transport  him  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
The  sultan  and  five  hundred  guards  embarked 
on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  which  was  manned 
by  eight  hundred  of  the  bravest  Franks.  His 
life  and  liberty  were  in  their  hands;  nor  can  we, 
without  reluctance,  applaud  the  fidelity  of 
Adomo,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  knelt 
befi>re  him,  and  gratefully  accepted  a  discharge 
of  his  arrears  of  tribute.  They  landed  in  sight 
of  Mustapha  and  Gallipoli;  two  thousand  Ita- 
lians, armed  with  lances  and  battle-axes,  attend- 
ed Amurath  to  the  conquest  of  Adrianople;  and 
this  venal  service  was  soon  repaid  by  the  ruin  of 
the  commerce  and  colony  of  Phocaea. 

If  Timour  had  generously  marched  at  the  re- 
quest and  to  the  relief  of  the  Greek  emperor,  he 
might  be  entitled  to  th6  praise  and  gratitude  of 
the  christians.''     But  a  mussulman,  who.  carried 

ther  of  the  Phocaeans,  consult  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Geo- 
graphical Index  of  his  last  and  learned  French  translator,  M.  Lareher 
(torn.  ¥iJ,  p.  290); 

^  »  Phocaea  is  not  ennmerated  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat  «xt,  58)  among 
the  places  productive  of  alum :  he  reckons  Egypt  as  the  first,  and  for 
the  second  the  isle  of  Melos,  whose  alum  mines  are  described  by  Tonr- 
nefort  (tom.  i,  lettre  iv),  a  traveller  and  a  naturalist.  After  the  loss  of 
Pbocea,  the  Genoese,  in  1459,  found  that  useful  mineral  in  the  isle  of 
Ischia  (Islmael,  Boaillaud,  ad  Dncam,  c  25). 

The  writer  who  has  most  abused  this  fabulous  generosity  is  onr  in- 
genious Sir  William  Temple  (his  works,  ▼ol,  iii,  p.  S49,  S60,  octavo 
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into  Georgia  the  sword  of  persecution,  and  re-  chap. 
spected  the  holy  warfare  of  Bajazet,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  pity  or  succour  the  idolaters  of  Europe. 
The  Tartar  followed  the  impulse  pf  ambition ; 
and  the  deliverance  of  Constantinople  was  the 
accidental  consequence.  When  Manuel  abdica- 
ted the  govemment,  it  was  his  prayer,  rather  than 
his  hope,  that  the  ruin  of  the  church  and  state 
might  be  delayed  beyond  his  unhappy  days;  and 
after  his  return  from  a  western  pilgrimage,  he  ex- 
pected every  hour  the  news  of  the  sad  catas- 
trophe. On  a  sudden,  he  was  astonished  and  re- 
joiced  by  the  intelligence  of  the  retreat,  the  over- 
throwy^  and  the  captivity  of  the  Ottoman.  Ma- 
nuel^ immediately  sailed  from  Modon  in  the  Mo- 
ws; ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople;  and 
dismissed  his  blind  competitor  to  an  easy  exile 
in  the  isle  of  Lesbos.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
son  of  Bajazet  were  soon  introduced  to  his  pre- 
sence; but  their  pride  was  fallen,  their  tone  was 
modest;  they  \rere  awed  by  the  just  apprehen- 
sion, lest  the  Greeks  should  open  to  the  Moguls 
tbe  gates  of  Europe.  Soliman  saluted  the  em- 
peror by.  the  name  of  father;  solicited  at  his 
hands  the  government  or  gift  of  Romania;  and 
promised  to  deserve  his  favour  by  inviolable 
friendship,  and  the  restitution  of  Thessalonica, 

edition),  thftt  lorer  of  exotic  Tirtae.  After  the  conqoett  of  Rimia,  fte. 
and  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  his  Tartar  hero  reUeTe8,vi«it8,  admirei, 
and  refutes,  the  oily  of  Constantinc.  His  flattering  pencil  deviates  in 
every  line  from  the  tmth  of  history ;  yet  his  pleasing  fictions  are  more 
excusable  than  the  gross  errors  of  Cantemir. 

/  For  the  reigns  of  Manuel  and  John,  of  Mahomet  I,  and  Amnrath  11, 
see  the  Othman  history  of  Cantemi^'  (p.  70  96),  and  the  three  Greeks, 
Chalcondyles,  Phranza,  and  Dncas,  who  is  still  superior  to  his  nvals. 
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CHAP,  with  (he  most  important  places  alo»g  the  Strjr- 
-^■,,,,/^,^  mon,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Black  sea.    The 
alliance  of  Soliman  exposed  the  emperor  to  the 
enmity  and  revenge  of  Moursa;  the  Turks  ap- 
peared in  arms  befote  the  gatea  of  Conatantia- 
ople ;  but  they  we^e  repulsed  by  sea  and  land ;  and 
unless  the  city  was  guarded  by  some  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, the  Greeks  must  have  wondered  at  their 
own  triumph.     But,  instead  of  prolonging  the 
dirision  of  the  Ottoman  powers,  the  policy  or  pas- 
sion  of  Manuel  was  tempted  to  assist  the  moat 
formidable  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet.     He  conc^od- 
ed  a  treaty  with  Mahomet,  whose  progress  was 
checked  by  the  insuperable  barrier  of  Galiipoli: 
the  sultan  and  his  troops  were  transported  over 
the  Bosphorus;  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
in  the  capital;  and  his  successftii  sally  was  the 
first  step  to  the  conquest  of  Romania.     The  ruin 
was  suspended  by  the  prudence  and  moderation 
of  the  conqueror;  he  faithfully  discharged   his 
own  obligations  and  those  of  Solimftn,  respected 
the  laws  of  gratitude  and  peace ;  and  left  the 
emperor  guardian  of  his  two  younger  sons,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  saving  them  from  the  jealous  cruelty 
of  their  brother  Amurath.     But  the  execution  of 
his  last  testament  would  have  offended  the  na* 
tional  honour  and  religion ;  and  the  divan  uuani- 
mouslypronounced,  that  the  royal  youths  should 
never  be  abandoned  to  the  custody  and  educa 
tion  of  a  christian  dog.    On  this  refusal,  the  By- 
zantme  councils  were  divided;  but  the  age  and 
caution  of  Manuel  yielded  to  the  presumption  of 
his  son  John;  and  they  unsheathed  a  danger- 
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OU8  weapon  of  reveuge,  by  dismissing  the  true   chap 

or  false  Mnstapha,  who  had  long  been  detained  ^,^ \^ 

as  a  captive  and  hostage,  and  for  whose  mainte- 
nance ttiey  received  an  annual  pension  of  three 
hundred  thousand  aspers""  At  the  door  of  his  ^ 
prison,  Mustapha  subscribed  to  every  proposal; 
and  the  keys  of  Gallipoli,  or  rather  of  Europe, 
were  stipulated  as  the  price  of  his  deliverance. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  seated  on  the  throne  of  Ro- 
mania, than  he  dismissed  the  Greek  ambassa- 
dors with  a  smile  of  contempt,  declaring,  in  a 
^ious  toue,  that,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  he  would 
rather  answer  for  the  violation  of  an  oath,  than 
for  the  surrender  of  a  mussulman  city  into  the 
Hands  of  the  infidels.  The  emperor  was  at  once 
«he  etiemy  of  the  two  rivals;  from  whom  he  had 
sustained, and  to  whom  he  had  offered, an  injury; 
andthevictory  of  Amurath  was  followed,  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  by  the  si^e  of  Constantinople." 

The  religious  merit  of  subduing  the  city  of  the  ^^  ^ 
CaBsars  attracted  from  Asia  a  crowd  of  volun*  tinopie  bv 
teers,  who  aspired  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom:  A!?.i4ai, 
their  military  ardour  was  inflamed  by  the  pro-  ivgwtM. 
mise  of  rich  spoils  and  beautiful  females;  and 
the  sultan's  ambition   was  consecrated  by  the 
presence  and  prediction  of  Seid  Bechar,  a  de- 

"  The  Taildih  aspcr  (Irooi  the  Greek  mrtfot)  ii,  or  wm,  a  piece  of 
liUlvor  fil?er  money,  at  pretent  much  debaied,  but  which  was  former- 
ly eqaifalent  to  the  fifity-fonrth  part,  at  least,  of  a  Veoetian  dvcat  or  se- 
^n  *,  and  the  M0,000  atpen,  a  prineely  allowance  or  royal  tribvtc,  may 
be  compnted  at  16001.  sterling  (Lenndav.  Pandect.  Tare.  p.  406  400)* 

*  For  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1419,  see  the  particular  and  con- 
temporary  narratWe  of  John  Cananns,  published  by  Leo  AUatios,  at  tbo 
aad  of  bis  edition  of  Acropobta  (p.  168-100)* 
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CHAP,  scendaut  of  the  prophet,''  whoarrived  in  tbecamp, 
on  a  mule,  with  a  venerable  train  of  five  hundred 
disciples.  But  he  might  blush,  if  a  fanatic  could 
blush,  at  the  failure  of  his  assurances.  The 
strength  of  the  walls  resisted  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Turks :  their  assaults  were  repel- 
led by  the  sallies  of  the  Greeks  and  their  fo- 
reign mercenaries ;  the  old  resources  of  defence 
were  opposed  to  the  new  engines  of  attack ;  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  dervish »  who  was  snatch- 
ed to  heaven  in  visionary  converse  with  Maho- 
met, was  answered  by  the  credulity  of  the  chris- 
tians, who  beheld  the  virgin  Mary,  in  a  violet 
garment,  walking  on  the  rampart  and  animating 
their  courage.^  After  a  siege  of  two  months, 
Amurath  was  recalled  to  Boursa  by  a  domestic 
revolt,  which  had  been  kindled  by  Greek  treaT 
chery,  and  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  death 
w'jSS*'  of  a  guiltless  brother.  While  he  led  his  janiza- 
Paiaeoio-  fics  to  ucw  couquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
A.  0.1436,  Byzantine  empire  was  indulged  in  a  servile  and 
A.  D.  1448,  precarious  respite  of  thirty  years.  Manuel  sunk 
^^^  ***  into  the  grave,  and  John  Palaeologus  was  permit- 
ted to  reign,  for  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  aspers,  and  the  dereliction  of  al- 
most all  that  he  held  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

In  the  establishment  and  l*estoration  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  first  merit  must  doubtless 

*  Canteoiir,  p.  80.  Cananas,  who  describes  Seid  Bechar  witboat 
namiiig  him,  sappotes  that  the  friend  of  Mahomet  assumed  in  hb 
amours  the  privilege  o^a  prophet,  and  that  the  fairest  of  the  Greek 
noDs  were  promised  to  the  saint  and  bis  disciples. 

'  For  this  miracnlous  apparition,  Cananos  appeals  to  the  muitulmaii 
saint ;  but  who  will  bear  testimony  for  Seid  Bechar? 
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be  assigned  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  sul«  chap. 
tans;  since,  in  human  life,  the  most  important    ^^^* 
scenes  will  depend  on  the  character  of  a  single  Hereditary 
aetor.     By  some  shades  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  i"d''2trf? 
they  may  be  discriminated  from  each  other;  but,  Jj^^^*" 
except  in  a  single  instance,  a  period  of  nine 
reigns  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  is 
occupied,  from  the  elevation  of  Othman  to  the 
death  of  Soliman,  by  a  rare  series  of  warlike  and 
active  princes, who  impressed  their  subjects  with 
obedience  and  their  enemies  with  terror.     In* 
stead  of  the  slothful  luxury  of  tlie  seraglio,  the 
heirs  of  royalty  were  educated  in  the  council 
and  the  field;  from  early  youth  they  were  en- 
trusted by  their  fathers  with  the  command  of 
provinces  and' armies;  and  this  manly  institu- 
tion, which  was  often  productive  of  civil  war, 
must  have  essentially  contributed  to  the  disci- 
pline and  vigour  of  the  monarchy.     The  Otto- 
mans cannot  style  themselves,  like  the  Arabian  4 
caliphs,  the  descendants  or  successors  of  the 
apostle  of  God;  and  the  kindred  which   they   ^ 
claim  with  the  Tartar  khans  of  the  house  of  Zin* 
gis  appears  to  be  founded  in  flattery,  rather  than 
in  truth ."^    Their  origin  is  obscure;  but  their  sa- 
cred and  indefeasible  right,  which  no  time  can 
erase  and  no  violence  can  infringe,  was  soon  and 
unalterably  implanted  in  the  minds  of  their  sub- 
jects.    A  weak  or  vicious  sultan  may  be  deposed 
and  strangled ;  but  his  inheritance  devolves  to  an 
infant  or  an  idiot;  nor  has  the  most  daring  rebel 
presumed  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  lawful  so- 

4  See  Ricavt  (i.  i»  c.  13).    The  Tarliiih  saltans  utamc  th«  Utlc  of 
kiiaii.    Yet  Abulirhaii  is  ignorant  of  hit  Ottoman  cousins 
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CHAP  Tereign/    While  the  transient  dynasties  of  Asia 
^^^J.'ss.  ^^^^  ^^'^  continually  subverted  by  a  crafty  vizir 
in  the  palace,  or  a  victorious  general  in  the  camp, 
theOttoman  succession  has  been  confirmed  by  Ihe 
practice  of  five  centuries,  and  is  now  incorporated 
-with  the  vital  principle  of  the  Turkish  nation* 
fndTiwS!!      ^^  *^®  spirit  and  constitution  of  that  nation,  a 
tf'rSf  ^^  strong  and  singular  influence  may  however  be 
ascribed.  The  primitive  subjectsof  Othman  were 
the  four  hundred  families  of  wandering  Turk- 
mans, who  had  followed  his  ancestors  from  the 
Oxus  to  the  Sangar ;  and  the  plains  of  Anatolia 
are  still  covered  with  the  white  and  black  tents 
of  their  rustic  brethren.    But  this  original  drop 
was  dissolved  in  the  mass  of  voluntary  and  van- 
quished subjects,  who,  under  the  name  of  Turks, 
are  united  by  the  common  ties  of  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  manners.    In  the  cities,  from  Erze- 
roum  to  Belgrade,  that  national  appellation  is 
common  to  all  the  Moslems,  the  first  and  most 
honourable  inhabitants;  but  they  have  abac- 
doned,  at  least  in  Romania,  the  villages  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  to  the  christian  peasants. 
In  the  vigorous  age  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
the  Turks  were  themselves  excluded  firoiu  all 
civil  and  military  honours;  and  a  servile  class, 
an  artificial  people,  was  raised  by  the  discipline 

'  The  thlfd  gnnd  tiiir  of  the  aame  of  Einperli,wbo  wu  slam  attke 
hattk  ef  Selaiikaaea  in  IWl  (Cuiteailr  p.  889),  preramed  to  ny  that  lU 
the  McceMon  of  SoiuMUi  had  heen  foote  or  tyranti,  and  that  it  wu 
tfane  to  aboliBh  the  raee  (Manigli  State  Maitare,dEe. p. 28).  TliJi  po- 
Utieal  heretic  was  a  food  whig,  and  joitified  againiit  the  Freneh  aiubai- 
•ador  the  refoletien  of  England  (Mignot,  Hift  Ottomans,  torn,  iii,  p. 
4M).  His  presomption  condemos  the  singnhv  caception  of  eontifioiiif 
linlhesaaMlhailly. 
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dl  edncatioii  to  obey,  to  conquer,  and  to  com-  chap. 
mand/  From  the  time  of  Orchan  and  the  first  ^^^' 
Amorath,  the  sultans  were  persuaded  that  a  go- 
vernment of  the  sword  must  be  renewed  in  each 
generation  with  uew  soldiers;  and  that  such  sol- 
diers must  be  sought,  not  in  effeminate  Asia,  but 
among  the  hardy  and  warlike  natives  of  Europe. 
The  provinces  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  became  the  perpetual  semi- 
nary of  the  Turkish  army;  and  when  the  royal 
fifth  of  the  captives  was  diminished  by  conquest, 
an  inhuman  tax  of  the  fifth  child,  or  of  every 
fifth  year,  was  rigorously  levied  on  the  christian 
families.  At  Uie  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
the  most  robust  youths  were  torn  from  their  pa- 
rents ;  their  names  were  enrolled  in  a  book ;  and 
from  that  moment  they  were  clothed,  taught,  and 
maintained,  for  the  public  service.  According 
to  the  promise  of  their  appearance,  they  were  se- 
lected for  the  royal  schools  of  Boursa,  Pera,and 
Adrianople,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  bashaws, 
or  dispersed  in  the  houses  of  the  Anatolian  pea- 
santry. It  was  the  first  care  of  their  masters  to 
instruct  them  in  the  Turkish  language:  their  bo- 
dies were  exercised  by  every  labour  that  could 
fortify  their  strength:  they  learned  to  wrestle,  to 
leap,  to  run,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  after- 
wards with  the  musket;  till  they  were  drafted 
into  the  chambers  and  companies  of  the  janiza^ 
ries,  and  severely  trained  in  the  military  or  mo- 
nastic discipline  of  the  order.    The  youths  most 

•  Chalcondy  Q.  r)  and  Doeas  (c  »)  eshibit  the  nidcllneaBMBU 
of  the  Ottoman  policy,  and  the^raniniBtaiion  of  christian  children  into 
Tnrkiihioldicn. 
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CHAP,  conspicuous  for  birth,  taleuts,  aud  beauty,  were 
adniitteil  into  the  inferior  class  of  agiamoglims^ 
or  the  more  liberal  ranic  of  ichoglans^  of  whom 
the  former  were  attached  to  the  palace,  and  the 
latter  to  the  person  of  the  prince.  In  four  suc- 
cessive schools,  under  the  rod  of  the  white 
eunuchs,  the  arts  of  horsemanship  and  of  dart- 
ing the  javelin  were  their  daily  exercise,  while 
those  of  a  more  studious  cast  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  koran,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  tongues.  As  tliey  ad* 
vanced  in  seniority  and  merit,  they  were  gradu- 
ally dismissed  to  military,  civil,  and  even  eccle<^ 
siastical  employments :  the  longer  their  stay,  the 
higher  was  their  expectation;  till,  at  a  mature 
period,  they  were  admitted  into  the  number  of 
the  forty  agas,  who  stood  before  the  sultan,  and 
were  promoted  by  his  choice  to  the  government 
of  provinces  and  the  first  honours  of  the  empire.* 
Such  a  mode  of  institution  was  admirably  adap- 
ted to  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  despotic  monarchy. 
The  ministers  and  generals  were,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  slaves  of  the  emperor,  to  whose  boun- 
ty they  were  indebted  for  their  instruction  and 
support.  When  they  left  the  seraglio,  and  suf- 
fered their  beards  to  grow  as  the  symbol  of  en« 
franchisement,  they  found  themselves  in  an  im- 
portant office,without  faction  or  friendship,with- 
out  parents  and  without  heirs,  dependent  on  the 
hand  which  had  raised  them  from  the  dust,  and 

*  This  iketcli  of  the  Turkish  education  and  discipline  is  chiefly  bor. 
rowed  from  Ricaurs  State  of  Uie  Ottoman  empire,  the  Stato  Militare 
del*  Imperio  Ottcmauno  of  Count  Marsigli  (in  Haya,  1732,  in  folio), 
apd  a  Description  of  the  Seraglio,  appioved  by  Mr.  Greaves  hiaiaelf,  « 
curious  UHTcUeryand  inserted  in  the  second  volooie^of  his  works. 
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whichy  OD  the  slightest  displeasure,  could  break  chap. 
in  pieces  these  statues  of  glass,  as  they  are  aptl  j  J^^ 
termed  by  theTurkish  proverb. "*  In  the  low  and 
painful  steps  of  education,  their  character  and 
talents  were  unfolded  to  a  discerning  eye:  the 
man^  naked  and  alone,  was  jreduced  to  the  stan- 
dard of  his  personal  merit;  and,  if  the  sovereign 
had  wisdom  to  chuse,  he  possessed  a  pure  and 
boundless  liberty  of  choice.  The  Ottoman  can- 
didates were  trained  by  the  virtues  of  abstinence 
to  those  of  action;  by  the  habits  of  submission 
to  those  of  command.  A  similar  spirit  was  dif- 
fused among  the  troops ;  and  their  silence  and 
sobriety,  their  patience  and  modesty,  have  ex« 
torted  the  reluctant  praise  of  their  christian  ene- 
mies.' Nor  can  the  victory  appear  doubtful,  if 
we  compare  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  the 
janizaries  with  the  pride  of  birth,  the  independ- 
ence of  chivalry,  the  ignorance  of  the  new  levies, 
the  mutinous  temper  of  the  veterans,  and  the 
vices  of  intemperance  and  disorder,  which  so 
long  contaminated  the  armies  of  Europe. 

The  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  Greek  em-  lofention 
pire  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  would  have^J."*^ 
been  some  more  powerful  weapon,  some  dis-  p<«»d«'* 
covery  in  the  art  of  war,  that  should  give  them  a 
decisive-  superiority    over  their  Turkish  foes. 
Sucb  a  weapon  was  in  their  hands;  such  a  dis- 
covery had  been  made  in  the  critical  moment  of 
their  fate.     The  chemisis  of  China  or  Europe  had 
found,  by  casual  or  elaborate  experiments,  that 

*  From  the  tenet  of  116  tizin  till  the  siege  of  Vienna  (Manigli, 
p.  18)  their  place  may  be  rained  at  three  yean  and  a  half  porchase. 
'  Sec  the  enteitaining  and  jndicioos  letters  of  Bosbe^miu. 
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CHAP,  a  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphar,  and  charcoal^ 
'^  produces,  with  a  spark  of  fire,  a  tremeDdons  ex- 
plosion. It  was  soon  observed,  that  if  the  ex- 
pansive force  were  connpressed  in  a  strong  tabe^ 
a  ball  of  stone  or  iron  might  be  expelled  with 
'  irresistible  and  destructive  velocity.  The  pre- 
cise era  of  the  invention  and  application  of  gun- 
powder^ is  involved  in  doubtful  traditions  and 
equivocal  language ;  yet  we  may  clearly  discern, 
that  it  was  known  before  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  and  that  before  the  end  of  the 
same,  the  use  of  artillery  in  battles  and  sieges, 
by  sea  and  land,  was  familiar  to  the  states  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  England/  The 
priority  of  nations  is  of  small  account ;  none 
could  derive  any  exclusive  benefit  from  their  pre- 
vious or  superior  knowledge ;  and  in  the  com- 
mon improvement  they  stood  on  the  same  levd 
of  relative  power  and  military  science.  Nor 
was  it  possible  to  circumscribe  the  secret  with- 
in  the  pale  of  the  church;  it  was  disclosed  to 
the  Turks  by  the  treachery  of  apostates  and  the 
aelfii^  policy  of  rivals;  and  the  sultans  had  sense 

y  The  fint  and  second  ▼olumet  of  Dr.  Wfttton*t  Chemical  EiMjt 
coDlun  two  vahiftble  diiooiinet  oa  the  discovery  and  conpooitioB  of 
fonpowder. 

'  On  this  ivbject,  modern  testimonies  cannot  be  trusted.  The  ori- 
ginnl  passages  are  collected  bj  Dacange  (Gloss.  Latin,  torn,  i,  p.  676, 
Bsm&arda).  Bat  in  the  early  doubtful  twilight,  the  name,  sound,  fire, 
and  effect,  that  seem  to  express  <mt  artillery,  mfty  be  fairly  interpreted 
of  the^d  engines  and  the  Greek  fire.  For  the  English  cannon  at 
€recy,  the  authority  of  John  Yilhmi  (Chron.  1.  zii,  c.  66)  must  be 
weighed  against  the  silence  of  Froissard.  Yet  Muratori  (Antiquit. 
Italiae  medii  JEn,  tom.  ii,  Dissert,  xxri,  p.  614,  616)  has  produced  a 
decisive  passage  frdm  Petrarch  (de  Remedits  utrinsqne  Forfuua  Dia- 
log.), who,  before  the  year  1S44,  execrates  this  terrestrial  thunder, 
wiper  rara,  nwtc  communis. 
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to  adopt,  and  wealth  to  reward,  the  talents. of  a  chap. 
christian  engineer.  The  Genoese,  who  trans-  ^J^^Jj^^^ 
ported  Amnrath  into  Europe,  must  be  accused 
as  his  preceptors ;  and  it  was  probably  by  their 
hands  that  his  cannon  was  cast  and  directed  at 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.*  The  first  attempt 
was  indeed  unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  general  war- 
fare of  the  age^  the  advantage  was  on  their  side, 
who  was  most  commonly  the  assailants:  for  a 
while  the  proportion  of  the  attack  and  defence 
was  suspended ;  and  this  thandering  artillery  was 
pointed  against  the  walb  and  towers  which  had 
been  erected  only  to  resist  the  less  potent  en* 
gines  of  antiquity.  By  the  Venetians,  the  use  of 
gunpowder  was  communicated  without  reproach 
to  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  their  allies 
Sf2;ainst  the  Ottoman  power;  the  secret  was  soon 
propagated  to  the  extremities  of  Asia;  and  the 
advantage  of  the  European  was  confined  to  his 
easy  yictories  over  the  savages  of  the  new  world. 
If  we  contrast  the  rapid  progress  of  this  mis- 
chievous discovery  with  the  slow  and  laborious 
advances  of  reason,  science,  and  the  arts  of 
peac^e,  a  philosopher,  according  to  his  temper, 
will  laugh  or  weep  at  the  folly  of  mankind. 

>  Hie  TnMA  cannon,  which  Dacas  (c.  to)  tint  Introdocft  befofc 
Belgrade  f  A.  D.  1436)  ii  mentioned  by  Chtlcondjlci  (1.  v,  p.  18S)  m 
1429,  at  the  siege  of  Cmwlaiitinople. 
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CHAP.  LXVI. 

Applications  of  the  eastern  emperors  to  the  popes. 
—  Visits  to  the  West,  of  John  the  Ftrsi,  Ma- 
nttel,  and  John  theS^cond^Palieologus. — Union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches^  promoted  hy 
the  council  of  Basil,  and  concluded  at  Ferrara 
and  Florence. — State  of  literature  at  Constan- 
tinople.— Its  revival  in  Italy  hy  the  Greek  fu- 
gitives.— Curiosity  and  emulation  of  the  JLaiins. 

Lxvx    In  the  four  last  centuries  of  the  Greek  empe- 
'"""^''  rbrs,  their  friendly  or  hostile  aspect  towards  the 
the^oSS^-^  pope  siod  the  Latins  may  be  observed  as  the  ther- 
ciit i^J^pe  nio™eter  of  their  prosperity  or  distress,  as  the 
Benedict   scale  of  the  risc  and  fall  of  the  barbarian  dynas- 
A.D.uso.  ties.     When  tbe  Turks  of  the  house  df  Seljuk 
pervaded  Asia,  and  threatened  Constantinople, 
we  have  seen,  at  the  council  of  Placentia,  the 
suppliant  ambassadors  of  Alexius  imploring  the 
protection  of  the  common  father  of  the  christians. 
No  sooner  had  the  arms  of  the  French  pilgrims 
removed  the  sultan  from  Nice  to  Iconium,  than 
the  Greek  princes  resumed,  or  avowed,  their  ge- 
nuine hatred  and  contempt  for  the  schismatics  of 
the  West, which  precipitated  the  first  downfall  of 
their  empire.     The  date  of  the  Mogul  invasion  is 
marked  in  the  soft  and  charitable  language  of 
John  Vateces.     After  the  recovery  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  throne  of  the  first  Palaeologus  was 
encompassed  by  foreign  and  domestic  enemies: 
as  long  as  the  sword  of  Charles  was  suspended 
over  his  head  he  basely  courted  the  favour  of  tbe 
Roman  pontiff,  and  sacrificed  to  the  present  dan- 
ger his  faith,  bis  virtue,  and  the  affeo^-n  of  his 
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sabjects..  On  the  decease  of  Michael,  tne  prince  chap, 
and  people  asserted  the  independence  of  the^^^^^]^^ 
church  and  the  purity  of  their  creed:  the  elder 
Andronicus  neither  feared  nor  loved  the  Latins ; 
in  his  last  distress  pride  was  the  safeguard  of  su« 
perstition;  nor  could  he  decently  retract  in  hjs 
age  the  firm  and  orthodox  declarations  of  his 
youth.  His  grandson  the  younger  Andronicus, 
was  less  a  slave  in  his  temper  and  situation ;  and 
the  conquest  of  Bithynia  by  the  Turks  admonish- 
ed bini  to  seek  a  temporal  dud  spiritual  alliance 
with  the  Western  princes.  After  a  separation 
and  Kilenceof  Afty  years,  a  secret  agent,  the  monk 
Barlaam,  was  despatched  to  pope  Benedict  the 
twelfth;  and  hisartfu)  instructions appearto have 
been  drawn  by  ttie  master-hand  of  the  great  do- 
mestic.*' **  Most  holy  father,"  was  he  commis*  Thearga- 
sioned  to  say,  "the  emperor  is  not  less  desirous  "craladl 
**  than  yourself  of  a  union  between  the  two  •"**  ""**** 
"  churches;  but  in  this  delicate  transaction,  he  is 
**  obliged  to  respect  his  own  dignity  and  the  pre- 
"  judices  of  bis  subjects.  The  ways  of  union  are 
"  two-fold ;  force  and  persuasion.  Of  force,  the 
**  iuefficacy  has  been  already  tried ;  since  the 
"  Latins  have  subdued  the  empire,  without  sub- 
"  duing  the  minds,  of  the  Greeks.  The  method 
"  of  persuasion,  though  slow,  is  sure  and  perma- 
''  nent.  A  deputation  of  thirty  or  forty  of  our 
"  doctors  would  probably  agree  with  those  of  the 

*  This  cnrioos  ioitntctioo  was  transcribed  (I  belicTe)  from  the  Vati- 
can archives,  by  Odoricin  Raynaldus,  in  his  ContinnatioD  of  the  Annals 
ef  Baronins  (Ronue,  1040*1077,  in  ten  volumes  in  folio).  I  have  con- 
tented myself  with  the  abbe  Flenry  (Hist.  Ecclesiastiqne,  torn,  zx,  p. 
M),  whose  abatraeto  I  have  always  found  to  be  clear,  accurate,  and 
laipartiaL 
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CHAP.  *'  Vatican,  in  the  love  of  trath  and  the  unity  0/ 
^^'  "  belief,  but  on  their  return,  what  would  be  the 
**********  "  use,  the  recompense  of  such  agreement?  the 
^*  scorn  of  their  brethren,  and  the  reproaches  of 
**  a  blind  and  obstinate  nation.  Yet  that  nation 
**  is  accustomed  to  reverence  the  general  couq- 
^*  cils,  which  have  fixed  the  articles  of  our  faitti; 
"  and  if  they  reprobate  the  decrees  of  Lyons,  it  is 
**  because  the  eastern  churcheswereneitherbeard 
"  nor  represented  in  that  arbitrary  meeting.  For 
**  this  salutary  end,  it  will  be  expedient,  and eveu 
'<  necessary,  that  a  well-choseu  legate  should  be 
**  sent  into  Greece,  to  convene  the  patriarchs  of 
**  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Je- 
**  rusalem;  and,  with  their  aid,  to  prepare  a  free 
**  and  universal  synod.  But  at  this  moment," 
continued  the  subtle  agent^  ^^  the  empire  is  as- 
"  saultedand  endangered  by  the  Turks,  who  have 
.  *'  occupied  four  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Anatolia. 
**  The  christian  inhabitants  have  expressed  a 
"  wish  of  teturning  to  their  allegiance  and  reli- 
"  gion;  but  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  em- 
**  peror  are  insufficient  for  their  deliverance;  and 
"  the  Roman  legate  must  be  accompanied,  or  pre- 
"  ceded,  by  an  army  of  Franks,  to  expel  theinfi- 
**  dels,  and  open  a  way  to  the  holy  sepulclure.'*  If 
the  suspiciousLatins  should  require  some  pledge, 
someprevious  effect  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Greeks, 
the  answers  of  Barlaam  were  perspiciAous  a»d  ra- 
tional. ^^  1.  A  general  synod  can  alone  consum- 
**  mate  the  union  of  the  churches ;  nor  can  such 
*'  a  synod  be  held  till  the  three  Oriental  patri- 
^'  archs,  and  a  great  number  of  bishops,  are  cin- 
"  franchised  from  the  mahometan  yoke.    2.  The 
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^^  GreekB  are  alienated  by  a  \i3mg  series  of  op-  chap 
"  preasiOD  and  iojury  2  they  muat  be  reooociJed  ^^^^^^ 
^*  by  8o»e.  act  of  brotherly  loye,  some  efiectual 
^'  succour,  which  may  fortify  4l)e  authority  and 
'^  arguments  of  the  emperor,  and  tbe  frieuds  of 
^  tbe  Quion.  3^  If  seme  difiereBoe  of  faith  or 
**  ceremoDtes  should  be  found  incurable,  tke 
^'  Greeks  however  are  thedisc^Iesof  Christ;  and 
^'  tbe  Turks  are  the  commoH  eoeniies  of  tbe  chris- 
*'  tian  name.  The  Armeniaiis,  Cyprians,  and 
"  Rhodians^  are  e<]ua}ly  attacked ;  aad  it  will 
"  becoB9e  tbe  piety  of  the  French  princes  to  draw 
''  their  swords  in  the  general  defence  of  religion. 
''  4.  Should  the  subjects  of  Andronicus  be  treat- 
/*  ed  as  the  worst  of  schismatics,  of  heretics,  of 
*^  pagans,  a  judicious  policy  may  yet  instruct  the 
^^  powers  of  the  West  io  embrace  ap  useful  ally, 
^*  to  uphold- a  sinking  empire,  to  guard  the  con- 
'<  fines  of  Europe;  and  rather  to  join  the  Greeks 
«<  against  the  Tnrks,  than  to  expect  the  union 
^<  of  the  Turkish  arms  with  the  troops  and  trea- 
"  sures  of  captive  Greece."  The  reasons,  the 
offers,  and  the  demands,  of  Andronicus,  were  • 
eluded  with  cold  and  stately  indifference.  The 
kings  of  France  and  Naples  declined  the  dan< 
gers  and  glory  of  a  crusade:  the  pope  refused  to 
call  a  new  synod  to  determine  old  articles  of  faith ; 
and  his  regard  for  the  obsolete  claims  of  the  La- 
tin emperor  and  clergy  engaged  him  to  use  an 
offensive  superscription;  '^  To  the  modera^or^  of 
"  the  Greeks,  and  the  persons  who  style  them- 

^  The  ambiguity  of  thu  title  if  happy  or  iogenioos ;  and  modefaiar^ 
M  aynoiiyinoiit  to  rectory  gtUtematmr,  is  a  word  of  claMJcal,  and  even  Ci- 
ceronSan,  Latinity,  which  may  be  foond,  not  in  the  Glossary  of  "Dr 
caoge,  but  in  the  Thenannu  of  Robert  Stephens 
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CHAP.   ^<  selves  the  patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  church^/ 
^...^^.]^.  For  such  an  embassy,  a  time  and  character  less 
propitious  could   not  easily  have  been  found. 
Benedict  the  twelfth*"  was  a  dull  peasant,  per* 
plexed  with  scmples^  and  immersed  in  sloth  and 
wine :  his  pride  might  enrich  with  a  third  crown 
the  papal  tiara,  but  he  was  alike  unfit  for  the  re- 
gal and  the  pastoral  office. 
Negoda        After  the  decease  of  Andronicus,  while  the 
tocnieDe    Greeks  were  distracted  by  intestine  war,  they 
ment  vii  could  not  prcsume  to  agitate  a  general  union  of 
A.  D.1S48.  ^jjg  christians.     But  as  soon  as  Cantacuzene  had 
subdued  and  pardoned  his  enemies,  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  justify,  or  at  least  tq  extenuate,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tfirks  into  Europe,  and  the  nup- 
tials of  his  daughter  with  a  mussulman  prince. 
Two  officers  of  state,  with  a  Latin  interpreter, 
were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  Roman  court,  which 
was  transplanted  td  Avignon,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  during  a  period  of  seventy  years : 
they  represented  the  hard  necessity  which  had 
urged  him  to  embrace  the  alliance  of  the  mis- 
creants, and  pronounced  by  his  command  the 
specious  and  edifying  sounds,  of  union  and  cru- 
sade.    Pope  Clement  the  sixth,"*  the  successor 

*  The  first  epistle  (sine  titalo^ot  Petrarcli  exposes  the  danger  of  the 
Uorky  and  the  incapacity  of  the  ptM.  H«c  inter,  yino  madidus  tevo  gn- 
vis  «c  soporifcro  ro  re  pertu»us,  jangam  nntitat,  dorroitat,  jam  somno 
pr«ceps,  atque  (ntinam  solus)  mlt ....  Hen  qnanto  frlicios  patrio  ter- 
ram  salcasset  aratro,  qaam  scalmum  piscatorium  ascendissct.  Tliis 
'Satire  engages  his  biographer  to  weigh  the  virtnes  and  vices  of  Bene- 
dict XII.,which  have  been  exaggerated  by  Gneiphs  and  Ghibilines,  by 
papiftts  and  protestants  (see  Memoires  snr  la  Vie  de  Petrarqne,  torn,  i, 
p.  269,  ii,  not.  zv,  p.  lS-16).  He  gave  occasion  to  the  saying,  Biba* 
loos  papaliter. 

<  See  the  original  Uves  of  Clement  VI^  in  Muratori  (Script.  r«niiii 

Italicarnv. 
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of  Benedict,  received  thera  with  hospitality  and  chap. 
honour,  acknowledged  the  innocence  of  their  so-  ^^^  ^  ^' 
verei^,  excused  his  distress,  applauded  his  mag- 
nanimity, and  displayed  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
state  and  revolutions  of  the  Greek  empire,which 
be  had  imbibed  from  the  honest  accounts  of  a 
Savoyard  lady,  an  attendant  of  the  empress 
Anne.*  If  Clement  was  ill  endowed  with  the 
virtues  of  a  priest,  he  possessed  however  the 
spirit  and  magnificence  of  a  prince,  whose  libe- 
ral hand  distributed  benefices  and  kingdoms  with 
equal  facility.  Under  his  reign  Avignon  was 
the  seat  of  pomp  and  pleasure ;  in  his  youth  he 
had  surpassed  the  licentiousness  of  a  baroi) ;  and 
the  palace,  nay,  the  bed-chamber  of  the  pope,whs 
adorned,  or  polluted,  by  the  visits  of  bis  female 
favouiltes.  The  wars  of  France  and  England 
were  adverse  to  the  holy  enterprise ;  but  his  va- 
nity was  amused  by  the  splendid  idea ;  and  the 
Greek  ambassadors  retarned  with  two  Latin  bi- 
shops, the  ministers  of  the  pontiff.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  Constantinople  the  emperor  and  the 
nuncios  admired  each  other's  piety  and  elo- 
quence; and  their  freiqnent  conferences  were 
filled  with  mutual  praises  and  promises^by  which 
both  parties  were  amused,  and  neither  could  be 
deceived,     '' I  am  delighted,''  said  the  devout 

ItalicaraiD,  torn,  lii^  p.  ii,  p.  560-589) ;  Matteo  Villani  (Chron.  1.  iii, 
c.'4S,  in  M«raton,  tom.  ziv,  p.  1S6),  who  itylet  Um,  molto  caTtUar 
rc»co,  poco  religioso  j  Fleary  (HUt.  Eccles.  torn.  X3^  p.  126) ;  and  the 
Vie  de  Pctrarqae  (tom.  ii,  p.  42-45)/  The  abbe  de  Sade  treaU  him  with 
the'most  indmgence ;  bat  Ae  is  a  gentlemaD  at  wcU  a»  a  priest. 

«  Her  name  (most  pVobably  eorrapted)  was  Zampea.'  She  had  ac- 
companied, and  alone  remained  with  her  mistress  at  Constantinople^ 
where  tier  prudence,  erudition,  «nd  poliUness,  desenrcd  the  praises  af 
the  Orccki  themseWes  ^Cantacozen.  L  i,  c.  48). 
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CHAP.  CaDtacaaseoe,  '*  with  the  project  of  our  koly  war, 
*^  '^  which  must  redound  to  my  personal  glory  as 
"  well  as  to  the  public  benefit  of  Christendom. 
**  My  dominions  will  give  a  free  passage  to  the 
'^  armies  of  France :  my  troops,  my  gallies,  my 
**  treasures,  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  common 
**  cause ;  and  happy  would  be  my  fate,  could  I 
**  deserve  and  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
**  Words  are  insufficient  to  express  the  ardour 
'^  with  which  I  sigh  for  the  reui^iou  of  the  scat* 
*'  tered  n>embers  of  Christ.     If  my  death  could 
**  avail,  I  would  gladly  present  my  sword  and 
**  my  neck ;  if  the  spiritual  phceoix  could  arise 
"  from  my  ashes,  I  would  erect  the  pile,  aod 
**  kindle  the  flame  with  my  own  hands."    Yet 
the  Greek  eiqperor  presumed  to  observe,  that  the 
articles  of  faith  which  divided  the  two  churches 
had  been  introduced  by  the  pride  and  precipita- 
tion of  the  Latins  ;  he  disclaimed  the  servile  and 
arbitrary  steps  of  the  first  P^tlaiologus;  and  firm- 
ly declared,  that  he  would  never  submit  his  c<m- 
science,  unless  to  the  decrees  of  a  free  and  uni* 
versal  synod.     '^The  situation  of  the  times," 
continued  he^  *^  will  not  allow  the  pope  and  my* 
<<  self  to  meet  either  at  Rome  or  Constaatinople : 
**  but  some  maritime  city  may  be  chosen  on  the 
«<  verge  oi  the  two  eoipires,  to  unite  the  bishops, 
*'  and  to  instruct  the  faithful,  of  the  East  and 
'^  West"    The  nuncios  seemed  content  with  the 
proposition ;  and  Cantacuzene  aflects  to  deplore 
the  failure  of  his  hopes,  which  were  soon  over* 
thrown  by  the  death  of  Ctement,  aiMl  the  difier- 
eut  temper  of  his  successor.    His  own  life  was 
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prolonged^  but  it  was  prolonged  in  a  cloiater ;  chap 
and,  except  by  his  prayers,  the  humble  monk  ^^^^' 
Tvas  incapable  of  directing  the  counsels  of  his  "  ' 

pupil  or  the  state/ 

Yet  of  all  the  Byzantine  princes,  that  pupil.  Treaty  of 
John  PalsBologus,  was  the  best  disposed  to  em-  01020^^ 
brace,  to>  believe,  and  to  obey,  the  shepherd  of  J'j^^™*^ 
the  West.  His  mother,  Anne  of  Savoy , was  bap-  a-  »•  isi*. 
tized  in  the  bosom  of  the  Latin  church :  her  mar- 
riage with  Andronicus  imposed  a  change  of 
name,  of  apparel,  and  of  worship,  but  her  heart 
was  still  faithful  to  her  country  and  religion :  she 
had  formed  the  infancy  of  her  son,  and  she  go- 
verned the  emperor,  after  his  mind,  or  at  least 
bis  stature,  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  man.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  deliverance  and  restoration, 
the  Turks  were  still  masters  of  the  Hellespont ; 
the  son  of  Cantacuzene  was  in  arms  at  Adrian- 
ople;  and  Palsologus  could  depend  neither  on 
himself  nor  on  his  people*  By  his  mother's  ad^ 
vice,  and  in  the  hope  of  foreign  aid,  he  abjured 
the  rights  both  of  the  church  and  state  ;  and  the 
act  of  slavery ,<  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  and 
sealed  with  the  golden  bull,  was  privately  in- 
trusted to  an  Italian  agent.  The  first  article  of 
the  treaty  is  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to 
Innocent  the  sixth  and  his  successors,  the  su- 
preme pontifis  of  the  Roman  and  catholic  church. 
The  emperor  promises  to  entertain  with  due  re- 

f  Sc^  tfab  whole  oegociatioD  in  Ctntacniene  (1.  if,  c.  9),  who,ami<tot 
tht  pniMt  and  virtocs  whkhhe  bctlows  oo  bimself,  rarealttht  oncasi. 
BCH  ot  a  guilty  coniciciiet. 

■  S€c  thif  ignominioni  treaty  in  Flevry  (Hist.  Ecclcf.  p.  151-1S4), 
from  Kaynaldus,  who  drew  it  from  the  Vatican  arciuTet.  It  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  a  pioni  forgery. 
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CHAP,  verence  their  legates  and  nuncios ;  ^o  assign  a  pa» 
^^Hjl  lace  for  their  residence,  and  a  temple  for  their 
worship ;  and  to  deliver  his  second  son  l\f anuel 
as  the  hostage  of  his  faith.  For  these  conde- 
scensions he  requires  a  prompt  succour  of  fifteen 
gallies,  with  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  a 
thousand  archers,  to  serve  against  his  christian 
and  mussulman  enemiesT.  Palseologus  engages 
to  impose  on  his  clergy  and  people  the  same  spi* 
ritual  yoke ;  but  as  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks 
might  be  justly  foreseen,  he  adopts  the  two  effec- 
tual methods  of  corruption  and  education.  The 
legate  was  empowered  to  distribute  the  vacant 
benefices  among  the  ecclesiastics  who  should 
subscribe  the  creed  of  the  Vatican :  three  schools 
were  instituted  to  instruct  the  youth  of  Constan- 
tinople hi  the  language  and  doctrine  of  the  La-* 
tins ;  and  the  name  of  Andronicus,  the  heir  ot 
the  empire,  was  enrolled  as  the  first  sfudent. 
Should  he  fail  in  the  measures  of  persuasion  or 
force,  Palaeologus  declares  himself  unworthy  to 
reign ;  transferred  to  the  pope  all  regal  and  pa- 
ternal authority ;  and  invests  Innocent  with  full 
power  to  regulate  the  family,  the  government, 
and  the  marriage,  of  his  sou  and  successor.  But 
this  treaty  was  neither  executed  nor  published': 
the  Roman  gallies  were  as. vain  and  imaginary 
as  the  submission  of  the  Greeks;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  secrecy,  that  their  sovereign  escaped  the 
dishonour,  of  this  fruitless  humiliation. 

The  tempest  of  the  Turkish  arms  soon  burst  on 
his  head  ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  Adrianople  and 
Romania^  he  was  inclosed  in  his  capital,  the  vas« 
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sal  (^  the  haughty  .Amurath,  with  tlie  miserable   chap. 
hope  of  being  the  last  devoured  by  the  savage.    ^^^'- 
Im  this  abject  state  Pala^ologus  embraced  the  vj,7t^f^ 
resolution  of  embarking  for  Venice,  and  casting  j^^'*'"^'^- 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pope:  he  was  the  first  toUrbuv 
of  the  Byzantine  princes  who  had  ever  visited  a.  djlsoq, 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  West ;  yet  in  them  ^^.^  "' 
alone  he  could  seek  consolation  or  relief;  and 
with  less  violation  of  his  dignity  he  might  appear 
in  the  sacred  collie  than  at  the  Ottoman  Parte. 
After  a  long  absence  the  Roman  pontiffs  were 
returning  from  Avignon  to  the  banks  of  the  Ty- 
ber:  Urban  the  fifth,^  of  a  mild  and  virtuous 
character,  encouraged  or  allowed  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  Greek  prince;  and,  within  the  same 
year,  enjoyed  the  glory  of  receiving  iu  the  Vati- 
can the  two  imperial  shadows^  who  represented 
the  majesty  of  Constautine  and  Charlemagne. 
In  this  suppliant  visit  the  emperor  of  Constantin- 
ople,  whose  vanity  was  lost  in  bis  dis[tress^  gave 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  empty  sounds 
and  formaF  submissions.     A  previous  trial  was 
imposed ;  and  in  the  presence  of  four  cardinals, 
he  acknowledged,  as  a  true  catholic,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope,  and  the  double  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost     After  this  purification  he  was 
introduced  to  a  public  audience  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter;  Urban,  in  the  midst  of  the  cardinals,, 
was  seated  on  his  throne;  the  Greek  monarch, 

k  See  the  two  fint  original  livei  of  Urt»n  V.  (in  Muratori,  Script, 
rcnim  Italtcamm,  torn,  iii,  p.  ii,  p.  628,  6S6),  and  the  Ecclcfiaitical 
AanaU  of  Spondanoa  (torn,  i,  p.  673,  a.  d.  1S6S,  No.  7),  and  Kaynal. 
d08  (Pleory,  Hist.  Ecdcs.  torn,  zx,  p.  823^  i24).  Yet,  from  tome  va- 
riadont,  I  subpect  the  papal  writers  of  slightly  magniQring  the  genu- 
flexions of  Palvologos.  f'. 
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CHAP,  after  three  genuflexions,  devoutly  kissed  the  feet, 
the  bands,  and  at  length  the  mouth,  of  the  holy 
father,  who  celebrated  high  mass  in  his  presence, 
allowed  him  to  lead  the  bridle  of  his  mule,  and 
treated  him  with  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the 
Vatican.  The  entertainment  of  Pateologus  was 
friendly  and  honourable;  yet  some  difference  was 
observed  between  the  emperors  of  th,e  East  and 
West;^  nor  could  the  former  be  entitled  to  the 
rare  privilege  of  chanting  the  gospel  in  the  rank 
of  a  deacon.*'  In  favour  of  his  proselyte,  Urban 
strove  to  rekindle  the  zeal  of  the  French  king, 
and  the  other  powers  of  the  West;  but  he  found 
them  cold  in  the  general  cause,  and  active  only 
in  their  domestic  quarrels.  .  The  last  hope  of  the 
emperor  was  in  an  English  mercenary,  John 
Hawkwood,'  or  Acuto,  who  with  a  band  of  ad- 
venturers, the  while  brotherhood,  had  ravaged 
Italy  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria ;  sold  his  ser- 
vices to  the  hostile  states;  and  incurred  a  just 

'  Paulto  mlnai  qitm  ti  fiiiswt  Impeimtor  RoannonuD.  Yet  hit  title 
of  Imperator  OnBCOtDin  was  no  longer  dispated  (YiLUrban  ▼.,  p.  6SS). 

*  It  was  confined  to  the  successors  of  Charlemagne^  aad  to  them  only 
OB  Christmas  day.  On  all  other  festirals  these  imperial  deacona  were 
ooateat  to  serre  the  pope,  as  be  said  mass,  with  tlie  book  and  the  cor. 
foml.  Yet  the  abbe  de  Sade  f eneroosly  thinks,  that  the  merits  of 
Charles  IV.  might  have  entitled  him,  thongh  not  on  the  proper  day 
(a.  bw  IsaSt November  1),  to  the  whole  pririlegc.  He  seems  to  affix  a 
just  valae  on  the  pririlege  and  the  man  (Vie  de  Petrarqne,  torn,  iii, 
p.7S6). 

1  ThvoQgh  souse  Italian  eomptioas»  ike  etymology  of  FIdctm  m  ftssrs 
(Mateo  Viliani,  k  xi,  c.  79,  in  Maratori,  torn,  xv,  p.  746),  saggesis  the 
English  word  Hmokwaod,  the  tme  name  of  our  adrentarona  comtry- 
man  (Thomas  Valsingham,  Hist  AngKcan.  inter  Scriptores  Camrdem, 
p.  184).  After  two  and  twenty  ▼iotories^  and  &ne  defeat,  he  died,  hi 
1894,  general  of  the  Fiorentfaies,  and  was  bnried  with  such  koooars  as 
the  republic  has  not  paid  Dante  or  Petrarch  (Ifaralori,  Annafi  dltalia, 
torn,  xii,  p.  212^71). 
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#xooiMiiiit)icatioii  by  fibooting  his  arrows  against  chap. 
th^  papal  residence.  A  special  licence  was  ^^^"^l' 
granted  to  negotiate  with  the  outlaw,  but  the  '"'"'"' 
forces,  or  the  spirit,  of  Hawkwood  were  unequal 
to  the  enterprize;  and  it  was  for  the  advantage^ 
perhaps,  of  Pal»oIogns  to  be  disappointed  of  a 
succour,  that  liinst  have  been  costly,  that  could 
not  be  effectual,  and  which  might  have  been 
dangerous.*  The  disconsolate  Greek*  prepared 
for  his  return,  but  even  his  return  was  impeded 
by  a  most  ignominious  obstacle.  On  his  arrival 
at  Venice  he  had  borrowed  large  sums  at  exorbi-  ^ 
taqt  usury ;  but  his  coffers  were  empty,  his  ere* 
ditors  were  impatient,  and  his  person  was  de- 
tafned  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment.  His 
eldest  son  Andronicus,  the  regent  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  repeatedly  urged  to  exbaust  every  re- 
source; and,  even  by  stripping  the  churches,  to- 
extricate  his  father  from  captivity  and  disgrace. 
But  the  unnatural  youth  was  insensible  of  the 
disgrace,  and  secretly  pleased  with  the  captivity, 
of  the  emperor;  the  state  was  poor,  the  clergy 
were  obstinate ;  nor  could  some  religious  scru- 
ple be  wanting  to  excuse  the  guilt  of  his  indif- 
ference and  delay.     Such  undutiful  neglect  was 

•  TTM*  torrent  o^  Eaglfoh  (by  birth  or  service)  overflowed  ftoni 
France  tato  luly  after  tie  peaoe  of  Bretigny  In  MW.  Yet  the  esela- 
mation  of  Muratori  (Annall,  tom.ui,  p.  197)  is  rather  true  tfaan^civit. 
*«  Ci  maocava  a«cor  qnesto^  che  dopo  esiere  calpestrata  ritalia  da 
« tanti  maanadieriTadeichi  ed  Ungberi,  venisMro  iin  dall^  InghUtertm 
^  nnof  i  earn  a  finire  di  divoraria.** 

»  Chalcondyles,  1. 1,  p.  25, 86.  The  Greek  rappOMt  hb  jowMy  to 
the  king  of  France,  which  is  sufficiently  refbted  by  the  silence  of  the 
Datiou9l  historiant.  Nor  am  I  ninch  more  inclined  to  beUere  that  P»« 
Ittofogns  departed  from  Itoly,  valde  bene  consolatns  et  cootentos  riTit. 
Urban  V»  p.  628.) 
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CHAP    severely  reproved  I);  the  piety  of  his  brother  M»- 
_^X';_nueI,  who  iostantly  sold  or  mortgaged  all  that 
he  possessed,  embarked  for  Venice,  relieved  his 
father,  and  pledged  his  own  freedom  to  be  re- 
Hwretora sponsible  for  the  debt     On  h^s  retarn  to  Con- 
tinopie,     stantinople  the  parent  and  king  distinguished  bis 
A.D.15T0.  j^^  sons  with  suitable  rewards;  but  the  faith 
and  manners  of  the  slothful  Paloeologus  had  not 
been  improved  by  his  Roman  pilgrimage ;  and 
his  apostacy  or  conversion,  devoid  of  any  spin* 
'   tual  or  temporal  effects,  was  speedily  forgotten 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins."" 
visitofthe     Thirty  years  after  the  return  of  Palsologns, 
BUmiei'    his  son  and  successor,  Manuel,  from  a  similar 
motive,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  again  visited  the 
countries  of  the  West.     In  a  preceding  chapter 
I  have  related  his  treaty  with  Bajazet,  the  vio* 
lation  of  that  treaty,  the  siege  or  blockade  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  French  succour  under 
the  command  of  the  gallant  Boucicault.^     By 
hii^  a(nbassadors,"Manuel  had  solicited  the  Latin 
powers ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  presence  of 
a  distressed  monarch  would  draw  tears  and  sup- 
plies from  the  hardest  barbarians  ;*>  and  the  mar- 
shal who  advised  the  journey,  prepared  the  re- 
ception of  the  Byzantine  prince.    The  land  was 
occupied  by  the  Turks ;  but  the  navigation  of 
Venice  was  safe  and  open ;  Italy  received  him 

^  His  retarn  in  1S70,  and  the  coronation  bf  Mannel,  Sept.  25, 1S73 
(Dacange,  Fam.  Byzant,  p.  241),  leave*  some  intermediate  era  for  the 
conspiracy  and  punishment  of  Andronicns. 

'  Memoires  de  Boncicanlt,  p.  i,  c.  35,  86. 

*^  His  jonmey  into  the  west  of  Europe  is  slightly,  and  I  belierCre. 
luctantly,  noticed  by  Cbalcondyles  (1.  ii,  c.  44-50}  and  Dncas,  c  14> 
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as  the  first,  or,  at  least,  as  the  second  of  the  chris-  chap 
tiao  priDces;  Manuel  was  pitied  as  the  cham-  2^^'- 
pion  and  coofessor  of  the  faith;  and  the  dignity  ' 

of  his  behaviour  prevented  that  pity  from  sink- 
ing into  contempt  From  Veniqe  he  proceeded 
to  Padua  and  Pa  via ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Mi- 
lan, a  secret  ally  of  Bajazet,  gave  him  safe  and 
honourable  conduct  to  the  verge  of  his  domi- 
nions/ On  the  confines  of  France'  the  royal  t^^the  court 
officers  undertook  the  care  of  his  person,  journey,  ^J^^i^A 
and  expences;  and  two  thousand  of  the  richest  Ju»«S9 
citiiens,  in  arms  and  on  horseback,  came  forth  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  Ghareuton,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital.  At  the  gates  of  Paris,  he 
was  saluted  by  the  chancellor  and  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  Charles  the  sixth,  attended  by  bis 
princes  and  nobles,  welconaed  his  brother  with  a 
cordial  embrace.  The  successor  of  Constantine 
was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  white  silk,  and  mount- 
ed on  a  mifk- white  steed ;  a  circumstance,  in  the 
French  ceremonial,  of  singular  importance :  the 
white  colour  is  considered  as  the  symbol  of  so- 
vereignty ;  and,  in  a  late  visit,  the  German  em- 
peror, after  an  haughty  demand  arid  a  peevish 
refusal,  had  been  reduced  to  content  himself  with 
a  black  courser.  Manuel  was  lodged  in  the 
Louvre ;  a  succession  of  feasts  and  balls,  the 

''Mnratori  Annali  d'ltalia,  todi.  xxii,  p.  400.  Joha  Galeazzo  wai 
the  first  afld  most  powerfol  duke  of  Milan.  His  coDBection  with  Ba- 
jazet  IS  attested  by  Froissard ;  and  he  contriboted  to  save  and  deliver 
the  French  captives  of  Nicopolis. 

"  For  the  reception  of  Mannel  at  Paris,  see  Spondanvs  (AnnaL  Ecclcs. 
torn,  i,  p.  «T6,  677,  a.  d.  1400,  No.  6),  who  quotes  Jnvenal  des  Ursios, 
and  the  monk  of  St.  Denys ;  and  ViUaret  (Hist,  de  France,  torn,  xxi, 
p.  SSi-SS4),  who  quotes  nobodj,  according  to  the  last  Ikihion  of  the 
Frcntb  writers 
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CHK¥.  anxious  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  both  par- 
J^fty/jL*  t>^<  abstained  from  any  correspondence  with  the 
indigent  and  unpopular  rivals.  His  journey  co- 
incided with  the  year  of  the  jubilee;  but  he  passed 
through  Italy  without  desiring^  or  deserving,  the 
plenary  indulgence  which  abolished  the  guilt  or 
penance  of  the  sins  of  the  faithful.  The  Roniap 
pope  was  offended  by  this  n^lect ;  accused  him 
of  irreverence  to  an  image  of  Christ ;  and  exhort- 
ed the  princes  of  Italy  to  reject  and  abandon  the 
obstinate  schismatic' 
Greek  DuHng  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the  Greeks 

aud'd!^^^^  beheld  with  astonishment  and  terror  the.perpe- 
•criptioM  j^jjj  stream  of  emigration  that  flowed,  and  con- 
#1  tinned  to  flow,  from  the  unknown  climates  of  the 

West.  The  visits  6(  their  last  emperors  remov- 
ed the  veil  of  separation,  and  they  disclosed  to 
their  eyes  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  whom 
they  no  longer  presumed  to  brand  with  the 
name  of  barbarians.  The  observations  of  Ma- 
nuely  and  his  more  inquisitive  followers,  have 
been  presented  by  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the 
times:'  his  scattered  ideas  I  sh^U  collect  and 
abridge  J  and  it  may  be  amusing  enough,  per- 

*  Thii  fact  is  preserved  lu  the  Historia  Polittca,  ▲.  d.  1391-1478, 
published  by  Martin  Cmsius  (Turco  Gratcia,  p.  1^3).  The  imaj^e  of 
Christ,  which  the  Greek  emperor  refused  to  worship,  was  probably  a 
work  of  scalptnre. 

^  The  Greek  and  Turkish  history  of  Laonicus  Chalcondyles  ends 
with  the  winter  of  1463,  and  the  abrupt  conclusion  seems  to  Iqark  that 
he  laid  down  his  pen  in  the  same  year.  We  know  that  be  was  an  Athe- 
nian, and  that  some  contemporaries  of  the  same  name  contributed  to 
the  revival  of  the  Greek  language  in  Italy.  But  in  his  numerous  di. 
gressions,  the  modest  historian  has  never  introduced  himself;  and  his 
editor,  Leunclavios,  as  well  as  Fabricius  (Bibliot.  Graec  turn,  vi,  p.  474), 
seems  ignorant  of  his  life  and  character.  For  his  descriptions  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England,  tee  I  ii,  p.  36, 87,  44-60. 
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haps  instructive,  to  coutemplate  the  rude  pic-   cEf  ap. 
tures  of  Germany,  France,  and  England,  whose  ^^^^ 
ancient  and  modern  state  are  so  familiar  to  our 
minds.     I.  Germany  (says  the  Greek  Chalcon-  of  Ccrma- 
dyles)  is  of  ample  latitude  from  Vienna  to  the  "'^' 
ocean ;  and  it  stretches  (a  strange  geography) 
from  Prague  in  Bohemia  to  the  river  Tartessus, 
and  the  Pyrenaean  mountains.'    The  soil,  ex« 
cept  in  figs  and  olives,  is  sufficiently  fruitful ;  the 
air  is  salubrious ;  the  bodies  of  the  natives  are 
robust  and  healthy;  and  these  cold  regions  are 
seldom  visited  with  the  calamities  of  pestilence 
or  Earthquakes.    After  the  Scythians  or  Tartars, 
the  Germans  are  the  most  numerous  of  nations; 
they  are  brave  and  patient,  and  were  they  united 
under  a  single  bead,  their  force  would  be  irre- 
sistible.    By  the  gift  of  the  pope,  they  have  ac- 
quired the  privilege  of  chusing  the  Roman  em* 
peror ;'  nor  is  any  people  more  devoutly  attached 
to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Latin  patriarch. 
The  greatest   part  of  the  country   is  divided 
among  the  prkices  and  prelates ;  but  Strasburgh, 
Cologne,  Hamburgh,  and  more  than  two  bun-    «^ 
dred  free  cities^  are  governed  by  sage  ajiid  equal 
laws,  according  to  the  will,  and  for  the  advau- 

*  1  ihali  not  animadTert  on  the  geographical  errors  of  Chalcoadyles* 
In  this  instance  he  perhaps  followed,  and  mistook,  Herodotos  (I.  ii^ 
c*  83),  whose  text  may  be  explained  (Herodote  de  Larcher,  torn,  ii, 
p.  819,  220),  or  whose  ignorance  may  be  excused. '  Had  these  modern 
Greeks  never  read  Strabo,  or  any  of  the  lesser  geographers  i 

•  A  citizen  of  new  Rome,  while  new  Rome  survived,  wonid  hav^ 
scorned  to  dignify  the  German  Pn^  with  the  titles  of  Batf-iXiv;  or  Awrt- 
Bfarvf  Ftufjiuimt :  but  all  pride  was  extinct  in  the  bosom  of  Chalcondyios; 
and  ho  dcsiTibes  the  Byzantine  prince,  and  his  subject,  by  the  proper, 
though  bumble  n^es  of  'EXXmvc,  and  BartXtui  *£XX«wr. 

VOL,    XII.  G 
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CHAP,  tage,  of  the/whole  community.  Theuseofdueb, 
i"^'ll  ^^  single  combats  on  foot,  prevails  among  them 
in  peace  and  war;  their  industry  excels  in  all 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  Germans  may  boast 
of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which 
is  now  diffused  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
•TFnuice;  world.  II.  The  kingdom  of  France  is  spread 
above  fifteen  or  twenty  days  journey  from  Ger- 
many to  Spain,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  British 
ocean ;  containing  many  flourishing  cities,  and 
among  these  Paris,  the  seat  of  the  king,  which 
surpasses  tbe  rest  in  riches  and  luxury.  Many 
princes  and  lords  alternately  wait  in  his  palace, 
and  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign ;  the 
most  powerful  are  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  an^ 
Burgundy,  of  whom  the  latter  possesses  the 
wealthy  province  of  Flanders,  whose  harbours 
are  frequented  by  the  ships  and  merchants  of  our 
own  and  the  more  remote  seas.  The  French  are 
an  ancient  and  opulent  people ;  and  their  lan- 
guage and  manners,  though  somewhat  different, 
are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Italians. 
Vain  of  the  imperial  dignity  of  Charlemagne,  of 
their  victories  over  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  heroes,  Oliver  and  Rowland,*  they 
esteem  themselves  the  first  of  the  western  na- 
tions ;  but  this  foolish  arrogance  has  been  re- 
cently humbled  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  their 
wars  agamst  the  English,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

^  Most  of  the  old  romances  were  translated  in  the  foarteenth  cen- 
tary  into  French  prose,  and  soon  became  the  favourite  amasement  of 
the  knigfafs  and  faidies  in  the  court  of  Charles  VI.  If  a  Greek  bclicrcd 
In  the  exploits  of  Rowland  and  Oliver,  he  may  sorely  be  excused,  since 
the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  the  national  historians,  have  inserted  tlic  fi^ 
hies  of  archbishop  Turpin  in  their  Chronicles  of  France. 
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British  island.     III.  Britain^  in  the  ocean,  and    chap 
opposite  to  the  shores  of  Flanders,  may  be  con-  ^^^' 
sidered  either  as  one,  or  as  three  islands ;  but  ^^j.^  j^ 
the  whole  is  united  by  a  common  interest,  by 
the  same  manners,  and  by  a  similar  government. 
The  measure  of  its  circumference  is  five  thou- 
sand stadia :  the  land  is  overspread  with  towns 
and  villages:  though  destitute  of  wine,  and  not 
abounding  in  fruit  trees,  it  is  fertile  in  wheat  and 
barley,  in  honey  and  wool;  and  much  cloth  is 
manufactured  by  the  inhabitants.     In  populous- 
ness  and  power,  in  riches  and  luxury,  LondoUi* 
the  metropolis  of  the  isle,  may  claim  a  pre-emi- 
nence over  all  the  cities  of  the  West.     It  is  situ- 
ate on  theTfaamea»  a  broadand  rapid  river, which, 
at  the  distaiice  of  thirty  miles,  falls  into  the  Gallic 
aea;  and  the  daily  flo  wand  ^ebb  of  the  tide  affords 
a  safe  entrance  and  departure  to  the  vessels  of 
commerce.    Th^e  Icing  is  the  head  ot  a  powerful 
and  turbulent  aristocracy;  his  principal  vassals 
hojd  itbeir  estates  by  a  free  and  unalterable  te- 
nure ;  and  the  laws  define  the  limits  of  his  au- 
tliority  and  their  obedience.    The  kingdom  has 
been  often  aJfflicted  by  foreign  conquest  and  do- 
mestic sedition;  but  the  natives  are  bold  and 
hardy,  renowned  in  arms,  and  victorious  in  wan 
The  form  of  their  shields  or  targets  is  derived 
from  the  Italians,  that  of  their  swords  from  the 
Greeks;  the  use  of  the  longbow  is  the  peculiar 

*  Anivn  .  •  •  •  h  Ti  v«Xk  iufmfAU  n  w^ywA  tm  t»  Tn  mrf  riwni  wmrw 
•vAiafV,  •xCm  ti  iMi  t«  «XX«  iv)aifMT(«  ail%i«Mic  'r«f  Vff  tfwtfttf  Xnvifuv*. 
EfCD  lioce  the  time  of  Fitxatepben  (the  twelfth  ceotnry),  London  ap« 
peart  to  ha^e  maintained  this  pre-eminence  of  wealth  and  magnitude; 
and  her  gradual  increa^has,  at  least,  ke^t  pace  with  the  general  iia- 
proTcment  of  Europe. 
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CHAP,  and  decisiye  advantage  of  the  English.  Their 
^Lxvi.  "language  bears  no  affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the 
^  '"""continent:  in  the  habits  of  domestic  life,  they 
are  not  easily  distinguished  from  their  neigh- 
bours of  France;  but  the  most  singular  circum- 
stance of  their  manners  is  their  disregard  of  con- 
jugal honour  and  of  female  chaftstity.  In  their 
mutual  visits,  as  the  first  act  of  hospitality,  the 
guest  is  virelcomed  in  the  embraces  of  their  vi^ives 
and  daughters:  among  friends,  they  are  lent  and 
borrowed  without  shame;  nor  are  the  islanders 
offended  at  this  strange  commerce,  and  its  in- 
evitable consequences.*  Informed  as  we  are  of 
the  customs  of  old  England,  and  assured  of  the 
virtue  of  our  mothers,  we  may  smile  at  the  cre- 
dulity, or  resent  the  injustice,  of  the  Greeks  who 
must  have  confounded  a  modest  salute*  with  a 
criminal  embrace.  But  his  credulity  and  injus- 
tice may  teach  an  important  lesson :  to  distrust, 
the  accounts  of  foreign  and  remote  nations,  and 
to  suspend  our  belief  of  every  tale  that,  deviates 
from  the  laws  of  nature  aujd  the  character  of 
man.^ 

After  his  return,  and  the  victory  of  Timour, 
Manuel  reigned  many  years  in  prosperity  and 

*  If  the  double  lenfe  of  the  verb  KtiM~(oicu]or,  and  in  atero  fero)  be 
eqni vocal,  the  context  and  pious  horror  of  Chalcondyles  can  leave  no 
donbt  of  his  meaning  and  mistake  (p.  40). 

«  £rasmiM  (Epist.  Fausto  Andrelbo)  has  a  pretty  passage  on  the 
English  fashion  of  kissing  strangers  on  their  arrival  and  departure ; 
from  whence,  however,  hfc  draws  no  scandaloos  inferences. 

'  Perhaps  we  may  apply  this  remark  to  the  community  of  wives 
among  the  old  Britons,  as  it  is  supposed  by  CKsar  and  Dion  (Dl«n 
Cassias,  1.  Uii,  torn,  ii,  p.  1007),  with  Reimar*»  jndicions  annotation. 
The  Arreoff  of  Otaheite,  so  certain  at  first,  is  become  less  visible  and 
^  scandalous,  iu  proportion  as  we  have  studied  the  manners  cf  that  gen* 
tie  and  amorons  people.  ^ 
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peace.    As  long  as  the  sons  of  Bajazet  solicited   chap. 
his  friendship  and  spared  bis  dominions,  he  was    l^^*^- 
satisfied  with  the  national  religion:  and  his  lei- 
sure  was  employed  m  composing  twenty  theolo*  eore  of 
gical  dialogues  for  its  d  efence.    The  appearance  ward^'the 
of  the  Byzantine  ambassadors  at  the  council  of  J;^^'^^^ 
Constance^    announces  the  restoration  of  the^^^^' 
Turkish  power,  as  well  as  of  the  Latin  church ; 
the  conquest  of  the  sultans,  Mahomet  and  Amu- 
rath,  reconciled  the  emperor  to  the  Vatican;  and 
the  si^e  of  Constantinople  almost  tempted  him 
to  acquiesce  in  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    When  Marfia  the  fifth  ascended,  with- 
out a  rival,  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  letters  and  embassies  was  revived 
between  the  East  and  West.     Ambition  on  one  jjj^  „ 
side,  and  distress  on  the  other,  dictated  the  same  ci^tioiii, 

A.D.  1417« 

decent  language  of  charity  and  peace :  the.artful  i4». 
Greek  expressed  a  desire  of  marrying  his  six 
sons  to  Italian  princesses ;  and  the  Roman,  not 
less  artful,  dispatched  the  daughter  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat,  with  a  company  of  noble  vir- 
gins, to  soften  by  their  charms  the  obstinacy  of 
the  schismatics.  Yet  under  this  mask  of  zeal,  a 
discerning  eye  will  perceive  that  all  was  hollow 
and  insincere  in  the  court  and  church  of  Con- 
stantinople. According  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
danger  and  repose,  the  emperor  advanced  or  re- 
treated ;  alternately  instructed  and  disavowed 
his  ministers ;  and  escaped  from  an  importunate 

*  See  Lenfant,  Hist,  du  Concile  de  Constance,  torii.  ii,  p.  576  3  and 
for  tht  ecclesiastical  history  of  tEe  times,  the  Annals  of  Spondaom,  the 
Bibliotheqne  of  Dopin,  torn,  sii,  and  Tolmnes  xxi  and  nil  of  the  Hia- 
tory,  or  rather  the  Conthiaatioo,  of  Fleary. 
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CHAP    pressure  by  urging  the  duty  of  inquiry,  the  obli- 
gation of  collecting  the  sense  of  his  patriarchs 


f*^*^^^^*^  ^ 


and  bi»bops,  and  the  impossibility  of  convening 
them  at  a  time  when  the  Turkish  arms  were  at 
the  gates  of  his  caipitaL  From  a  review  of  the 
puUts  transaicliOBSv  it  wiU  Sfipear  that  the  Greeks 
insisted  o#  Amv  raecessive  nseasures,  a  succour, 
a  c»inireil>  and  a  final  re^uwiott,  while  the  Latins 
eloded  the  sacoi^  and  only  promised  the  first, 
as  a  cottwqtiential  and  voluntary  reward  of  the 
HitpriTate  third.  Bcit  we  have  an  opportunity  of  unfolding 
«oti?c«.  tij^  QiQst  secKt  intentions  of  Manuel,  as  he  ex- 
plained tbeiH  in  a  prrvate  couversation,  without 
artifice  or  disguise.  In  his  declining  age  the 
emperor  bad  associated  John  Palaeologus,  the 
second  of  tbe  name,  atrd  the  eldest  of  his  sons, 
on  whom  he  devolved  the  greatest  pwt  of  tbe  au- 
thority and  weight  of  government.  One  day,  in 
tbe  presence  only  of  the  historian  Pbvanza^^  bis 
favourite  chamberlain,  he  opened  \^  bis  col- 
league and  successor  the  true  principle  of  bis 
negociations.  with  the  pope.'  '*  Our  last  re- 
''  source,"  said  Marmel,  '^  against  tbe  Turks  is 

^  From  bin  early  yoatb,  George  Phranza,  or  Phranaef,  was  employed 
in  the  seryice  of  the  itate  and  palace;  and  Haockiur  (d«  Script 
ByMlt.  pr.  i^  tf.  40)  has  eatlecttfd  bii  life  from  bii  own  wwidogt.  He 
w,a»  BO  more  tban  foar'aad-tweiity  yean  of  age  at  tbe  death  of  Manoel, 
wbo^rteoramended  him  io  the  ftrotgeit  tenns  to  bit  laccesiof :  Impri- 
mti  nro  fatmc;  PbraMzetf  MM  oomfkiaidOy  ^  mtebtravit  mifai  Mdller 
•t  dWiertif  (Pbrnaaei,  L  ii,  e^  1>  Yet  the  emperor  John  was  cold, 
and  be  preferred  tbe  service  of  tbe  despots  of  Pelopooaesiis. 

'  See  ^hranzes,  f.  ft,  c.  IS.  While  %ti  many  mamfieripte  of  Hie 
Greek  arigiiwl  are  extaot  in  the  libraries  of  Rome,  Milao,  tbe  £scii« 
■al»4ec.  it  is  a  matter  of  shame  and  reproach,  that  he  sboald  be  re- 
duced to  the  Latin  version,  or  abstract,  of  James  Pontanns  ad  caJcctti 
Tbeopbylact  Symocatta:  (IngolstadC,  1604),  so  deficient  fa  acenracj 
and  elegance  (Fabric  Bibliot.  Grac.  tom.  vi,  p.  616.6S0), 
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**  their  fear  of  our  uHion  with  the  Lati&s,  of  the  chap. 
**  warlike  nations  of  the  West,  who  way  arm  for  ^^^^' 
*•  our  relief,  and  for  their  destruction.  As  often  '"''''" 
^  as  you  are  threatened  by  the  miscreants,  pre- 
^*  sent  this  danger  before  their  eyes.  Propose  a 
**  council ;  consult  on  the  means ;  but  ever  delay 
^  and  avoid  the  convocation  of  an  assembly, 
"  which  cannot  tend  either  lo  our  spiritual  or 
*'  temporal  emolument.  Tlie  Latins  are  proud ; 
^  the  Greeks  are  obstinate;  neither  party  will 
^  recede  or  retract ;  and  the  attempt  of  a  perfect 
^  union  will  confirm  the  schism,  alienate  the 
''  churches,  and  leave  us,  without  hope  or  de- 
*^  fence,  at  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians."  Impa- 
tient of  this  salutary  lesson,  the  royal  youth  arose 
from  bis  seat,  and  departed  in  sileuce;  and  the 
wise  monarch  (continues  PliranzaX  casting  his 
eyes  on  me,  thus  resumed  his  discourse :  **  My 
^*  son  deems  himself  a  great  and  heroic  prince  ;^ 
'*  but,  alas!  our  miserable  age  does  not  afford 
*^  sc6pe  for  heroism  or  greatness.  His  daring 
*^  spirit  might  have  suited  the  happier  times  of 
**  our  ancestors;  but  the  present  state  requires 
**  not  an  emperor^  but  a  cautious  steward  of  the 
^*  last  relics  of  our  fortunes.  Well  do  I  remem- 
^'  ber  the  lofty  expectationa  which  he  built  on 
**  our  alliance  with  Mustapha;  and  much  do  I 
**  fear  that  his  rash  courage  will  urge  the  ruin  of 
''  our  house,  and  that  even  religion  may  preci- 
**  pitate  our  downfall."  Yet  the  experience  and 
authority  of  Manuel  preserved  the  peace,  and 
eluded  the  council,  till,  in  the  seventy-eighth  hj^  4«s^ 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  he 
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CHAP,  terminated  his  career,  dividing  his  previous  mo  ve- 
r.^y.l^  ables  among  his  children  and  the  poor,  his  phy- 
sicians and  his  favourite  servants.     Of  his  six 
sons,*"  Andronicus,  the  second,was  invested  with 
the  principality  of  Thcssalonica^  and  died  of  a 
leprosy  soon  after  the  sale,  of  that  city  to  the 
Yenetians,  and  its  final  conquest  by  the  Turks. 
Some  fortunate  incidents  had  restored  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  the  Morea,  to  the  empire;  and  in  his 
more  prosperous  days,  Manuel  had  fortified  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  six  miles^  vi^ith  a  stone  v^all 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  towers.     The 
wall  was  overthrown  by  the  first  blast  of  the  Otto- 
mans :  the  fertile  peninsula  might  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  the  four  younger  brothers,  Theodore 
and  Constantine,  Demetriys  and  Thomas ;  but 
they  wasted  in  domestic  contests  the  remains  of 
their  strength ;  and  the  least  successful  of  the 
rivals  were  reduced  to  a  life  of  dependence  in 
the  Byzantine  palace^ 
Zeal  of         The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Manuel,  John  Palae- 
iiugM^L^  ologus  the  second,  was  acknowledged,  after  his 
4.  D.  1426-  father's  death,  as  the  sole  emperor  of  the  Greeks. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
and  to  contract  a  new  marriage  with  the  princess 
of  Trebizond;  beauty  was,  in  his  eyes,  the  first 
qualification  of  an  empress;  and  the  clergy  had 
yielded  to  his  firm  assurance^  that  unless  he 

^  See  Ducaoge,  Fun.  Byant  p.  241-248. 
>  The  exact  measure  of  the  Hexamilion,  from  sea  to  tea,  wai  SSOa 
oifygue,  or  #Mwt,  of  aiz  Greek  feet  rPhranies,  1.  i.  c.  38),  which  woald 
produce  a  Greek  mile,  itili  imalier  than  that  of  660  French  #«iict,which 
in  assigned  by  d'Anviile  as  stiU  in  use  in  Tnrkey.  Five  miles  are  eon- 
monly  reckoned  for  the  breadth 'of  the  isthmu*.  See  the  Traveb  •£ 
Spoil,  MHieder,  and  Chandler 
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might  be  iudulged  in  a  divorce,  he  would  retire  chap. 
to  a  cloister,  and  leave  the  throne  to  his  brother  ^.^^^'^  . 
Constantine.  The  first,  and,  in  truth,  the  only, 
victory  of  Pal^ologus  was  over  a  Jew,*  whom, 
after  a  long  and  learned  dispute,  he  converted  to 
the  christian  faith;  and  this  momentous  con* 
quest  is  carefally  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
times.  But  he  soon  resumed  the  design  of  unit- 
ing the  East  and  West ;  and  regardless  of  his 
father's  advice,  listened,  as  it  should  seem,  with 
sincerity,  to  the  proposal  of  meeting  the  pope  in 
a  general  council  beyond  the  Adriatic.  This 
dangerous  project  was  encouraged  by  Martin 
the  fifth,  and  coldly  entertained  by  his  succes- 
sor Eugenius,  till,  after  a  tedious  negociation, 
the  emperor  received  a  summons  from  the  Latin 
assembly  of  a  new  character,  the  independent 
prelates  of  Basil,  who  styled  themselves  the  re- 
presentatives and  judges  of  the   catholic  church. 

The  Homan  pontijBThad  fought  and  conquered  corropUwi 
in  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom ;  but  the  of  theUtta 
victorious  clergy  were  soon  exposed  to  the  ty^ 
ranny  of  their  deliverer;  and  his  sacred  charac- 
ter was  invulnerable  to  thode  arms  which  they 
found  so  keen  and  effectual  against  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate. Their  great  charter,  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, was  annihilated  by  appeals,  evaded  by 
trusts  or  commendams,  disappointed  by  rever- 
sionary grants,  and  superseded  by  previous  and 

»  The  first  objection  of  the  Jews,  U  mi  tli«  death  of  Christ :  If  it  wtfc 
irolautary,  Christ  was  a  suicide ;  which  the  emperor  parries  with  amja« 
lery.  Tbey  then  dispute  on  the  conception  of  the  rirgin,  the  leaM  af 
the  prophecies,  Uc  (Phranies,  1.  ii,  c.  U,  a  whalt  ch^>ter> 
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CHAP,  arbitrary  reservations.''    A  public  auction  was 
^^^"   instituted  in  the  court  of  Rome:  the  cardinals 
and  faTOurites  were  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
nations;  and  every  country  might  complain  that 
the  most  important  and  valuable  benefices  were 
accumulated  on  the  heads  of  aliens  and  absentees. 
During  their  residence  at  Avignon^  the  ambition 
of  the  popes  subsided  in  the  meaner  passions  of 
avarice "^  and  luxury:  they  rigorously  imposed 
on  the  clergy  the  tributes  of  first-fruits  and 
tenths;  but  they  fi-eely  tolerated  the  impunity  of 
scUnn,     vice,  disorder^  and  corruption.    These  manifold 
i4»/'^^*  scandals  were  aggravated  by  the  great  schism  of 
the  West,  which  continued  above  fifty  years.  In 
the  furious  conflicts  of  Rome  and  Avignon,  the 
vices  of  the  rivals  were  mutually  exposed ;  and 
their  precarious  situation  degraded  their  autho- 
rity, relaxed  their  discipline,  and  multiplied  their 
CooncU  of  wants  and  exactions.     To  heal  the  wounds,  and 
A.D.Y4os^  restore  the  monarchy,  of  the  church,  the  synods 
•'^^^     of  Pisa  and  Constance^'  were  successively  con- 


[^^^-'^^^  vened;  but  these  great  assembKea,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  resolved  to  vindicate  the  privileges 

*  In  the  treatiM  delle  Materie  BcBeficiareof  Fra-Paolo  (in  tticlth 
nvtameofthe  ktt  and  iMrt  cditMn  of  bis  worfcsX  Um  papal  system  is 
deeply  stndied  and  frady  dcseribed.  Should  Rone  and  her  reUgion 
be  annihilated,  this  i^olden  Tolume  may  still  snnriTe,  a  philosophical 
history,  and  a  salntary  waralni^. 

*  Ptope  John  XXn.  (iB  1U4)  left  behlfld  hum  at  Ayifmrn,  eighteen 
millions  of  gold  florins,  and  the  yalne  of  seven  millions  more  in  plate 
and  jeweb.  See  the  Chronicle  of  John  Vinani  0.  si,  c.  20,  in  Morm- 
tori^  Collection,  torn,  xiii,  p.  766),  whose  brother  received  the  accoant 
fnm  the  papal  treasates.  A  treasure  of  six  or  eight  miUioas  sterling 
hi  the  iMTtecnth  ccntniy  »  enormons,  and  ahnost  incredible. 

*  A  ieamod  and  tthend  protestaut,  M.  Lentet,  has  giren  a  finr  his* 
taiy  of  the  coancSs  of  Pisa,  Constance,  mid  BasU,  hi  six  ▼oiamca  in 
faarto;  but  the  last  part  is  the  most  hasty  and  impcrfeat»  oaccpt  is 

-  thaaeaonnt  of  the  troubles  of  Bohemia. 
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of  the  christian  aristocracy r  Ffom  a  perMiial  chap. 
seutence  against  two  pontiffi»»  whom  they  rejec- 
ted,  and  a  third,  their  acknowledged  sovereign^ 
whom  they  deposed,  the  ftithera  of  Constance 
proceeded  to  examine  the  natore  and  limikst  of 
the  Roman  supremacy;  nor  did  they  separate 
tin  they  had  established  the  authority,  aboivethe 
pope, of  a  general  council  It  was  enacted,  that, 
for  the  government  and  relbraiatioii  oi  the 
church,  such  assemblies  should  be  hdd  at  regu- 
lar intervals;  and  that  each  synod,  before  its 
dissolution,  should  appoint  the  time  and  place 
of  the  subsequent  meeting.  By  the  influence  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  the  next  convocation  at 
Sienna  was  easily  eluded  ;  but  the  bold  and  ri- 
gorous proceedings  of  the  council  of  Basil  "^  had  of  Buii, 
almost  been  fatal  to  the  reigning  pontiff,  Enge-  f^^;^^ 
nius  the  fourth.  A  just  suspicion  of  his  design 
prompted  the  fathers  to  hasten  the  promulgation 
of  their  first  decree^  that  the  representatives  of 
the  church-militant  on  earth  wa'e  invested  with 
a  divine  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all  chris- 
tians, without  excepting  the  pope;  and  that  a 
general  council  could  not  be  dissolved,  pro- 
rogued, or  transferred,  unless  by  their  free  deli- 
beration gmd  consent  On  the  notice  that  £a- 
genius  had  fulminated  a  bull  for  that  purpose, 
they  ventured  to  summon,  to  admonish,  to  threap 

«  The  orifinal  aeU  or  minntet  of  the  comica  of  Basil  are  pretenred 
in  tiM  pvblic  library,  in  t«el?e  ^oknact  id  foKo.  Baa fl  was  a  free  eHr, 
eooyeideiitiy  sitaate  on  the  Rhine,  aM  goarded  by  the  ma  of  te 
neighbonring  and  confederate  Swiss.  In  1450,  the  nnlYersity  was 
foanded  by  pope  Pins  IL  (JEneas  Sylvias),  who  had  been  secretary  to 
theeoonciL  Bat  what  is  a  coancil,  or  u  ui?trsi^,  t*  the  prcsaet  of 
firobea  and  tiie  ftadica  of  Biasmosf 
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CHAP,  ten,  to  censure,  the  contamacious  ^  successor  of 
~^^^i.  St.  Peter.     After  many  delays,  to  allow  time  for 
Their  op-  >^pcntance,  they  finally  declared,  that,  unless  he 
iSefirj*"*^^™*'*^^  within  the  term  of  sixty  days,  he  was 
IV.         suspended  from  the  exercise  of  all  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  authority.     And  to  mark  their  ju- 
risdiction over  the  prince  as  well  as  the  priest, 
they  assumed  the  government  of  Avignon,  an- 
nulled the  alienation  of  the  sacred  patrimony, 
and  protected  Rome  from  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes.    Their  boldness  was  justified,  not  only 
by  the  general  opinion  of  the  clergy,  but  by  the 
support  and  power   of  the  first  monarchs  of 
Christendom;  the  emperor  Sigismond  declared 
himself  the  servant  and  protector  of  the  synod ; 
Germany  and  France  adhered  to  their  cause;  the 
duke  of  Milan  was  theenemy  of  Eugenius;  and 
he  was  driven  from  the  Vatican  by  an  insurrec- 
tion  of  the  Roman  people.     Rejected  at  the 
same  time  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  sub- 
jects, submission  was  his  only  choice:    by  a 
most  humiliating  bull,  the  pope  repealed  his 
own  acts,  and  ratified  those  of  the  council;  in- 
corporated his  legates  and  cardinals  with  that 
venerable  body;  and  seemed  to  resign  himself 
to  the  degrees  of  the  supreme  legislatriBe.  Their 
fame  pervaded  the  countries  of  the  East ;  and  it 
was  in  their  presence  thatSigismond  received  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Turkish  sultan,'  who  laid  at 
his  feet  twelve  large  vases,  filled  with  robes  of 
silk  and  pieces  of  gold.    The  fathers  of  Basil 

'  TW«  Torkbh  embusy,  tttei ted  only  by  Crantziot,  it  related,  with   ; 
•ome  doubt,  by  tbe  annaliit  Spoodanus,  a.  d.  14SS,  No. »,  torn.  L   * 
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aspired  to  the  glory  of  reducing  the  Greeks,  as  chap 
well  as  the  Bohemiansi  within  the  pale  of  the   ^'^^* 
church ;  and  their  deputies  invited  the  emperor'''"'     ' 
and  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  unite  with  an  tiom  with 
assembly  which  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  a.  d.iIjIi! 
western  nations.     Palaeologus  was  not  averse  to  ^^^* 
the  proposal ;  and  his  ambassadors  were  intro- 
duced with  due  honours  into  the  catholic  senate. 
But  the  choice  of  the  place  appeared  to  be  an 
insuperable  obstacle,  since  he  refused  to  pass  the 
Alps,  or  the  sea  of  Sicily,  and  positively  required 
that  the  synod  should  be  adjourned  to  some  con- 
venient city  in  Italy,  or  at  least  on  the  Danube. 
The  other  articles  of  this  treaty  were  more  rea- 
dily Btipulated :  it  was  agreed  to  defray  the  tra- 
velling expences  of  the  emperor,  with  a  train  of 
seven  hundred  persons,'  to  remitan  inunediate 
sum  of  eight  thousand  ducats'  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Greek  clergy;  and  in  his  absence 
to  grant  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  ducats,  with 
three  hundred  archers  and  some  gallies,  for  the 
protection    of  Constantinople.       The  city  of 
Avignon  advanced  the  funds  for  the  preliminary 
expences ;  and  the  embarkation  was  prepared  at 
Marseilles  with  some  difficulty  and  delay. 
In  bis  distress,  the  friendship  of  Palaeologus 

'  *  SyropoliUy  p.  19.  Ill  this  list  the  Ofcekf  appear  to  hare  exoceded 
the  rnU  nuDbert  of  the  clergy  and  laity  which  afterwanU  attended 
the  emperor  and  patriarch,  bnt  which  are  not  clearly  specified  by  the 
great  eeekdarch.  The  7i|000  florins  which  they  asked  in  this  ncgoci- 
atioo  of  the  pope  (p.  9)  were  more  tlian  they  could  hope  or  want. 

*  I  use  indifferently  the  words  dvMi  and  MHm^  which  deriTC  their 
names,  the  former  ifi-om  the  dmka  of  Milan,  the  latter  from  the  repnbUe 
of  Flormee.  These  gold  pieces,  the  first  that  were  coined  in  Itaiy,per. 
haps  in  the  Latin  world,  may  be  compared,  in  weight  and  Talne,  to 
one-third  of  the  English  gninea. 
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CHAP,  was  disputed  hj  tfie  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the 

"^^*  West:  but  the  dexterous  actiyity  of  a  monarch 

johnP^te.  prc^^*®^  <^^  *^^  sk)w  debates  and  inflexible 

oiofiu  em-  temper  of  a  reputAic    'Rie  decrees  of  Basil  con- 

iNirksiiith*    .  -,  ,     ,  4  ••11  •  0 

pope>i  gid-  tinually  tended  to  circumscnbe  the  despotism  of 
A^.  14S7,  the  pope,  and  to  erect  a  supreme  and  perpetual 
''•^'  *•  tribunal  in  the  church.  Eugenius  was  impa- 
tient of  the  joke ;  and  the  union  of  the  Greeks 
might  afford  a  decent  pretence  for  translating  a 
rebellious  synod  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Po.  The 
independence  cif  the  fathers  was  lost  if  they 
passed  the  Alps;  Savoy  or  A^ignen,  to  which 
they  acceded  witfh  fcAuctance,  were  described  at 
Constantinople  as  srttiate  far  beyond  the  pillars 
of  Hercules;' the  emperor  and  his  clergy  were 
apprehensive  of  fhe  (dangers  ef  a  long  naviga- 
tion ;  they  were  offended  by  «fcn  haughty  decla- 
ration^  that  after  suppressing  the  new  heresy  of 
the  BohefnianSy  the  -Gouncil  wonld  soon  eradi-- 
cale  the  cUd  heresy  of  the<}reekH.*  On  the  side 
of  Eugenius,  atl  was  «teooth,  and  yielding,  and 
respectful;  and  he  invited  <be  Byzantine  mo- 
narch to  heal  by  his  presence  the  #chism  of  the 
Latin,  as  well  as  of  the  Eastern,  church.  Fer- 
rara,  near  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  pro- 
posed for  their  amicable  interview;  and  with 

*  At  the  end  of  the  Latiii  ▼enion  of  PhrmiM,  we  r«ftd  a  loBf  Greek 
V                epUUe  or  declamatioii  of  George  of  Trebicond,  who  adviaet  4lie  cm* 

peror  to  prefer  Engenins  and  Italy.    He  treats  with  cootcapt  the 
tcbismatic  anembly  of  Basil,  the  barbarians  of  Ganl  aad  Gennaiiy, 
who  had  conspired  to  transport  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  beyond  the  Alps: 
^  0  mtkm  (says  he)  #•  aw  ^w/miv  r»  ^nmtm  ■{«  rm  'BfrnaXum  rAm  ««i  §nttk 

r«^^  i£«^brK.    Was  Coufiantiaoplo  unprovided  with  a  nap  ^ 

*  Syropnlns  (p.  S6-B1)  attests  his  own  indigmition,  and  that  of  bis 
eonntrymcn  j  and  the  Basil  deputies,  wboexcnaed  the  rath  dedaratieB^ 
coald  acither  deny  nor  alter  an  act  of  the  caaneil. 
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some iodHlgence of foi^rymftd tiieft,  a sun^ep-  chap. 
titious  decree  was  procured,  which  tniMferred  ^,^^*^ 
the  synods  with  its  6w«  coosest,  to  that  Ilaiiaa  ^ 

city.  Nine  gallies  were  e^ip^ied  for  this  ter- 
▼ice  at  Venice,  and  in  tine  isle  cif  Candia;  their 
diligence  anticipated  the  dower  Teseels  of  Basil : 
the  Roman  admiral  was  commiaBioiied  to  born^ 
sink,  and  destroy ; '  and  these  ipriesAy  squadrons 
might  have  enconniered  each  4rther  in  the  same 
seas  where  Athens  and  Sparta  had  formerly  con- 
tended for  the  pre-eminence  of  gIory«  Assault- 
ed by  the  importunity  of  the  finctioBS,  who  were 
ready  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  his  person^ 
Palaecdogus  hesitated  before  he  left  liis  |>alace 
and  country  on  a  perilous  experimeBt.  His  fa- 
ther's advice  still  dwelt  on  his  manory :  and 
reason  must  suggest,  that  since  tlie  Latins  were 
diTided  amoqgst  themselves,  they  oouU  never 
unite  in  a  foreign  cause.  Sigismond  'dissuaded* 
the  unseasonable  adventure;  his  advice  was  im- 
partial, since  he  adhered  to  the  council;  and  it  ^ 
was  enforced  by  the  strange  belief,  that  the  Ger- 
man Caesar  would  nominate  a  Greek  his  beir  and 
successor  in  the  empire  of  the  West/  Even  the 
Turkish  sultan  was  a  counsellor  whom  it  might 
be  unsafe  to  trust,  but  whom  it  was  dangerous 
>to  offend.    Amurath  was  unskilled  in  the  dis- 

y  Condolmieri,  the  pope^i  nef^hew  and  admirtl,  espfCMly  declared, 

MMi  u  tun^n  luirmvn  ««i  offtfirjf.  Tlie  nand  orden  «f  tiie  tTiied  weie 
leat  peremptory;  and,  tiU  the  hettile  iqaadroni  appeared, both  partiee 
tried  to  conceal  their  quarrel  ftom  the  Oreeka. 

*  Syropnliii  mentiotts  the  hopes  of  PabBologni  (p*  M)f  and  tlit  lait 
adTice  of  Sigifmond  (p.  67).  At  Corfh,  the  Oreek  empefor  wn  ia^ 
femed  of  hU  friend*!  death :  had  he  known  it  MOiier,  ha  wmdd  Imto 
j(p.T9> 
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CHAP,  putes,  but  he  was  appreheDsive  of  the  union,  of 
^*^'*  the  christians.  From  his  own  treasures,  he 
offered  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  Byzantine 
court;  yet  he  declared  with  seeming  magnani- 
mity, that  Constantinople  should  be  secure  and 
inviolate  in  the  absence  of  her  sovereign/  The 
resolution  of  Palaeologus  was  decided  by  the 
most  splendid  gifts  and  the  most  specious  pro- 
mises: he  wished  to  escape  for  a  while  from  a 
scene  of  danger  and  distress ;  and  after  dismis- 
sing with  an  ambiguous  answer  the  messengers 
of  Ihe  council,  he  declared  his  intention  of  em- 
barking in  the  Roman  gallies.  The  age  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph  was  more  susceptible  of  fear 
than  of  hope;'  he  trembled  at  Jthe  perils  of  the 
sea,  and  expressed  his  apprehension,  that  his 
feeble  voice,  with  thirty  perhaps  of  his  orthodox 
brethren,'  would  be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land 
by  the  power  and  numbers  of  a  Latin  synod. 
He  yielded  to  the  royal  mandate,  to  the  flatter- 
ing assurance,  that  he  would  be  heard  as  the 
oracle  of  nations,  and  to  the  secret  wish  of  learn- 
ing from  his  brother  of  the  West,  to  deliver  the 
church  from  the  yoke  of  kings.^ '  The  five  crass- 
bearers^  or  dignitaries  of  St.  Sophia,  were  bound 

W  *  PhnuDMt  himielf,  thonfh  from  different  motiTes,  was  of  tiie  ad- 
vice of  Amnrath  (I.  ii,  c.  18).  Utinam  oe  synodas  ista  nnqaam  faissct^  * 
•i  tantct  offenaioacs  ct  detrianenta  parilnra  crat  Tliis  Tarkiah  en- 
baMy  ii  likewise  mentioned  by  Syropnins  (p.  68)  ^  and  AmnraUi  kept 
his  word.  He  might  tkreaten  (p.  186,  S19),  but  he  never  attacked 
the  city. 

^  The  reader  will  smile  at  the  ilmpUcity  with  which  he  imparted 
these  hopes  to  his  lavoniltes :  tm^vw  wh»f^fmf  rxtrta  «xiri(f  tuuh^m 
Ilsvft  iA«fp»  iXfutfi^nriu  wm  wuiXnnta  aw  inrc  MrrrtflfM-vc  avtii  lavXtMic  Wf« 
«w  Smwiktmf  (p.  M).  Yet  it  wovld  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  haTe 
practised  the  lessons  of  Chregory  VII. 
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to  attend  his  person;  and  one  of  tbese,  the  great  chap. 
ecclesiarch  or  preacher,  Sylvester  SyTopviluSy\^J^][\\^ 
has  composed^  a  free  and  curious  history  of  the 
/abe  union/  Of  the  clergy  that  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  emperor  and  the 
patriarch,  submission  was  the  first  duty,  and  pa- 
tience the  most  useful  virtue.  In  a  chosen  list 
of  twenty  bishops^  we  discover  the  metropolitan 
titles  of  Heraclea  and  Cyzicus,  Nice  and  Nico- 
media,  Ephesus  and  Trebizond,  and  the  per-> 
sonal  merit  of  Mark  and  Bessarion,  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  their  learning  and  eloquence,  were 
promoted  to  the  episcopal  rank.  Some  monks 
atid  philosophers  were  named  to  display  the 
science  and  sanctity  of  the  Greek  church ;  and 
the  service  of  the  choir  was  performed  by  a  se- 
lect band  of  singers  and  musicians.  The  pa- 
triarchs of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
appeared  by  their  genuine  or  fictitious  deputies ; 

'  The  christian  name  of  Sylvester  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  ca- 
lendar. In  modem  Greek,  «ryx«ff,  as  a  diminutive,  is  added  to  the  end 
of  words :  nor  can  any  reasoning  of  Creyghton,  the  editor,  escnae  hit 
changing  into  flSginvpnlas  (Sgoros,  foscos)  the  Syropnlas  of  his  own  nui> 
noscript,  whose  name  is  subscribed  with  his  own  hand  in  the  acts  of 
the  conncil  of  Florence.  Why  might  not  the  author  be  of  Syrian  ex^ 
traction  ? 

*  From  the  conclusion  of  the  history,  I  should  fix  the  date  to  tlie 
yeai  1444,  four  years  after  the  synod,  when  the  great  ecclesiarch  had 
abdicated  his  office  (sectio  vii,  p. ^30-350).  His  passions  were  cool- 
ed by  time  and  retirement ;  and,  although  Syropnlos  is  often  partial, 
he  is  never  intemperate. 

'  Vera  historia  unionis  non  vtrm  inter  Gracos  et  Latinos  {Haga  CMiatit, 
1660,  in  folio)  was  first  published  with  a  loose  and  florid  version,  by 
Robert  Creyghton,  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  in  his  exile.  Tht  seal  of 
the  editor  has  prefixed  a  polemic  title,  for  the  beginning  ef  the  original 
is  wanting.  Syorpulus  may  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  the  Byzantine 
writers  for  the  merit  of  his  narration,  and  even  of  his  style;  but  he  ia  , 
excluded  from  the  orthodox  collections  of  the  councils. 
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CHAP,  the  primate  of  Russia  represented  a  natiopal 
,,^y/j..  church,  and  the  Greeks  might  contend  with  the 
Latins  in  the  extent  of  their  spiritual  eippire. 
The  precious  vases  of  St  Sophia  were  exposed 
to  the  winds  and  waves,  that  the  patriarch  might 
officiate  with  becoming  splendour ;  whatever  gold 
the  emperor  could  procure,  was  expended  in  the 
massy  ornaments  of  his  bed  and  chariot;'  and 
while  they  affected  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of 
their  ancient  fortune,  they  quarrelled  for  the  di- 
vision of  fifteen  thousand  ducats,  the  first  alms 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  After  the  necessary  pre- 
parations, John  Palseologus^  with  a  numerous 
train,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Demetrius, 
and  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the  church 
and  state,  embarked  in  eight  vessels  with  sails 
and  oars,  which  steered  through  the  Turkish 
straits  of  Gallipoli  to  the  Archipelago,  the  Mo- 
rea,  and  the  Adriatic  gulf." 
Hii  trhmi.     After  a  tedious  and  troublesome  navisration  of 

phal  entry  .  .  ^i-         i-    .  ? 

•t  Venice,  seveuty-seveu  days,  this  religious  squadron  cast 
Feb.i;  '  anchor  before  Venice;  and  their  reception  pro- 
claimed the  joy  and  magnificence  of  that  power- 
ful republic.  In  the  command  of  the  world,  the 
modest  Augustus  had  never  claimed  such  ho- 
nours from  his  subjects,  as  were  paid   to  his 

'  Syropalos  (p.  OS)  limply  expreiset  hit  intention  {»*  «tw  wf*wmm  n 
iTAXMf  fMya^  e»0iXuK  9af  nusHn  nfjui^Hfi  and  the  Latin  of  Creygfaton 
may  afford  a  specimen'of  hi«  florid  paraphrase.  Ut  pompi  circnmdac 
t«i  noster  imperator  Itali»  populii  aliqait  deanratu  Jupiter  cicdere- 
tnr,  ant  Crcesas  ex  opulenta  Lydia. 

«  Altbongb  I  cannot  stop  to  quote  Syropnlnt  for  eTery  fiict,  I  win 
obfenre  that  the  naWgation  of  the  Greeks  from  Constantinople  to  Ve* 
nice  and  Ferarra  is  contained  in  the  fourth  section  (p.  67-100),  and 
tiiat  the  hi»torian  has  the  uncommon  talent  of  placing  each  scene  be- 
fore the  reader's  eye. 
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feeble  successor  by  an  iodependeDt  state.    Seat-   chap. 
ed  on  the  poop,  on  a  lofty  throne,  he  received    ^^y^; 
the  visit,  or,  in  the  Greek  style,  the  adoratiouy  of  """""** 
the  doge  and  senators.^    They  sailed  in  the  Bn- 
centaur,  which   was   accompanied    by  twelve 
stately  gallies :  the  sea  was  overspread  with  in- 
tmmerable  gondolas  of  pomp  and  pleasure ;  the 
air  resounded  with  music  and  acclamations;  the 
mariners,  and  even  the  vessels,  were  dressed  in 
silk  and  gold;  and  in  all  the  emblems  and  pa^ 
geants,  the  Roman  eagles  were  blended  with  the 
lions  of  St  Mark.     The  triumphal  processioni 
ascending  the  great  canal,  passed  under  the 
bridge  of  the  Rialto;  and  the  eastern  strangers 
gazed    with    admiration   on  the   palaces,   the 
churches,  and  the  populousness  of  a  city,  that 
seems  io  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves.^    They 
sighed  to, behold  the  spoils  and  trophies  with 
vi^hich  it  had  been  decorated  after  the  sack  of 
Constantinople.     After  an  hospitable  entertain- 
ment of  fifteen  days,  Palseolc^ns  pursued  his 
journey  by  land  and  water  from  Venice  to  Fer- 
rara;  and  on  this  occasion,  the  pride  of  the  Va- 
tican was  tempered  by  policy  to  indulge  the  an- 
cient dignity  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.     HeintoFcm. 
made  his  entry  on  a  i2acA;  horse;  but  a  milk- "•^*'^*^ 

^  At  the  timc'of the  synod,  Pbranzcs  was  in  Pelopooneso* ;  bathe    ' 
received  from  the  despot  Demetriot  a- faithful  account  of  the  honour*, 
hie  reception  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch  both  at  Venice  and  Ferrara 
(Dux. . .  .sedentem  imperatorem  odoroQ,  which  are  more  slightly  men- 
tioned by  the  Latins  (1.  ii,  c.  14, 16, 16). 

The  astonishment  of  a  Greek  prince  and  a  French  ambassador 
CMemoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines,  1.  vii,  c.  18),  at  the  sight  of  Ve- 
nice, abundantly  prove,  that  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  the  first 
and  most  spfendid  of  the  christian  cities.  For  tht  spoiii  of  CoostiB- 
tiaoplc  at  Venice,  sec  SyropnHu  (p.  87) 
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CHAP,  white  steed,  whose  trappings  were  embroidered 
LxvL  ^jj(j  golden  eagles,  was  led  before  him;  and  the 
canopy  was  borne  over  his  head  by  the  princes  of 
Este,  the  sons  or  kinsmen  of  Nicholas,  marquis 
of  the  city,  and  a  sovereign  more  powerful  lliaa 
himself.''  PalsBologus  did  not  alight  till  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  staircase:  the  pope 
advanced  to  the  door  of  the  apartment;  refused 
his  proffered  genuflection ;  and,  after  a  paternal 
embrace,  conducted  the  emperor  to  a  seat  on 
his  left  hand.  Nor  would  the  patriarch  descend 
from  his  galley,  till  a  ceremony,  almost  equal, 
had  been  stipulated  between  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  The  latter  was  sa- 
luted by  his  brother  with  a  kiss  of  union  and 
charity  ;  nor  would  any  of  the  Greek  ecclesias* 
tics  submit  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  western"  pri- 
mate. On  the  opening  of  the  synod,  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  centre  was  claimed  by  the  tem- 
poral and  ecclesiastical  chiefs ;  and  it  was  only 
by  alleging  that  his  predecessors  had  not  assist- 
ed in  person  at  Nice  or  Chalcedon,  that  Euge- 
nius  could  evade  the  ancient  precedents  of  Cou* 
stantine  and  Marcian.  After  much  debate,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
church  should  be  occupied  by  the  two  nations; 
that  the  solitary  chair  of  St.  Peter  should  be 
raised  the  first  of  the  Latin  line;  and  that  the 
throne  of  the  Greek  emperor,  at  the  head  of  bis 
clergy,  should  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  se- 

*  NicholM  IIL  of  Este  reigned  for  forty-eight  years  (a.  d.  lS9t- 
1441),  and  waa  lord  of  Ferrara,  Modeiia,  Reggio,  Parma,  Ro?igo,  and 
Coomachio.  Sec  bit  life  in  Moratori  (Anticbiti  Estense,  torn,  ii, 
p.  169-801). 
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cond  place,  the  vacant  seat  of  the  emperor  of  the  chap. 
WestJ  ^^lll' 

But  as  soon  as  festivity  and  form  had  given  Councu  of 
place  to  a  more  serious  treaty,  the  Greeks  were  ind  lThm 
dissatisfied  with  then-  journey,  with  themselves,  HaJ'p"" 
and  with  the  pope.     The  artful  pencil  of  his  '«°c^* 
emissaries  liad  painted  him  m  a  prosperous  state ;  Oct.  &. 
at  the  head  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Eu- jiiy'Sf^' 
rope,  obedient,  at  his  voice,  to  believe  and   to 
arm.     The  thm  appearance  of  the  universal 
synod  of  Ferrara  betrayed  his  weakness ;  and 
the  Latins  opened  the  first  session  with  only  five 
archbishops,  eighteen  bishops,  and  ten  abbots, 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  the  subjects  or 
countrymen  of  the  Italian  pontiff.     Except  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  none  of  the  potentates  of  the 
West  condescended  to  appear  in  person,  or  by 
their  ambassadors ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  sup- 
press the  judicial  acts  of  Basil  against  the  dig- 
nity and  person  of  Eugenius,  which  were  finally 
concluded  by  a  new  election.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  truce  or  delay  was  asked  and 
granted,  till  Pala^ologus  could  expect  from  the 
consent  of  the  Latins  some  temporal  reward  for 
an  unpopular  union;  and,  after  the  first  session^ 
the  public  proceedings  were  adjourned  above  six 
months.     The  emperor,  with  a  chosen  band  of 
his  favourites  and  jamzaries^  fixed  his  summer 

t  The  Latin  Tolgar  #ai  provoked  to  Uaghtcr  at  the  strange  dretict 
•f  the  Greeks,  and  etpeciaUy  the  length  of  their  garments,  their  sleeves, 
and  their  beards ;  nor  was  the  emperor  distinguished  except  by  the 
porple  coloar,  and  bis  diadem  or  tiara  with  a  jewel  on  the  top  (Hodj 
de  Grsecis  lUnstribos,  p.  Sl)«  Yet  another  spectator  confesses,  that 
the  Greek  £udiion  was  pin  grave  e  pin  degna  than  the  Italian  (Vtspa- 
siano,  in  Vit  Engen.  IV.  in  Mnratori,  *^m,  xxr,  p.  261). 
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CHAP,  residence  at  a  pleasant  spacious  monastery,  six 
J^l^.  miles  from  Ferrara;  forgot,  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  chace,  the  <1istress  of  the  church  and  state; 
and  persisted  in  destroying  the  game,  without 
listening  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  marquis 
or  the  husbandman."*  In  the  meanwhile,  his  un- 
fortunate Greeks  were  exposed  to  all  the  mise- 
ries of  exile  and  poverty :  for  the  support  of 
each  stranger,  a  monthly  allowance  was  assign- 
ed of  three  or  four  gold  florins;  and  although 
the  entire  sum  did  not  amount  to  seven  hundred 
florins,  a  long  arrear  was  repeatedly  inc^nrred  by 
the  indigence  or  policy  of  the  Roman  court* 
They  sighed  for  a  speedy  deliverance,  but  their 
escape  was  prevented  by  a  triple  chain:  a  pass- 
port from  their  superiors  was  required  at  the 
gates  of  Ferrara:  the  government  of  Venice  had 
engaged  to  arrest  and  send  back  the  fugitives; 
and  inevitable  punishment  awaited  them  at  Con- 
stantinople; excommunication,  fines,  and  a  sen- 
tence, which  did  not  respect  the  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity, that  they  should  be  stripped  naked   and 

*  For  the  emperor*!  hnnthig,  see  Syropalus  (p.  148, 144,  101).  Ike 
pope  had  sent  him  eleven  miserable  hacks;  but  he  boaght  a  stninf  and 
■wift  horse  that  came  from  Russia.  ^The  name  of  Jaauorift  may  siifw 
prise  ^  bat  the  name,  rather  than  the  institntion,  had  paaaed  from  the 
Ottoman  to  tlie  Byxantine  coort,  and  is  often  osed  ia  the  last  aft  of 
the  empire. 

^  The  Greeks  obtained,  with  mnch  difficulty,  that  mstead  of  proT^ 
sions,  BMney  should  be  distributed,  four  florins  per  month  to  the  per- 
sons of  honourable  rank,  and  three  florins  to  their  serrants,  with  an  ad- 
dition of  thirty  more  to  the  emperor,  twenty-five  to  the  patriarch,  and 
twenty  to  the  prince  or  despot  Demetrius.  The  payment  of  the  first 
month  amounted  to  601  florins,  a  sum  which  will  not  allow  us  to  reckon 
ahoTe  200  Greeks  of  every  condition  (Syropulns,  p.  104, 106).  On  the 
SOth  October  14S8,  there  was  an  arrear  of  four  months;  in  April  14S0, 
•f  three;  and  of  five  and  a  half  in  Jnly,  at  the  tfane  of  tiM  vniM  (p. 
179,S2S,S71). 
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publicly  whipped.*     It  was  only  by  the  aiterna-  chap 
tive  of  hunger  or  dispute  that  the  Greeks  could    ^^^' 
be  persuaded  to  open  the  first  conference;  and'     ' 
ifaey  yielded  with  extreme  reluctance  to  attend 
froiD  Ferrara  to  Florence  the  rear  of  a  flying 
synod.     This  new  translation  was  urged  by  in- 
evitable necessity:  the  city  was  visited  by  the 
plague ;  the  fidelity  of  the  marquis  might  be  sus- 
pected; the  mercenary  troops  of  the  duke  of 
Milan  were  at  the  gates;  and  as  they  occupied 
Romagna,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger that  the  pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  bishops, 
explored  their  way  through  the  unfrequented 
paths  of  the  Apennine.' 

Yet  all  these  obstacles  were  surmounted  by 
time  and  policy.  The  violence  of  the  fathers  of 
Basil  rather  promoted  than  injured  the  cause  of 
Eugenius:  the  nations  of  Europe  abhdrred  the 
schism,  and  disowned  the  election,  of  Felix  the 
fifth,  who  was  successively  a  duke  of  Saivoy,  an 
hermit,  and  a  pope;  and  the  great  princes  were 
gradually  reclaimed  by  his  competitor  to  a  fa- 
vourable neutrality  and  a  firm  attachment.  The 
legates,  with  some  respectable  members,  desert- 
ed to  the  Roman  army,  which  insensibly  rose  in 
numbers  and  reputation:  the  council  of  Basil 
was  reduced  to  thirty-nine  bishops,  and  three 

*  iSyropahu  (p.  141, 149, 304, 221)  deplores  ike  iiiipriioiiiiieat  o/the 
Greeks,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  and  patriarch. 

'  The  wars  of  Italy  are  most  clearly  represented  in  the  thirteenth 
▼olnme  of  the  Annals  of  Maratori.  The  schismatie  Greek,  Syropnlos 
(p.  145),  appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  fear  and  disorder  of  the 
pope  in  his  retreat  from  Ferrara  to  Florence,  which  ii  proved  by  tiM 
acts  to  have,  been  sooMwhat  more  decent  and  deliberate. 
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CHAP,  hundred  of  the  inferior  clei^y  ;"*  while  the  Latins 
^*^^'   of  Florence  could  produce  the  subscriptions  of 
the  pope  himself^  eight  cardinals,  two  patriarchs, 
eight  archbishops,  fifty-two  bishops,  and  forty- 
five  abbots,  or  chiefs  of  religious  orders.     After 
the  labour  of  nine  mouths,  and  the  debates  of 
twenty-five  sessions,  they  attained  the  advantage 
and  glory  of  the  re-union  of  the  Greeks.     Four 
principal  questions  had  been  agitated  between 
the  two  churches :    1.  The  use  of  unleavened 
bread  in  the  communion  of  Christ's  body,     2. 
Tlie  nature  of  purgatory,     3.  The  supremacy 
of  the  pop^.     And,  4.  The  single  or  double  pro- 
cession of  .the  Floly  Ghost.     The  cause  of  either 
nation  was  managed  by  ten  theological  cham- 
pions: the  Latins  were  Supported  by  the  inex- 
haustible eloquence   of  cardinal  Julian ;    and 
Mark  of  Ephesus  and  Bessarion  of  Nice  were 
the  bold  and  able  leaders  of  the  Greek  forces. 
We  may  bestow  some  praise  on  the  progress  of 
human  reason,  by  observing,  that  the  first  of 
these  questions  was  now  treated  as  an  immate- 
rial rite,  which  might  innocently  vary  with  the 
fashion  of  the  age  and  country.     With  regard  to 
the  second,  both  parties  were  agreed  in  the  be- 
lief of  an  intermediate  state  of  purgation  for  the 
venial  sins  of  the  faithful;  and  whether  their 
souls  were  purified  by  elemental  fire  was  a  doubt- 
ful point,  which  in  a  few  years  might  be  con- 
veniently settled  on  the  spot  by  the  disputants. 

^  Syropalns  is  pleased  to  reckon  seven  hondred  prelates  in  the  ooun« 
oil  of  Basil.  The  error  is  manifest^  and  perhaps  voluntary.  That  cv- 
trava|[ant  numher  coald  not  be  supplied  by  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  every 
degree  who  were  present  at  the  council,  nor  by  oU  the  absent  bishops 
of  the  West,  who,  cipressly  or  tacitly,  might  adhere  to  its  decfctt. 
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The  claims  of  sapremacy  appeared  of  a  more  chap. 
weighty  and  substantial  kidd ;  yet  by  the  On-  ^j^^^J^ 
entals  the  Roman  bishop  had  ever  been  respect** 
ed  as  the  first  of  the  five  patriarchs ;  nor  did  they 
scruple  to  admit*  that  his  jurisdiction  shoitld  be 
exercised  agreeable  to  the  holy  canons;  a  vague 
allowance,  which  might  be  defined  oj  eluded  by 
occasional  convenience.  The  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  alone,  or  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  was  an  article  of  faith  which 
had  sunk  much  deeper  into  the  minds  of  men ; 
and  in  the  sessions  of  Ferrara  and  Florence  the 
Latiu  edition  oijiliaque  was  subdivided  into  two 
questions,  whether  it  were  legal,  and  whether  it 
were  orthodox.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  boast  on  this  subject  of  my  own  impartial 
indifference;  but  I  must  think  that  the  Greeks 
were  strongly  supported  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  against  adding  any  article 
whatsoever  to  the  creed  of  Nice,  or  rather  of 
Constantinople/  In  earthly  affairs,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  an  assembly  of  legislators 
can  bind  their  successors,  invested  with  powers 
equal  to  their  own.  But  the  dictates  of  inspi- 
ration must  be  true  and  unchangeable;  nor 
should  a  private  bishop,  or  a  provincial  synod, 
have  presumed  to  innovate  against  the  judgment 
of  the  catholic  church.  On  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine,  the  controversy  was  equal  and  endless: 
reason  is  confounded  by  the  procession  of  a  deity : 

'  The  OKekty  who  disUkcd  tiie  nnioD,  were  unwilHiif  to  laDy  from 
this  itroDg  fbrtress  (p.  178, 19S,  105,  202,  of  Syropnliu).  The  shamo 
of  the  Latins  was  aggnvated  by  their  producing  an  old  MS.  of  the  ••> 
cond  council  of  Nice,  with  JUIo^m  in  the  Niccne  creed.  A  palpahlt 
forgery!  (p.  17$). 
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CHAP,  the  gospel  which  lay  on  the  altar,  was  sileut ;  the 
^^^^'  Tariouw  texts  of  the  others  might  be  corrupted 
^  ''"by  fraad  or  entangled  by  sophistry;  and  the 
Greeks  were  ignorant  of  the  characters  and  writ- 
ings of  the  Latin  saints.'  Of  this  at  least  we 
may  be  i^ore,  that  neither  side  could  be  con- 
tinced  by  the  arguments  of  their  opponents. 
Prejudice  may  be  enlightened  by  reason,  and  a 
superiScial  gkuice  may  be  rectified  by  a  clear  and 
more  perfect  view  of  an  object  adapted  to  oar 
faculties;  but  the  bishops  and  monks  had  been 
taught  from  their  infancy  to  repeat  a  form  of 
tnysterious  words;  their  national  and  personal 
honour  depended  on  the  repetitiop  of  die  same 
Sounds;  and  their  narrow  minds  were  hardened 
tod  inflamed  by  the  acrimony  of  a  public  dis- 
pute. 
Negocii-  While  they  were  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
tt^redu  <J*^^*^ness,  the  pope  and  emperor  were  desirous 
of  a  seeming  union,  which  could  alone  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  their  interview;  and  the 
obstinacy  of  public  dispute  was  softened  by  the 
arts  of  private  and  personal  negociation.  The 
patriarch  Joseph  had  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
age  and  infirmities;  bis  dying  voice  breathed  the 
counsels  of  charity  and  concord,  and  his  vacant 
benefice  might  tempt  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious 
clergy.  The  ready  and  active  obedience  of  the 
archbishops  of  Russia  and  Nice,  of  Isidore  and 
Bessarion,  was  prompted  and  recompensed  by 
thei^  speedy  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  cardi- 

(  *&(•>#  (lUd  an  eminent  Ortck)  tm  ut  wmv  tttoSm  JumM»  m  mftr- 
*Mi  TiMi  rm  wMti^  A  yutff  HTii  uh  ym^i^m  rtm  (Syropalai»  p.  100).  Stc 
the  pcrpkiity  of  the  Orecks  (p.  817, 818,  8ft8,  SftS^  17t). 
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oalau    Bessiuion,  in  the  first  debates,  had  stood    chap. 
forth  the  ipost  strenuous  and  eloquent  champion   ^^^' 
of  the  Greek  church ;  and  if  the  apostate,  the 
bastard,  was  reprobated  by  his  country/  he  ap- 
pears in  ecclesiastical  story  a  rare  example  of  a 
patriot  who  was  recommended  to  court-favour 
by  loud  opposition  and  well-timed  compliance. 
With  the  aid  of  his  two  spiritual  coadjutors,  the 
emperor  applied  his  arguments  to  the  general 
situation  and  personal  characters  of  the  bishops^ 
and  each  was  successively  moved  by  authority 
and  example.     Their  revenues  were  in  the  hands 
of  theTurks^  their  persons  in  those  of  the  Latins; 
an  episcopal  treasure,  three  robes  and  forty  du- 
cats^ was  soon  exhausted  i""  the  hopes  of  their 
return  still  depended  on  the  ships  of  Venice  and 
the  alms  of  Rome;  and  such  was  their  indi* 
gence^  that  their  arrears,  the  payment  of  a  debt, 
would  be  acciepted  as  a  favour,  and  might  ope- 
rate as  a  bribe/    The  danger  and  relief  of  Con- 
stantinople might  excuse    some  prudent   and 
pious  dissimulation;  and  it  was  insinuated,  that 
the  obstinate  heretics  who  should  resist  the  con- 
sent of  the  East  and  West,  would  be  abandoned 

*  See  Uie  polite  altercation  of  Blark  and  Betsarion  in  STropidat 
(p.  SS7),  who  neTcr  diMembles  tlie  Tieei  of  hii  own  part^,  and  UAAj 
praises  tlie  Tirtncs  of  the  Latins. 

*  For  the  poTerty  of  the  Greek  bishops,  see  a  remarkable  paisagfe  df 
Dneas  (c.  81).  One  had  possessed,  for  his  whole  property,  three  old 
gowns,  &c  By  teaching  one-and-twenty  years  in  hit  monastery,  Bea- 
nrion  himself  had  collected  forty  gold  florins ;  but  of  these,  the  arch- 
bishop had  expended  twenty-eight  in  his  ?oyage  from  Peloponnesnt, 
ud  the  remainder  at  Constantinople  (Syropniu*,  p.  15K7)« 

'  Sjrropnlns  denies  that  the  Greeks  received  any  money  before  they 
htd  subscribed  the  act  of  nnion  (p.  28S) :  yet  he  relates  some  anspi* 
cioitt  eircnmstances ;  and  their  bribery  and  corrvption  are  poihif^ely 
•foned  by  the  historian  Ducat. 
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CHAP,  in  a  hostile  land  to  the  reveuge  or  justice  of  the 
Lxvi.   Roman  pontiff. ^    In  the  first  private  assembly 
of  the  Greeks,  the  formulary  of  union  was  ap- 
proved by  twenty-four,  and  rejected  by  twelve, 
members;  but  the  five  cross -bearers  of  St.  So- 
phia,who  aspired  to  represent  the  patriarch, were 
disqualified  by  ancient  discipline;  and  their  right 
of  voting  was  transferred  to  an  obsequious  train 
of  monks,  grammarians,  and  profane  laymen. 
The  will  of  the  monarch  produced  a  false  and 
servile  wianimity,  and  no  more  than  two  patriots 
had  courage  to  speak  their  own  sentiments  and 
those  of  their   country.     Demetrius,  the  em- 
peror's brother,  retired  to  Venice,  that  he  might 
not  be  witness  of  the  union;  and  Mark  of  £phe- 
sus,  mistaking  perhaps  his  pride  for  his  con- 
science, disclaimed  all  communion  with  the  La- 
tin heretics,  and  avowed  himself  the  champion 
and  coufessor  of  the  orthodox  creed.'    In  the 
treaty  between  the  two  nations,  several  forms 
of  consent  were  proposed,  such  as  might  satis- 
fy the  Latins,  without  dishonouring  the  Greeks; 
.  and  they  weighed  the  scruples  of  words  and  syl- 
lables, till  the  theological  balance  trembled  with 
a  slight  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  Vatican. 
It  was  agreed  (I  must  intreat  the  attention  of 
the  reader),  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds*  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  from  one  principle 

^  The  Oreeki  most  piteomly  ezprett  their  own  fcan  of  exile  and 
pcipctiMl  slavery  (Syropol.  p.  196)  i  and  they  were  stron|^y  moved  by 
the  cmperoi't  threap  (p.  S60). 

*  I  had  Ibrgot  another  popular  and  orthodox  protetter :  a  favonrlta 
hound,  who  ntnally  lay  qniet  on  the  foot^loth  of  the  emperor'a  thronej 
hat  who  barked  most  forionsly  while  the  act  of  anion  was  readinr, 
without  being  silenced  by  the  soothing  or  the  lashes  of  the  i^yal  i 
^       I  (Syropul.  p.  2G5,  2«6). 
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aDd  one  substance ;  that  he  proceeds  2y  the  Soo,  chap 
beins:  of  the  same  nattfre  and  substance,  and  that  ^^"^ 
he  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  one 
spiration  and  production.  It  is  less  difficult  to 
understand  the  articles  of  the  preliminary  treaty ; 
that  the  pope  should  defray  all  the  expences  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  return  home;  that  he  should 
annually  maintain  two  gallies  and  three  hundred 
soldiers  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople ;  that 
all  the  ships  which  transported  pilgrims  to  Je- 
rusalem should  be  obliged  to  touch  at  that  port; 
that  as  often  as  they  were  required,  the  pope 
should  furnish  ten  gallies  for  a  year,  or  twenty  . 
for  six  months;  and  that  he  should  powerfully 
solicit  the  princes  of  Europe,  if  the  emperor  had 
occasion  for  land-forces. 

The  same  year»  and  almost  the  same  jday,  ^^^ 
were  marked  by  the  deposition  of  Eugenius  at  bmuT 
Basil;  and,  at  Florence,  by  his  re-union  of  the  j^'JlS^ 
Greeks  and  Latins*  In  the  former  synod  (which 
he  styled  indeed  an  assembly  of  daemons),  the 
pope  was  branded  with  the  guilt  of  simony,  per- 
jury, tyranny,  heresy,  and  schism  ;*  and  declar- 
ed to  be  -incorrigible  in  his  vices,  unworthy  of 
any  title,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesi- 
astical office.     In  the  latter  he  was  revered  as  Re-nnioB 
the  true  and  holy  vicar  of  Cfhrist,  vho,  after  a  Greeks  at 
*  separation  of  six  hundred  years,  had  reconciled  Il^^uss, 
the  catholics  of  the  East  and  West,  in  one  fold,  ^^^  ^• 
and  under  one  shepherd.    The  act  of  union  was 
subscribed  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 

*  Prom  the  original  Lives  of  the  Popes,  hi  MuratorPs  Collection 
(torn,  iii,  p.  2,  torn.  «xt),  the  manner^s  of  Eagenios  IV.  appear  to  have 
becD  decent,  and  ered  exrnoplary.  His  sitaation,  exposed  to  the 
world  and  to  his  enemies,  was  a  restraint,  and  is  a  pledge. 
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CHAP,  prhicipal  naembers  of  both  churcties ;  even  by 
^!^fxx7x.v  ^h^se  who,  like  Syropulus,**  bad  been  deprived 
of  the  right  of  voting.  Two  copies  might  have 
sufficed  for  the  East  and  West;  but  Eugenius 
was  not  satisfied,  unless  four  authentic  and  si- 
milar transcripts  were  signed  and  attested  as  the 
monuments  of  his  victory/  On  a  memorable 
day,  the  sixth  of  July,  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
and  Constantine  ascended  their  thrones;  the 
two  nations  assembled  in  the  cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence ;  their  representatives,  cardinalJuliao  and 
Bessarion  archbishop  of  Nice,  appeared  in  the 
pulpit,  and  after  reading  in  their  res[>ective 
tongues  the  act  of  union,  they  mutually  em- 
braced, in  the  name  and  the  presence  of  the  ap- 
plauding brethren.  The  pope  and  bis  minis* 
ters  then  officiated  according  to  the  Roman  li- 
turgy; the  creed  was  chaunted  with  the  addi- 
tion of^fiiioque;  the  acquiescence  of  the  Greeks 
was  poorly  excused  by  their  ignorance  of  the 
harmonious,  but  inarticulate,  sounds;"*  and  the 
more  scrupulous  Latins  refused  any  public  ce- 
lebration of  the  Byzantine  rite.    Yet  the  empe- 

'^  Syropuliu,  rather  than  sabicribe,  would  hare  aMiated,  as  tte  least 
evil,  at  the  eeirmony  of  the  auion.  He  wai  compelled  to  do  both^ 
and  the  great  ecclesiarcb  poorly  encuset  his  snbmissioB  to  the  empe- 
ror (p.  290.292). 

*  None  of  these  original  acts  of  union  can  at  present  be  piodnced. 
Of  the  ten  MSS.  that  are  preserved  (five  at  Rome,  and  the  remainder 
at  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Pails,  and  London)  nine  have  been  ex- 
amined by  an  accurate  critic  (M.  de  Breqnigny),  who  condemns  tbem 
for  the  variety  ^^d  imperfections  of  the  Greek  signatures.  Yet  seve- 
ral of  these  may  be  esteemed  as  authentic  copies,  which  were  stib* 
scribed  at  Florence,  before  (26th  August  1439)  the  final  separation  of 
the  pope  and  emperor  (Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  InscriptioiiB,t 
iliu,  p.  287-Sll). 

*  *u  |*iv  li  tie  tL9n(AH  floKOT  ^M  (Syropul.  p.  297) 
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ror  and  bis  clergy  were  not  totally  nnmindfiil  of  chap. 
nfitional  honour.    The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
their  consent:  it  was  tacitly  agreed  that  no  in- 
novation should  be  attempted  in  their  creed  or 
ceremonies;  they  spared,  and  secretly  respect- 
ed, the  generoas  firmness  of  Mark  of  Ephesus ; 
apd^iHi  the  decease  of  the  patriarch,  they  refused 
to  elect  his  sijccessor,  except  in  the  cathedral  of 
St  Sophia.     In  the  distribution  of  public  and 
private  rewards,  the  liberal  pontiff  exceeded  their 
hopes  and  his  promises:  the  Greeks,  with  lessThdrM. 
pomj/  and  pride,  returned  by  the  same  road  of  o!2|^ 
Ferrara  and  Venice;  and  their  reception  at  Con-^^Ui. 
stantinople  was  such  as  will  be  described  in  thePeb.*!- 
following  chapter.*    The  success  of  the  first  trial 
encouraged  Engenius  to  repeat  the  same  edify- 
ing scenes ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  Armenians,  ' 
the  Af  aronites,  the  Jacobites  of  Syria  and  Egypt, 
the  Nestorians,  and  the  iEthiopians,  were  sue- 
cessively  introduced,  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  to  announce  the  obedience  and 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  East     These  Oriental  em- 
bassies, unknown  in  the  countries  which  they 
presumed  to  represent,'  diffused  over  the  West 
the  fame  of  Eugenius:  and  a  clamour  was  art- 
fully propagated  against  the  remnant  of  a  schism 
io  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  which  alone  impeded 
the  harmony  of  the  christian  world.     The  vigour 

*  In  their  retain,  the  Greeks  cooTened  at  Bologna  with  the  amba*- 
MdoTB  of  England ;  and  after  lome  qnettioni  and  answers,  these  hn- 
ptrtial  strangers  laagfaed  at  the  pretended  anion  of  Florence  (SyropnL 
P.»OT). 

'  So  nngatory,  or  rather  so  fiibnlons,  are  these  reauions  of  the  Nes. 
tsTiaas,  JacoUites,  Ste.  that  I  have  tamed  orer,  withoat  success,  tho 
BiUiothera  Ori  ntalis  of  Assemannas,  afaithftd  slave  of  the  Vatican. 
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CHAP,  of  opposition  was  succeeded  by  the  lassitude  of 
^^^^^^^^  despair :  the  council  of  Basil,  was  silently  dis- 
solved ;  and  Fo^lix^  renouncing  the  tiara,  again 
withdrew  to  the  devout  or  delicious  hermitage 
Final       of  Ripaille.^    A  general  peace  was  secured  by 
TiTetWh,  mutual  acts  of  oblivion  and  indemnity:  all  ideas 
A.  D.1449.  ^f  reformation  subsided ;  the  popes  continue  to 
exercise  and  abuse  their  ecclesiastical  despo- 
tism; nor  has  Rome  been  since  disturbed  by  the 
mischiefs  of  a  contested  election.^ 
Sittieofthc     The  journies  of 'three  emperors  were  unavail- 
?i«^e  iTt""  ing  for  their  temporal,  or  perhaps  their  vpirif  ual, 
tiMDie?'   salvation ;  but  they  were  productive  of  a  benefi- 
^- »-*wo-  cial  consequence;  the  revival  of  the  Greek  learn- 
ing in  Italy,  from  whence  it  was  propagated  to 
the  last  nations  of  the  west  and  north. .   In  their 
lowest  servitude  and  depression,  the  subjects  of 
the  Byzantine  throne  were  still  possessed  of  a 
golden  key  that  could  unlock  the  treasures  of 
antiquity;  of  a  musical  and  prolific  language, 
that  gives  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  a 
body,  to  the  absitractions  of  philosophy.     Since 

■  Ripaille  if  titaate  near  Thonon  in  SaToy,  on  the  tonthern  tide  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  u  now  a  Carthniian  abbey ;  and  Mr.  Addiion 
(Travelft  into  Italy,  vol.  ii,  p.  147-148  of  Baskervi lie's  edition  of  hit 
worki)  has  celebrated  the  place  and  the  founder.  iEneas  flylTins,  and 
the  fathers  of  Basil,  applaud  the  austere  life  of  the  dncal  hermit ;  bat 
the  French  and  Italian  proverbs  most  unluckily  attest  the  popnlar  opi- 
nion of  his  luxury. 

^  In  this  account  of  the  councils  of  Basil,  Fenrara,  and  Florence,  I 
have  consnited  the  orif  iiud  acts,  which  fill  the  seventeenth  and  ei^li- 
teenth  tomes  of  the  edition  of  Venice,  and  are  closed  by  the  peimpicv- 
ous,  though  partial,  history  of  Au|riutinPatricius»  an  Italian  of  the 
Sfteenth  century.  They  are  di<(ested  and  abridged  by  Dopin  (BiUi- 
otheque  Ecclcs.  torn,  xii)  and  the  continnator  of  Flcory  (tom.  nii)j 
and  the  respect  of  the  Galilean  church  for  the  adverse  parties  coniiiiiei 
their  members  to  an  awkward  modepation. 
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the  barriers  of  the  monarchy,  and  even  of  the  ca-  chap* 
pital,  had  been  trampled  under  foot,  the  various 
barbarians  had  doubtless  corrupted  the  form 
and  substance  of  the  natiopal  dialect ;  and  am- 
ple glossaries  have  been^composed,  to  interpret 
a  multitude  of  words  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  Scla- 
▼onian,  Latin,  or  French  origin.'  But  a  purer . 
idiom  was  spoken  in  the  court,  and  taught  in  the 
college;  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  language 
is  described,  and  perhaps  embellished,  by  a  learn- 
ed Italian,^  who,  by  a  long  residence  and  noble 
marriage,'  was  naturalized  at  Constantinople 
about  thirty  years  before  the  Turkish  conquest. 
**  The  vulgar  speech,"  said  Philelphus,"  "  has 

'  [n  the  first  attempt,  MeuniDS  collected  MOO  Gneco-barbwroiii 
nrordf,  to  whieh,  in  a  second  edition,  he  subjoined  1800  more;  yet 
what  plenteous  gleanings  did  he  leave  to  Fortius,  Ducange,  Fabriotti, 
the  Bollandists,  &c.  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Orcc.  torn,  x,  p.  101,  &c).  Some 
Persic  words  may  be  found  in  Xenophon,  and  some  Latin  ones  in  Pin- 
tarcb ;  and  such  is  (be  inevitable  effect  of  war  and  commerce :  but  the 
form  and  substance  of  the  ^languagp  were  not  affected  by  thir  slight 
alJoy. 

^  The  life  of  Francis  Philelpbns,  a  sophist,  proud,  restless,  and  ra- 
pacious, haK  been  diligently  composed  by  Lancelot  (Memoires  de  TAca* 
demie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  x,  p.  691«751)  and  Tiraboschi  (Istoria 
UfUa  Lctteratnra  Italiana,  torn,  vii,  p.  282-294),  for  the  most  part  from 
his  own  letters.  His  elaborate  writings,  and  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries, are  forgotten :  bat  their  familiar  episUes  stilt  describe  the  men 
and  the  times. 

>  He  married,  and  had  perhaps  debanehed,  the  daughter  of  John,  and 
the  grand-danghter  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras.  She  was  yonng,  beauti- 
fol,  and  wealthy ;  and  her  noble  ftimily  was  allied  to  the  Dorias  of 
Genoa  and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

"^  Graeci  qnibus  lingua  depravata  non  sit  ....  italoqtiantur  vnlgo 
hac  etiam  tempestate  ot  Aristophanes  comicns,  ant  Euripides  tragicns, 

ut  oratores  omnes  nt  bistoriographi  ot  philosopbi litterati  antem 

homines  et  doctius  ct  emendatins  ..••  Nam  virt  anlici  veterem  ser-  , 
monis  dignitatem  atqne  elegantiam  retin^bant  in  {.rimisque  ips»  not  des 
mulierei ;  qnibns  com  nullum  esset  omnino  cvm  riris  peregrinis  com- 
VOL.   XII.  I  merclmn, 
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CHAP.  .''  beeu  depraved  by  the  people,  and  iofectedby 
the  multitude  of  strangers  and  merchants, who 
"  "  every  day  flock  to  the  city,  and  mingle  with 
''  the  inhabitants.     It  is  from  the  disciples  of 
''  such  a  school  that  the  Latin  language  receiYed 
'*  the  vei*sions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  so  obscure 
^'  in  sense,  and  in  spirit  so  poor.   But  the  Greeks 
^^  who  have  escaped  the  contagion  are  those 
*'  whom  we  follow;  and  they  alone  are  worthy 
**  of  our  imitation.     In  familiar  discourse,  they 
'*  still  speak  the  tongue  of  Aristophanes  and 
**  Euripides,  of  the  historians  and  philosophers 
'*  of  Athens;  and  the  style  of  their  writings  is 
**  still  more  elaborate  and   correct.    The  per« 
''  sons  who,  by  their  birth  and  offices,  are  at- 
**  tached  to  the  Byzantine  court,  are  those  who 
*'  maintain,   with   the  least  alloy,  the  ancient 
"  standard  ofel^ance  and  purity;  and  the  na- 
**  tive  graces  of  language  most  conspicuously 
**  shine  among  the  noble  matrons,  who  are  ex* 
*^  eluded  from  all  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
"  With  foreigners,  do  I  say?    They  live  retired 
**  and  sequestered  from  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-- 
^*  citizens.     Seldom  are  they  seen  in  the  streets ; 
**  and  when  they  leave  their  houses,  it  is  in  the 
**  dusk  of  evening,  on  visits  to  the  churches  and 
*'  their  nearest  kindred.      On  these  occasions, 
"  they  are  on  horseback,  covered  with  a  veil, 
**  and  encompassed  by  their  parents,  their  bus- 
"  bands,  or  their  servants."' 

in«rciaai,  meruf  ille  ac  ponu  GnBcoram  sermo  terTabaliir  iaUctiu 
(Philelpb.  Epiit.  ad  ann.  1451,  apod  Hodium,  p.  188, 189).  He  ob* 
•cnret  iD  another  passage,  uxor  ilia  mea  Theodora  locutione  rrat  ad- 
■Mdam  moderate  et  saavi  eC  mazime  Attici. 

"  Philelphos,  absurdly  enough,  deriTcs  this  Greek  or  Oriental  jea- 
lousy from  the  Hianners  of  aoeient  Rome. 
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Among  the  Greeks,  a  numeroiis  and  opulent  chap, 
clergy  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion:  ^^^J^^ 
their  monks  and  bishops  have  ever  been  disiin- 
gnished  by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  their 
manners;  nor  were  they  diverted,  like  the  Latin 
priests,  by  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a  secu- 
lar, and  even  military  life.  After  a  large  de- 
duction for  the  time  and  talents  that  were  lost 
in  the  devotion,  the  laziness,  and  the  discord,  of 
the  church  and  cloister,  the  more  inquisitive  and 
ambitious  minds  would  explore  the  sacred  and 
profane  erudition  of  their  native  language.  The 
ecclesiastics  presided  over  the  education  of 
youth;  the  schools  of  philosophy  and  eloquence 
were  perpetuated  till  the  fsM  of  the  empire ;  and 
it  may  be  affirmed,  that  more  books  aod  more 
knowledge  were  included  within  the  walls  of 
Constantinople,  than  could  be  disperaed  over 
the  extensive  countries  of  the  West,""  But  an  coropwi 
important  distinction  has  beep  already  noticed:  oreekiuid 
the  Greeks  wdre  stationary  or  retrograde,  while 
the  Latins  were  advancing  with  a  rapid  and  pro- 
gressive motion.  The  nations  were  excited  by 
the  spirit  of  independence  and  emulation;  aqd 
even  the  little  world  of  the  Italian  states  con- 
tained more  people  and  industry  than  the  de- 
creasing circle  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  lower  ranks  of  society  were  relieved 
from  the  yoke  of  feudal  servitude;  and  freedom 
is  the  first  step  to  curiosity  and  knowledge.  The 

*  See  the  state  of  lemrniog  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centn- 
rlet,  in  the  learned  and  jadicloot  If  odieim  (Inititnt.  Hitt.  Ecclea. 
p.  4S4-440,  4M^4M). 
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CHAP,  use,  however  rude  and  corrupt,  of  the  Latin 
tongue  had  been  preserved  by  superstition;  the 
universities,  from   Bologna  to   Oxford,'   were 
peopled  with  thousands  of  scholars;  and  their 
misguided  ardour  might  be  directed  to  more  li- 
H^  beral  and  manly  studies.     In  the  resurrection  of 
science,  Italy  was  the  first  that  cast  away  her 
shroud;  and  the  eloquent  Petrarch,  by  his  les- 
sons and  his  example,  may  justly  be  applauded 
as  the  first  harbinger  of  day.     A  purer  style  of 
composition,  a  more  generous  and  rational  strain 
of  sentiment,  flowed  from  the  study  and  imita- 
>^    tion  of  the  writers  of  ancient  Rome;  and  the 
disciples  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  approached,  with 
^  reverence  and  love,  the  sanctuary  of  their  Gre- 
cian masters.    In  the  sack  of  Constantinople, 
the  French,  and  even  the  Venetians,  had  de- 
spised and  destroyed  the  works  of  Lysippus  and 
Homer ;  the  monuments  of  art  may  be  annihi- 
lated by  a  single  blow ;  but  the  immortal  mind 
is  renewed  and  multiplied  by^he  copies  of  the 
pen ;  and  such  copies  it  was  the  ambition  of  Pe- 
trarch and  bis  friends  to  possess  and  understand. 
The  arms  of  the  Turks  undoubtedly  pressed  the 
flight  of  the  tnuses;  yet  we  may  tremble  at  the 
thought,  that  Greece  might  have  been   over- 
whelmed, with  her  schools  and  libraries,  before 

^  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  existed  in  Earope  about 
fifty  anivcnitiei,  and  of  the«e  the  foundation  often  or  tvelve  it  prior 
to  the  year  ISOO.  Thty  were  crowded  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity. 
Bologna  contained  10,000  students,  chiefly  of  the  ciyil  law.  In  the 
year  1S57,  the  number  at  Oxford  bad  decreased  from  30^000  to  6000  , 
scholars  (Henry *8  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iv,  p.  478).  Yet  even 
this  decrease  is  much  superior  to  the  present  liat  of  the  members  of  the 
university. 
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Europe  had  emei^ed  from  the  deluge  of  bar-  chap 
barisniy  that  the  seeds  of  science  might  hare  beeu    ^^^''* 

scattered  by  the  winds,  before  the  ItaUau  soil 

was  prepared  for  their  cultivation. 

The  most  learned  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  cen*  ReTivai  oi 
tury  have  confessed  and  applauded  the  r^tora- J^^^^i^^^l^ 
tion  of  Greek  literature,  after  a  long  oblivion  of^^^^- 
many  hundred  years.'^  Yet  in  that  country,  and 
beyond  the  Alps,  some  names  are  quoted ;  some 
profound  scholars,  virho  in  the  darker  ages  were 
honourably  1  distinguished  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  tongue;  and  national  vanity  has^ 
been  loud  in  the  praise  of  such  rare  examples  of 
erudition.  Without  scrutinizing  the  merit  of  in- 
dividuals, truth  must  observe,  that  their  science 
is  without  a  cause,  and  without  an  effect ;  that 
it  was  easy  for  thera  to  satisfy  themselves  and 
their  more  ignorant  contemporaries;  and  that 
the  idiom,  which  they  had  so  marvellously  ac- 
quired, was  transcribed  in  few  manuscripts,  and 
was  not  taught  in  any  university  of  the  West. 
In  a  corner  of  Italy,  it  faintly  existed  as  the  poi 
pular,  or  at  least  as  the  ecclesiastical,  dialect«5 
The  first  impression  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  co«^ 
lonies  has  never  beeu  completely  crazed:  the 

«  Of  thoM  wrilert  who  profenedly  treat  of  the  restontioii  of  the 
Oicek  learning  10  Italy,  the  two  principal  are  Hodini,  Dr.  Hnnphrey 
Hody  (de  Gnecii  Illoitribus,  Lingue  Grxcs  literarumqne  hnmani- 
omm  Instaaratoribus,  Londini,  1742,  in  large  octavo),  and  Tiraboichi 
(Istoria  dellaLetteratura  Italiana,  tbm,v,  p.  364-377,  tom.Tii,  p.ll8-14S). 
The  Oxford  professor  is  a  laborious  scholar,  but  the  librarian  of  Mo- 
dena  enjoys  the  superiority  of  a  modem  and  national  historian. 

'  In  Calabria  quae  olini  magna  Graecia  dicebatur,  colonlis  Gneeis  re. 
pleta,  rcmansit  qusdam  lingn»  yeteris  coguitio  (Hodius,  p.  2).  '  II  it 
were  eradicated  by  the  Romans,  it  was  revived  and  perpetuated  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Basil,  who  possessed  seven  convents  at  Kossano  alona 
(Gianoone,  Istoria  di  Nspoli,  torn,  i,  p.  520). 
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CHAP.   Calabrian  churches  were  long  attached  to  the 
.^^^^^.^  throne  of  ConstaDtinopIe;  and  the  monks  of  St. 
Basil  pursued  their  studies  in  mount  Athos  and 
the  schools  of  the  East.    Calabria  was  the  na- 
tive country  of  Barlaam^  who  has  already  ap- 
peared as  a  secretary  and  an  ambassador;  atid 
Umoi  of  Barlaam  was  the  first  who  revived,  beyond  the 
A^^mh.  Alps,  the  memory,  or  at  least  the  writings  of  Ho- 
mer/   He  is.describedy  by  Petrarch  and  Bocs 
cace/  as  a  man  of  a  diminutive  statnre,  thou^ 
truly  great  in  the  measure  of  leatatn^  and  ge- 
nius; of  a  piercing  discemmenty  though  of  a 
dow  and  painful  ^locutioni    For  many  ages  (as 
they  affirm)  Greece  had  not  produiied  his  equal 
iir^the  knowledge  of  history,  grammar,  and  phi* 
losDphy;  and  his  merit  was  celebrated  in  the  at- 
testations of  the  princes  and  doctors  of  Constan- 
tinople.    One  of  these  attestations  is  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  the  emperor  Cantacuzene,  the  protec- 
tor of  his  adversaries,  is  forced  to  allow,  that 
£ucHd»  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  were  familiar  to 
that  profound  and  subtle  logician/    In  the  court 
of  Avignon^  he  formed  an  intimate  connection 
with  Petrarch,'  the  first  of  the  Latin  scholars ; 
and  the  desire  of  mutual  instruction  was  the 
principle  of  their  literary  commerce.    The  Tus- 

*  n  Barbari  (layi  Petrarch,  the  F^nch  and  Germanf)  tis,  bod  di- 
cam  librot  led  Doraen  Homeri  aadiTemnt.  Perhaps,  in  that  respect^ 
Iha  thirteenth  centnry  was  leM  happy  than  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

*  Sfee  the.character  of  BaiUuun,  in  Boccaee  de  Oenealog.  Deorun. 
Ljet,c.6. 

"  CantaenieBe,  1.  ii,c.  Ml 

'  Por  the  connection  of  Petrarch  and  Barlaam,  and  the  two  inter- 
viewi,  at  Avignon  in  1B89,  and  at  Naples  in  1U2,  see  the  excellent 
Memoires  sor  to  Vie  de  Petrarqne.  torn,  i,  p.  406-410,  torn,  ii, 
p.  76-77, 
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can  applied  himself  with  eager  curiosity  and  as-  chap. 
siduous  diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  Ian- ^j'^;^^^^'^^ 
gaage;  and  in  a  laborious  struggle  with  the  dry-  studiei  of 
ness  and  difficulty  of  the  first  rudiments,  he  be-  r!i?im. 
gan  to  reach  the  sense,  and  to  feel  the  spirit,  of  "^*' 
poets  and  philosophers,  whose  minds  were  con- 
genial to  his  own.  vBut  he  was  soon  deprived 
of  the  society  and  lessons  of  this  useful  assis- 
tant: Barlaam  relinquished  his  fruitless  embassy; 
and,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  he  rashly  provoked 
the  swarms  of  fanatic  monks,  by  attempting  to 
substitute  the  light  of  reason  to  that  of  their  na- 
vel. After  a  separation  of  three  years,  the  two 
friends  again  met  in  the  court  of  Naples;  but 
the  generous  pupil  renounced  the  fairest  occa- 
sion of  improvement;  and  by  his  recommenda- 
tion Barlaam  was  finally  settled  in  a  small  bi- 
shopric of  his  native  Calabria.^  The  manifold 
avocations  of  Petrarch,  love  and  friendship,  his 
various  correspondence  and  frequent  journies, 
the  Roman  laurel,  and  his  elaborate  composi- 
tions in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
diverted  him  from  a  foreign  idiom ;  and  as  he 
advanced  in  life,  the  attainment  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  the  object  of  his  wishes,  rather  than 
of  his  hopes.  When  he  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  a  Byzantine  ambassador,  his  friend,  and  a 
master  of  both  tongues,  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  Homer;  and  the  answer  of  Petrarch  is 

^  The  biihopric  to  which  RarhMm  retired  wm  the  old  Locrl,  in  the 
middle  ag et  Sahcta  Cyriaca,  and  by  cormptioD  Hieraciom.  Oerace 
CDiMert  Chorogtaphica  Itali*  medii  JEti,  p.  SIS).  The  diTcs  opvM 
of  the  Norman  timet  tool  lapsed  into  poverty,  lince  even  the  chardi 
waipoorj  yet  the  town  still  coataini  SOOO  iahahitanti  (Swinbiraa^ 
P.S40); 
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CHAT,   at  once  expressive  of  bis  eloqiieDce,  gratitude, 
and  r^ret     After  celebrating  tbe  generosity  of 
'  the  donor,  and  tbe  value  of  a  gift  more  precious 
in  his  estimation  than  gold  or  rubies,  he  thus 
proceeds :  ''  Your  present  of  the  genuine  and 
''original  text  of  the  diviue  poet,  the  fountain  of 
*^  all  invention,  is  worthy  of  yourself  and  of  me: 
'^  you  have  fulfilled  your  promise,  and  satisfied 
"  iny  desires.     Yet  your  liberality  is  still  im- 
"  perfect;  with  Homer  you  should  have  given 
'*  me  yourself;  a  guide,  who  could  lead  me  into 
"  the  fields  of  light,  and  disclose  to  my  wonder- 
<'  ing  eyes  the  spacious  miracles  of  the  Iliad  and 
''  Odyssey.     But,  alas !  Homer  is  dumb,  or  I  am 
''  deaf;  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  enjoy  the  beau- 
*'  ty  which  I  possess.     I  have  seated  him  by  the 
'f  side  of  Plato,  the  prince  of  poets  near  the 
*'  prince   of  philosophers;  and  I  glory  in  the 
''  sight  of  my  illustrious  guests.     Of  their  im- 
"  mortal  writings,  whatever  had  been  transla- 
**  ted  into  the  Latin  idiom,   I  had  already  ac« 
''  quired;  but  if  there  be  no  profit,  there  is  some 
''  pleasure,  in  beholding  these  venerable  Greeks 
''  in  their  proper  and  national  haibit.     I  am  de- 
*'  lighted  with  the  aspect  of  Homer ;   and  as 
"  often  as  I  embrace  the  silent  volume,  I  ex- 
''  claim,    with  a   sigh,   Illustrious  bard !   with 
**  what  pleasure  should  I  listen  to  thy  song, 
**  if  my  sense  of  bearing  were  not  obstructed 
'^  and  lost  by  tbe  death  of  one  friend,  and  in  the 
*'  n^uch  lamentable  absence  of  another !     Nor 
^*  do  I  yet  despair ;  and  the'  example  of  Cato 
**  suggests  some  comfort  and  hope,  since  it  was 
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''  \a  the  la8t  period  of  age  that  he  attained  the   chap. 
"  knowledge  of  the  Greek  letters.''"  '       J^^L 

The  prize  which  eladed  the  efforts  of  Petrarch  or boc«icc, 
was  obtained  by  the  fortune  aad  industry  of  his  ^'^'  ^•^^ 
friend  Boccace,*  the  father  of  the  Tuscan  prose. 
That  pc^ular  writer,  who  derives  his  reputation 
from  tiie  Decamerop,  an  hundred  novels  of  plea^ 
santry  and  love,  may  aspire  to  the  more  serious 
praise  of  restoring,  in  Italy,  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language.    In  the  year  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  a  disciple  of  Barlaam,who8e 
Jiame  was  Leo,  or  Leontius  Pilatus,  was  detain- 
ed in  his  way  to  Avignon  by  the  advice  and  hos- 
pitality of  Boccace,  who  lodged  the  stranger  in 
his  house,  prevailed  on  the  republic  of  Florence 
to  allow  him  an  annual  stipend,  and  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  first  Greek  professor,  who  taught 
that  language  in  the  western  countries  of  Europe 
The  appearance  of  Leo  might  disgust  the  most  i^  nin- 
eager  disciple;  —  he   was  clothed  in  the  mantle  Oreekpro^ 
of  a  philosopher,  or  a  mendicant;  his  counte-  f!^^ 
nance  was  hideous;  his  face  was  overshadowed  ^^^  ^^ 
with  black  hair;  his  beard  long  and  uncombed ;  ^.d.ism. 
his  deportment  rustic ;  his  temper  gloomy  and 

■  I  will  traincribe  a  pan  age  from  thii  epbtle  of  Petrarch  (Famil.  iz, 
2),  Donafti  Homemni  non  in  aUenQm  Knnonem  Tiolento  alveo  deil* 
vitmn,  sed  ex  ipiU  OrfBci  eloqnii  scatebris,  et  qoalis  diTino  iUe  pro- 
flozit  ingenio. .  ..Sine  tnA  Toce  Homeruf  taoi  apod  me  mutni,  iouao 
vcro  ego  apod  illom  tordni  sum.  Goadeo  tamen  wel  adtpectib  lolo,  ae 
'  wpe  illom  amplexos  atqoe  ftoiplranf  dico,  O  oiagne  vir,  &c. 

*  For  the  life  and  writings  of  Boccace,  who  wat  bom  in  ISIS,  and 
died  in  1S76,  Fabriciot  (BibUot  Latin,  medii  JEwi,  torn,  i,  p.  848,  ^c.) 
and  Tirabotchi  (torn,  t,  p.  8S,  4S9-461)  may  be  consulted.  The  edi- 
tions, versions,  imitations^  of  his  novels,  are  innumerable.  Yet  he  was 
asliamed  to  commnnicate  that  trifling,  and  perhaps  scandalons,  work  to 
Pttrarch,  his  respectable  friend,  in  whose  letters  and  memoirs  he  coa« 
ipicnoBsly  appears. 
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CHAP,  inconstant;  nor  could  be  grace  his  discourse 
"^^''  with  the  ornaments,  or  even  the  perspicuity,  of 
Latin  elocution.  But  his  mind  was  stored  with 
a  treasure  of  Greek  learning;  history  and  fable, 
philosophy  and  grammar,  were  alike  at  his  com- 
maud;  and  he  read  the  poems  of  Homer  in  the 
schools  of  Florence.  It  was  from  his  explana- 
tion that  Boccace  composed  and  transcribed  a 
literal  prose  version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
which  satisfied  the  thirst  of  his  friend  Petrarch, 
and  which  perhaps,  in  the  succeeding  century, 
was  clandestinely  used  by  Laurentius  Valla,  the 
Latin  interpreter.  It  was  from  bis  narratives 
that  the  same  Boccace  collected  tbe  materials 
for  his  treatise  on  the  genealogy  of  the  heathen 
gods^  a  work,  in  that  age,  of  stupendous  eradt- 
tion,  and  which  he  ostentatiously  sprinkled  with 
Greek  characters  and  passages,  to  excite  the 
wonder  and  applause  of  his  more  ignorant 
readers.^  The  first  steps  of  learning  are  slow 
and  laborious;  no  more  than  ten  votaries  of 
Homer  could  be  enumerated  in  all  Italy;  and 
neither  Rome,  nor  Venice,  nor  Naples,  could 
add  a  single  name  to  this  studious  catalogue. 
But  their  numbers  would  have  multiplied,  their 
progress  would  have  been  accelerated,  if  the  in- 
constant Leo,  at  tbe  end  of  three  years,  had  not 
relinquished  an  honourable  and  beneficial  sta- 
tion. In  his  passage,  Petrarch  entertained  him 
at  Padua  a  short  time;  he  enjoyed  the  scholar, 

^  Boccace  iodidges  an  honeit  mnity ;  Ostentationu  caiu&  Gneca 
caimina  adscripsi. .  • .  jure  vtor  meo ;  meum  est  hoc  decus  mea  gloria 
icilicet  inter  Etroicot  GnecU  titi  carminibns.  Nonne  ego  vn  qui  Le- 
ontiom  PUatam,&c.  (de  Genealogia  Deomm,  I.  zt,  c.7,  a  work  which, 
tbMisb  now  forgotten,  haft  run  throogh  thirteen  or  fourteen  editioBft)^ 
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but  was  justly  offended  with  the  gloomy  and  uu-  chap. 
social  temper  of  the  man.  Disconteuted  with  ,^^7'' 
the  world  and  with  himself,  I^eo  depreciated 
his  present  enjoyments,  while  absent  persons 
and  objects  were  dear  to  his  imagination.  In 
Italy  he  was  a  Thessalian,  in  Greece  a  native  of 
Calabria ;  in  the  company  of  the  Latins  he  dis- 
dained their  language,  religion,  and  manner ;  no 
sootier  was  he  landed  at  Constantinople,  than  he 
again  sighed  for  the  wealth  of  Venice  and  the 
elegance  of  Florence.  His  Italian  friends  were 
deaf  to  his  importunity;  he  depended  on  their 
curiosity  and  indulgence,  and  embarked  on  a 
second  voyage;  but  on  his  entrance  into  the 
Adriatic,  the  ship  was  assailed  by  a  tempest, 
and  the  unfortunate  teacher,  who,  like  Ulysses, 
had  fastened  himself  to  the  mast,  was  struck 
dead  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  humane  Pe- 
trarch dropt  a  tear  on  his  disaster;  but  he  was 
most  anxious  to  learn  whether  some  copy  of  £u-' 
ripides  or  Sophocles  might  notbe  saved  from  the 
hands  of  the  mariners.'' 

But  the  faint  rudiments  of  Greek  learnings  vomiM 
which  Petrarch  had  encouraged  and  Boccace  ii*»"  ^^^^ 

•  rwii       Greeklan- 

had  planted,  soon  withered  and  expired.     The  vaaie  ia 
succeeding  generation  was  content  for  a  while  Mamies 
with  the  improvement  of  Latin  eloquence;  nor  j^f||2[^ 
was  it  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ^^•"•^ 
that  a  new  and  perpetual  flame  was  rekindled  in 

'  Lcimtiai,  or  Leo  Pilataf,  u  lafficicntly  made  known  by  Hody 
(Pk  t-11)  and  the  AbU  de  Sadc  (Vie  de  Pettarqne,  torn,  itt,  p.  6SS- 
04, 67a-e7S),  wbo  aat  Tery  happily  caught  tht  U? ely  and  dnunatie 
nuDcr  of  hif  orifiaaL 
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CHAP.  Italy/  Previous  to  bis  own  journey,  the  em- 
peror Manuel  dispatched  his  envoys  and  orators 
to  implore  the  compassion  of  the  western  princes. 
Of  these  envoys,  the  most  conspicuousi  or  the 
most  learned,  was  Manuel  Chrysoloras,*  of  noble 
birth,  and  whose  Roman  atacestors  are  supposed 
to  have  migrated  with  the  great  Constantina 
After  visiting  the  courts  of  France  and  England, 
where  he  obtained  some  contributions,  and  more 
promises,  the  envoy  was  invited  to  assume  the 
office  of  a  professor ;  and  Florence  had  again  the 
honour  of  this  second  invitation,  fiy  his  know* 
ledge  not  only  of  the  Greek,*  but  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  Chrysoloras  deserved  the  stipend,  and 
surpassed  the  expectation,  of  the  republic.  His 
school  was  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  disciples 
of  every  rank  and  age ;  and  one  of  these,  in  a 
general  history,  has  described  his  motives  and 
his  success.  ''At  that  time,"  says  Leonard  Are- 
tin,'  *^  I  was  a  student  of  the  civil  law;  but  my 

'  Dr.  Hody  (p«  M)  is  angry  with  Leonard  Aretin,  OoariBns,  Paalv 
Joviat,  Sec.  for  affirming  that  the  Qnck  lettem  were  rettored  in  Italy 
jMof  sepimgmtoB  «mm;  at  if,  lays  he,  they  had  floorbhed  till  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century.  These  writers  most  prolmbly  reckoned  from 
the  last  period  of  the  exarchate }  and  the  presence  of  the  OredL  m^ 
gistrates  and  troops  at  Ravenna  and  Rome  most  have  preserred,  in 
tome  degree^  the  nse  of  their  natiTe  tongao. 

*  See  the  artfcie  of  Eomnnel,  or  Mannel- Chrysoloras,  in  Hody  (p. 
12-64). and  Tiraboschi  (torn.  tU,  p.  llS-118).  The  precise  date  of  bii 
arrival  floats  between  the  years  1390  and  14M,  and  is  only  confined  by 
die  reign  of  Bonifiiee  IX. 

'  The  name  of  Areiimu  has  been  assnmrd  by  twt  or  six  natives  of 
Jrexso  in  Tuf cany,  of  whom  the  most  famous  and  the  most  wortl4e« 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Leonardos  Brunus  Aretinusy  the  dis- 
ciple of  Chrysolorasy  was  a  linguist,  an  orator,  and  an  historian,  the 
secretary  of  four  successive  popes,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  repubfie 
of  Florence,  where  he  died,  a.  d.  1444,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
(Fabric.  Bibliot  medii  JEvi,  torn,  i,  p.  190,  4cc.  Tirabosehi,  torn*  vii. 
P.U.S8).  . 
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''  soul  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  letters ;  and  chap. 
"  I  bestowed  some  application  on  the  sciences  ^^^• 
**  of  logic  and  rhetoric.     On  the  arrival  of  Ma-  ^ 

^'  nuel  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  desert  my 
''  legal  studies,  or  relinquish  this  golden  oppor- 
"  tunity ;  and  thus,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  I 
'^  communed  with  my  own  mind — ^Wilt  thou  be 
''  wanting  to  thyself  and  thy  fortune?  Wilt  thou 
''  refuse  to  be  introduced  to  a  familiar  converse 
*'  with  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes  ?  with 
<<  those  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators,  of 
^'  whom  such  wonders  are  related,  and  who  are 
^'  celebrated  by  every  a^e  as  the  great  roasters 
^'  of  human  scieuce  ?  Of  professors  and  scho- 
''  larsin  civil  law,  a  sufficient  supply  will  always 
"  be  found  in  our  universities;  but  a  teacher, 
"  and  such  a  teacher,  of  the  Greek  language,  if 
"  he  once  be  suffered  to  escape,  ma^  never  after- 
"  wards  be  retrieved.  Convinced  by. these  rea- 
"  sons,  I  gave  myself  to  Chrysoloras ;  and  so 
"  strong  was  my  passion,  that  the  lessons  which 
'*  I  had  imbibed  in  the  day  were  the  constant 
"  subject  of  my  nightly  dreams."*  At  the  same 
time  and  place,  the  Latin  classics  were  explain- 
ed by  John  of  Ravenna,  the  domestic  pupil  of 
Petrarch:**  the  Italians,  who  illustrated  their  age 
and  country,  were  formed  in  this  double  school; 
and  Florence  became  the  fruitful  seminary  of 

*  See  the  passage  in  Aretin.  Coromentirio  Rermn.  too  Tempore  in 
ItiUa  gettarnin,  apnd  HodimU)  p.  SS-SO. 

^  In  this  domestic  discipline,  Petrarch,  who  loved  the  yonth,  often, 
complains  of  the  eager  cnriosityy  jestless  temper,  and  prond  feelinga, 
which  announce  the  genius  and  glory  of  a  riper  age  (Memoircs  ftur 
Petrarqne,  torn,  iii,  p.  700-709). 
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CHAP.  Greek  aad  Roman  eruditioD.^  The  preseiioa  of 
^^^^^^.  the  emperor  recalled  CbryBoloras  from  the  col- 
lege to  the  court,  but  he  aft^wards  taught  at 
Pavia  and  Rome  with  equal  industry  and  ap- 
plause. The  remainder  of  his  life,  about  fifteen 
years,  was  divided  between  Italy  and  Constan- 
tinople, between  embassies  and  lessons.  In  the 
noble  office  of  enlightening  a  foreign  nation,  the 
grammarian  was  not  anmindful  of  a  more  sacred 
duty  to  his  prince  and  country;  and  Emanuel 
Chrysoloras  died  at  Constance,  on  a  public  mis- 
sion from  the  emperor  to  the  council. 
The  Greek  After  his  example,  the  restoration  of  the 
▲.  DfuooL  Greek  letters  in  Italy  was  prosecuted  by  a  series 
^'^'  of  emigrants,  who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  aod 
endowed  with  learning,  or  at  least  with  lan- 
guage. From  the  terror  or  oppression  of  the 
Turkish  arms,  the  natives  of  Thessalonica  and 
Constantinople  escaped  to  a  land  of  freedom, 
curiosity,  and  wealth.  H^e  synod  introduced 
'  into  Florence  the  lights  of  the  Greek  church  and 
the  oracles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  and  the 
fugitires  who  adhered  to  the  union  had  the 
double  merit  of  renouncing  their  country^  not 
only  for  the  christian,  but  for  the  catholic,  cause. 
A  patriot,  who  sacrifices  his  party  and  con- 
science to  the  allurements  of  favour,  may  be  pos- 

1  HiDc  Qntcm  Latlovqac  ichobe  exorte  tiiot,  OnariDO  Phildpho, 
Leomrdo  Aratino,  Caroloqae,  ac  plerisqoc  aliU  tanqoam  cxequo  Trt- 
Jano  prodenntiboi,  qaoruni  emnlatiooe  oralU  IngeDia  dciDccpi  at  laa- 
df  m  evcUiiUi  »iuit  (Platiiia  in  Boaifiicio  IX).  Another  Italian  writer 
addi  the  namet  of  Paoliu  Petnv  Yergerina,  Omnibonof  Yincentiai, 
^H^m^  Franciaeaa  Barbanu,  <cc.  Bat  I  question  wlietber  a  rigid 
chronology  would  allow  Chryiolorai  dl  these  eninent  ■chalan  (fl»- 
diuf ,  p.  S6.27,  kc.}. 
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sessed,  however,  of  the  private  and  social  vir-  chap. 
toes:  he  no  longer  hears  the  reproachful  epi^  ^J^^ 
thets  of  slave  and  apostate;  and  the  consider- 
ation which  he  acquires  among  his  new  associ- 
ates, virill  restore  in  his  own  eyes  the  dignity  of 
his  character.  The  prudent  conformity  of  Bes-  c^^^ 
sarion  was  rewarded  with  the  Roman  pnrple :  b^*^*^''' 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  Italy,  and  the  Greek 
cardinal,  the  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
was  respected  as  the  chief  and  protector  of  his 
nation:^  his  abilities  were  exer^^ised  in  the  lega- 
tions of  Bologna,  Venice,  Germany,  and  France; 
and  his  election  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  floated 
for  a  moment  on  the  uncertain  breath  of  a  con- 
clave.* His  ecclesiastical  honours  diffused  a 
splendour  and  pre-eminence  over  his  literary 
merit  and  service:  his  palace  was  a  school;  as 
often  as  the  cardinal  visited  the  Vatican,  he  was 
attended  by  a  learned  train  of  both  nations;"  of 
men  applauded  by  themselves  and  the  public; 
and  whose  writings,  now  overspread  with  dust, 
were  popular  and  useful  in  their  own  times.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  restorers  of 
Grecian  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and 
itmiay  be  sufficient  to  mention  with  gratitude 

»  See  in  Hody  the  article  of  BesMffion  (p.  186-lTT).  iThtodore 
Giza,  George  of  Trebizond,  and  the  rett  of  the  Oreekt  wh«B  I  hare 
named  or  omitted,  are  Inserted  in  thdr  proper  chapters  of  his  lewned 
i»ork.  See  likewise  Tiraboschi,  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
tilth  tome. 

«  The  cardlna.8  knocked  at  hb  door,  but  his  conclavbt  refiised  to 
interrupt  the  stndies  of  Bessarion :  «  Nicholas^  said  he,  •'  thy  respect 
^  hu  cost  thee  an  hat,  and  me  the  tiara. 

"  Snch  as  George  of  Trebizond,  Theodot*  Gaia,  Argyropntas  An- 
drcnicns  of  Thessalonica,  Phllelphns,  Poggins,  Bland«s,NicholaiPof^ 
rot^VaUa,  Campanns,  Platina,  &c.  Viri  (says  Hody  wltll  tiie  pif» 
sell  of  a  scholar)  nnUosfoperitariCp  156). 
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CHAP,  the  names  of  Theodore  Gaza,  of  George  of  TVc- 
"^^^'  bizond,  of  John  Argyropulus,  and  Demetrins 
'""' Chalcocondyles,  who  taught  their  native  lan- 
guage in  the  schools  of  Florence  and  Rome. 
TH'eir  Their  labours  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Bes- 
merito*'^*^  sarfou,  whose  purple  they  revered,  and  whose 
fortune  was  the  secret  object  of  their  envy.  But 
the  lives  of  these  grammarians  were  humble  and 
obscure ;  they  had  decliued  the  lucrative  paths 
of  the  church :  their  dress  and  manners  seclud- 
ed them  from  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  and 
since  they  were  confined  to  the  merit,  they  might 
be  content  with  the  rewards,  of  learning.  From 
this  character,  Janus  Lascaris''  will  deserve  ao 
exception.  His  eloquence,  politeness,  and  Im- 
perial descent,  recommended  him  to  the  French 
monarchs;  and  in  the  same  cities  he  was  alter- 
nately employed  to  teach  and  to  negociate.  Duty 
and  interest  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language;  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful attained  the  faculty  of  writing  and  spew- 
ing with  fluency  and  elegance  in  a  foreign  idiom. 
But  they  ever  retained  the  inveterate  vanity  of 
their  country:  their  praise,  or  at  least  their 
esteem,  was  reserved  for  the  national  writers,  to 
whom  they  owed  their  fame  and  subsistence ; 
and  they  sometimes  betrayed  tlieir  contempt  in 
licentious  criticism  or  satire  on  Virgil's  poetry 

"  He  was  born  before  the  taking  of  CoDstantinople,  bot  bit  bonoor- 
ablc  life  wai  itretched  far  into  the  sixteeDth  century  (a.  u.  1536). 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  were  his  noblest  patrons,  under  whose  auspices 
he  founded  the  Greek  colleges  of  Rome  and  Paris  (Hody,  p.  247-27.'*). 
He  left  posterity  in  France;  bat  the  counts  de  Vintimille,  and  their 
nnmerons  branches^  derive  the  name  of  Lascaris  from  a  donbtliil  mar- 
riage  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  emperor 
(Ducango  Fam.  Uyiaut,  p.  224-230). 
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and  the  oratory  of  Tully.*  The  superiority  of  chap. 
these  masters  arose  from  the  familiar  use  of  a  ^^^^^^\^ 
liWng  language ;  and  their  first  disciples  were  in- 
capable of  discerning  how  far  they  had  d^ene* 
rated  from  the  knowledge,  and  even  the  practice, 
of  their  ancestors.  A  vicious  pronunciation,^ 
which  they  introduced,  was  banished  from  the 
schools  by  the  reason  of  the  succeeding  age. 
Of  the  power  of  the  Greek  accents  they  were  ig- 
norant, aud  those  musical  notes,  which,  from  an 
AttiQ  tongue,  and  to  an  Attic  ear,  must  have 
been  the  secret  soul  of  harmony,  were  to  their 
eyes,  as  to  oar  own,  no  more  than  minute  and 
unmeaning  marks,  in  prose  superfluous,  and 
troublesome  in  verse.  The  art  of  grammar  they 
truly  possessed;  the  valuable  fragments  of  AppU 
lonius  and  Herodian  were  transfused  into  their 

*  Two* of  bis  epignunt  againft  Virgil,  and  tliree  against  Tnlly,  are 
prcMired  and  refuted  by  Franriscns  Floridos  who  can  fiod  no  better 
aamei  ilian  Orocnlns  ineptos  et  impadeos  (Hody,  p^  274).  In  onr 
own  timet,  an  English  critic  has  accused  the  ^neid  of  containing  ipulta 
languida,  nogatoria,  spirita  et  majestate  carminis  heroici  defecta; 
many  snch  verses  as  he,  the  said  Jeremiah  Markland,  wonld  have  been 
aibamed  of  owning  (praefat.  ad  Statil  Sylvas,  p.  21,  22). 

^  Emannel  Chrysoloras,  and  his  colleagues, are  accusejl  of  ignorance, 
envy,  or  avarice  (Sylloge,  &c.  torn,  ii,  p.  296).  The  modem  Greeks 
pronounce  the  0  as  a  V  consonant,  and  confound  three  vowels  («  t  v), 
mnd 'Several  diphthongs.  Snch  was  the  vulgar  pronunciation  which  the 
•tern  Gardiner  maintained  by  penal  statutes  in  the  nniversily  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  the  monosyllable  $n  represented  to  an  Attic  ear  the  bleat- 
ing of  sheep,  and  a  bellweather  is  better  evidence  than  a  bishop  or  a 
chancellor.  The  treatises  of  those  scholars,  particularly  Erasmna,who 
asMrted  a  more  classical  pronunciation,  are  collected  in  the  Sylloge  of 
^  Havercamp,  (2  vols.  In  octavo,  Lngd.  Bat.  17S6, 1740) :  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  paint  sounds  by  words,  and  in  their  reference  to  modern  use, 
they  ean  be  undeMtood  only  by  their  respective  countrymen.  We  may' 
observe,  that  our  peculiar  pronunciatiwn  of  the  d,  tk,  b  approved  by 
EraadiM  (torn,  ii,  p.  IIO), 
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CHAP,  lessons;  and  their  treatises  of  syntax  and  etynio^ 
logy,  though  devoid  'of  philosophic  spirit,  are 
still  useful  to  the  Greek  student.    In  this  ship- 
wreck of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  each  fugitive 
seized  a  fragment  of  treasure,  a  copy  of  some  av- 
thor,  who,  without  his  industry,  might  have 
perished:  the  transcripts  were  multiplied  by  an 
assiduous,  and  sometimes  an  elegant  pen;  and 
the  text  was  corrected  and  explained  by  their 
own  comments,  or  those  of  the  elder  scholiasts. 
The  sense,  though  uot  the  spirit,  of  the  Greek 
classics,  was  interpreted  to  the  Latin  world :  the 
beauties  of  style  evaporate  in  a  version  ;  but  the 
judgment  of  Theodore  Gaza  selected  the  more 
solid  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and 
their  natural  histories  of  animals  and   planli 
opened  a  rich  fund  of  genuine  and  experimental 
science. 
The  Pi«-       Yet  the  fleeting  shadows  of  metaphysics  were 
iMphT!^'  pursued  with  more  curiosity  and  ardour.    After 
a  long  oblivion,  Plato  was  revived  in  Italy  by  a 
venerable  Greek^**  who  taught  in  the  house  of 
Cosmo  of  Medicis.     While  the  synod  of  Flo- 
rence was  involved  in  theological  debate,  some 
beneficial  consequences   might  flow  from  the 
study  of  his  elegant  philosophy:  his  style  is  the 
purest  standard  of  the  Attic  dialect;  and  his  su- 
blime thoughts  are  sometimes  adapted  to  fami* 
liar  conversation,  and  sometimes  adorned  with 
the  richest  colours  of  poetry  and  eloquence;  The 

<  Oeorye  Oemiatiis  Pletfao,  «  Tiriont  aod  Tolominoiif  writer,  Iht 
«Mt0r  of  BctMrioiiy  and  aU  the  Platooisto  ^  the  Iteea.  He  visited 
Italy  in  bU  old  age,  and  mod  returned  to  end  his  dajft  hi  Felope»» 
■ewf.  See  f he  curious  diatribe  of  Leo  AlhUins  de  Oeorfiis,  in  F«bf>> 
cins  (Bibliot.  Gnec.  torn.  «,  p.  7t0.76€). 
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dialogues  of  Plato  are  a  dramatic  picture  of  the  chap. 
life  and  death  of  a  saee:  and  as  often  as  he  de-  ^^^^* 
scends  from  the  clouds,  his  moral  system. incul- 
cates the  love  of  truth,  of  our  country,  and  of 
mankind.  The  precept  and  example  of  So- 
crates recommended  a  modest  doubt  and  liberal 
inquiry:  and  if  the  Platbnists,  with  blind  devo- 
tion, adored  the  visions  and  errors  of  their  divine 
master,  their  enthusiasm  might  correct  the  dry 
dogmatic  method  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  So 
equal,  yet  so  opposite,  are  the  merits  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  that  they  may  be  balanced  in  end- 
less controversy;  but  some  spark  of  freedom 
may  be  produced  by  the  collision  of  adverse  ser- 
vitude. The  modern  Greeks  were  divided  be- 
tween the  two  sects:  with  more  fury  than  skill 
they  fought  under  the  banner  of  their  leaders ; 
and  the  field  of  battle  was  removed  in  their  flight 
from  Constantinople  to  Rome.  But  this  philo- 
sophical debate  soon  degenerated  into  an  angry 
and  personal  quarrel  of  grammarians;  and  Bes- 
sarion,  though  an  advocate  for  Plato,  protected 
the  national  honour,  by  interposing  the  advice 
and  authority  of  a  mediator.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  Medici,  the  academical  doctrine  was  enjoyed 
by  the  polite  and  learned :  but  their  philosophic 
society  was  quickly  dissolved ;  and  if  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Attic  sage  were  perused  in  the  closet, 
the  more  powerful  Stagyrite  continued  to  reign 
the  oracle  of  the  church  and  school.' 
I  have  fairly  represented  the  literary  merits  of 

'  The  itate  of  the  PlUraie  phiiofopby  in  Italy  b  illoitnted  hy 
BttiviB  (Mem.  de  rAcad.  dM  ImctifHUmt,  torn.  0,  p.  71ft-TS0)  Md 
Tlnboitfhi  (torn.  Ti,  p.  i  p.  S5M8li). 
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CHAP,  the  Greeks ;  yet  it  roust  be  contfessed  that  they 
^^^^'   were  seconded  and  surpassed  by  the  ardour  of 
Emulation  *^^®  Latius.     Italy  was  divided  into  many  inde* 
•nd  pro-  pendent  states ;  and  at  that  time,  it  was  the.am- 
SeLiitins  bition  of  princes  and  republics  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  encouragement  and  reward  of  litera- 
Niehoiaiv  ture.    The  fame  of  Nicholas  the  fifth'  has  not 
ufis!^^^  been  adequate  to  his  merits.     From  a  plebeian 
origin,   he  raised  himself  by  his    virtue    and 
learning:  the  character  of  the  man  prevailed 
over  the  interest  of  the  pope ;  and  he  sharpened 
those  weapons  which  were  soon  pointed  against 
the  Roman  church.'    He  had  been  the  friend  of 
ttte  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age :  he  becafne 
their  patron ;  and  such  was  the  humility  of  his 
manners,  that  the  change  was  scarcely  discerni- 
ble either  to  them  or  to  himself.    If  he  pressed 
the  acceptance  of  a  liberal  gift,  it  was  not  as  the' 
measure  of  desert,  but  as  the  proof  of  benevo- 
lence; and  when  modest  merit  declined    his 
bounty,  ^'  accept  it,"  would  he  say  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  worth ;  ^'  you  will  not  al- 
"  ways  have  a  Nicholas  among  ye."    The  in- 
fluence of  the  holy  see.  pervaded  Christendom; 
-and  he  exerted  that  influence  in  the  search,  not 
of  benefices,  but  of  books.     From  the  ruins  of 

*  See  the  Life  of  Nicholas  V.  by  two  eoQteinportry  authors,  Janot- 
tus  Blanettns  (torn,  iti,  p.  ii,  p.  OOS-MS),  and  Vespasian  of  Florcnee 
(tom.«xT,  p.  267.390),  in  the  coUectioa  of  Hdratori  $  and  ooosolt  Tlm- 
boschi  (torn.  y\,  p.  i,  p.  40ft2, 109)  and  Hody  in  the  articles  of  Theo- 
dore Gaia,  George'  of  Trebisond,  &c. 

'  Lord  BoKngbrqke  observes,  with  troth  and  spirit,  that  the  popes 
iu  this  instance  were  worse  politicians  than  the  maftis,  and  that  the 
chaim  which  has  bound  mankind  for  so  asany  ages  was  broken  by  the 
snagielans  tbemseWea  (Ltttcn  fin  the  Stndy  of  History,  1.  vi,  p.  ltf> 
166,  ocUvo  edition,  1779). 
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the  Byzantine  libraries,  from  the  darkest  monas-  chap. 
teries  of  Germany  and  Britain,  he  collected  the   ^^^• 
dusty  manuscripts  of  the  writers  of  antiquity;'''"""^ 
and  wherever  the  original  could  not  he  removed, 
a  faithful  copy  was  transcribed  and  transmitted 
for  his  use.    The  Vatican,  the  old  repository  for 
bulls  and  legends,  for  superstition  and  forgery, 
was  daily  replenished  with  more  precious  furni- 
ture ;  and  such  was  the  industry  of  Nicholas, 
that  in  a  reign  of  eight  years    he  formed  a  li- 
brary of  five  thousand  volumes.    To  his  muni- 
ficence the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for.  the 
versions  of  Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Polybius,Thu- 
cydides,  Herodotus,  and  Appian ;  of  Strabo's 
Geography,  of  the  Iliad,  of  the  most  valuable 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Ptolemy  and 
Theophrastus,  and  qf  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
church.     The  example  of  the  Roman  pontifiT  was  ^^^ 
preceded  or  imitated  by  a  Florentine  merchant,  Lorauoo. 
who  governed  the  republic  without  arms  and  a.V  ms- 
without  a  title.     Cosmo  of  Medicis"  was  a  fa-**®** 
ther  of  a  line  of  princes,  whose  name  and  age  are 
almost  synonymous  with  the  restoration  of  leami- 
ingz'his  credit  was  ennobled  into  fame;  his 
riches  were  dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind ; 
he  corresponded  at  once  with  Cairo  and  Loudon ; 
and  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek  books 
was  often  imported  in  the  same  vessel.    The 
genius  and  education  of  his  grandson  Lorepzo 
rendered  him  not  only  a  patron,  but  a  judge  and 

"  See  the  Utermry  history  of  Coimo  and  Lorenzo  of  Medicii,  in  7l» 
rUMtchi  (torn,  ti,  p.  1.  i,  c.  2),  who  bestows  a  dne  measure  of  praise' on 
AlphoDso  of  Arragon,  king  of  Naples,ihe  dukeft  of  Milan,  Ferrara,  Ur- 
bino,  kc.  The  republic  of  Venice  has  deserved  the  least  ftom  the 
gratitade  of schoUrs.  ,    '. 
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CHAP,  candidate,  in  the  literary  race.  In  his  palace, 
^*^''  distress  was  entitled  to  relief,  and  merit  to  re- 
*"''"'  ward :  his  leisure  hours  were  delightfully  spent 
in  the  Platonic  academy:  he  encouraged  the 
emulation  of  Danetrins  Chalcondyles  and 
Angelo  Politian ;  and  his  active  missionary  Ja* 
nus  Lascaris  returned  from  the  East  with  a  trea- 
sure of  two  hundred  manuscripts,  fourscore  of 
which  were  as  yet  unknown  in  the  libraries  of 
Europe/  The  rest  of  Italy  was  animated  by  a 
similar  spirit,  and  the  progress  of  the  nation  re- 
.  paid  the  liberality  of  her  princes.  The  Latins 
held  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own  litera- 
ture ;  and  these  disciples  of  Greece  were  soou 
capable  of  transmitting  and  improving  the  les- 
sons which  they  had  imbibed.  After  a  short 
succession  of  foreign  teachers,  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration subsided ;  but  the  language  of  Constan- 
tinople was  spread  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  the 
natives  of  France,  Germany,  and  England,^  im- 
parted to  their  country  the  sacred  fire  which  they 
had  kindled  in  the  schools  of  Florence  and 
Rdmte/    In  the  productions  of  ibe  mind,  as  in 

*  Tirabotchi  (ton.  vi,  p.  i,  p.  104),  from  Hie  prdaoe  of  Janot  Lm- 

carU  to  the  Greek  AnUiolof  y,  printed  at  Florence  i4M.    Latebant 

-   (mj8  Aldus  io  his  preface  to  the  Greek  orators,  apod  Hodiam,  p.  249) 

in  Atho  Tbraci«  inonte,    £a8  Lascaris in  Italiam  nrportavit. 

Ifisetat  enim  ipsnn  Liurentins  ille  Medices  in  Gnoeiam  ad  Inqnirea* 
dos  simnl,  et  qoautOTis  emcndos  pretio  bonos  libros.  It  is  remarkable 
enoogh  tbat  the  research  was  faciHtatrd  by  sultan  Bajazet  II. 

y  Tbe  Greek  language  was  introdnced  into  tlie  noiversity  of  Oaford 
in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  centary,  by  Grocyn,  Linacer,  and 
Latimer,  who  had  all  studied  at  Florence  under  Demetrias  Chalrocon- 
dylcs.  See  Dr.  Knighfs  cnrions  Life  of  Erasmus.  Although  a  stout 
academical  patriot,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Erasmus  learned 
Greek  at  Oxford,  and  Unght  it  at  Cambridge, 

•'  The  jealous  Itailans  were  desirous  of  keeping  a  monopoly  of  Greek 

iettmiac. 
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those  of  the  flpil,  the  gifts  of  u^tnre  are  excell-  chap. 
ed  by  indastry  and  skill :  the  Greek  authors,   ^^; 
foi^otten  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus^  have  been     * 
illustrated  on  thofi(eof  the  JBlbe  and  the  Thames; 
and  Bessarion  or  Gaza  might  have  envied  tbie 
superior  science  of  the  barbarians ;  the  accuracy 
of  Budaeus,  the  taste  of  Erasmus,  the  copious- 
ness of  Stephens,  the  erudition  of  Scaliger,  the 
discernment  of  R^iske,  or  of  Bentley.    On  the 
sid^  of  the  Latins,  the  discovery  of  printing  was 
a  casual  advantage;  but  this  useful  art  has  beep 
appliQd  by  Aldus,  and  his  innumerable  succes<- 
sors,  to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the  works  of 
antiquity/    A  single  manuscript  imported  from 
Greece  is  revived  in  ten  thousand  copies ;  and 
fach  copy  is  fairer  than  the  original.     In  this   . 
form  Homer  and  Plato  would  peruse  with  more 
satisfaction  their  own  writings;  and  their  8cl)p-  ■ 
liasts  must  resign  the  prize  to  the  labours  of  our 
western  editors. 

Before  the  revival  of  classic  literature,  the  bar-  um  and 
barians  in  Europe  were  immersed  in  ignorance ;  ^"^f 
and  their  vulgar  tongues  were  marked  with  the  "••™^* 

learning.  When  Aldos  wai  abont  to  pnblish  the  Greek  scholiasts  on 
Sopboclet  and  Enripides,  Cave  (say  they),  cave  hoc  fticias,  ne  6fl-tet 
istii  adjnti  domi  maneant,  ct  panciores  in  Italiam  Tcntinent  (Dr. 
Knight,  in  bis  Life  of  Erasmus,  p.  S66,  from  Beatos  Rhenanas). 

*  The  press' of  Aldus  Manutus,  a  Koman,  was  established  at  Venice 
abont  the  year  1404  ^  he  printed-  abore  sixty  considerable  works  of 
Greek  literature,  almost  all  for  the  first  time ;  several  containing  dif- 
ferent treatises  and  authors,  and  of  several  authors  two,  three,  or  four 
editions  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Grose,  tom.  xiii,  p.  606,  &c.)  Yet  his  gloij 
must  not  tempt  us  to  forget,  that  the  first  Greek  book,  the  Graipmar 
of  Constantine  Lascaris,  was  printed  at  Milan,  in  1476 ;  and  that  the  « | 

Florence  Homer  of  1488  displays  aH  the  luxury  of  the  typographical 
M.  See  the  Annales  Typographic!  of  Mattaire,  apd  the  Bibliograpl|a 
Instinctive  of  de  BaiCy  a  knowing  bookseller  of  Paris. 
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CHAP,  radeness  and  poverty  of  their  manners.  The 
^^^^*  students  of  the  more  perfect  idioms  of  Rome  and 
Greece  were  introduced  to  a  new  world  of  light 
and  science;  to  the  society  of  the  free  and  po- 
lished nations  of  antiquity ;  and  to  a  familiar  con- 
verse with  those  immortal  men  who  spoke  the 
sublime  language  of  eloquence  and  reason.  Such 
an  intercourse  must  tend  to  refine  the  taste  and 
to  elevate  the  genius  of  the  modems ;  and  yet, 
from  the  first  experiments,  it  might  appear  that 
the  study  of  the  ancients  had  given  fetters,  rather 
than  wings,  to  the  human  mind.  However  laud- 
able, the  spirit  of  imitation  is  of  a  servile  cast ; 
and  the  first  disciples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  a  colony  of  strangers  in  the  mid^t  of  their 
age  and  country.  The  minute  and  laborious  di- 
ligence which  explored  the  antiquities  of  remote 
times  might  have  improved  or  adorned  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  society ;  the  critic  and  metaphysi- 
cian were  the  slaves  of  Aristotle;  the  poets,  his- 
torians, and  orators,  were  proud  t6  repeat  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  the  Augustan  age;  the 
works  of  nature  were  observed  with  the  eyes  of 
Pliny  and  Theophrastus;  and  some  pagan  vo- 
taries professed  a  secret  devotion  to  the  gods  of 
Homer   and  Plato.^     The   Italians   were   op- 

^  I  will  select  three  singular  examples  of  this  classic  entbualasm. 

1.  Xl  the  synod  of  Florence,  Gemistus  Pletho-said,  in  foniiliar  con- 
versation, to  George  ofTrchizond,  that  in  a  short  tliAe  mankind  would 
unanimously  renounce  the  gospel  and  the  koran  for  a  religioD  similar 
to  that  of  the  Gentiles  (Leo  Allatins,  apod  Fabricinm,  torn,  z,  p.  751). 

2.  Panl  II.  persecuted  the  Roman  academy,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Pomponias  Lstns ;  and  the  principal  members  were  accused  of 
heresy,  impiety,  and  pagmum  (Tiraboschi,  torn,  tj,  p.  i,  p.  81,  as). 
I.  In  the  next  century,  some  scholars  and  poets  i«  Fnuice  celebrated 

th« 
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pressed  by  the  strength  aud  number  ortheif  an-  chap. 
cient  anziliaries:  the  century  after  the  deaths  of  ^^^^^'^^ 
Petrarch  .and  Boccace  was  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  Latin  imitators,  who  decently  repose  on  oar 
shelves;  but  in  that  era  of  learning,  it  will  not     ^ 
be  easy  to  discern  a  real  discovery  of  science,  a 
work  of  invention  or  eloquence,  in  the  popular 
language  of  the  country/    But  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  deeply  saturated  with  the  celestial  dew,  the 
soil  was  quickened  into  vegetation  and  life ;  the 
modern  idioms  were  refined :    the  classics  of 
Athens  and  Rome  inspired  a  pure  taste  and  a 
generous  emulation  ;  and  in  Italy,  as  afterwards 
in  France  and  England,  the  pleasing  reign  of        ,  - 
poetry  and  fiction  was  succeeded  by  the  light  of 
speculative  and  experimental  philosophy.     Ge- 
nius may  anticipate  the  season  of  maturity;  but 
in  the  education  of  a  people,  as  in  that  of  an  in- 
dividual, memory  must  be  exercised,  before  the 
powers  of  reason  and  fancy  can  be. expanded; 
nor  may  the  artist  hope  to  equal  or  surpass,  till 
he  has  learned  to  imitate,  the  works  of  his  pre* 
decessors. 

the  tncccM  of  JodcUci't  trifedy  of  Cleopatra,  hj  a  fatiTtl  of  BaeciiMy .     . 
and,  u  it  is  slid,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  (Bayle,  Dictiosaire,  Jo* 
delle.  '  FoDtenelle,  torn,  iii,  p.  56-61).    Yet  the  spirit  of  bif  otry 
might  often  discerD  a  serious  impiety  in  the  sportive  play  of  Ihacy 
and  learning. 

*  The  sarviTor  of  Boccace  died  in  the.  year  1S76 ;  and  we  cannot 
phce  before  1480  thi  composition  of  the  Bf  orgaiite  Maggtore  of  Pnleit 
and  the  Orlando  Inamorato  of  Boyardo  (Ttraboschi,  torn.  ▼!,  p.  li,  p. 
174-1T7, 


_   H 
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CHAP.  LXVII. 

JSichism  o/  <A€  Greeks  and  Latins.^^ReigH  aad 
character  ofAmwrath  the  Second. — Crusade  ^ 
Ladislaus^  king  qf  Hungary. ^^His  dtfeat  and 
death.^^John  Huniades, — Scanderheg. — C09* 
stantis^  Pakeologu^^  last  emperor  of  the  Ea^t. 

CHAP  ■    wm^ 

LXviL  jTHE  respective  merits  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
"        '  tiuople  are  compared  and  celebrated  by  an  elo- 
wnT'*"  queot  Greek,  the  fether  of  the  Italian  schools/ 
RomeMid  Tjj^  ^j^^  ^^  ^jj^  ancient  capital,  the  seat  of  his 
tinopie,     ancestors,  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta^ 
tions  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras;  and  he  no  Ion- 
ger  blamed  the  exclamation  of  an  old  sophist, 
that  Rome  was  the  habitation,  not  of  men,  but 
of  gods.    Those  gods,  and  those  men,  had  long 
since  vanished ;  but,  to  the  eye  of  liberal  enthu- 
siasm, the  nciajesty  of  ruin  restored  the  image  of 
her  ancient  prosperity.    The  monuments  of  the 
consuls  and  Caesars,  of  the  martyrs  and  apostles, 
engaged  on  all  sides  the  curiosity  of  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  christian ;  and  he  confessed,  that 
in  every  age  the  arms  and  the  religion  of  Rome 
were  destined  to  reign  over  the  earth.    While 


•  The  episUe  of  Enuwnad  Chrytoloiit  to  tke  emperar  JohD  Pttbe- 
•logm  will  not  offend  the  eye  or  ear  of  a  idaHic«l  itodent  (ad  calecm 
Codiai  dc  AnliqmUtibas  o.  p.  p.  lOr-lM).  Tbc  snpencriptioa  saf- 
fCfts  «  chronological  remark,  that  John  Palttologns  II>  vai  atMwintcd 
in  the  empire  before  the  year  1414,  the  date  of  ChryBoloraB*s  death. '  A 
ttill  earlier  date,  at  least  1408,  It  deduced  fVom  the  age  of  hit  yoofigett 
•ooa,  Denietriai  and  Thomas,  who  were  both  PtrpkyngtmUi  (Dneanfe, 
Fam.  Byiant.  p.  244,  247). 
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Chrysoloras  ddmired  the  Venerable  beauties  of  chap 
the  mother^  he  was  not  forgetfal  of  his  native  '^^^^ 
country,  her  fairest  daughter,  her  imperial  co-***  ^ 
louy ;  and  the  Byzantine  patriot  expatiates  with 
aeal  and  truth  on  the  eternal  adftatages  of  na- 
ture, and  the  more  trausitory  glories  of  art  and 
dominion,  which  adorned,  or  had  adorned,  the 
city  of  Cbnstautine.  Yet  the  perfection  of  the 
copy  still  redounds  (as  he  modestly  obserres)  to 
the  honour  of  the  original,  and  parents  are  de* 
lighted  to  be  renewed,  and  even  excelled,  by  the  • 
superior  merit  of  their  children.  .  '*  Constantin- 
"  ople,**  says  the  orator,  ''  is  situate  on  a  com* 
"  manding  point,  between  Europe  and  Asia,  be- 
''  tween  the  Archipelago  and  the  Euxine.  By 
^'  her  interposition,  the  two  seas,  and  the  two 
^  continents,  are  united  for  the  common  benefit 
*'  of  nations ;  and  the  gates  of  commerce  may 
"  be  shut  or  opened  at  her  command.  The  har- 
**  hour,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  the  sea  and 
"  the  continent,  is  the  most  secure  and  capa- 
^'  cious  in  the  world.  The  walls  and  gates  of 
"  Constantinople  may  be  compared  with  those 
*'  of  Babylon :  the  towers  are  many ;  each  tower 
''  is  a  solid  and  lofty  structure ;  and  the  second 
'^  wall,  the  outer  fortification,  would  be  suffi-- 
''  cient  for  the  defence  and  dignity  of  an  ordinary 
*'  capital.  A  broad  and  jnapid  stream  may  be 
'*  introduced  into  the  ditches;  and  the  artificial 
'*  island  may  be  encompassed  like  Athens^  by 

^  Somtbody  obferved,  tlmt  the  city  of  Atiieu  might  be  circiiiw»* 

B«t  n  hat  may  be  tnie  in  a  rhttorical  tcBie  of  Cowtuitiiiople,  oboooI 
^  applied  to  the  situation  of  Atheiif,  five  ttiles  from  the  tea,  and  not 
tatantcted  or  onrMokled  by  any  naTigable  ftreanu. 
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CHAP.  "Jand  or  water/'     Two  strong  and  natanl 
I'^vi.  gauges  are  alleged  for  the  perfection  of  the  mo- 
del of  New  Rome.    The  royd  founder  reigoed 
over  the  most  illustrioiit  natiobs  of  the  globe; 
and  in  the  acGOmpUfthment  of  his  designs,  the 
power  of  the  Romans  was  combined  with  the 
art  and  science  of  the.Greeks.  Other  cities  have 
been  reared  to  maturity  by  accident  and  tiooe; 
their  beanties  are  mingled  with  disorder  and  de- 
formity; and  the  inhabitants,  qnwilling  to  move 
from  their  natal  spot,  are  incapable  of  correcting 
the  errors  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  original 
vices  of  situation  or  cliniate.    But  the  free  idea 
of  Constantinople  was  formed  and  executed  by 
a  single  min4;  and  the  primitive  model  was  im- 
proved by  the  obedient  zeal  of  the  subjects  and 
successors  of  the  first  monarch.    The  adjacent 
isles  were  stored  with  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  marble;  but  the  various  materials  were  trans- 
ported from  the  most  remote  shores  of  Europe 
and  Asia;  and  the  public  and  private  buildings, 
and  palaces,  churches,  aqueducts,  cisterns,  por- 
ticoes, columns,  baths,  and  hippodromes,  were 
adapted  to  the  greatness  of  the  capital  of  the  East. 
The  superfluity  of  wealth  was  spread  along  the 
shore  of  JSurope  and  Asia;  and  the  Byzantine 
territory,  as  far  as  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  long  wall,  might  be  considered  as  a  po- 
pulous suburb  and  a  perpetual  garden.    In  this 
flattering  picture,  the  past  and  the  present,  the 
times  of  prosperity  and  decay,  are  artfully  con- 
founded ;  but  a  sigh  and  a  confession  escape  finom 
the  orator,  that  his  wretched  country  vvas  the 
shadow  and  sepulchre  of  its  former  self.    The 
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works  of  ancient  sculpture  had  been  def^cfed  by  ch.^p. 
christian  zeal  or  barbaric  violence :  the  fairest  ^^y^- 
structures  were  demolished;  and  the  marbles  of 
Paros  or  Numidia  were  burnt  for  lime,  or  ap- 
plied tb  the  meanest  uses.  Of  many  a  statue, 
the  place  was  marked  by  an  empty  pedestal;  of 
many  a  column,  the  size  was  determined  by  a 
broken  capital ;  the  tombs<of  the  emperors  were 
scattered  on  the  ground;  the  stroke  of  time  was 
accelerated  by  storms  and  earthquakes ;  and  the 
vacant  space  was  adorned,  by  vulgar  tradition, 
with  fabulous  monuments  of  gold  and  silver. 
From ,  these  wonders  which  lived  only  in  me- 
mory or  belief,  he  distinguishes,  however,  the 
porphyry  pillar,  the  column  and  colossus  of  Jus- 
tinian,'' and  the  church,  more  especially  the 
dome,  of  St  Sophia;  the  best  conclusion,  since 
it  could  not  be  described  according  to  its  me- 
rits, and  after  it  no  other  object  could  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  But  he  forgets,  that  a  century 
before,  the  trembling  fabrics  of  the  colossus  aud 
the  church  had  been  saved  and  supported  by 
the  timely  care  of  Andronicus  the  elder.  Thirty 
years  after  the  emperor  had  fortified  St.  Sophia 
with'  two  new  buttresses  or  pyramids,  the  east- . 
em  hiemisphere  suddenly  gave  way;  and  the 
images,  the  altars,  and  the  sanctuary,  were  crush- 
ed by  the  falling  ruin.     The  mischief  indeed  was 

*  Kicephoros  Oregoras  has  detcrilMed  the  colount  of  Jntiaian  (1.  vh, 
It) :  but  hit  measiiret  are  false  and  inconsUtent.  The  editor  Boivin 
consulted  his  friend  Cirardon  *,  and  the  sculptor  gave  him  the  true  pro- 
portions of  an  eqnestrian  statoe.  That  of  Justinian  was  still  mible  to 
P«ter  OyllfaUy  not  on  the  coldmn,  but  in^  the  outward  court  of  the  sem-  v 

gtto;  and  he  was  at  ConstanthMple  when  it  was  melted  down,  asd  cait 
faito  a  hras»  cannon  (de  Topograph,  c.  p.  1.  ii,  c,  17). 
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CHAP,   speedily  repaired;  the  rubbish  was  cleared  by 
Lxvii.  -j^g  incessant  labour  of  every  rank  and  age ;  and 
''"''''''  the  poor  remains  of  riches  and  industry  were  cod* 
secrated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  most  stately  and 
venerable  temple  of  the  East.'' 
TbeOreek     The  last  hope  of  the  falling  city  and  empire 
ter  th^  ^'  ^^^  placed  io  the  harmony  of  the  mother  and 
Ro?e*iJce^  daughter,  in  the  maternal  tenderness  of  Rome^ 
A.  D.  luo.  and  the  filial  obedience  of  Constantinople,    k 
the  synod  of  Florence,  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
had  embraced,  and  subscribed,  and  promised; 
but  these  signs  of  friendship  were  perfidious  or 
fruitless;*"  and  the  baseless  fabric  of  the  unioD 
vanished  like  a  dream/    The  emperor  and  his 
prelates  returned  home  in  the  Yeaetiangatlies; 
but  as  they  toutshed  at  the  Morea  and  the  isles 
of  Corfu  and  Lesbos,  the  subjects  of  the  Latins 
complained  that  the  pretended  union  would  be 
an  instrument  of  oppression.    No  sooner  did 
they  land  on  the  Byzantine  shore,  than  they  were 
sainted,  or  rather  assailed,  with  a  general  mur- 
mur of  zeal  and  discontent     During  their  ab- 

'  See  the  decay  and  repairs  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Nicephonis  Qregorai 
(I.  tH,  12,  l.'XT,  2).  The  building  was  propped  by  Andronicos  in  IS17; 
the  eastern  hcnif phere  fell  in '  lt4&.  The  Greeks,'  ia  then-  p<mipo«s 
rhetorie,  csalted  tlie  l>eanty  and  hoUneis  of  the  church,  an  earthly  hea- 
ven, the  abode  of  angeb,  and  of  God  himself,  kc, 

■  The  genuine  and  original  narrative  of  Syropnlns(p.  tlS-SSl)  opaaa 
the  schism  from  the  first  cfkt  of  thie  Greeks  at  Venice,  to  die  feneral 
opposition  at  Constantinople  of  the  clergy  and  people. 

■'  On  thn  schism  of  Constantinople,  see  Phranaa  (1.  U,  c.  17),  Lnoni- 
cos  Chalcondyles  (1.  vi,  p.  IffS,  1{M»),  and  Dacas  (c  31)^  the  hul  af 
whom  writes  with  troth  and  freedom.  Anmng  the  modems  we  may 
distinguish  the  eontinnator  of  Fleury  (tom.  sail,  p.  SS8,  &c.  401, 499, 
Ike.)  and  Spondanns  (a.  d.  1449-M>  The  sense  of  the  latter  k 
drowned  In  prnNdice  and  passion,  as  soma  as  Rome  and  religton  are 


l«ttc«,  Above  two  yeaw,  the  capfital  had  beeo  de-  chap. 
prived  of  its  civil  and  ecchwiastical  rulers:  &«»»-, J;^^ 
ticism  fermented  in  anarchy;  the  most  furious 
monks  reigned  over  the  conscience  of  women  and 
bigots;  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latin  name  was 
the  first  principle  of  nature  and  religion.  Before 
his  departure  for  Italy,  the  emperor  had  flatter- 
ed the  city  with  the  assurance  of  a  prompt  relief 
and  a  powerful  succour;  and  the  clergy,  confi- 
dent in  their  orthodoxy  and  science,  bad  pro- 
mised themselves  and  their  flocks  an  easy  vicr 
tory  over  the  blind  shepherds  of  the  West.  The 
double  disappointment  exasperated  the  Greeks: 
the  conscience  of  the  subscribing  prelates  was 
awakened ;  the  hour  of  temptation  was  past ;  and 
they  had  more  to  dread  from  the  public  resent- 
ment,  than  they  could  hope  from  the  favour  of 
the  emperor  or  the  pope.  Instead  of  justifywg 
their  conduct,  they  deplored  their  weakness,  pro- 
reused  their  contrition.and  cast  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  God  and  of  their  brethren.  To  the  re- 
proachful  question,  what  had  been  the  event  or 
use  of  their  Italian  synod?  they  answered,  with 
sighs  and  tears,  "Alas!  we  have  made  a  new 
"faith;  we  have  exchanged  piety  for  impiety; 
•«  we  have  betrayed  the  tmiBaculate  sacrifice; 
«  and  we  are  become  Azymtea."  (The  Azym- 
ites  were  those  who  celebrated  the  commumpn 
with  unleavened  bread;  and  I  mast  retract  or 
qualify  the  praiae  which  I  have  bestowed  on  the 
growing  philosophy  of  the  times).  "  Alasl  we 
«  have  been  seduced  by  distress,  by  fraad,  and 
«  by  the  hopes  and  iean  of  a  transitory  life,  l  he 
"  ]La  that  has  signed  the  union  should  be  cut 
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CHAR  **  off;  and  the  tongue  that  has  pronounced  the 

Lxvii.  u  Latin  creed  deserves  to  be  torn  from  the  root." 

» 

The  best  proof  of  their  repentance  was  an  in- 
crease of  zeal  for  the  most  trivial  rites  and  the 
most  incomprehensible  doctrines ;  and  an  abso- 
lute separation  from  all,  without  excepting  their 
prince,  who  preserved  some  regard  for  honour 
and  consistency.  After  the  decease  of  the  pa- 
triarch Joseph,  the  archbishops  of  Heraclea  and 
Trebizond  had  courage  to  refuse  the  vacant 
office;  and  ca]:dinal  Bessarion  preferred  the 
warm  and  comfortable  shelter  of  the  Vatican. 
The  choice  of  the  emperor  and  his  clergy  was 
confined  "to  Metrophanes  of  Cyzicus;  he  was 
consecrated  in  St  Sophia,  but  the  temple  was 
vacant.  The  cross-bearers  abdicated  their  ser- 
vice; the  infection  spread  from  the  city  to  the 
villages ;  and  Metrophanes  discharged,  without 
effect,  some  ecclesiastical  thunders  against  a  na- 
tion of  schismatics.  The  eyes  of  the  Greeks 
were  directed  to  Mark  of  £phesus,the  champion 
of  his  country ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  holy 
confessor  were  repaid  with  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion and  applause.  His  example  and  writings 
propagated  the  flame  of  religious  discord  ;  age 
and  infirmity  soon  removed  <him  from  the  world; 
but  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  not  a  law  of  forgive- 
ness ;  and  he  requested  with  his  dying  breath, 
that  none  of  the  adherents  of  Rome  might  at- 
tend his  obsequies,  or  pray  for  his  soul. 

The  schism  was  not  confined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Secure  under 
the  Mamaluke  sceptre,  the  three  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  assembled 
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a  Dumerous  synod ;  disowned  their  representa*  chap. 
tives  at  Ferrara  and  Florence:  condemned  the  ^^^'*'' 
creed  and  council  of  the  Latins;  and  threatened 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  with  the  censures 
of  the  Eastern  church.  Of  the  sectaries  of  the 
Greek  communion,  the  Russians  were  the  most 
powerful,  ignorant,  and  superstitious.  Their 
primate,  the  cardinal  Isidore,  hastened  from  Flo- 
rence to  Moscow,'  to  reduce  the  independent  na- 
tion under  the  Roman  yoke.  But  the  Russian 
bishops  had  been  educated  at  mount  Athos; 
and  the  prince  and  people  embraced  the  theo- 
logy of  their  priests.  They  were  scandalized 
by  the  title,  the  pomp,  the  Latin  cross,  of  the 
Ic^te,  the  friend  of  those  impious  men  who 
shaved  their  beards,  and  performed  the  divine 
office  with  gloves  on  their  hands,  and  rings  on 
their  fingers:  Isidore  was  condemned  by  a 
synod;  his  person  was  imprisoned  in  a  monas- 
tery; and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the 
cardinal  could  escape  from  the  hands  of  a  fierce 
and  fanatic  people.^  -  The  Russians  refused  a 
passage  to  the  missionaries  of  Rome  who  aspired 
to  convert  the  pagans  beyond  the  Tanais,'  and 

*  IsidoTO  wai  metropolitan  of  Kiow ;  but  the  Oi;eekt  subject  to  Po- 
land bftve  removed  that  tee  from  the  ratnt  of  Kiow  to  Lemberg,  or 
Leopold  (Herbesteiu  in  Ramusio,  torn  ii,  p.  127).  On  the  other  baad, 
the  Rnuiant  transferred  their  spiritnal  obedience  to  the  archbishop, 
i?ho  became,  4n  1688,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  (Liiyesque,  Hlft;  de 
Rouie>  torn,  iii,  p«  188, 190,  from  a  Greek  manuscript  at  Torin,  Iter 
etlaboret  Archiepiicopi  Arsenti). 

^  The  cvrious  narrative  of  Leveique  (HisC  de  Russie,  torn,  ii,  p.  242- 
247)  is  ^extracted  from  the  patriarchal  archives.  The  scenes  of  Fer- 
rara And  Florence  are  described  by  ignorance  and  passion ;  hot  the 
Rossians  are  credible  in  the  account  fit  tlieir  own  prejudices. 

^  The  shamanism,  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Samanaeans  and  Gym- 
VOL.  XII.  L  nosophisU 
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CHAP,  their  refusal  was  justified  by  the  maxim,  that 
\^  Uie  guilt  of  iUdatrj  is  less  damnable  than  that 
of  schism.  The  errors  of  the  Bohemians  were 
excused  by  their  abhorrence  for  the  pope;  and 
a  deputation  of  the  Greek  clergy  solicited  the 
friendship  of  those  sanguinary  enthusiasts.^ 
White  Eiigenius  triumphed  in  the  union  atid 
orthodoxy  of  the  Greeks,  his  party  was  contract- 
ed  to  the  walls,  or  rather  to  the  palace,  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  zeal  of  Palseologus  had  been 
excited  by  interest;  it  was  soon  cooled  by  oppo- 
sition: an  attempt  to  Tiolate  the  national  belirf 
might  endanger  his  life  and  crown  ;  nor  could 
the  pious  rebels  be  destitute  of  foreign  and  do* 
mestic  aid.  The  sword  of  his  brother  Deme- 
trius, who  in  Italy  bad  maintained  a  prudent 
aad  popular  silence,  was  half  unsheathed  in  the 
cause  of  religion;  and  Amurath,  tli^  Turkish 
sultan,  was  displeased  and  alarmed  by  the  seem- 
ing friendship  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
ReigD  and  «<  Sultan  Murad,  or  Amurath,  lived  forty-nine, 
of  Amu-  ''  and  reigned  thirty,  years,  six  months,  and  eight 
a!d.i4si.  "  days.  He  was  a  just  and  valiant  prince,  of  a 
FdrV     ^*  great  soul,  patient  of  labours,  learned,  merci- 

Bosopldsts,  has  been  driven,  by  the  mere  popalar  Brtmint,  from  India 
into  the  northern  deserts :  the  naked  pfaHosopbers  were  eonpelled  to 
wrap  themselves  in  fur ;  but  they  insensibly  sank  into  wisardt  and 
physicians.  The  Mordvani  and  Tcberemnses,  in  the  European  Rni- 
sia,  adhere  to  this  religion,  which  it  formed  on  the  earthly  model  of 
one  king  or  God,  his  ministers  or  angeh,  and  the  rebellious  spirits  who 
oppose  his  government.  As  these  tribes  of  the  Volga  have  no  imaget, 
they  might  more  justly  retort  on  the  Latin  missionaries  the  name  of 
idolaters  (Levesqae,  Hist,  des  Peuples  soumis  a  la  Domination  des 
Rosses,  torn,  i,  p.  ig4-237,  433^60^ 

^  Spondauns,  Anital.  Eccles.  torn,  ii,  a.  d.  1451,  Vo.  13.  The  epit- 
lle  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  extant  in  the  college  Ubrary* 
at  Prague. 
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*'  ful,  religious,  charitable;  a  lover  and  encon    chap. 
"  rager  of  the  studious,  and  of  all  ^ho  excelled  J^^^^'- 
in  any  art  or  science;  a  good  emperor,  and  ''''""' 
*'  a  great  general.     No  man  obtained  moi«,  or 
'^  greater,  victories  than  Amurath ;    Belgrade 
'*  alone  withstood  his  attacks.     Under  his  reign, 
'*  the  soldier  was  ever  victorious,  the  citizen  ndn 
**  and  secure.     If  he  subdued  any  country,  his 
**  first  care  was  to  bufid  moschs  and  caravanse- 
*J  ras,  hospitals  and  collies.     Every  year  he 
'*  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  sons  of 
*^  the  prophet;  and  sent  two  thousand  five  htto* 
**  dred  to  the  religious  persons  at  Mecca,  Me* 
''  dina,  and  Jerusalem.'*^    This  portrait  is  tran* 
scribed  from  the  historian  of  the  Othmaa«mpire: . 
but  the  applause  of  a  servile  and  superstitiow 
people  has  been  lavished  on  the  vrorst  of  tyrants, 
and  the  virtues  of  a  sultan  are  often  the  vices 
most  useful  to  himself,  or  most  agreeable  to  bis 
subjects.    A  nation  ignorant  of  the  equal  bene- 
fits of  liberty  an(l  law,  must  be  awed  by  the 
flashes  of  arbitrary  power:  the  cruelty  of  a  des- 
pot will  assume  the  character  of  justice;  his  pro* 
fusion,  of  liberality ;  his  obstinacy,  of  firmness. 
If  the  most  reasonable  excuse  be  rejected,  few 
acts  of  obedience  will  be  found  impossible ;  and 
guilt  must  tremble,  where  innocence  cannot  al- 
ways be  secure.     The  tranquillity  of  the  people, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  were  best  main- 
tained by  perpetual  action  in  the  field;  war  WM 

'  Sec  Caotemir,  Hiitory  of  th«  Othmao  Empire,  p.  M.  Hand,  «r 
ISoiad,  may  be  more  correct,  bot  I  have  preferred  thepopalar  name^ 
to  that  obscure  diligence  which  is  rarely  succetifal  in  traailatlBf  «i 
Oriental  into  the  Roman  alphabet. 
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CHAP,  the  trade  of  the  janizaries;  and  those  who  sur- 
LxviL  yiYed  the  peril,  and  divided  the  spoil,  applauded 
the  generous  ambition  of  their  sovereign.  To 
propagate  the  true  religion,  was  the  duty  of  a 
faithful  mussulman:  the  unbelievers  were  his 
enemies,  and  those  of  the  prophet;  and,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  the  scymetar  was  the  only 
instrument  of  conversion.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, however,  the  justice  and  moderation  of 
Amurath  are  attested  by  his  conduct,  and  ac- 
knowliedged  by  the  christians  themselves;  who 
tx>nsider  a  prosperous  reign  and  a  peaceful 
death  as  the  reward  of  his  singular  merits.  In 
thevigoui:  of  his  age  and  military  power,  he  sel- 
dom engaged  in  a  war  till  he  was  justified  by  a 
previous  and  adequate  provocation :  the  victo- 
rious sultan  was  disarmed  by  submission;  and 
in  the  observance  of  treaties,  his  word  was  in- 
violate and  sacred."*  .The  Hungarians  were 
commonly  the  aggressors:  he  was  provoked  by 
the  revolt  of  Scanderbeg;  and  the  perfidious 
Caramanian  was  twice  vanquished,  and  twice 
pardoned,  by  the  Ottoman  monarch.  Before  he 
invaded  the  Morea,  Thebes  had  been  surprised 
by  the  despot:  in  the  conquest  of  Thessalonica, 
the  grandson  of  Bajazet  might  dispute  the  re- 
cent purchase  of  the  Venetians;  and  after  the 
first  siege  of  Constautinople,  the  sultan  was  never 
tempted,  by  the  distress,  the  absence,  or  the  in- 
juries of  Pateologus,  to  extinguish  tM  dying 
light  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 

*  See  ChalcoDdyles  (1.  ▼u,  p.  186, 108],  Ducat  (c.  8S).  and  Bfarinns 
Barlctiiii  (in  Yit.  Scanderbeg,  p.146,146).  In  bU  good  faith  towards  the 
garrison  of  Sletigrade,  he  was  a  lesson  and  example  to  bis  son  Mahomet. 
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Bnt  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  and   chap. 
character  of  Amurath  is  the  double  abdication  ^^^^^' 
of  the  Turkish  throne;  and,  were  not  his  mo*  His  doable 
tives  debased  by  an  alloy  of  superstition,  wel*!D^*42e" 
must  praise  the  royal  philosopher,''  who,  at  the  ^^**' 
age  of  forty,  could  discern  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness.     Resigning  the  sceptre  to  his  son,  he 
retired  to  the  pleasant  residence  of  Magnesia; 
but  he  retired  to  the  society  of  saints  and  her- 
mits.    It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Hegira,  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet  had  been 
corrupted  by  an  institution  so  adverse  to  his 
genius ;  but  in  the  age  of  the  crusades,  the  va- 
rious orders  of  dervishes  were  multiplied  by  the 
example  of  the  christian,  and  eVen  the  Latin, 
monks.""    The  lord  of  nations  submitted  to  fast, 
and  pray,  and  turn  round  in  endless   rotation 
with  the  fanatics,  who  mistook  the  giddiness  of 
the  head  for  the  illumination  of  the  spirit.*"    But 
be  was  soon  awakened  from  this  dream  of  en- 
thusiasm, by  the  Hungarian  invasion ;  and  his 
obedient  son  was  the  foremost  to  urge  the  pub- 
lic danger  and  wishes  of  the  people.     Under  the 

■  Voltaire  (Euai  inr  I'Hitteire  Generale,  c.  20,  p  288,  284)  admiret 
U  philosophe  Tare:  wonld  behave  bestowed  tbe  fame  praise  on  a  cbris- 
tian  prince  fbr  retiring  to  a  monastery  ?  In  his  way,  Voltaire  was  a 
bigot,  an  intolerant  bigot. 

*  See  the  articles  Dervische,  Fakirs  Namtr,  Rohbaniai^  in  d*Herbelot% 
Bibllotheque  Orientale.  Yet  the  subject  is  superficially  treated  from 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  It  is  among  the  Turks  that  these 
orders  have  principally  flourished. 

I"  IJjicaut  (in  the  present  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  242-268) 
affords  much  information,  which  he  drew  firom  his  personal  converts 
tion  with  the  heads  of  the  dervishes,  most  of  whom  ascribed  their  ori», 
fin  to  the  time  of  Orchan.  He  does  not  mention  the  Zichidm  of  rhaU 
^ondyles  ^1.  vii,  p.  286),  among  whom  Amurath  retired :  the  Srids  of 
that  author  are  the  deiccndantf  of  Mahomet 
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CHAP.  baoDftr  of  their  veteran  leader,  the  janizariet 
^-^"\  fought  and  couquered;  but  he  withdrew  from 
the  field  of  Yaroa,  again  to  pray,  to  £ut»  and  to 
turn  round  to  his  Magnesian  brethren^     These 
pious  occupations  were  again  interrupted  by  the 
danger  of  the  state.    A  victorious  army  dis- 
dained the  inexperience  of  their  youthful  raler: 
the  city  of  Adrianople  was  abandoned  to  rapine 
and  slaughter;  and  the  unanimous  divan  im- 
plored his  presence  to  appease  the  tumult,  and 
prevent  the  rebellion,  of  the  janizaries.     At  the 
well-known  voice  of  their  master,  they  trembled 
and  obeyed;  and  the  reluctant  sultan  was  com- 
pelled to  support  his  splendid  servitude,  till^  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  he  was  relieved  by  the  an- 
gel of  death.     Age  or  disease,  misfortune  or  ca- 
price, have  tempted  several  princes  to  descend 
from  the  throne;  and  they  have  had  leisure  to 
repent  of  their  irretrievable  step.     But  Amurath 
alone,  in  the  full  liberty  of  choice,  after  the  trial 
of  empire  and  solitude,  has  repeated  his  prefer- 
ence of  a  private  life. 
f^^^       After  the  departure  of  his  Greek  brethren,  Eu- 
leagae      gcuius  had  not  been  uumindful  of  their  temporal 
theToVkfl,  interest;  and  his  tender  regard  for  the  Byzantine 
A.D.144S.  empire  was  animated  by  a  just  apprehension  of 
the  Turks,  who  approached,  and  might  soon  in- 
vade, the  borders  of  Italy.     But  the  spirit  of  the 
crusades  had  expired  ;  and  the  coldness  of  the 
Franks  was  not  less  unreasonable  than  their 
headlong  passion.     In  the  eleventh  century,  a 
fatiati^c  monk  c^ould  precipitate  Europe  on  Asia 
for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre;  but  in 
the  fifteenth,  the  most  pressing  motives  of  reii- 
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gion  and  policy  were  insufficient  to  unite  the  La-  chap: 
tins  in  the  defence  of  GhmtendoiB.     Germany  ^^^ 
ifras  an  inexhaustible  ttore-house  of  mea  and  ^ 
arms;^  trnt  that  complex  and  languid  body  re- 
quired the  impulse  of  a  vigorous  hand ;  and  Fw- 
^eric  the  third  was  alike  impotent  in  his  per- 
sonal character  and  his  imperial  dignity.    A 
4ong  war  had  impaired  the  strength,  without  sa- 
tiating the  animosity,  of  France  and  England:' 
but  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  a  vain  and 
magnificent  prince;    and  he  enjoyed,   without 
danger  or  expence,  the  adventurous  piety  of  his 
subjects,  who  sailed,  in  a  gallant  fleet,  from  the 
coast  of  Flanders  to  the  Hellespont.    The  mari- 
time republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  less 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action;  and  their  hos- 
tile fleets  were  assoctated  under  the  standard  of 
St.  Peter.    The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, which  covered  as  it  were  the  interior  pale 
of  the  Latin  church,  were  the  most  nearly  con- 
cerned to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turks. 
Arms  were  the  patrimony  of  the  Scythians  and 
Sarmatians,  and    these  nations  might  appear 
equal  to  the  contest,  could  they  point  against 

4  In  the  year  14tl,  Germany  raUed  40,000  bone,  men  at  armi, 
againU  the  Hwsitct  of  Bohemia  (Lenfant,  Hist,  da  CoocUe  de  Bade, 
took  i,  p.  S18).  At  the  siege  of  Nuys  on  the  Rhine,  in  1474,  the 
princes,  prelates,  and  cities,  sent  their  respective  qnotas;  and  the 
bishop  of  Manster  (qui  n'est  pas  des  plus  grands)  Airoished  1400hofac» 
6000  foot,  all  in  green,  with  1200  waggons.  The  amted  armies  of  the 
king  of  England  and  the  dake  of  Burgundy  scarcely  equalled  one-third 
of  this  German  host  (Memoires  de  Philippe  de  Comlnes,  I.  iv,  c.  S)« 
At  praseat,  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  men  are  maintained  in  con- 
stant pay  and  adaurable  discipline,  by  the  powers  of  Ctennany. 

'  It  was  not  till  the  year  1444,  that  France  and  England  conM^^W 
on  a  trace  of  some  months.    (See  Rymcr^  Fcedeia,  and  the  i 
ofbothnatirai). 
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CHAP,   the  common  foe  those  swords  that  were  so  waii« 

^ \^  tonly  drawn  in  bloody  and  domestic  quarrels. 

But  the  same  spirit  was  adverse  to  concord  imd 
obedience:  a  poor  country  and  a  limited  mo- 
narch are  incapable  of  maintaining  a  standing 
force;  and  the  loose  bodies  of  Polish  and  Hun- 
garian horse  were  not  armed  with  the  sentiments 
and  weapons  which,  on  some  occasions,  have 
given  irresistible  weight  to  the  French  chivalry. 
Yet,  on  this  side,  the  designs  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, and  the  eloquence  of  cardinal  Julian,  his  le- 
gate, were  promoted  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times;*  by  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on 
the  head  of  Ladislaus,^  a  young  and  ambitious 
soldier;  by  the  valour  of  an  hero,  whose  name, 
the  name  of  John  Humades,  was  already  popu- 
lar among  the  christians,  and  formidable  to  the 
Turks.     An  endless  treasure  of  pardons  and  in- 
dulgences was  scattered  by  the  l^^te;  many 
private  warriors  of  France  and  Germany  enlist- 
ed under  the  holy  banner;  and  the  crusade  de- 
rived some  strength,  or  at  least  some  reputation, 
from  the  new  allies  both  of  Europe  and  Asi& 
A  fugitive  despot  of  Servia  exaggerated  the  di»- 

*  In  the  Hangariftn  crnsadc,  Spondanua  (AooaU  Ecdet.  ▲.  d.  144S, 
1444)  has  been  my  leading  guide.  He  hat  diligeatlj  read,  and  eriti* 
cally  compared,  the  Oreek  and  Torkith  materialt,  the  hiitoriant  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  West.  His  narrative  ii  perspicuous  j  and 
where  he  can  be  free  from  a  religious  bias,  the  judgOMSt  of  SpondMus 
is  not  contemptible. 

'  I  have  curtailed  the  harsh  letter  (WladisUus)  which  oost  writen 
affix  to  his  name,  either  in  compliance  with  the  Polish  pronunciation, 
or  to  distinguish  him  from  his  rival,  the  infant  Ladislaus  of  Austria. 
Their  competition  for  the  crown  of  Hungary  is  described  by  Calliai»- 
chus  (!•  iii,  p.  447-486),  Bonfinius  (Dccad.  iil,  I.  V9\  SpoaduBU,  and 
Lmfant. 
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tress  and  ardour  of  the  chrisdahs  beyond  the  chap. 
Danube,  who  would  unanimously  rise  to  mdi-  ^^^^H^^ 
cate  their  religion  and  liberty.  Tbe  Greek  em- 
peror," with  a  spirit  unknown  to  his  fathers,  en- 
gaged to  guard  the  Bospborus,  and  to  sally  from 
Constantinople  at  tbe  bead  of  bis  national  and 
mercenary  troops.  Tbe  sultan  of  Garamania'' 
announced  tbe  retreat  of  Amuratb,  and  a  power- 
ful diversion  in  tbe  heart  of  Anatolia;  and  if  tbe 
fleets  of  tbe  West  could  occupy  at  tbe  same  mo- 
ment the  straits  of  tbe  Hellespont,  tbe  Ottoman 
monarchy  would  be  dissevered  and  destroyed. 
Heaven  and  earth  must  rejoice  in  the  perdition 
of  the  miscreants ;  and  tbe  legate,  with  prudent 
ambiguity,  instilled  the  opinion  of  tbe  invisible, 
perhaps  tbe  visible,  aid  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
his  divine  mother. 

Of  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  diets,  a  reli-  Laduiam, 
gious  war  was  the  unanimous  cry;  and  Ladis- {^J[^^^^ 
lans,  after  passing  the  Danubei  led  an  army  of  ^*">ij^'7f 
his  confederate  subjects  as  far  as  Sophia,  the  ^saintt 
capital  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom.    In  this  ex- 
pedition  they   obtained   two   signal   victories, 
which   were  justly  ascribed  to  tbe  valour  and 
conduct  of  Huniades.     In  tbe  first,  with  a  van- 
guard of  ten  thousand  men,  be  surprised  the 
Turkish  camp;  in  the  second,  be  vanquished 

*  The  Greek  historians,  Phranza,  Chalcondylet,  and  Dacas,  do  not 
ascribe  to  tUeir  prince  a  very  active  part  in  this  crusade,  which  he 
seeaos  to  have  promoted  by  hit  wishes,  and  injorcd  by  his  fears. 

'  Cantemir  (p.  88)  ascribes  to  his  policy  the  original  plan,  and  tra»- 
scribes  his  animating  epistle  to  the  king  of  Hungary  •  Bat  tbe  Uabo* 
metao  powers  are  seldom  informed  of  the  state  of  ChristcBdom;  a^^ 
ibe  situation  and  correspondence  of  the  kpighti  of  Rhodes  mMt  MS* 
nect  them  with  the  sultan  of  Canmania. 
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CHAP.  "Mid  made  prisoner  the  mmt  leoowned  of  tlieir 
^^^^  generals,  who  possessed  the  double  advantage 
^^'  '  of  ground  and  numbers.  The  approach  of  win- 
ter, uid  the  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  of 
mount  Hssmus,  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
hero,  who  measured  a  narrow  interval  of  six 
days  march  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the 
hostile  towers  of  Adrianople,  and  the  friendly 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  The  retreat  was 
undisturbed ;  and  the  entrance  into  Buda  was 
at  once  a  military  and  religious  triumph.  An 
ecclesiastical  procession  was  followed  by  the 
king  and  his  warriors  on  foot :  he  nicdy  balanced 
the  merits  and  rewards  of  the  two  nations;  and 
the  pride  of  conquest  was  blended  with  the  ham- 
ble  temper  of  Christianity.  Thirteen  bashaws, 
nine  standards,  and  four  thousand  captives,  were 
unquestionable  trophies;  and  as  all  were  willing 
to  believe,  atid  none  were  present  to  contradict, 
the  crusaders  multiplied,  with  miblushing  confi- 
dence, the  myriads  of  Turks  whom  they  had 
TheTBiibi  left  on  the  Geld  of  battle.'  The  most  solid  proof, 
"^  and  the  most  salutary  consequence,  of  victory 
was  a  deputation  from  the  divan  to  solicit  peace, 
to  restore  Servia,  to  ransom  the  prisoners,  and  to 
evacuate  the  H  ungarian  frontier.  By  this  treaty, 
the  rational  objects  of  the  war  vvere  obtained: 
the  king,  the  despot,  and  Huniades  himself,  in 
the  diet  of  Segedin,  were  satisfied  with  public 
and  private  emolument;  a  truce  often  years  was 

y  In  their  letters  to  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  the  HaDgariaos  ilay 
tOO,000  TnilU  In  one  battle  j  bat  the  modeet  Julian  reduces  the  slang b- 
tar  to  0000,  or  eren  SOOO,  infidels  (JEneas  SyWins  in  Enrop.  c.  i,  mad 
cpiit.  44, 81,apnd  Spondannm). 
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concloded)  and  the  followen  of  Jems  and  Ma-  cfap. 
hornet,  who  swore  on  the  gospel  and  the  koran,  ^^^^ 
attested  the  word  of  God  as  the  guardian  of 
truth  and  the  avenger  of  perfidy.  In  the  place 
of  the  gospel,  the  Turkish  ministers  had  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  eucharist,  the  real  pre- 
sence of  the  catholic  deity ;  but  the  christians 
refused  to  pro£auie  their  holy  mysteries;  and  a 
.superstitious  consciMce  is  less  forcibJy  bound 
by  the  spiritual  energy,  than  by  the  outward  and 
Tisible  symbols,  of  an  oath/ 

During  the  whole  transaction,  the  cardinal  ie-  Vioiacioii 
gate  had  observed  a  sullen  silence,  unwilling  to  ^a^, 
appi^ove,  and  unable  to  oppose,  the  consent  of  ^*  ■******• 
the  king  and  people*    But  the  diet  was  not  dis- 
solved before  Julian  was  fortified  by  the  wel- 
come intdligence,  that  Anatolia  was  invaded  by 
the  Oaramanian,  and  Thrace  by  the  Greek,  em- 
peror; that  the  fleets  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and 
Burgundy,  were  masters  of  the  Hellespont;  and 
that  the  allies,  informed  of  the  victory,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  treaty,  of  Ladislaus,  impatiently 
waited  for  the  return  of  his  victorious  army. 
''  And  is  it  thus,"  exclaimed  the  cardinal,^  **  that 
**  you  will  desert  their  expectations  and  your 

*  See  the  origin  of  the  Turkish  ivar,  and  the  flnt  empedttion  of  La. 
dinte»,  in  the  filth  and  fiitfa  bocrks  of  the  tiiird  Deead  of  Bonioinf , 
who,  in  hit  dtiition  and  ntyle,  copiet  lAwy  with  tolerahle  Mcecat* 
Callimachai  (1.  ii,  p.  487-406}  is  still  more  pure  and  anthentic. 

*  I  do  not  pretend  to  warraat  fhe  literal  accnracy  of  Jalian*^  speech, 
which  is  Tariovsly  worded  by  CalUraachns  (1.  iii,  p.  M»-60T),  Bonfr> 
nios  (Dec.  iii,  I.  vi,  p.  457, 458),  and  other  historians,  who  might  in- 
dnlge  their  own  doqoence,  whfle  they  represent  one  of  die  orators  of 
fhe  ase.  Bvt  they  all  agree  in  the  advice  and  argnnents  for  pe^ry, 
whi^h  in  the  field  of  controversy  are  fiercely  attacked  by  the  protes- 
tacts,  and  feebly  defended  by  the  catholics.  The  latter  are  dlKon- 
raped  by  the  misfortanc  of  Wania, 
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CHAP.  *^  owB  fortuue?  It  is  to  them,  to  your  God, 
Lxvii.  u  j^nj  y^yr  fellow-christians,  tbat  you  have 
'  ""'"'  ti  pledged  your  faith;  and  that  prior  obligation 
*^  annihilates  a  rash  and  sacrilegious  oath  to  the 
**  enemies  of  Christ.  His  vicar  on  earth  is  the 
**  Roman  pontiff,  without  whose  sanction  you 
*'  can  neithjpr  promise  nor  perform.  In  his  name, 
**  I  absolve  your  perjuryand  sanctify  your  arms: 
*^  follow  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  glory  and 
^'  salvation;  and  if  still  ye  have  scruples,  devolve 
*'  on  my  head  the  punishment  and  the  sin."  This 
mischievous  casuistry  was  seconded  by  his  re* 
spectable  cfit^racter,  and  the  levity  of  popular  as« 
semblies;  war  was  resolved  on  the  same  spot 
where  peace  had  so  lately  been  swcmi;  and,  in 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  Turks  were  as- 
saulted by  the  christians,  to  whom,  v^ith  some 
reason,  they  might  apply  the  epithet  of  infidels. 
The  falsehood  of  Ladislaus  to  his  word  and  oath 
was  palliated  by  the  religion  of  the  times:  the 
most  perfect,  or  at  least  the  most  popular,  ex- 
cuse would  have  been  the  success  of  his  arms 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  £astem  church.  Bnt 
the  same  treaty  which  should  have  bound  his 
conscience,  had  diminished  his  strength.  On 
the  proclamation  of  the  peace,  the  French  and 
German  volunteers  departed  with  indignant  mur- 
murs, the  Poles  were  exhausted  by  distant  war- 
fare, and  perhaps  disgusted  with  foreign  com- 
mand ;  and  their  palatines  accepted  the  first  li- 
cence, and  hastily  retired  to  their  provinces  and 
castles.  Even  Hungary  was  divided  by  faction, 
or  restrained,  by  a  laudable  scruple;  and  the  re- 
lics of  the  crusade  that  marched  in  the  second 
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expedition  were  reduced  to  an  inadequate  force  chap 
ot  twenty  thousand  men.  A  Wallachian  chidi  ''^vn. 
who  joined  the  royal  stsmdard  with  his  vassals^  — — *• 
presumed  to  remark  that  their  numbers  did  not 
exceed  the  hunting  retinue  that  sometimes  at- 
tended the  sultan ;  and  the  gift  of  two  horses  of 
matchless  speed  might  admonish  Ladislaus  of 
his  secret  foresight  of  the  event.  But  the  des- 
pot of  Servia,  after  the  restoration  of  his  country 
and  children,  was  tempted  by  the  promise  of 
new  realms;  and  the  inexperience  of  the  king, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  legate,  and  the  martial 
presumption  of  Huniades  himself,  were  persua- 
ded that  every  obstacle  must  yield  to  the  invinci- 
ble virtue  of  the  sword  and  the  cross!  After  the 
passage  of  the  Danube,, two  roads  might  lead  to 
Constantinople  and  the  Hellespont ;  the  one  di- 
rect, abrupt,  and  difficulty  through  the  mountains ' 
of  Haemus ;  the  other,  more  tedious  and  secure, 
over  a  level  country,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  in  which  their  flanks,  according  to  the 
Scythian  discipline,  might  always  be  covered  by 
a  moveable  fortification  of  waggons.  The  latter 
was  judiciously  preferred ;  the  catholics  march- 
ed through  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  burning,  with 
wanton  cruelty,  the  churches  and  villages  of  the 
christian  natives;  and  their  last  station  was  at 
Wama,  near  the  sea-shore;  on  which  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Ladislaus  have  bestowed  a  memor- 
able name.^ 

^  Wama,  under  the  Grecian  name  of  Odeuns,  wai  a  colony  of  the 
Miktiani,  which  they  denominated  from  the  hero  Ulyuai  (Cellariai, 
torn,  i,  p.  S74,  d'AoTiile,  torn,  i,  p.  S12).  According  to  Arrian'f  Peri- 
plot  of  the  Euxine  (p.  84,  86,  in  the  first  Toiume  of  Hodfton**  Geogra- 

phenl. 
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vHKP.       It  was  c«  tliM  fatal  spoi,  that,  instead  of  find- 
^^IIL.  in«  a  confederate  fleet  to  second  their  opera- 
H;;!  tic  of  tioHs,  thej  wcre  alanaed  by  the  approach  of 
I!  b."ii44,  Amurath  himself,  who  had  issued  from  his  Mag- 
Nov.  10.    nesian  solitude,  and  transported  the  forces  of 
Asia  to  the  defence  of  Europe.    According  to 
some  writers,  the  Greek  emperor  had   been 
awed,  or  seduced,  to  grant  the  passage  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  an  indelible  stain  of  corruptioo 
is  fixed  on  the  Genoese,  or  the  pope's  nephew, 
the  catholic  admiral,  whose  niercenary  conniv- 
ance betrayed   the  guard    of  the  Hellespont 
From  Adrianople,  the  sultan  advanced  by  hasty 
marches,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men; 
and  when  the  cardinal,  and  Huniades,  had  taken 
a  nearer  survey  of  the  numbers  and  order  of  the 
Turks,  these  ardent  warriors  proposed  the  tardy 
and  impracticable  measure  of  a  retreat.     The 
king  alone  was  resolved  to  conquer  or  die;  and 
his  resolution  had  almost  been  crowned  with  a 
glorious  and  salutary  victory.     The  princes  were 
opposite  to  each  other  in  the  centre;  and  the 
beglerbegs,  or  generals  of  Anatolia  and  Roma- 
nia, commanded  on  the  right  and  left  against  the 
adverse  divisions  of  the  despot  and  Huniades. 
The  Turkish  wings  were  broken  on  the  first  on- 
set, but  the  advantage  was  fatal;  and  the  rash 
victors,  in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  were  carried 
away  far  from  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  or 
the  support  of  their  friends.    When  Amurath 

pbert),  it  wu  ittnmte  1740  ftadim,  0t  Airlongi,  from  the  moatb  of  tht 
Dannbe,  S140  from  Byzantiam,  and  990  Co  the  north  of  a  ridge  or  pf» 
koBtory  of  Moimt  Haemoa,  whkb  adrancet  into  the  sea. 
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behdld  the  flight  of  hig  squadromi,  he  despaired  chap. 
of  his  fortune  and  that  of  the  empire:  a  veterao  ^^^^<- 
janizary  seized  his  horse's  bridle;  and  he  had '""'""' 
magnanimity  to  pardon  and  reward  the  soldier 
who  dared  to  perceive  the  terror^  and  arrest  the 
flight,  of  bis  sovereign.    A  copy  of  the  treaty^ 
the  monument  of  christian  perfidy*  had  been  dis- 
played in  the  front  of  battle;  and  it  is  said»  that 
the  sultan  in  his  distress,  lifting  his  eyes  and 
bis  hands  to  heaven,  im^iilored  the  protection  qf 
the  God  of  truth;  and  called  on  the  prophet 
Jesus  himself  to  avQiige  the  impious  mockery  of 
his  name  and  religion/     With  inferior  numbers 
and  disordered. raidi^d,  thekiug of  Hungary  rosin- 
ed forwards  in  the  confidence  of  victoiryy  till  his 
career  was  Mdppdd  by  ^ejmpene^^lfle  phalanx 
of  the  janiinries. . .  If  we  may  credit  tb^  Ottoman 
annals^  hiMhiofKse  was  pierced  by  tb^ javelin  of 
Amttratfa^*) 'he  fall  among  the  sp^rs  of  the  in- 
featiry;'and  a  Turioish  seedier  procla^a^ed  with 
a  Ibud  voiei^^  ^^  Hungarians^  behold.  |he  head  of 
*•  your  kingl-'    The  d.^ath,  of  Ladislaus  was  the  jy^^  ^ 
signal  of  their  defeat.     Oo  his  return  fi'om  ap  Uduiui* 
intemperate   pursuit,    Huniades    deplored    his 
error  and  the  public  loss ;  he  strove  to  rescue 
the  royal  body,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 

'  SoiM  christian  writen  aiBjrm,  that  he  drew  from  bU  bofom  th« 
hoti  M  wafer  on  which  the  treaty  had  wt  been  sworn.  The  Moilemi 
lopfHMe,  widi  more  sinpUcityt  an  appeal  to  God  and  his  prophet  Jesus, 
which  is  likewise  insinuated  by  Callimachus,  (1,  iii,  p.  516.  Spondan* 
A.  D.  1444,  No.  S). 

*  A  critic  will  always  diatrutt  these  ijpolta  tfpiina  of  a  notorious  f  e- 
■eral,  so  difficult  for  valour  to  obtain,  so  easy  for  flattery  to  in?cat 
(Canteaur,  p.  oe>  91).  CaUimachns  (1.  iii»p.  617)  more  sknply  and 
probably  affinns»  superrenientibos  janiiarisi  telornm  muItitadiBei  aoa 
taa  eonfasfw  est,  quam  obmtuf. 
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CHAP,   tumultuous  crowd  of  the  victors  aad  vanquished; 

^!l!^"land  the  last  eflforts  of  his  courage  and  conduct 
were  exerted  tp  save  the  remnant  of  his  Walla- 
chian  cavalry.  Ten  thousand  christians  were 
slain  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Warna:  the  loss 
of  the  Turks,  more  considerable  in  numbers, 
bore  a  smaller  proportion  to  their  total  strength; 
yet  the  philosophic  sultan  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  his  ruin  must  be  the  consequence 
of  a  secondhand  similar  victory.  At  his  com- 
mand a  column  was  erected  on  the  spot  where 
Ladislaus  had  fallen;  but  the  mod^t  inscription, 
instead  of  accusing  the  rashness,  recorded  the 
valour,  and  bewailed  the  misfortune,  of  tbe  Hun- 
garian youth,* 

^u^  Before  I  lose  sight  of  the  field  of  Warna,  I  am 
tempted  to  pause  on  tbe  character  and  story  of  ' 
two  principal  actors,  the  cardinal  Juttaa  and  John 
Huniades.  Julian'  Caesarini  was  bom  of  a  no* 
ble  family  of  Rome:  his  studies  bad  embraced 
both  the  Latin  and  Greek  leamiqf,  both  the 

*  Beiidet  tome  Ttluable  hints  from  iEoets  SyUiiu,  which  are  dili- 
graUy  coUected  by  Spendaois,  oar  best  ««thoriti€S  are  three  histOi. 
riaiis  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Philippns  Callimachui  '(de  Rebai  a 
Vladislao  Polonorum  atque  Huogarorum  Rege  gcttis,  libri  iii-,  in  Bel. 
Script.  Remm  Hnngarieanim,  ton.  1,  p.  4M^18),  Bonfinivs  (dccad 
lu,  1.  ▼,  p.  46(M67),  and  Ckialcocondylei  (1.  vU,  p.  105-179).  The  two 
first  were  Italians,  bnt  they  passed  their  lives  in  Poland  and  Hnngary 
(Fabric.  Biblioc  Latin,  med.  et  infims  iEtatis,  torn.  I,  p.  SS4.  Vos- 
sns  dc  Hilt.  Latin.  I.  iii,  c.  8, 11.  Bayle,  Dictionaife,  Bai^kAuy  A 
small  tract  of  Fselix  Petancins,  chancellor  of  Segnia  (ad  calcem  Cas- 
pinian.  de  Csesaribos,  p.  716-7SS),  represents  the  theatreof  the  war 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  i 

'  M.  Lenfknt  has  described  the  origin  (Hist,  du  ConcUe  de  Basle, 
torn,  i,  p.  247,  &c.),  and  Bohemian  campaign  (p.  S16,  &c.)t  of  cardi- 
nal Jalian.  His  services  at  Basil  and  Ferrara,  and  his-  unlbrtnnatc 
end,  are  occasionally  related  by  Spondanns  aod  the  eonttnnator  of 
Flenry. 
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sciences  of  divinity  and  law ;  and  his  versatile  chap. 
geiiius  was  equally  adapted  to  the  schools,  the 
camp,  and  the  court.  No  sooner  had  he  been 
invested  v?ith  the  Roman  purple,  than  he  vas 
sent  into  Germany  to  arm  the  empire  against  the 
rebels  and  heretics  of  Bohemia.  The  spirit  of 
persecution  is  unworthy  of  a  christian;  the  mi- 
litary profession  ill  becomes  a  priest;  but  the 
former  is  excused  by  the  times;  and  the  latter 
was  ennobled  by  the  courage  of  Julian,  who 
stood  dauntless  and  alone  in  the  disgraceful 
flight  of  the  German  host.  As  the  pope's  legate, 
he  opened  the  council  of  Ba^il;  but  the  presi- 
dent soon  appeared  the  most  strenuous  cham- 
pion of  ecclesiastical  freedom ;  and  an  opposi- 
tion of  seven  years  was  conducted  by  his  ability 
and  zeal.  After  promoting  the  strongest  mea- 
sures against  the  authority  and  person  of  £uge- 
nitts,  some  secret  motive  of  interest  or  conscience 
Engaged  him  to  desert  on  a  sudden  the  popular 
party.  The  cardinal  withdrew  himself  from  Ba- 
sil toFerrara;  and,  in  the  debates  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  the  two  nations  admired  the  dexte- 
rity of  his  arguments  and  the  depth  of  his  theo- 
logical erudition.'  In  his  Hungarian  embassy 
we  have  already  seen  the  mischievous  effects  of 
his  sophistry  and  eloquence,  of  which  Julian 
himself  was  the  first  victim.  The  cardinal,  who 
performed  the  duties  of  a  priest  and  a  soldier, 
was  lost  in  the  defeat  of  Warna.     The  circum- 

s  Syropnlos  honoarably  praiics  the  talents  of  ao  enemy  (p.  117); 
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CHAP,  stances  of  bis  death  are  variously  related ;  but 
LXYii.  j^jg  believed,  that  a  weighty  incumbrance  of 
gold  impeded  his  flight,  and  tempted  the  cruel 
avariceof  some  christian  fugitives, 
jobn  Cor-  From  an  humble,  or  at  least  a  doubtful,  origin, 
Biadet.  ^  the  merit  of  John  Huniades  promoted  him  to 
the  command  of  the  Hungarian  armies.  His 
father  was  a  Wallachian,  his  mother  a  Greek; 
her  unknown  race  might  possibly  ascend  to  the 
emperors  of  Constantinople;  and  the  claims  of 
the  Wallacbians,  with  the  surname  of  Corvinus, 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  might  suggest  a 
thin  pretence  for  mingling  his  blood  with  the  pa- 
tricians of  ancient  Rome.**  In  his  youth  he 
served  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  and  was  retained, 
with  twelve  horsemen,  by  the  bishop  of  Zagrab: 
the  valour  of  the  white  knight^  was  soon  conspi- 
cuous ;  he  encreased  his  fortunes  by  a  noble  and 
wealthy  marriage;  and  in  the  defence  of  the 
Hungarian  borders,  he  won  in  the  same  year 
three  battles  against  the  Turks.  By  his  influ- 
ence, Ladislaus  of  Poland  obtained  the  crown  of 
Hungary;  and  the  important  service  was  re- 
warded by  the  title  and  office  of  waivod  of  Tran- 
sylvania. The  first  of  Julian's  crusades  added 
two  Turkish  laurels  on  bis  brow;  and  in  the 

^  See  BoDfioini,  decad  iii,  iv,  1.  p.  42S.  Coald  the  Italian  hUtoriaB 
proaonnccy  or  the  king  of  Hungary  bear,  without  a  bliuh,  the  abrard 
flattery,  which  confonuded  the  name  of  a  Wallacbian  Tillage  with  the 
casual,  though  glorious,  epithet  of  a  single  branch  of  the  Valerian  family 
at  Rome? 

'  Fhilip  de  Comines(Memoircs,  1.  vi,  c.lS),  from  the  tradition  of  the 
times,  mentions  him  with  high  encomiums,  but  nndei'  the  whimsical 
■ame  of  the  Chevalier  Blanc  dc  Valaigne  (Valachia).  The  Greek 
Chalcocondyles,  and  the  Turks  Annals  of  LeunclaTius^  presume  la 
accuse  his  fidelity  or  ralonr. 
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public  distress  the  fatal  errors  of  Warna  Vere  cu^^p 
forgotten.  During  the  absence  and  minority  of  lxvii. 
Ladislausof  Austria^the  titular  king,  Huniadea  '"'  '' 
was  elected  supreme  captain  and  governor  of 
Hungary;  and  if  envy  at  first  was  silenced  by 
terror,  a  reign  of  twelve  years  supposes  the  arts 
of  policy  as  well  as  of  war.  Yet  the  idea  of  a 
consummate  general  is  not  ddineated  in  his  cam- 
paigns; the  white  knight  fought  with  the  hand 
rather  than  the  head,  as  the  chief  of  desultory 
barbarians,  who  attack  without  fear,  and  fly  with- 
out shame;  and  his  military  life  is  composed  of  a 
romantic  alternative  of  victories  and  escapes.  By 
tbe  Turks,  who  employed  his  name  to  frighten 
their  perverse  children,  he  was  corruptly  deno« 
minated  Jancus  JLain^  or  the  wicked:  their  ha- 
tred is  the  proof  of  their  esteem;  the  kingdom 
which  he  guarded  was  inaccessible  to  their  arms ; 
and  they  felt  him  most  daring  and  formidable^ 
whcfn  they  fondly  believed  the  captain  of  his 
country  irrecoverably  lost.  Instead  of  confin- 
ing himself  to  a  defensive  war,  four  years  after 
the  defeat  of  Warna  he  again  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Bulgaria;  and  in  the  plain  of  Cossova 
sustained,  till  the  third  day,  the  shock  of  the 
Ottoman  army,  four  times  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  As  he  fled  alone  through  the  woods  of 
Wallachia,  the  hero  was  surprised  by  two  rob- 
bers; but  while  they  disputed  a  gold  chain  that 
bung  at  his  neck,  he  recovered  his  sword,  slew 
the  one,  terrified  the  other,  and,  after  new  perils 
of  captivity  or  death,  consoled  by  his  presence 
an  afflicted  kingdom.     But  the  last  and  most 
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CHAP,  glorious  action  of  his  life  was  the  defence  of 
^^^^  Belgrade  against  the  powers  of  Mahomet  the 
Ksdetoce  second  in  person.     After  a  siege  of  forty  days, 
of  Bel.      the  Turks,  who  had  already  entered  the  town, 
death,' *°  were  compelled  to  retreat;  and   the  joyful  na- 
jiiy'i?^'  tions  celebrated  Huniades  and  Belgrade  as  the 
^^^'     bulwarks  of  Christendom.''     About  a  month  af- 
ter this  great  deliverance,  the  champion  expired ; 
and  his  most  splendid  epitaph  is  the  regret  of  the 
Ottoman  prince,  who  sighed  that  he  could  no 
longer  hope  for  revenge  against  the  single  anta- 
gonist who  had  triumphed  over  his  arms.     On 
the  first  vacancy  of  the  throne,  Matthias  Corvi- 
nus,  a  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  elect- 
ed and  crowned  by  the  grateful  Hungariaos. 
His  reign  was  prosperous  and  long:  Matthias 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  and  a  saint; 
but  his  purest  merit  is  the  encouragement  of 
learning;  and  the  Latin  orators  and  historians, 
who  were  invited  from  Italy  by  the  son,  have 
shed  the  lustre  of  their  eloquence  on  the  father's 
character.* 

In  the  list  of  heroes,  John  Huniades  and  Scan- 

^  See  Bonfinhu  (decad  Hi,  1.  Tiii,  p.  492)  and  SpoDdaous  (▲.  d. 
1456,  No.  1-7).  Huniadef  shared  the  glory  of  the  defence  of  Belgrade 
with  Capistran,  a  PraDciscan  friar;  and  in  their  respective  narraUves, 
neither  the  saint  nor  the  hero  condescend  to  take  notice  of  his  rivals 
merit 

^  See  Bonfinins,  decad  iii,  1.  viii,  decad  iv,  I.  Tiii.  The  observations 
of  Spondanns  on  the  life  and  character  of  Matthias  Corvinos  are  curi- 
ous and  critical  (a.  d.  1464,  No.  1, 1475,  No.  6,  1476,  No.  14-16, 1490, 
No.  4,  5).  Italian  fame  was  the  object  of  his  vanity.  His  actions  are 
celebrated  in  the  Epitome  Rernm  Haogaricarum  (p.  322^12)  of  Peter 
Ranzanus,  a  Siliciau..  His  wise  and  facetious  sayings  are  registered  by 
Oalestus  Martins  uf  Narni  (528*668)  -,  and  we  have  a  parlicnlar  oarra- 
'tive  of  his  wedding  and  coronation.  Tiicsc  three  tracts  arc  all  con- 
tained in  tlie  f}r9t  vol.  of  BePs  Sci  iptores  Reriim  HuDgaricarum. 
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derbeg  are  commonly  associated;"  and  they  arc   chap. 
both  entitled  to  our  notice,  since  their  occupa-  ^^^^J^";^ 
tion  of  the  Ottoman  arms  delayed  the  ruin  of  the  Birth  and 
Greek  empire.  John  Castriot,  the  father  of  Scan-  if^^^^^^^ 
derbeff "  was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  small  beg,prince 

_.        ,         j^-r^    .  All        .      »  1  ofAlbania, 

distnct  of  Epirus  or  Albania,  between  the  nioun-  a.  d.  1404- 
tains  and  the  Adriatic  sea.  Unable  to  contend 
with  the  sultan's  power,  Castriot  submitted  to 
the  hard  conditions  of  peace  and  tribute;  he  de- 
livered his  four  sons  as  the  pledges  of  his  fide- 
lity; and  the  christian  youths,  after  receiving  the 
mark  of  circumcisiop,  were  instructed  in  the 
mahometan  religion,  and  trained  in  the  arms 
and  arts  of  Turkish  policy.**  The  three  elder 
brothers  were  confounded  in  the  crowd  of  slaves ; 
and  the  poison  to  which  their  deaths  are  ascribed 
cannot  be.yerified  or  disproved  by  any  positive 
evidence.  Yet  the  suspicion  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure removed  by  the  kind  and  paternal  treat* 
ment  of  George  Castriot,  the  fourth  brother,  who, 
from  his  tender  youth,  displayed  the  strength 
and  spirit  of  a  soldier.  The  successive  over- 
throw of  a  Tartar  and  two  Persians,  who  carried 

*  They  are  ranked  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  pleasing  Essay  on 
Heroic  Virtae  (Works,  toI.  iii,  p.  885),  among  the  seven  chiefs  ivho 
have  deserved,  withont  wearing,  a  royal  crown ;  Belisarius,  Narses, 
Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  William  first  prince  of  Orange,  Alexander  duke 
of  Parma  John  Honiades,  and  George  Castriot,  or  Scanderbeg.   . 

"  I  coold  with  for  some  simple  authentic  memoirs  of  a  friend  of 
Scanderbeg,  which  would  introdace  me  to  the  man,  the  time,  and  the 
place.  In  the  old  and  national  history  of  Marinas  Barletius,  a  priest 
of  Scodra  (de  ViU,  Moribas,  et  Rebus  gestis,  Gcorgit  Castrioti,  &c. 
libri  xiii,  p.  S67.  Argentorat.  1537,  in  fol.),  his  gawdy  and  cumber- 
•ome  robes  are  stuck  with  many  false  jewels.  See  likewise  Chalet 
condyles,  1.  vii,  p.  185,  L  viii,  p.  229. 

^  His  circumcision,  education,  &c.  are  marked  by  Marinas  with  bra- 
riiy  and  reloctance  (I.  up  6i  7). 
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CHAP,  a  proud  defiance  to  the  Turkish  court,  recom- 
Lxvii.  naeuded  him  to  the  favour  of  Aiuurath ;  and  his 

Turkish  appellation   of  Scaiiderbeg  {Iskender 

beg),  or  the  lord  Alexander,  is  an  indelible  me^ 
morial  of  his  glory  and  servitude.  His  father's 
principality  was  reduced  into  a  province:  bat 
the  loss  was  compensated  by  the  rank  and  title 
of  saujak,  a  command  of  five  thousand  horse, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  first  dignities  of  the  em- 
pire. He  served  with  honour  in  the  wars  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  and  we  may  smile  at  the  art 
or  credulity  of  the  historian,  who  supposes  that 
in  every  encounter  he  spared  the  christians,while 
he  fell  with  a  thundering  arm  on  bis  mussulman 
foes.  The  glory  of  Huniades  is  without  re- 
proach;  he  fought  in  the  defiance  of  his  religion 
and  country;  but  the  enemies  who  applaud  the 
patriot  have  branded  his  rival  with  the  name  of 
traitor  and  apostate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  chris- 
tians, the  rebellion  of  Scanderb^  is  justified  by 
his  father's  wrongs,  the  ambiguous  death  of  his 
three  brothers,  his  own  degradation,  and  the 
slavery  of  his  country;  and  they  adore  the  ge- 
nerous, though  tardy,  zeal,  with  which  he  assert* 
ed  the  faith  and  independence  of  his  ancestors. 
But  he  had  imbibed  from  his  ninth  year  the  doc- 
trines of  the  koran;  he  was  ignorant  of  the  gos- 
pel; the  religion  of  a  soldier  is  determined  by 
authority  and  habit;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive 
what  new  illuminatioDy  at  the  age  of  forty,^*  could 

'  Since  Scanderbcg  died  ▲.  d.  1466,  in  tlie  6Sd  year  of  his  age  (Ma- 
riam,  1.  ziii,  p.  S70),  be  was  born  in  140S ;  since  he  was  torn  from  his 
parentB  by  the Tnrks  when  he  was  mvenet  (Marinni,  1.  i,  p.  J,  6X  <bat 
•vent  anst  h«TC  happened  In  1412,  nine  years  before  tiie  accession  of 

Aflinnlh 
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be  poured  into  his  soul.  His  motives  would  be  chap. 
less  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  interest  or  re- 
venge, had  he  broken  his  chain  from  the  moment 
that  he  was  sensible  of  its  weight;  but  a  long 
oblivion  had  surely  impaired  his  original  right; 
and  every  year  of  obedience  and  reward  had  ce- 
mented the  mutual  bond  of  the  sultan  and  his 
subject  If  Scanderbeg  had  long  harboured  the 
belief  of  Christianity  and  the  intention  of  revolt, 
a  worthy  mind  must  condemn  the  base  dissimu- 
lation, that  could  serve  only  to  betray,  that  could 
promise  only  to  be  forsworn,  that  could  actively 
join  in  tlie  temporal  and  spiritual  perdition  of  so 
many  thousands  of  his  unhappy  brethren.  Shall 
we  praise  a  secret  correspondence  with  Hu- 
niades,  while  he  commanded  the  vanguard  of  the 
Turkish  army?  shall  we  excuse  the  desertion  of 
his  standard ;  a  treacherous  desertion,  which 
abandoned  the  victory  to  the  enemies  of  his  be- 
ne&ctor?  In  the  confusion  of  a  defeat,  the  eye  ^"^JJ*^ 
of  Seanderb^  was  fixed  on  the  reis  effendi  or  Turks, 
principal  secretary :  with  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  not.'ss. 
he  extorted  a  firman  or  patent  for  the  ^govern-* 
ment  of  Albania;  and  the  murder  of  the  guilt- 
less scribe  and  his  train  prevented  the  conse- 
quences of  an  immediate  discovery.  With  some 
bold  companions,  to  whom  he  had  revealed  his 
design,  he  escaped  in  the  night,  by  rapid  marches, 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  his  paternal  mountains. 
The  gates  of  Croya  were  opened  to  the  royal 
mandate:  and  no  sooner  did  he  command  the 

Anrarath  11.,  who  matt  htTe  Inherited,  not  acquired,  the  Albania 
slave.  Spondanns  has  remarked  this  ineoQsif teacy,  a.  d.  14tl,  No.  tl, 
14a,  Ko.  14. 
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CHAP,  fortress,  than  George  Castriot  dropt  the  mask  of 
^^.}}.\.  dissiQiulation;  abjured  the  prophet  and  the  sul- 
tan, and  proclaimed  himself  the  avenger  of  his 
family  and  country.  The  names  of  religion  and 
liberty  provoked  a  general  revolt:  the  Albanians, 
a  martial  race,  were  unanimous  to  live  and  di^ 
with  their  hereditary  prince;  and  the  Ottoman 
garrisons  were  indulged  in  the  choice  of  martyr- 
dom or  baptism.  In  the  assembly  of.  the  states 
of  Epirus,  Scanderbeg  was  elected  general  of  the 
Turkish  war;  and  each  of  the  allies  engaged  to 
furnish  his  respective  proportion  of  men  and 
money.  From  these  contributions,  from  his  pa- 
trimonial estate,  and  from  the  valuable  salt-pits 
of  Selina,  he  drew  an  annual  revenue  of  two 
hundred  thousand  ducats;"^  and  the  entire  sum, 
exempt  from  the  demands  of  luxury,  was  strict- 
ly appropriated  to  the  public  use.  His  manners 
were  popular;  but  his  discipline  was  severe;  and 
.  every  superfluous  vice  was  banished  from  his 
camp:  his  example  strengthened  his  command; 
and  under  his  conduct,  the  Albanians  were  in- 
vincible in  their  own  opinion  and  that  of  their 
HUvaionr,  enemies.  The  bravest  adventurers  of  France 
and  Germany  were  allured  by  his  fame  and  re- 
tained in  his  service;  his  standing  militia  consist- 
ed of  eight  thousand  horse  and  seven  thousand 
foot;  the  horses  were  small,  the  men  were  ac- 
tive: but  he  viewed  with  a  discerning  eye  the 
difficulties  and  resources  of  the  mountains ;  and, 
at  the  blaze  of  the  beacons,  the  whole  nation  was 
distributed  in  the  strongest  posts.    With  such 

4  His  rcTcnue  and  forces  are^uckily  given  by  Marinus  (1.  ii,  p.  44X 
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unequal  arms,  Scanderbeg  resisted  twenty-tbree  chap. 
years  the  powers  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  and  ^^^n. 
two  conquerors,  Amurath  the  second,  and  his  ^ 
greater  son,  were  repeatedly  baffled  by  a  rebel, 
whom  they  pursued  with  seeming  contempt  and 
implacable  resentment.  At  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  horse  and  forty  thousand  janizaries, 
Amurath  entered  Albania :  he  might  ravage  the 
open  country,  occupy  the  defenceless  towns,  con- 
Tert  the  churches  into  moschs,  circumcise  the 
christian  youths,  and  punish  with  death  his  adult 
and  obstinate  captives;  but  the  conquests  of  the 
sultan  were  confined  to  the  petty  fortress  of  Sfe- 
tigrade;  and  the  garrison,  invincible  to  his  arms, 
was  oppressed  by  a  paltry  artifice  and  a  super* 
stitious  scruple.'  Amurath  retired  with  shame 
and  loss  from  the  walls  of  Croya,  the  castle  and 
residence  of  the  Castriots:  the  march,  the  siege, 
the  retreat,  were  harassed  by  a  vexatious,  and 
almost  invisible,  adversary ;'  and  the  disappoint- 
ment might  tend  to  embitter,  perhaps  to  shorten, 
the  last  days  of  the  sultan/  In  the  fulness  of 
conquest,  Mahomet  the  second  still  felt  at  his 
bosom  this  domestic  thorn:  his  lieutenants  were 

'  There  were  two  Dibras,  the  opper  and  lower,  the  Bolgarian  aod 
Albanian :  the  former,  70  miles  from  Oroya  (I.  i,  p.  17),  was  cootign- 
oQs  to  the  fortreM  of  Sfetigrade,  whote  inhabitant!  refnted  to  drink 
from  a  well  into  which  a  dead  dog  had  traiteronsly  been  cast  (1.  ▼,  p. 
1S9, 140).     We  want  a  good  map  of  Epims. 

*  Compare  the  Turkish  narratire  of  Cantemir  (p.  OS)  with  the  pom- 
poos  and  prolix  declamation  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books  of  the 
Albanian  priest,  who  has  been  copied  by  the  tribe  of  strangers  and 
modems. 

*  Id  hooonr  of  his  hero,  Barletius  Q.  ri,  p.  188-103)  kills  the  saltan, 
by  disease  indeed,  under  the  walls  of  Oroya.  Bat  this  aodacioQs  t€^ 
tioo  is  disproved  by  the  Greeks  and  Tnrksy  who  agree  in  the  time  and 
manner  of  Amurath's  death  at  Adrianople. 


^#««##*#w^ 
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CHAP,  permitted  to  negotiate  a  trace ;  and  the  Albanian 
Lxvii.  prince  may  justly  be  praised  aa  a  firm  and  able 
*'*""''  champion  of  his  national  independence.  The 
enthusiasm  of  chivalry  and  religion  has  ranked 
him  with  the  names  of  Alexander  and  Pyrrhns: 
nor  would  they  blush  to  acknowledge  their  intre- 
pid countryman:  but  his  narrow  dominion,  and 
slender  powers,  must  leave  him  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance below  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who  triamph- 
ed  Of  er  the  Bast  and  the  Roman  legions.  His 
splendid  achievements,  the  bashaws  whom  he 
encountered,  the  armies  that  he  discomfited,  and 
the  three  thousand  Turks  who  were  slain  by  his 
single  hand,  must  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
suspicious  criticism.  Against  an  illiterate  ene- 
my, and  in  the  dark  solitude  of  Epirns,  Mis  par- 
tial biographers  may  safely  indulge  the  hrtitnde 
of  romance:  but  their  fictions  aire  exposed  by 
the  light  of  Italian  history;  and  they  afford  a 
strong  presumption  against  their  own  truth,  by  a 
fabulous  tale  of  his  exploits,  when  he  passed  the 
Adriatic  with  eight  hundred  horse  to  the  succour 
of  the  king  of  N  aples.*  Without  disparagement 
to  his  fiatme,  they  might  have  owned  that  he  was 
finally  oppressed  by  the  Ottoman  powers:  in  his 
extreme  dangw,  he  applied  to  pope  Pius  the  se- 
cond for  a  refuge  in  the  ecclesiastical  state;  and 
his  resources  were  almost  exhausted,  since  Scan* 

"  Set  the  manreb  of  hbCalabriam  expedition  in  the  mnth  and  teolk 
.  books  of  Marinns  Boriettoi,  wlueh  may  be  rectiied  by  the  testhnony 
or  gilence  of  Moratori  (Aonali  d'ltalia,  tom.xiU,  p.  891),  and  fait  origi* 
nal  antbon  (Job.  Sbnonetta  de  Rebno  Fruciad  Sfoititt,  in  Mnrntoil, 
Script*  Renim  Ital.  torn,  zii,  p.  788,  et  alioi).  The  Albanian  eaTniiy, 
nnder  the  name  of  Strodj^it,  mod  became  tenoni  in  the  wnn  of  Itatr 
(Memoifct  di  Gomines,  L  Tiii,  &  H), 
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derbeg  died  a  fugitive  at  Lissus  on  the  Venetian  chap. 
territory/    His  sepulchre  was  soon  violated  by  ^xvii. 
the  Turkish  conquerors;  but  the  jauizaries^wbo  ][^T'T 
wore  bis  bones  enchased  in  a  bracelet,  declared,  a-d-  ^4ml 
by  this  superstitious  amulet,  their  involuntary  ^'^^' 
reverence  for  his  valour.    The  instant  ruin  of  his 
country  may  redound  to  the  hero's  glory;  yet, 
had  he  balanced  the  consequences  of  submission 
and  resistance,  a  pettriot  perhaps  v^ould  have  de- 
clined the  unequal  contest,  vphich  must  depend 
on  the  life  and  genius  of  one  man.     Scanderbeg 
might  indeed  be   supported  by  the  rational, 
though  fallacious  hope,  that  the  pope,  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  the  Venetian  republic,  v^ould  join 
in  the  defence  of  a  free  and  christian  people,  who 
guarded  the  sea  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
narrow  passage  from  Greece  to  Italy.    His  in- 
fant son  was  saved  from  the  national  shipwreck ; 
the  Castriots^  were  invested  with  a  Neapolitan 
dukedom,  and  their  blood  continues  to  flow  in 
the  noblest  families  of  the  realm.    A  colony  of 
Albanian  fugitives  obtained  a  settiement  in  Ca* 
labria,  and  they  preserve  at  this  day  the  Ian- 
gaage  and  manners  of  their  ancestors.' 

In  the  long  career  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  I  have  reached  at  length  the 

>  Spondanos,  from  the  best  evidence  ind  the  moit  ntiooal  criti- 
dm,  has  reduced  the  giant  Scanderbeg  to  the  homan  slie  (a.  d.  1461, 
No.  20, 1463,  No.  9, 1466,  No.  13,  IS,  1467,  No.  I).  His  own  letter 
to  the  pope,  and  the  testimony  of  Phrania  (1.  iii,  c.  28),  a  refhgee  in  the 
adghbonriaf  isle  of  Corfn,  deropostrate  his  Ijut  distr^  which  is  awk» 
wardly  concealed  by  Marinns  Barletius  (L  x). 

'  See  the  fiuaily  of  the  Castrloto,  in  Dncange  (Fun.  Dahnatlea,  ftc. 
XTiil,p.S48-S60). 

*  This  colony  of  Albanese  is  mentioned  by  Mr*  Swlnbome  (Tra? els 
iato  the  two  Sicilies,  toI.  I,  p.  U0-S54). 
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CHAP,  last  reigti  of  the  princes  of  Constantinople,  ^ho 
^^^^^  so  feebly  sustained  the  name  and  majesty  of  the 
'  '7      Caesars.     On  the  decease  of  John  Palaeologus, 
tinetii«but  wbo  suFfived  about  four  years  the  Hunganan 
mau  or  ^  crusade,'  the  royal  fitmily,  by  the  death  of  An- 
^e7ort,*"*  dronicus,  and  the  monastic  profession  of  Isidore, 
Nov' 8?^*'^*^  reduced  to  three  princes,  Constantine,  De- 
A.  D.  14W,  metrius,  and  Thomas,  the  surviving  sons  of  the 
*^    '    emperor  Manuel.     Of  these  the  first  and  the  last 
were  far  distant  in  the  Morea;  but  Demetrius, 
nvho  possessed  the  domain  of  Selybria,  viras  in  the 
suburbs,  at  the  head  of  a  party :  his  ambition  was 
not  chilled  by  the  public  distress;  and  his  con- 
spiracy with  the  Turks  and  the  schismatics  had 
already  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  country.   The 
funeral  of  the  late  emperor  was  accelerated  with 
singular  and  even  suspicious  haste:  the  claim  of 
Demetrius  to  the  vacant  throne  was  justified  by 
a  trite  and  flimsy  sophism,  that  he  was  born  in 
the  purple,  the  eldest  son  of  his  fadier's  reign. 
But  the  empress-mother,  the  senate  and  soldiers, 
the  clergy  and  people,  were  unanimous  in  the 
cause  of  the  lawful  successor;  and  the  despot 
Thomas,  who,  ignorant  of  the  change,  acciden- 
tally returned  to  the  capital,  asserted  with  be- 
coming zeal  the!  interest  of  his  absent  brother. 
An  ambassador,  the  historian  Phranza,  was  im- 
mediately despatched  to  the  court  of  Adrianople. 
Amurath  received  him  with  honour,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  gifts  ;  but  the  gracious  appro- 

*  The  chronology  of  Phrania  it  clear  and  authentic;  bat  instead  of 
four  years  and  seven  months,  Spondanas  (▲.  d.  1445,  No  7)  assigns 
seven  or  eight  years  to  the  reign  of  the  last  ConsUntinc,  which  be  d^ 
docct  from  a  sparious  epistle  of  Eagcnius  IV.  to  the  king  of  EtfaUpia. 
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bation  of  the  Turkish  sultan  announced  his  su^  chap. 
preniacy,  and  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  ^^v^^- 
eastern  empire.  By  the  hands  of  two  illustrious 
deputies,  the  imperial  crown  was  placed  at 
Sparta  on  tlie  head  of  Constantine.  In  the 
spring  he  sailed  from  the  Morea,  escaped  the 
encounter  of  a-Turkish  squadron,  enjoyed  the 
acclamations  of  his  subjects,  celebrated  the  fes- 
tival of  a  new  reign,  and  exhausted  by  his  dona- 
tires  the  treasure,  or  rather  the  indigence,  of  the 
state.  The  emperor  immediately  resigned  to  his 
brothers  the  possession  of  the  Morea;  and  the 
brittle  friendship  of  the  two  princes,  Demetrius 
and  Thomas,  was  confirmed  in  their  mother's 
presence  by  the  frail  security  of  oaths  and  em- 
braces. His  next  occupation  was  the  choice  df 
a  consort.  A  daughter  of  the  doge  of  Venice 
had  been  proposed;  but  the  Byzantine  nobles 
objected  the  distance  between  an  hereditary  mo- 
narch and  an  elective  magistrate;  and  in  their 
subsequent  distress,  the  chief  of  that  powerful 
republic  was  not  unmindful  of  the  affront.  Con- 
stantine afterwards  hesitated  between  the  royal 
families  of  Trebizoud  and  Georgia;  and  the  em- 
bassy of  Phranza  represents  in  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life  the  last  days  of  the  Byzantine  empire.^ 

The  |)ro<ovetf<tare,or  great  chamberlain,  Fhran-  Embassies 
za,  sailed  from  Constantinople  as  minister  of  a  ^J^b!ua^ 
bridegroom ;  and  the  relics  of  wealth  and  luxury  ^^^- 
were  applied  to  his  pompous  appearance.     His 
numerous  retinue  consisted  of  nobles  and  guards, 
of  physicians  and  monks:  he  was  attended  by  a 

^  Phnim  (L  iii,  c.  1-6)  deser?es  cradit  and  esteem. 
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CHAP,  band  of  music;  and  the  term  of  his  cosily  em- 
"^^'-  bassy  was  protracted  above  two  years.  Oo  his 
arrival  in  Georgia  or  Ibena,.the  natives  firom  the 
towns  and  villages  flocked  around  the  strangers; 
and  such  was  their  simplicity,  that  they  were  de- 
lighted with  the  effects,  without  understaDding 
the  cause,  of  musical  harmony.  Among  the 
orowd  was  an  old  man,  above  an  hundred  years 
of  age,  who  had  formerly  been  carried  away  a 
captive  by  the  barbarians,*  and  who  amused  bis 
hearers  with  a  tale  of  the  wonders  of  India,'  from 
whence  he  had  returned  to  Portugal  by  an  un- 
known sea/  From  this  hospitable  land  Phranza 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  Trteblzond,  where  be 
was  informed  by  the  Greek  prince  of  the  recent 
decease  of  Amurath.  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  the 
deliverance,  the  experienced  statesman  express- 
ed his  appreh'^nsion  that  an  ambitious  youth 
would  not  long  adhere  to  the  sage  and  pacific 
system  of  his  father.  After  the  sultan's  decease, 
his  christian  wife  Maria,'  thedaughter  of  theSer- 

*  Suppose  him  to  have  been  captured  in  1S94,  in  Timoor't  first  war 
in  Georgia  (Sherefeddin,  1.  iii,  c.  60):  he  migbt  follow  hit  Tartar  »» 
ter  into  Hindostan  in  1S96,  and  from  thence  sail  to  the  spice  islands. 

-  '  The  happy  and  pious  Indians  lived  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
enjoyed  the  most  perfect  productions  of  thetefetable  and  mioeral  king- 
doms. The  animals  were  on  a'  large  scale ;  dragons  seventy  cubits, 
ants  (the/orMtM  Jndua)  nine  inches  long,  sheep  like  elephants,  el«:phattts 
like  sheep.    Qnidlibet  audendi,  drc. 

*  He  sailed  in  a  country  vessel  from  the  spice  islands  to  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  exterior  India ;  inventique  navem  graodem  Ibericam^  qnl 
In  PaHtvoUtam  est  delatus.  This  passage,  composed  in  1477  (Phrann, 
1.  iii,  c.  80),  twenty  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  spurious  or  wonderful.  But  this  new  geography  is  sullied  by 
the  old  and  incompatible  error,  which  places  the  source  of  the  Nile  In 
India. 

'  Cantemir  (p.  83),  who  styles  her  the  daughter  of  Lazams  Ogli,  and 
the  Helen  of  the  Strviansy  places  her  nuuriage  with  Amnrath  la  the 
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vian  despot,  had  been  honourably  restored  to  her  chap. 
parents:  on  the  ferae  of  her  beauty  and  merit,  ^^^^^- 
she  was  recommended  by  the  ambassador  as  the 
most  worthy  object  of  the  royal  choice;  and 
Phranza  recapitulates  and  refutes  the  specious 
objections  that  might  be  raised  against  the  pro- 
posal.    The  majesty  of  the  purple  would  enno- 
ble  an  unequal  alliance;  the  bar  of  affinity  might 
be  removed  by  liberal  alms  and  the  dispensation 
of  the  church ;  the  disgrace  of  Turkish  nuptials 
had  been  repeatedly  overlooked;  and,  though 
the  fair  Maria  was  near  fifty  years  of  age,  she 
might  yet  hope  to  give  an  heir  to  the  empire. 
Constantine  listened  to  the  advice,  which  was 
transmitted  in  the  first  ship  that  sailed  from  Tre- 
bizond;  but  the  fections  of  the  court  opposed 
his  marriage;  and  it  was  finally  prevented  by  the 
pious  vow  of  the  sultana,  who  ended  her  days 
in  the  monastic  profession.     Red uced  to  the  firet 
alternative,  the  choice  of  Phranza  was  decided 
in  favour  of  a  Georgian  princess;  and  the  vanity 
of  her  fether  was  dazzled  by  the  glorious  alli- 
ance.    Instead  of  demanding,  according  to  the 
primitive  »and  national  custom,  a  price  for  his 
daughter,*  he  offered  a  portion  of  fifty-six  thou- 
sand, with  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand, 
ducats;  and  the  services  of  the  ambassador  were 
repaid  by  an  ascrurance,  that  as  his  son  had  been 
adopted  in  baptism  by  the  emperor,  the  establish- 
ment of  his  daughter  should  be  the  peculiar  care 
of  the  empress  of  Constantinople.     On  the  re- 

V»at  1414.  It  wiU  not  euOy  be  believed,  that  is  fix-and-twenty  yean 
tohibitetiMi,  the  nltan  corpu  ejus  non  tetigit.  After  the  talOng  of 
Gitttiiituoplc,  the  fled  to  Mahomet  II.  (Phransa,  1.  iii,  c.  2S) 

*  The  cfamical  reader  wiU  recolleet  the  offers  of  AganwuuionCniad. 
^  \  U4X  aad  the  general  practice  of  anti^tj. 
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CHAP,  turn  of  Phranza,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
**..*^.,I^  Greek  monarch,  who  with  his  own  hand  im- 
pressed' three  Vermillion  crosses  on  the  golden 
bull,  and  assured  the  Georgian  envoy,  that  in  the 
spring  his  gallies  should  conduct  the  bride  to 
her  imperial  palace.  But  Constantine  embraced 
his  faithful  servant,  not  with  the  cold  approba- 
tion of  a  sovereign,  but  with  the  warm  confidence 
of  a  friend,  who,  after  a  long  absence,  is  impa- 
tient to  pour  his  secrets  into  the  bosom  of  his 
stite  of  friend.  ''  Since  the  death  of  my  mother  abd  of 
tine^conrtl "  Cantacuzeue,  who  alone  advised  me  without 
'' interest  or  passion,^  I  am  surrounded,'*  said 
the  emperor,  '^  by  men  whom  I  can  neither  love, 
/*  nor  trust,  nor  esteem.  You  are  not  a  stran- 
'^  ger  to  Lucas  Notaipas,  the  great  admiral:  ob- 
^'  stinately  attached  to  his  own  sentiments,  he 
**  declares,  both  in  private  and  public,  that  his 
'^  sentiments  are  the  absolute  measure  of  my 
'^  thoughts  and  actioiis.  The  rest  of  the  cour- 
'^  tiers  are  swayed  by  their  personal  or  factious 
*'  views;  and  how  can  I  consult  the  monks  on 
."  questions  of  policy  and  marriage?  I  have  yet 
'*  much  employment  for  your  diligence  and  fide- 
'^  lity.  In  the  spring  you  shall  engage  one  of  my 
*'  brothers  to  solicit  the  succour  of  the  Western 
"  powers;  from  the  Morea  you  shall  sail  to  Cy- 
**  prus  on  a  particular  commission;  and  fix>m 
'*  thence  proceed  to  Georgia,  to  receive  and  con- 
•*  duct  the  future  empress."    "  Your  commands,** 

^  Cantacasene  (I  am  ignorant  of  bit  relation  to  the  emperor  of  tbat 
name)  was  great  domestic,  a  firm  asf  erter  of  the  Greek  cree«|,  aod  a 
brother  of  the  qacen  of  Servia,  whom  he  visited  with  the  character  of 
ambassador  (Syropalu^  p.  87, 18,  46). 


^"^^  ■»»»%»». 
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replied  Phranza,   "are  irresistible;  but  deign,    chap. 
**  great  sir,'*  he  added,  with  a  serious  smile,  *'  to  ^^vii. 
"  consider,  that  if  I  am  thus  perpetually  absent 
"  from  my  family,  njy  wife  may  be  tempted  either 
•*  to  seek  another  husband,  or  to  "throw  herself , 
"  into  a  monastery."     After  laughing  at  his  ap^ 
prehensions,  th^  emperor  more  gravely  consoled 
him,  by  the  pleasing  assurance  that  t/iis  should 
be  bis  last  service  abroad,  and  that  he  destined 
for  his  son  a  wealthy  and  noble  heiress;  for  him- 
self, the  important  office  of  great  logothete,  or 
principal  minister  of  state.     The  marriage  was 
immediately  stipulated;  but  the  office,  however 
incompatible  with  his  own,  had  beeu  usurped  by 
the  ambition  of  the  admiral.     Some  delay  was 
requisite  to  negociate  a  consent  and  an  equiva- 
lent; and  the  nomination  of  Fhranza  was  half^ 
declared,  and  half  suppressed,  lest  it  might  be 
displeasing  to  an  insolent  and  powerful  favour- 
ite.    The  winter  wa&  spent  in  the  preparations^ 
of  his  embassy;  and  Phranza  had  resolved  that 
the  youth  his  son  should  embrace  this -opportu- 
nity of  foreign  travel,  and  be  left,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  danger,  with  his  maternal  kindred  of  the 
Morea.     Such  were  the  private  and  public  de* 
signs,  which  were  interrupted  by  a  Turkish  war, 
and  finally  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire. 


vol..  XII.  N 
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CHAP.  LXVIII. 

Reign  and  character  of  Malummt  the  Secend. — 
Siege  J  assault^  and  final  conquest^  of  Constmt^ 
tinopleby  the  Turks. — Death  of  Constantine 
PahBohgus.—Sen^itude  of  the  Greeks. — £v- 
tinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East.^^Conr 
sternation  of  Europe. — Conquests  and  death  qf 
Mahomet  the  Second. 

^Ijfi^j  The  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  at- 
«,^^.  tracts  our  first  attention  to  the  person  and  char^ 
Chsracter  ractdr  of  the  great  destroyer.     Mahomet  the  se- 
rnvtu^   cond*  was  the  son  of  the  second  Amurath;  and 
though  his  mother  has  been  decorated  with  the 
titles  of  christian  and  princess,  she  is  more  pro- 
bably confounded  with  the  numerous  concubines 
who  peopled  from  every  climate  the  haram  of  the 
sultan.     His  first  education  and  sentiments  were 
those  of  a  devout  mussulman;  and  as  often  as  he 
conversed  with  an  infidel,  he  purified  his  hands 
and  face  by  the  legal  rites  of  ablution.    Age  and 
empire  appear  to  have  relaxed  this  narrow  bigo- 
try; his  aspiring  genius  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge a  power  above  his  own;  and  in  his  looser 

*  For  the  character  of  Mahomet  11.,  it  is  dangeroos  to  tmit  eitiitr 
the  Tarkt  or  the  chrbtiani.  The  most  moderate  picture  appears  to  be 
drawn  by  Phranza  (1.  i,  c.  82),  whose  resentment  had  cooled  in  aft  and 
solitude :  see  likewise  Spondanns  (a.  d.  1461,  No.  IIX  and  ttc  con* 
tinuator  of  Flenry  (torn,  xxii,  p.  652,)  the  EUtgia  of  Paulus  JoYUt(L  iii, 
p.  164-1G6),  and  the  Dictionaire  de  Bayle  (torn,  iu,  p.  272.270). 
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hMW  be  pfesvmed  (it  is  said)  to  brand  the  pro*  chap. 
phet  of  Afecca  a*  a  robber  and  impostor.  Yet  ^^^^^• 
tb6  saltan  persevered  in  a  decent  reverence  for "  ^ 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  koran;^  his 
private  indiscretion  mast  have  been  sacred  from 
the  valgar  ear;  and  we  should  suspect  the  cre- 
dulity of  strangers  and  sectaries,  so  prone  to  be- 
lieve that  a  mind  which  is  hardened  against  truth 
must  be  armed  with  superior  contempt  for  ab- 
surdity and  error.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  most 
skilful  masters,  Mahomet  advanced  with  an 
early  and  rapid  progress  in  the  paths  of  know* 
lei^e;  and  besides  his  native  tongue,  it  is  sinn- 
ed that  he  spoke  or  understood  five  languages,"" 
the  Arabic,  the  Persian,  the  Chaldsan  or  He- 
brew, the  Latin,  and  the  Greek.  The  Persiaa 
might  indeed  contribute  to  his  amusement,  and 
the  Arabic  to  his  edification;  and  such  studies 
ore  familiar  to  the  Oriental  youth.  In  the  inteiv 
course  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  a  conqueror 
might  wish  to  converse  with  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  ambitious  to  reign ;  his  own  praises 
in  Latin  poetry^  or  prose,'  might  find  a  passage 

*  Ctntemlr  Cp.  tlS)y  and  the  raotehs  which  he  fonndtd,  att^rt  hit 
pnbUc  regard  for  religion.  Mahoaiet  fireely  dUpnted  with  the  patrt* 
ai-ch  Ceunafflot  on  the  twe  rclifioDi  (Spond.  a.  d.  MM,  No.  2S>. 

*  Quinqoe  lingnas  piteter  mam  noveret;  GraBcam,  Latiaan,  Chal- 
daicfttt,  Periicam.  The  Lada  tranilator,  of  PbraaM  hai  dropt  the  Ara- 
Uc,  which  A»kof8ii  niiist  reeooDinend  to  erery  mntsuhnan. 

*  7hilelphii»,  by  a  Latin  ode,  rcqaefled  and  obuined  the  liberty  «l 
hb  wife*!  mother  and  sisters  from  the  conqiiarer  of  Coustantin^le.  It 
was  delivered  hifo  the  snitaD^s  hands  by  the  eoToys  of  the  Dake  of 
Wtxa.  Philelphns  hinMirwat  saspected  of  a  design  of  retiring  to 
Constantinople;  yet  the  orator  oftca  sovnded  the  trumpet  of  holy  wu 
(see  his  life  by  If .  Laonceloty  in  the  Memoures  de  V Acadenie  dcs  In- 
seriptioDs,  tom«  z,  p.  Z18, 7S4^  Iec.) 

*  Robert  Valtnria  published  at  Verona^  hn  1489,  his  twelve  books 
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CHAP,  to  the  royal  ear;  but  what  use  or  merit  could 
'^^^^'^  recominend  to  the  statesman  or  the  scholar  the 
uncouth  dialect  of  his  Hebrew  slaves  ?  The  his- 
tory and  geography  of  the  world  were  familiar  to 
his  iiiemory:  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  the  East, 
perhaps  of  the  Weist/  excited  his  emulation:  bis 
skill  in  astrology  is  excused  by  the  folly  of  the 
times,  and  supposes  some  rudiments  of  mathema- 
tical science;  and  a  profane  taste  for  the  arts  is 
betrayed  in  his  liberal  invitation  and  reward  of 
the  painters  of  Italy.  But  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion and  learning  were  employed  without  effect 
on  his  savage  and  licentious  nature.  I  will  not 
transcribe,  nor  do  I  firmly  believe,  the  stories  of 
bis  fourteen  pages,  whose  bellies  were  ripped 
open  in  search  of  a  stolen  melon;  or  of  the  beatr- 
teous  slave,  whose  head  he  severed  from  her 
body,  to  convince  the  janazaries  that  their  mas- 
ter was  not  the  votary  of  love.  His  sobriety  is  at- 
tested by  the  silence  of  the  Turkish  annals,  which 
accuse  three,  and  three  only,  of  the  Ottoman  line 
of  the  vice  of  drunkenness.^     But  it  cannot  be 

de  Re  Blilitari,  in  which  he  first  mtntions  the  use  of  bombs.  By  hii 
p»tr«D  Sigismond  Malatesti,  prince  of  Rimini,  -it  had  been  addrewcd 
with  a  Latin  epistle  to  Mahomet  II. 

'  According  to  Phransa,  he  assidnoosly  studied  the  lives  and  acUoiia 
of  Alexander,  Augnstas,  Constantine,  and  Theodosios.  I  have  rcmd 
somewhere,  that  Platarch*s  Lives  were  translated  by  his  orders  into  the 
Turkish  langnage.  If  the  snltan  himself  understood  Greek,  it  imiac 
have  been  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  Yet  these  lives  are  a  scImmiI 
of  freedom  as  well  as  of  valour. 

*  The  famous  gentile  Bellino,  whom  he  had  invited  from  Venice,  wn 
dismissed  with  a  chain  and  collar  of  gold,  and  a  purse  of  MOO  dacacs. 
With  Voltaire  I  laugh  at  the  foolish  story  of  a  slave  purposely  behead* 
•dy  to  instruct  the  painter  iu  the  action  of  the  musclea. 

'  These  imperial  drunkards  were  SoUbuw  I.^  Seliai  11^  and  Amo- 

nth 
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denied  tbat  bis  passions  were  at  once  furious  chap. 
and  inexorable;  that  in  tfee  palace,  as  in  the  field,  ^^vii. 
a  torrent  of  blood  was  spilt  on  the  slightest  pro-  '*""''''" 
vocation;  and  that  the  noblest  of  the  captive 
youth  were  often  dishonoured  by  his  unnatural 
lust.  In  the  Albanian  war,-  he  studied  the  les- 
sons, and  soonsorpassed  the  example,  of  his  fa- 
the'r;  and  the  conquest  of  two  empires,  twelve 
kingdoms,  and  two  hundred  cities,  a  vain  and 
flattering  account,  is  ascribed  to  his  invincible 
sword.  He  was  doubtless  a  soldier,  and  pos- 
sibly a  general;  Constantinople  has  sealed  his 
glory;  but  if  we  compare  the  means,  the  obsta- 
cles, and  the  achievements,  Mahomet  the  second 
must  blush  to  sustain  a  parallel  with  Alexander 
5>r  Tiraour.  Under  his  command  the  Ottoman 
forces  were  always  more  numerous  than  their 
enemies;  yet  their  progress  was  bounded  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Adriatic;  and  his  arms 
were  checked  by  Huniades  and  Scanderbeg,  by 
the  Rhodian  knights,  and  by  the  Persian  king. 

In  the  reign  of  Amurath,  he  twice  tasted  ofHii  reign, 
royalty,  and  twice  descended  from  the  throne;  pef  9. 
his  tender  age  was  incapable  of  opposing  his  fa-  j'^y^^^^* 
ther's  restoration,  but  never  could  he  forgive  the 
vizirs  i^rho  had  recommended  that  Sfalutary  mea- 
sure.    His  nuptials   were  celebrated  with  the 
daughter  of  a  Turkman. emir;  and  after  a  festi- 
val of  two  months,  he  departed  from  Adrianople 
with  his  bride  to  reside  in  the  government  of 


rath  IV.  (Cantemir,  p.  61).    The  lophis  of  Persia  can  produce  a,B 
regular  ancceision ;  and  in  the  last  age,  oor  Enropcan  tnyeUen  were 
the  witnetftes  and  companiona  of  their  retelt* 
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CHAP.  Magfieaia.  Before  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was 
LXYiii.  recalled  by  a  suddeo  message  fipom  the  divan^ 
'**  '  which  anoouuced  the  decease  of  Amurath,  and 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  janizaries.  His  speed 
and  yigour  commanded  their  obedience;  be 
passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  chosen  guard ;  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Adrianople,  the 
vizirs  and  einirs,  the  imams  and  cadhis,  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people,  fell  prostrate  before  the  new 
sultan.  They  affected  to  weep,  they  affected  to 
rejoice ;  he  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  removed  the  cause  of  se- 
dition by  the  death,  the  inevitable  death,  of  bis 
infJBtnt  brothers.^  The  ambassadors  of  £nrope 
and  Asia  soon  appeared  to  congratulate  his  ac- 
cession and  solicit  his  friendship;  and  to  all  h« 
spoke  the  language  of  moderation  and  peace. 
The  confidence  of  the  Greek  emperor  was  re- 
vived by  the  solemn  oaths  and  fair  assurances 
with  which  he  sealed  the  ratification  of  the  trea- 
ty :  and  a  rich  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Stry- 
mon  was  assigned  for  the  annual  payment  of 
three  hundred  thousand  aspers,  the  pension  of 
an  Ottoman  prince,  who  was  detained  at  his 
request  in  the  Byzantine  court.  Yet  the  neigh* 
hours  of  Mahomet  might  tremble  at  the  severity 
with  which  a  youthful  monarch  reformed  the 
pomp  of  his  father's  household  :  the  expences 
of  luxury  were  applied  to  those  of  ambition,  and 

'  C«lapiii,  one  of  these  royal  infanti,  wat  ftaved  from  hit  eroel  bro« 
ther,  and  baptised  at  Rome  onder  the  name  of  Callistos  Otbamanns. 
The  emperor  Frederick  III.  presented  him  with  an  estate  in  Anstrfa, 
wiMre  he  ended  his  life ;  and  Cnspinian,  who  in  his  youth  cooTersed 
with  the  aged  prince  at  Vienna,  applnnds  his  piety  aad  wisdom  (dc 
CsMaribus,  p.  672,  67S). 
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«  useless  train  of  seven  thousand  falconer  u  was  chap. 
either  dismissed  from  his  service,  or  enlisted  in  |^^y^^' 
his  troops.  In  the  first  summer  of  bis  reign 
he  visited  with  an  army  the  Asiatic  provinces ; 
but  after  humbling  the  pride,  Mahomet  accept- 
ed the  submission,  of  the  Caramanian,  that  he 
might  not  be  diverted  by  the  smallest  obstacle 
from  the  execution  of  his  great  design/ 

The  mahometan,  and  more  especially  tli®^^*"^*5 
Turkish,  casuists  have  pronounced  that  no  pro*  Hahome^ 
mise  can  bind  the  faithful  against  the  interest 
and  duty  of  their  religion;  and  that  the  sultan 
may  abrogate  his  own  treaties  and  those  of  his 
predecessors.  The  justice  and  magnanimity  of 
Amurath  had  scorned  this  Immoral  privilege; 
Vut  his  son,  though  the  proudest  of  men,  could 
stoop  from  ambition  to  the  basest  arts  of  dissi- 
mulation and  deceit.  Peace  was  on  his  lips, 
while  war  was  in  his  heart;  he  incessautly  sigh* 
ed  for  the  possession  of  Constantinople;  and  the 
Greeks,  by  their  own  indiscretion,  afforded  the 
first  pretence  of  the  fatal  rupture.*    Instead  of 

^  See  the  aceessioD  of  Mahomet  11.  in  Dacai  (c.  Sft),  Phraoca  (1.  i^ 
c.  88,  h  iii,  c.  2),  CMoocondyUs  (1.  Yji,  p.  190).  and  Caotemir,  p.  90). 
1  Before  I  enter  on  the  rie^e  of  Comtan^ople  I  shall  observe,  that 
except  the  short  hints  of  Cantcmir  and  Lennclavins,  I  have  not  been 
ab¥  toob^on  any  Tnrklih  aacotmt  of  this  conqncst;  sach  an  aceovat 
as  we  possess  of  the  sief^e  of  Rhodes  of  Soliman  IL  (Memoires  de 
l*Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  nm,  p.  798-769).  I  most,  therefore, 
depend,  on  the  Greeks,  whose  prejudices,  in  some  degree,  are  subdned 
by  their  distress.  Onr  standard  teats  are  those  of  Dneas  (c  S4U4a), 
Phranza  (1.  iii,  c.  7-20),  Chalcocondyles  (U  Tiii,  p.  201-214),  and  I^e»- 
Mtfdos  Chiensis  (Historia  0.  P.  a  Turco  cxpugaatsB.  Norimberghis, 
.  1644,  in  quarto,  twenty  leafes).  The  last  of  these  narratives  is  the 
earliest  in  date,  since  it  was  composed  in  the  isle  of  Chios,  the  16th  of  ■ 
August  146$,  only  se?enty-nine  days  after  the  loss  of  the  dty,  and  In 
the  first  confusion  of  ideas  and  passions.    S«mc  hints  maj  be  added 

ftmt 
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CHAP,  labouring  to  be  forgotten,  their  ambassadors  par- 
^^^'tL  ^^^^  ^^^  camp,  to  deniand  the  payment,  and 
even  the  increase,  of  their  annual  stipend:  the 
divan  was  importuned  by  their  complaints,  and 
the  vizir,  a  secret  friend  of  the  christians,  was 
constrained  to  deliver  the  sense  of  his  brethreo« 
*'  Ye  foolish  and  miserable  Romans,"  said  Ca- 
lil,  •*  we  know  your  devices,  and  ye  are  igoo- 
"  rant  of  your  own  danger!  the  scrupulous  Ama- 
'•  rath  is  no  more;  his  throne  is  occupied  by  a 
'*  young  conqueror,  whom  no  laws  can  bind,  and 
.  **  no  obstacles  can  resist ;  and  if  you  escape  from 
"  his  hands,  give  praise  to  the  divine  clemency, 
*^  which  yet  delays  the  chastisement  of  your 
"  sins.  Why  do  ye  seek  to  affright  us  by^vain 
"  and  indirect  menaces?  Release  the  fugitive 
'*  Orchan,  crown  him  sultan  of  Romania ;  call 
**  theHungarians  from  beyond  the  Danube;  arm 
**  against  us  the  nations  of  the  West;  and  be 
**  assured  that  you  will  only  provoke  and  pre- 
"  cipitate  your  ruin."  But  if  the  fears  of  the 
ambassadors  were  alarmed  by  the  stern  Ian* 
guage  of  the  vizir,  they  were  soothed  by  the 
courteous  audience  and  friendly  speeches  of  the 
Ottoman  prince;  and  Mahomet  assured  them 
that,  on  his  return  to  Adrianople,  he  would  re* 
dress  the  grievances,  and  consult  the  true  in- 

Irom  an  epistle  of  cardinal  Isidore  (in  Ferragine  Reram  Tnrcicamm, 
ad  calcem  Chalcocondyl.  Qaaseri,  Basil,  1656)  to  pope  Nicholas  V., 
and  a  tract  of  Tbeodosins  Zyf^omala,  which  he  addressed  in  the  year 
1681  to  Martin  Cmsius  (Tarco  Oraecia,  1.  i,  p.  74-9&  Basil,  1684) . 
The  Tarions  facts  and  materials  are  briefly,  though  critically,  rrviewed 
by  Spondanns  a.  d.  1463,  No.  1-27).  The  hearsay  relations  of  Moa- 
•trekt  and  the  distant  Latina,  I  shall  take  IcaTO  to  disregard. 
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terest,  of  the  Greeks.  No  sooner  had  he  re-  chap. 
passed  the  Hellespont,  than  he  issued  a  manr  ^^^"'- 
date  to  suppress  their  pension,  and  to  expel  their 
officers  from  the  banks  of  the  Stfyujon:  in  this 
measure  he  betrayed  an  hostile  mind ;  and  the 
second  order  announced,  and  in  some  degree 
commenced,  the  siege  of  Constantinople.  In 
the  narrow  pass  of  the  fiosphorus,  an  Asiatic 
fortress  had  formerly  been  raised  by  his  grand- 
father: in  the  opposite  situation,  on  the  Eu- 
ropean side,  he  resolved  to  erect  a  moYe  formid- 
able castle ;  and  a  thousand  masons  were  com- 
manded to  assemble  in  the  spring  on  a  spot 
named  Asomaton,  about  five  miles  from  the 
Greek  metropolis."  Persuasion  is  the  re*source 
of  the  feeble;  and  the  feeble  can  seldom  per- 
suade: the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  attempt- 
ed, without  success,  to  divert  Mahomet  from  the 
execution  of  bis  design.  They  represented  that 
his  grandfather  had  solicited  the  permission  of 
Manuel  to  build  a  castle  on  his  own  territories; 
but  that  this  double  fortification,  which  would 
command  the  strait,  could  only  tend  to  violate 
the  alliance  of  the  nations;  to  intercept  the  La- 
tins who  traded  in  the  Black  sea,  and  perhaps  to 
annihilate  the  subsistence  of  the  city.  **  I  form 
"  no  enterprise,"  replied  the  perfidious  sultan, 
''  against  the  city;  but  the  empire  of  Constan- 

•  ^ 

*  The  sitoatioD  of  the  fortreM,  and  the  topography  of  the  Botplio- 
ns,  arc  best  learned  from  Peter  Gylliot  (de  Boapboro  Tbncio,  L  it, 
el  la).  Leonclavius  (Pandect,  p.  445),  and  Toumefort  (Voyage  dans 
le  Levant,  torn,  ii,  lettre  xt,  p.  443, 444) ;  but  I  mast  regret  the  map, 
or  plan,  which  Toumefort  sent  to  the  French  minister  of  the  i 
T\\c  itradiT  may  tarn  back  to  vol.  Ui,  ch.  17,  of  this  history. 
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CHAP.  *'  tioople  18  measured  by  her  walls.  Have  yoa 
LXviiL  it  fo|.gQt  t[jg  distress  to  which  my  father  was  re- 
Character  "  ^uced,  whcD  you  formed  a  league  with  the 
ofMaho-  <<  Hungarians;  when  they  invaded  our  country 
"^  '  ''by  land,  and  the  Hellespont  was  occupied  by 
''  the  French  gallies?  Amurath  was  compelled 
''  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus;  and 
''  your  strength  was  not  equal  to  your  malevo- 
''  lence.  I  was  then  a  child  at  Adrianople;  the 
''  Moslems  trembled;  and^for  a  while,  the^a- 
"  howrif  insulted  our  disgrace.  But  when  ray 
''  father  had  triumphed  in  the  field  of  Wama,  he 
''  vow.ed  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  western  shore,  and 
''  that  vow  it  is  itay  duty  to  accomplish.  Have 
''  ye  the  right,  have  ye  the  power,  to  controul 
*'  my  actions  on  my  own  ground?  For  that 
''ground  i$  my  own:  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
"  Bosphorus,  Asia  is  inhabited  by  the  Turks,  aod 
"  £urope  is  deserted  by  the  Romans.  Return, 
"  and  inform  your  king,  that  the  present  Otto- 
"  man  is  hx  different  from  his  predecessors;  that 
"  kU  resolutions  surpass  their  wishes;  and  that 
"  he  performs  mare  than  they  could  resolve.  Re- 
"  turn  in  safety — but  the  next  who  delivers  a 
"  similar  message  may  expect  to  be  flayed  alive." 
After  this  declaration,  Constantine,  the  first  of 

"  The  opprobrious  Dame  which  the  Turks  bestow  on  the  infidels  b 
cxprested  Kmimtf  by  Dncas,  and  giaamr  by  Leuoclavias  and  the  modems. 
The  former  term  is  derived  by  Dacang e  (Gloss.  Grsec.  torn,  i,  p.  530) 
(mmi  KuCfHifiFy  la  Tttlgar  Gceek,  a  tottoise  as  danotuig  a  retrograde  mo- 
tion from  the  fiiitli*  Bat,  alas  1  igthow  is  no  more  than  fl«6cr,  which 
was  taantferred  from  the  Persian  to  the  Tnikisb  language,  from  the 
womhippert  of  fire  to  those  of  tlie  enicifim  (d'Herbelot,  Bibliot.  Orient. 
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the  Greeks  in  spirit  m  Id  raoJc,*  had  detera^Qtd  chap. 
to  unsbeath  the  sword,  and  to  resist  the  approach  ^^^'^^ 
and  establishment  of  the  Turks  on  tbe  JBospho-  '""'***' 
TUB.     He  was  disarmed  by  the  advice  of  his  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  ministers,  who  recommended  a 
system  less  generous,  and  even  less  prudent,  tbap 
his  own,  to  approve  their  patience  and  long-sii^^ 
fering,  to  brand  the  Ottoman  with  the  name  and 
guilt  of  an  aggressor,  and  to  depend  on  chancre 
and  time  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  fort^  which  could  not  long  be  maintain- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  and  populous  ^ 
city.     Amidst  hope  and  fear,  tbe  fears,  of  the 
wise  and  the  hopes  of  the  jcredulous,  the  winter    * 
rolled  away ;  tbe  proper  business  of  each  man, 
and  each  hour,  was  postponed;  and  the  Greeks 
shut  their  eyes  against  the  impending  danger, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  spring,  and  the  sultan  de- 
cided the  assurance  of  their  ruin. 

Of  a  master  who  never  forgives^  the  orders  are  He  boiids 
seldom  disobeyed.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  J/^^*^*** 
the  appointed  spot  of  Asomaton  was  covered  with  ^^^^^^^ 
an  active  swarm  of  Turkish  artificers;  and  the  March* 
materials  by  sea  and  land  were  diligently  trans- 
ported from  Europe  and  Asia.>*    Tbe  lime  had 
heen  burnt  in  Gataphrygia ;  the  timber  was  cut 

*  Phinoia  doet  Justice  to  his  master^s  sense  and  courage.    Callidila. 
tcm  hominb  aon  ffnoras  kopetator  prior  arma  moicre  coastitoity  and  ^ 
itigmatisei  the  foUy  of  the  cnm^sacri  tiun  profani  proceres^  which  he 
had  heard,  amentes  spe  vans  pasci.    Docas  was  not  a  priYy-cooa- 
scUor. 

*  Instead  of  this  clear  and  consistent  account,  the  'tnrkish  Annais 
(Cantemir,  p.  97)  rerired  the  foolish  tale  of  the  ox's  hide,  and  Dido'a 
Btratogem  in  the  foundation  of  Carthage.  These  annals  (unless  we  ace 
swayed  by  an  antichristian  prejudice)  are  hi  less  valaabk;  than  fl^ 
Greek  histbrians; 


<»»V»1%»»1»»> 
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CHAP,  down  m  the  woods  of  Heraclea  and  Nicomedia; 

Lxvm.  ^p  j  jjjg  stones  were  dug  from  the  Anatolian 
quarries.  Each  of  the  thousand  masons  was 
assisted  by  two  workmen ;  and  a  measure  of  two 
cubits  was  marked  for  their  daily  task.  The 
fortress^  was  built  in  a  triangular  form;  each 
angle  was  flanked  by  a  strong  and  massy  tower; 
one  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  two  along  the 
•ea-shore;  a  thickness  of  twenty-Cwo  feet  was 
assigned  for  the  walls,  thirty  for  the  towers; 
and  the  whole  building  was  covered  with  a  solid 
platform  of  lead.  Mahomet  himself  pressed  and 
directed  the  work  with  indefatigable  ardour: 
his  three  vizirs  claimed  the  honour  of  finishing 
their  respective  towers ;  the  zeal  of  the  cadhis 
emulated  that  of  the  janizaries ;  the  meanest  la- 
bour was  ennobled  by  the  service  of  God  aod 
the  sultan;  and  the  diligence  of  the  multitude 
was  quickened  by  the  eye  of  a  despot,  whose 
smile  was  the  hope  of  fortune,  and  whose  frown 
was  the  messenger  of  death.  The  Greek  em- 
peror beheld,  with  terror,  the  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  the  work;  and  vainly  strove,  by  flat- 
tery and  gifts,  to  assuage  an  implacable  foe, 
who  sought,  and  secretly  fomented,  the  slightest 
occasion  of  a  quarrel.  Such  occasions  must 
soon  and  inevitably  be  found.  The  ruins  of 
stately  churches,  and  even  the  marble  columns 
which  had  been  consecrated  to  St  Michael  the 
archangel,  were  employed  without  scruple  by 

^  In  the  dbneDiipiit  of  thii  fortress,  the  old  easfle  of  Europe*  PhnBn 
does  not  evacUy  agree  wiUi  Chalcocondyles,  whose  description  hu 
been  Terified  on  the  spot  by  his  editor  LenncUnns. 
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the.profane  and  rapacious  Moslems;  and  some  chap. 
christians,  who  presumed  to  oppose  the  removal,  ,^,^^JI^ 
received  from  their  hands  the  crovirn  of  martyr- -    . 
dom.      Constantine  had   solicited   a  Turkish 
guard  to  protect  the  fields  and  harvests  of  his 
subjects:  the  guard  was  fixed;  but  their  first 
order  was  to  allow  free  pasture  to  the  mules  and 
horses  of  the  camp,  and  to  defend  their  brethren 
if  they  should  be  molested  by  the  natives.    The 
retinue  of  an  Ottoman  chief  had  left  their  horses 
to  pass  the  night  among  the  ripe  corn ;  the  da- 
mage was  felt;  the  insult  was  resented;  and  se- 
veral of  both  nations  were  slain  in  a  tumultuous 
conflict.     Mahomet  listened   with    joy  to  the 
complaint;  and  a  detachment  was  commanded 
to  exterminate  the  giiilty  village:  the  guilty  had 
fled ;  but  forty  innocent  and  unsuspecting  reapers 
were  massacred  by  the  soldiers.     Till  this  pro-  The  TuA^ 
vocation,  Constantinople  had  been  open  to  the  j^V' 
visits  of  commerce  and  curiosity:  on  the  first 
alarm,  the  gates  were  shut ;  but  the  emperor, 
still  anxious  for  peace,  released  on  the  third  day 
bis  Turkish  captives;'  and  expressed,  in  a  last 
message,  the  firm  resignation  of  a  christian  and 
a  soldier.     **  Since  neither  oaths,  nor  treaty,  nor 
*'  submission,  can  secure  peace,  pursue,'*  said  he 
"  to  Mahomet,   "  your  impious  warfare.     My        ^ 
*'  trust  is  in  God  alone:  if  it  should  please  h*m 
^*  to  mollify  your  heart,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the 
"  happy  change ;  if  he  delivers  the  city  into 

'  Among  tbeie  were  wme  pafet  of  Mahomet,  so  eomdoni  of  hit  is- 
cioimble  rigoor,  that  tbej  begged  to  lote  their  headf  m  the  city  «Dtee» 
they  eoold  rctuni  before  rantet 
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CHAP.   '^  your  bdndfl,  I  submit  without  a  murmar  to  bii 
.!:!^y"i ''  holy  will.     But  until  the  Judge  of  the  earth 
"  shall  pronounce  between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to 
"  live  and  die  in  the  defence  of  my  people."   The 
sultan's  answer  was  hostile  and  decisive:  his 
fortifications  were  completed;   and  before  bis 
^'*-*>    departure  for  Adrianople,  he  stationed  a  vigi- 
lant  Aga  and  four  hundred  janizaries  to  lery  a 
tribute  of  the  ships  of  every  nation  that  shoold 
pass  within  the  reach  of  their  canmrn.     A  Ve- 
netian vessel,  refusing  obedience  to  the  new  lords 
of  the  Bosphorus,  was)  sunk  witb  a  single  bullet. 
The  master  aud  thirty  sailors  escaped  in  the 
boat;  but  they  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  parte: 
the  chief  was  impaled ;  his  companions  were  be- 
headed ;  and  the  historian  Ducas*  beheld,  at  De- 
motica,  their  bodies  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts. 
The  siege  of  Constantinople  was  deferred  till  the 
ensuing  spring;  but  an  Ottoi^anarmy  marched 
into  the  M orea  to  divert  the  force  of  the  brothers 
A.D.145S  of  Constantine.     At  this  era  of  calamity,  one  of 
these  princes,  the  despot  Thomas,  was  blessed 
or  afflicted  with  the  birth  of  a  son ;  *^  the  last 
"  heir,**  says  the  plaintive  Phranza,  "  of  the  last 
"  spark  of  the  Roman  empite."' 
Prepan-       The  Greeks  and  the  Turks  pasded  an  anxious 
thesiegeof^nd   slccpless  winter:    the  former   were    kept 
Sp!?"**'  *wake  by  their  fears,  the  latter  by  their  hopes; 
both  by  the  preparations  of  defence  and  attack; 

*  Dacat,  c.  S5.  Phranza  (I.  iii,  c  d),  /who  had  sailed  in  bis  Teiseli 
commemorates  the  Venetian  pilot  as  a  martyr. 

*  Auctnm  est  Palaeologoram  genni,  et  imperii  snccestor,  panrsqa^ 
Romanormn  scintiUc  hftres  natas,  Andreas,  &c.  (PhnHun,  l.iS^  c.7> 
The  strong  expression  was  inspired  by  his  feelings. 
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nA  the  two  emperonv  iv1k>  had  tbe  oiost  to  lose  chap. 
or  to  gain,  were  tbe  most  deeply  affected  by  the  ^^^^^ 
national  seatioieat.  In  Mahomet,  that  seDtimeDt  1^^1452^ 
was  iuflamed  by  the  airdour  oi  hi»  yo^th  and^^^' 
temper:  be  amused  hia  leiaare  with  building  at  ApVu. 
Adriaooi^e''  the  lofty  palace  of  JehanNuma  (the 
watch-tower  of.  the  world);  but  hia  serious 
thoughts  were  irrevocably  bent  on  the  conquest 
of  the  city  of  CaBsar.  At  the  dead  of  night,  about 
the  second  watch,  he  started  from  his  bed,  and 
commanded  the  instant  attendance  of  his  prime 
Tizir.  The  message,  the  hour,  the  prince,  and 
bis  own  situation,  alarmed  the  guilty  conscience 
of  Calil  Basha;  who  had  possessed  the  confi- 
dence,  and  advised  the  restoration,  of  Amuratlw 
On  the  accession  of  the  son»  the  vizir  was  con- 
firmed in  his  oj£ce  and  the  appearances  of  fa* 
vour;  but  the  veteran  statesman  was  not  insen- 
sible that  he  trode  on  a  thin  and  slippery  ice, 
which  might  break  under  his  footsteps,  and 
plunge  him  in  the  abyss.  His  friendship  for  the 
christians,  which  might  be  innocent  uuder  the 
late  reign,  had  stigmatised  him  with  the  name  of 
GabourOrtachi,  or  foster-brother  of  the  infidels;' 
and  his  avarice  entertained  a  venal  and  treason- 
able correspondence,  which  was  detected  and 
punished  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.    On 

*  Cantemir,  p.  97,  M.  The  sultan  ww  cither  do«btM  of  hit  co»> 
qnest,  or  ignerant  'of  tbe  taperior  merits  ef  CoastaatfaMple.  A  ckf  or 
a  kiogden  may  tonetiBies  be  mined  by  tbe  imperial  fodone  of  their 
'^vereign* 

'  2«n^»t^fc,  by  the  president  Cousin,  is  translated  per<  noorriciei^ 
Host  correctly  indeed  from  tbe  Latin  Tersion  ^  but  in  bis  baste,  he  bat 
overlooked  the  note  by  which  Ismael  Boillaad  (ad  Ducam,  c.  Si) 
«eknowledf es  and  rectifies  his  own  error. 
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CHAP,  receiving  the  royal  mandate,  he  embraced^  per- 
J"^^^"  haps  for  the  last  time,  his  wife  and  children, 
filled  a  cup  with  pieces  of  gold,  hastened  to  the 
palace^  adored  the  sultan,  and  offered,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oriental  custom,  the  slight  tribute  of 
his  duty  and  gratitude/    "  It  is  not  my  wish," 
said  Mahomet,  *'  to  resume  my  gifts,  but  rather 
^^  to  heap  and  multiply  them  on  thy  head.     In 
'^  my  turn  I  ask  a  present  far  more  valuable  and 
"  important; — Constantinople."      As   soon   as 
the  vizir  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  "  the 
'*  same  God,"  said  he,  *'  who  has  already  given 
**  thee  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
^*  will  not  deny  the  remnant,  and  the  capital. 
*'  His  providence,  and  thy  power,  assure  thy 
*^  success;  and  myself,  with  the  rest  of  thy  faith- 
**  ful  slaves,  will  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes.** 
"  Lala,"  (or  perceptor),  continued  the  sultan, 
"  do  you  see. this  pillow?  all  the  night,  in  my 
*^  agitation,  I  have  pulled  it  on  one  side  and  on 
'Mhe  other;  I  have  risen  from  my  bed,  again 
^*  have  I  lain  down ;  yet  sleep  has  not  visited 
"  these  weary  eyes.     Beware  of  the  gold  and 
*'  silver  of  the  Romans :  in  arms  we  are  superior; 
'*  and  with  the  aid  of  God,    and  the  prayers  of 

y  The  OricoUl  caitom  of  never  appeariDi;  without  gifb  before  a  so- 
rereif n  or  a  superior  it  ot  hi^h  antiqoity,  aud  leemi  analogom  with 
dM  idea  of  lacrifi^e,  still  m^vt  ancient  and  nnWersal.  See  the  ezan- 
fries  of  sneh  Peffsian  fills,  £lian.  Hut  Var.  1.  i,  c.  SI,  S2,  St. 

^  The  LOm  of  the  Tnrks  (Cantemir,  p.  S4),  and  tih^lWa  of  the 
Greeks  (Docas,  c.  S5X  are  derired  fnm  the  natnral  langaage  of  chil- 
dren \  and  it  may  be  obsenred,  that  all  sneh  primitiTe  words  which  de- 
note their  parents,  are  the  limple  repetition  of  one  syllable,  coi^Micd 
of  a  labial  or  dental  consonant  and  an  open  vowel  (des  Broises,  Me- 
ebanainie  des  Langnes,  torn,  i,  p.  SS1-A47J. 
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**  the  prophet,  we  shall  speedily  become  masters  chap. 
•*  of  Constantinople."    To  sound   the  disposi-  ^^^"^- 
tion  of  his  soldiers,  he  often  wandered  through 
the  streets  alone,  and  in  disguise;  and  it  was 
fatal  to  discover  the  sultan,  when  he  wished  to 
escape  from   the  vulgar  eye.    His  hours  were 
spent  in  delineating  the  plan  of  the  hostile  city; 
in  debating  with  his  generals  and  engineers  on 
what  spot  he  should  erect  his  batteries;  on  which 
side  he  should  assault   the   walls;    where   he 
should  [spring  his   mines;    to  what   place  he     • 
should  apply  his  scaling-ladders:  and  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day  repeated  and  proved  the  lucu- 
brations of  the  night. 

Among  the  implements  of  destruction,  he  stu-  Thc^grreat 
died  with  peculiar  care  the  recent  and  tremen- 5riIIhome(u 
dous  discovery  of  the  Latins;  and  his  artillery 
surpassed  whatever  had  yet  app^red  in  the 
world.  A  founder  of  cannon^  a  Dane  or  Hunga- 
riaD,whohad  been  almost  starvedin  theGreek  ser- 
vice, deserted  to  the  Moslems,  and  wias  liberally 
entertained  by  the  Turkish  sultan.  Mahomet 
was  satisfied  with  the  answer  to  his  first  ques« 
tion,  which  he  eagerly  pressed  on  the  artist. 
'*  Am  I  able  to  cast  a  cannon  capable  of  throw-* 
''  ing  a  ball  or  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  batter 
''  the  walls  of  Constantinople  ?"  ''  I  am  not  ig- 
''  norant  of  their  strength ;  but  were  they  more 
''  solid  than  those  of  Babylon,  I  could  oppose 
'*  an  engine  of  superior  power:  the  position  and 
'*  management  of  that  engine  must  be  left  to  your 
"  engineers."  On  this  assurance,  a  foundery 
was  established  at  Adrianople;  the  metal  was 

VOL.  XII,  o 
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CHAP,  prepared;  «nd  at  the  end  of  tbreemwUifi,  U«- 
Lxvui.  ^^^  produced  a  piece  of  brass  ordDance  of  stu- 
pendous,  and  almost  incredible,  magnitude:  a 
measure  of  twelve  palms  is  assigned  to  the  bore; 
and  the  stone  bullet  weighed  above  six  hundred 
pounds/  A  vacant  place  before  the  new  palace 
was  chosen  for  the  first  experiment;  but  to  pre- 
vent the  sudden  and  mischievous  eflfects  of  asto^ 
nishment  and  fear,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
that  the  cannon  would  be  discharged  tlie  ensu- 
ing day.  The  explosion  was  felt  or  heard  in  a 
circuit  of  an  hundred  furlongs;  the  bcdl,  by  the 
force  of  gunpowder,  was  driven  above  a  mile; 
and  on  the  spot  where  it  fell,  it  buried  itself  a 
fathom  deep  in  the  ground.  For  the  convey* 
ance  of  this  destructive  engine,  a  frame  or  car* 
riage  of  thirty  wagons  was  linked  together,  and 
drawn  along  by  a  team  of  sixty  oxen:  two  hun- 
dred men  on  both  sides  were  stationed  to  poise 
or  support  the  rolling  weight;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  workmen  marched  before  to  smooth  the  way 
and  repair  the  bridges;  and  near  two  months 
were  employed  in  a  laborious  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  A  lively  philosopher^ 
,  derides  on  this  occasion  the  credulity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  obs(erves,  with  much  reason,  that  we 

*  The  Attic  talent  weighed  aboat  sixty  minae,  or  aToirdupol^  ponndi 
(tee  Hooper  on  Ancient  Weights,  Measures,  Ice.)  j  bat  among  the  uo- 
dem  Greeks,  that  classic  appellation  was  extended  to  a  weight  of  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty^fire  pounds  (Ducange  TsXArrw). 
Leonardos  Chiensis  measured  the  ball  or  stone  of  the  teeomd  cannon: 
L«pidem,  qui  pahnis  undecim  ex  meif  ambibat  in  gyro. 

^  See  Voltaire  (Hist.  Generale,  c.  xci,  p.  SM,  296).  He  was  ambi- 
tions of  oniverMl  monarchy ;  and  the  poet  frequently  aspires  to  the 
name  4ind  style  of  an  astronomer,  a  chemist,  &c. 
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should  always  distrust  the  exaggerations  of  a  chap. 
▼anquisbed  people.     He  calculates,  that  a  ball,  *^v^ 
even  of  two  hundred  pounds,  would  require  a  '"'"''^'* 
chaise  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  pow- 
der; and  that  the  stroke  would  be  feeble  and  im- 
potent, since  not  a  fifteeiith  part  of  the  mass 
could  be  inflamed  at  the  same  moment.     A 
stranger  as  I  am  to  the  art  of  destruction,  I  can 
discern  that  the  modern  improvements  of  artil- 
lery prefer  the  number  of  pieces  to  the  weight  of 
metal ;  the  quickness  of  the  fire  to  the  sound,  or 
even  the  consequence,  of  a  single  explosion. 
Yet  I  dare  not  reject  the  positive  and  unanimous 
evidence  of  contemporary  writers;  nor  can  it 
seem  .improbable,  that  the  first  artists,  in  their 
rude  and  ambitious  efforts,  should  have  trans- 
gressed the  standard  of  moderation.    A  Turkish 
cannon,  more  enormous  than  that  of  Mahomet, 
still  guards  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles; 
and  if  the  use  be  inconvenient,  it  has  been  found 
on  a  late  trial  that  the  effect  was  far  from  con- 
temptible.   A  stone  bullet  of  eleven  hundred 
pounds  weight  was  once  discharged  with  three 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of  powder;  at  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  it  sl^ivered  into 
three  rocky  fragments,  traversed  the  strait,  and 
leaving  the  waters  in  a  foam,   again  rose  and 
bounded  i^inst  the  opposite  hilL'' 

*  The  Baron  de  Tott  (torn,  iii,  p.  86^9),  who  fortified  the  Darda. 
nelles  against  the  Rotfiani,  detcribet  in  a  lively,  and  even  comic, 
ttrain  hit  own  prowess,  and  the  consternation  of  the  Tnrks.  Bot 
that  adveatnroiu  trareller  docs  not  pofsesa  the  art  of  gahiing  our  con- 
fidence 
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eHAP.      While  Mahomet  threatened  the  capital  of  the 
Lxviii.  gj^gf  iijg  Greek  emperor  implored  with  ferveat 
Mahomet  P^J^^^  'b®  assistance  of  earth  and  heaven.  But 
II.  forms  the  invisible  powers  were  deaf  to  his  supplica- 
CwutS^  tions;  and  Christendom  beheld  with  indifierence 
^^lisz,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  while  she  derived  at 
April  6.    igj^gj  ^Qj^e  promise  of  supply  from  the  jealous 
and  temporal  policy  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt  Some 
states  were  too  weak,  and  others  too  remote;  by 
some  the  danger  was  considered  as  imaginary, 
by  others   as  inevitable:  the  Western  princes 
were  involved  in  their  endless  and  domestic 
quarrels;  and  the  Roman  pontiff  was, exasper- 
ated by  the  falsehood  or  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks. 
Instead  of  employing  in  their  favour  the  arms 
and  treasures  of  Italy,  Nicholas  the  fifth  had 
foretold  their  approaching  ruin;  and  his  honour 
was  engaged  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pro- 
phecy.    Perhaps  he  was  softened  by  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  their  distress ;  but  his  compassion  was 
tardy ;  his  efforts  were  faint  and  unavailing;  and 
Constantinople  had  fallen,  before  the  squadrons 
of  Genoa  and  Venice  could  sail  from  their  har- 
bours.*^   Even  the  princes  of  the  Morea  and  of 
the  Greek  islands  affected  a  cold  neutrality;  the 
Genoese  colony  of  Galatia  n^ociated  a  private 
treaty;  and  the  sultan  indulged  them  in  the  de* 
lusive  hope,  that  by  his  clemency  they  might  sur* 
vive  the  ruin  of  the  empire.    A  plebeian  crowd, 

*  Nod  aodirit,  mdignom  dacens,  tays  the  honeit  Antoninnt;  Dot  as 

the  Roman  court  was  afterwards  grieved  and  ashamed,  we  find  the 

more^  coartly  expression  of  Platina,  in  animo  fiiisse  pontifici  jurare 

Oiweos,  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Aieas  Sylvius,  stmetnni  clasifm^ 

.    4KC.  (Snond.  a.  d.  las,  N«.  S). 
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ttid  some  Byzantine  nobles,  basely  ivithdrew  chap. 
from  the  danger  of  their  country ;  and  the  ava-  ^^^'- 
rice  of  the  rich  denied  the  emperor,  and  reserved 
for  the  Turks,  the  secret  treasures  ivhich  might 
have  raised  in  Uieir  defence  whole  armies  of  mer- 
cenaries.* The  indigent  and  solitary  prince  pre- 
pared however  to  sustain  his  formidable  adver- 
sary; but  if  his  courage  were  equal  to  the  p^ril, 
his  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  contest.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the  Turkish  van- 
guard swept  the  towns  and  villages  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Constantinople:  submission  was  i^pared 
and  protected;  whatever  presumed  to  resist  was 
exterminated  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Greek 
places  on  the  Black  sea,  Mesembria,  Acheloum, 
and  Bizon,  surrendered  on  the  first  summons; 
Selybria  alone  deserved  the  honours  of  a  siege 
or  blockade;  and  the  bold  'inhabitants,  while 
they  were  invested  by  land,  launched  their  boats, 
pillaged  the  opposite  coast  of  Cyzicus,  and  sold 
their  captives  in  the  public  market.  But  on  the 
approach  of  Mahomet  himself  all  was  silent  and 
prostrate:  he  first  halted  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles;  and  from  thence  advancing  in  battle 
array,  planted  before  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus 
the  imperial  standard ;  and,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
April,  formed  the  memorable  siege  of  Gonstan* 
tinople. 


*  Antonio,  in  Proem. — EpUt  Cardinal.  Itidor.  ^pnd  SpondaaiMi} 
and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  has  happily  seiaed  this  ch»i 
racteristic  drcnmstaoce. 

The  groaning  Greeks  dig  np  the  golden  csrcnis, 
The  accnmnlated  wealth  or  hoarding  ages^    . 
That  wealth  which,  granted  to  their  weeping  prince^ 
He  rang*d  tmbatUed  nations  at  their  gates. 
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CHAP.  The  troopsof  Asia  and  Europe  extended  oa 
ll^!^L  the  right  and  left  frond  the  Propontis  to  the  bar- 
F«rc€f  of  hour:  the  janizaries  in  the  front  were  stationed 
**"''^^^  before  the  sultanas  tent;  the  Ottoman  line  was 
covered  by  a  deep  entrenchment;  and  a  subor- 
dinate army  inclosed  the  suburb  of  Galata,  and 
watched  the  doubtful  faith  of  the  Genoese.  Tbe 
inquisitive  Philelphus,  who  resided  in  Greece 
about  thirty  years  before  the  siege,  is  confident, 
that  all  the  Turkish  forces,  of  any  name  or  yaloe, 
could  not  exceed  the  number  of  sixty  thousand 
horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot ;  and  he  upbraids 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  nations,  who  bad  tamely 
yielded  to  a  handful  of  barbarians.  Sach  in- 
deed might  be  the  regular  establishment  of  the 
capiculi/  tbe  troops  of  the  porte,  who  marched 
with  the  prince,  and  were  paid  from  his  royal 
treasury.  But  the  bashaws,  in  their  respective 
governments,  maintained  or  levied  a  provincial 
militia;  many  lands  were  held  by  a  nrilitarj 
tenure;  many  volunteers  were  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  spoil ;  and  the  sound  of  the  holy  tram- 
pet  invited  a  swarm  of  hungry  and  fearless  fana- 
tics, who  might  contribute  at  least  to  multiply 
the  terrors,  and  in  a  first  attack  to  blunt  the 
swords,  of  the  christians.  The  whole  mass  of 
the  Turkish  powers  is  magnified  by  Ducas,  Chal- 
condyles,  and  Leonard  of  Chios,  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men;  but 

'  The  palatine  troops  are  styled  Capiadiy  the  provincials,  StfutcuK; 
and  most  of  the  names  and  instltntions  of  tbe  Turkish  mQitia  adkttd 
before  the  Goasn  N^mith  of  SoUaHui  II,  from  which,  and  his  own  expe- 
lience,  cout  Marsigtt  has  composed  hb  military  state  of  the  Ottomsa 
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Phranz^  was  a  less  remote  and  more  accurate  chap. 
judge;  and  his  precise  definition  of  two  hundred  ^^viii. 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  does  not  exceed  the  ' 

measure  of  experience  and  probability. >    The 
navy  of  the  besiegers  was  less  formidable;  the 
Propontis  was  overspread  with  three  hundred 
and  twenty  sail ;  but  of  these  no  more  than  eigh- 
teen sail  could  be  rated  as  gallies  of  war;  and 
the  greater  part  must  be  degraded  to  the  con- 
dition of  storeships  and  transports,  which  poured 
into  the  camp  fresh  supplies  of  men,  ammuni- 
tion,  and  provisions.     lu  her  last  decay,  Con- of  the 
stantinople  was  still  peopled  with  more  than  an  ®'**^* 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  but  these  num- 
bers are  found  in  the  accounts,  not  of  war,  but 
of  captivity;  and  they  mostly  consisted  of  me- 
chanics, of  priests,  of  women,  and  of  men  devoid 
of  that  spirit  which  even  women  have  sometimes 
exerted  for  the  common  safety.     I  can  suppose, 
1  could  almost  excuse,  the  reluctance  of  sub- 
jects to  serve  on  a  distant  frontier,  at  the  will  of 
a  tyrant;  but  the  man  who  dares  not  expose  his 
life  in  the  defence  of  his  children  and  bis  pro- 
perty has  lost  in  society  the  first  and  most  active 
energies  of  nature.     By  the  emperor's  command, 
a  particular  inquiry  had  been  made  through  the 
streets  and  houses,  how  many  of  the  citizens,  or 
even  of  the  monks,  were  able  and  willing  to  betfr 
arms  for  their  country.    The  lists  were  intrusted 

*  The  obtervation  of  Philelphiu  it  approTcd  by  Cnt^iniui  in  the 
yetr  1S06  (de  Cciaribas,  in  Epilog,  de  MilitiA  TnrdcA,  p.  1197).  Man- 
•i<U  proTcs  that  the  effective  armies  of  the  I'arks  are  mnch  lew  b»- 
meroQi  than  they  appear.  In  tb*e  army  that  besieged  CoiiatnotiiMpIc^ 
Leonardui  Chientii  reclioBs  do  more  than  15,000  janisarict 
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CHAP,   to  Fhranza;*"  and,  after  a  diligent  addition,  he 
Lxviii.  informed  his  master,  with  grief  and  surprise,  that 
the  national  defence  was  reduced  to  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy  Romans.     Be- 
tween Constantine  and  his  faithful  minister,  this 
comfortless  secret  was  preserved;  and  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  sLields,    cross-bows,   and 
muskets,  was  distributed  from  the  arsenal  to  the 
city  bands.     They  derived  some  accession  from 
a  body  of  two  thousand  strangers,  under  the 
command  of  John  Justiniani,  a  noble  Genoese ;  a 
liberal  donative  was  advanced  to  these  auxilia- 
ries; and  a  princely  recompence,  the  isleof  Lem- 
nos,  was  promised  to  the  valour  and  victory  of 
their  chief.     A  strong  chain  was  drawn  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour:  it  was  supported  by 
some  Greek  and  Italian  vessels  of  war  and  mer- 
chandise; and  the  ships  of  every  christian  na- 
tion, that  successively  arrived  from  Gandia  and 
the  Black  sea,  were  detained  for  the  public  ser- 
yice.     Against  the  powers  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, a  city  of  the  extent  of  thirteen,  perhaps  of 
sixteen,  miles  was  defended  by  a  scanty  garri- 
son of  seven  or  eight  thousand  soldiers.     Europe 
and  Asia  were  open  to  the  besiegers;  but  the 
strength  and  provisions  of  the   Greeks  most 
sustain  a  daily  decrease;    nor  could  they  in- 
dulge the  expectation  of  any  foreign  succour  or 
supply. 
The  primitive  Romans  would  have  drawn 

*  EgOf  eidcm  ijmp.)  tebeDas  extribai  oon  abiqne  dolore  et  mcesti- 
tia,  manf itqae  apod  nos  daot  aliit  occoltoi  namenis  (Phnusza,  1.  iii, 
c.  S).  With  lome  indnlgenee  for  natural  prejndicef,  we  cannot  desiit 
a  more  authentic  witneis,  not  only  of  public  focti,  but  of  priutt 
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their  swords  ip  the  resolution  of  death  or  con^    chap. 
quest.     The  primitive  christians  might  have  em-  ^-^viii. 
braced  each  other ,  and  awaited  in  patience  and  IT 'T' 
charity  the  stroke  of  martyrdom ;  bnt  the  Greeks  of  the  two 
of  Constantinople  were  animated  only  by  the  spi- 1.  ofma 
rit  of  religion,  and  that  spirit  was  productive  only  ^**  ^ 
of  animosity  and  discord.     Before  his  death,  the 
emperor  John  Palsologus  had  renounced  the 
unpopular  measure  of  an  union  with  the  Latins; 
nor  was  the  idea  revived^  till  the  distress  of  his 
brother  Constantine  imposed  a  last  trial  of  flat- 
tery and  dissimulation.'    With  the  demand  of 
temporal  aid,  his  ambassadors  were  instructed 
to  mingle  the  assurance  of  spiritual  obedience: 
his  neglect  of  the  church  was  excused  by  the 
urgent  cares  of  the  state;    and  his  orthodox 
wishes  solicited  the  pi'esence  of  a  Roman  legate. 
The  Vatican  had  been  too  often  deluded;  yet 
the  signs  of  repentance  could  not  decently  be 
overlooked ;  a  legate  was  more  easily  granted 
than  an  army;  and  about  six  months  before  the 
final  destruction,  the  cardinal  Isidore  of  Russia 
appeared  in  that  character  with  a  retinue  of 
priests  and  soldiers.    The  epiperor  saluted  him 
as  a  friend  and  father;  respectfully  listened  to 
his  public  and  private  sermons;  and  with  the 
mo9t  obsequious  of  the  clergy  and  laymen  sub- 
scribed the  act  of  union,  as  it  had  been  ratified 
in  the  council  of  Florence.    On  the  twelfth  of 
December,  the  two  nations,  in  the  church  of  St 

*  In  Spoadaoiis,  the  oamtivc  of  the  imioii  U  not  only  partial,' bot 
imperfect.  The  bishop  of  Palmicrs  died  ia  1642,  and  the  history  of 
Bacas,  which  represents  these  scenes  (e.  S6,  ST)  with  such  truth  and 
spirit,  was  not  printed  till  the  year  1649.    - 
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CHAP.  Sophia,  joined  in  ttie  communion  of  sacrifice  and 
Lxviii.  pf^y^r .  nQij  the  tiamM  of  the  two  pontiffs  were 
solemnly  commemorated ;  the  names  Of  Nicbolas 
the£ftb,  the  vicar  of  Christy  and  of  the  patriarch 
Gr^;ory,  who  had-  been  driven  into  exile  by  a 
rebellions  people. 
Md'fi^     But  the  dress  and  language  of  the  Latin  priest 
gjjjof  the  ^ho  officiated  at  the  altar  were  an  object  of  Ken- 
dal; and  it  was  observed  with  horror,  that  he 
consecrated  a  cake  or  wafer  of  unleavened  bread, 
and  poured  cold  water  into  the  cup  of  the  sa- 
crament*   A  national  historian  acknowledges 
with  a  blush,  that  none  of  his  countrymen,  not 
.    the  emperor  himself,  were  sincere  in  this  occa- 
sional conformity/    Their  hasty  and  uncofidi- 
tional  submission  was  palliated  by  a  promise  of 
future  revisal ;  but  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  their 
excuses  was  the  confession  of  their  own  perjury. 
When  they  were  pressed  by  the  reproach^  of 
their  honest  brtetbren,  ^'Hive  patience,"  they 
whispered,  ''  have  patience  till  God  shall  hate 
**  delivered  the  city  from  the  great  dragon  who 
''  seeks  to  devour  us.    Yon  shall  then  perceive 
^'  whether  we  are  trulyreconciled  with  the  Azyni- 
''  ites/'    But  patience  is  not  the  attribute  of 
zeal;  nor  can  the  arts  of  a  court  be  adapted  to 
the  freedom  and  riolence  of  popular  entiiuttasa. 
Fram  the  dome  of  Si  Sophia  the  inhabitants  of 
either  sex,  and  of  every  Aegtte^  rusbfed  in  crowds 

*  PhraBn,OBCoftliccoBfuraiiif  Orteki,  aeknowiedcw  that  At 
mciBiire  was  adapted  ooly  pvapter  ipcm  anxilii  t  he  afinw  wia 
plcatnrcy  that  thoie  who  vefoMd  to  pctfom  their  dcratlMi  in  Si 
Sophia,  eKintciilpan  et  in  pact  esMot  (U  iii,  e.  SO). 
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to  the  cell  of  tbelnofikGendadius/  to  consult  the 

oracle  of  the  charcb.  The  holy  man  was  invisi-  Lxvin. 
ble;  entranced,  as'it  should  seem,  in  deep  me- 
ditation or  divine  rapture:  but  he  had  exposed 
on  the  door  of  iiis  cell  a  speaking  tablet;  and 
they  successively  withdrew,  after  reading  these 
tremendous  words:  ^'  O  miserable  Romans,  why 
'Vwill  ye  abandon  the  truth;  and  why,  instead 
'*  of  confiding  \x\,  God,  will  ye  put  your  trust  in, 
''  the  Italians?  In  losing  your  faith,  you  will  lose 
"  your  city.  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord!  I 
'*  protest  in  thy  presence,  that  I  am  innocent  of 
'^  the  crime.  O  miserable  Romans,  consider, 
'^  pause,  and  repent.  At  the  same  moment  that 
''  you  renounce  the  religion  of  your  fathers,  by 
'*  embracing  impiety,  you  submit  to  a  foreign 
^^  servitude.''  According  to  the  advice  of  Gen- 
nadius,  the  religious  virgins,  as  pure  as  angek, 
and  as  proud  as  dsemons,  rejected  the  act  of 
union,  and  abjured  all  communion  with  the  pre- 
sent and  future  associates^  of  the  Latins;  and 
their  example  was  applauded  and  imitated  by 
the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people. 
From  the  monastery,  the  devout  Greeks  dis- 
persed themselves  in  the  taverns;  drank  confu- 
sion to  the  slaves  of  the  pope ;  emptied  their 
glasses  in  honour  of  the  image  of  the  holy  vir- 

'  Hi0  primitife  and  iceiilar  aaae  was  Oeoi^ge  Scholariw,  whkh  1m 
cbanged  for  tbat  of  Oennadins,  either  when  he  became  a  monk  or  a 
patriarch.  HU  defence,  at  Ftorcnce,  pf  the  same  naioa  whicA  he  •• 
foriooaly  attacked  at  CoDttantinople,  hat  tempted  Leo  AUatioi  (Dia- 
trib.  de  Georgiii*  io  Fabric.  Bibliot.  Orttc.  torn,  x,  p.  700-780)  to 
dhide  hhn  into  two  men  \  but  Renaadot  (p.  SiSOSS)  haa  raftered  the 
identity  of  hia  person  and  the  duplicity  o(  hit  character. 
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CHAP,  gin;  and  besought  her  to  defend,  against  Maho- 
^^^l^  met,  the  city  which  she  had  formerly  saved  from 
Chosroes  and  the  Chagan.  In  the  double  in- 
toxication of  zeal  and  wine,  they  valiantly  ex- 
claimedi  '^  What  occasion  have  we  for  succour, 
^^  or  union,  or  Latins?  far  from  us  be  the  worship 
"  of  the  Azymites!"  During  the  winter  that 
preceded  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  nation  was 
distracted  by  this  epidemical. frenzy ;  and  the 
season  of  lent,  the  approach  of  easter,  instead  of 
breathing  charity  and  love,  served  only  to  for- 
tify the  obstinacy  and  influence  of  the  zealots. 
HThe  confessors  scrutinized  and  alarmed  the 
conscience  of  their  votaries,  and  a  rigorous  pe- 
nance was  imposed  on  those  who  had  received 
the  communion  from  a  priest,  who  had  given  an 
express  or  tacit  consent  to  the  union.  His  ser- 
vice at  the  altar  propagated  the  infection  to  the 
route  and  simple  spectators  of  the  ceremony: 
they  forfeited,  by  the  impure  spectacle,  the  vir- 
tue of  the  sacerdotal  character ;  nor  was  it  law- 
*ful,  even  in  danger  of  sudden  death,  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  their  prayers  or  absolution. 
No  sooner  had  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  been  pol- 
luted by  the  Lat^n  sacrifice,  than  it  was  desert- 
ed as  a  Jewish  synagogue,  or  an  heathen  temple, 
by  the  clergy  and  people;  and  a  vast  and  gloomy 
silence  prevailed  in  that  venerable  dome,  which 
had  so  often  smoked  with  a  cloud  of  incense, 
blazed  with  innumerable  lights,  and  resounded 
with  the  voice  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The 
Latins  were  the  most  odious  of  heretics  and  in- 
fidels; and  the  first  minister  of  the  empire,  the 
great  duke^  was  heard  to  declare^  that  he'had 
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rather  behold  in  Constantinople  the  torb^a  of  chap 
Mahomet,  than  the  pope's  tiara  or  a  cardinal's  ^xvin. 
hat*     A  sentiment  so  unworthy  of  christians'^     '"' 
and  patriots,  was  familiar  and  fatal  to  the  Greeks: 
the  emperor  was  deprived  of  the  affection  and 
support  of  his  subjects;  and  their  native  cowar- 
dice was  sanctified  by  resignation  to  the  divine 
decree,  or  the  visionary  hope  of  a  miraculous 
deliverance. 

Of  the  triangle  which  composes  the  figure  of  siejeof 
Constantinople,  the  two  sides  along  the  sea  were  wp"W' 
made  inaccessible  to  an  enemy;  the  Propontis  n!f "*"*** 
by  nature,  and  the  harbour  by  art.     Between  ^'  ^^ 
the  two  waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  land  ^7  S9. 
Bide  was  protected  by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep 
ditch  of  the  d  epth  of  one  hundred  feet   Against 
this  line  of  fortification,  which  Phranza,  an  eye- 
witness, prolongs  to  the  measure  of  six  miles,* 
the  Ottomans  directed  their  principal  attack; 
and  the  emperor,  after  distributing  the  service 
and  command  of  the  most  perilous  stations,  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  the  external  wall.    In  the 
first  days  of  the  siege,  the  Greek  soldiers  de- 
scended into  the  ditch,  or  sallied  into  the  field; 
but  they  soon  discovered  that,  in  the  proportion 
of  their  numbers,  one  christian  was  of  more  value 
than  twenty  Turks;  and,  after  these  bold  pre- 
ludes, they  were  prudently  content  to  maintain 

"  •oMoXiWy  kkkimrff  may  be  fairly  translated,  a  cardinal's  hat.  Tbe 
difference  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  habits  embittered  the  schism. 

*  We  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  Greek  miles  to  the  smallest  mea* 
■are  which  is  preserred  in  the  wcrsts  of  Russia,  of  647  French  t^um, 
«n<t  of  104  three-fiAhs  to  a  degree.  The  six  miles  of  Phnmn  do  Ml 
nceed  four  English  miles  (d'Aafiile,  Mesnrea  Itiatnira,  p.  ei-US^ 
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CHAP,  the  rampart  with  their  missile  weapons.     Nor 

LXVIIL 

..........  sboald  this  prudpence  be  accused  of  paaiUani- 

mity.  The  nation  was  indeed  pusillanimoufl 
and  base;  but  the  last  Constan tine  deserves  the 
name  of  a  hero:  his  noble  band  of  volunteera 
was  inspired  with  Roman  virtue;  and  the  fore^ 
auxiliaries  supported  the  honour  of  the  Western 
chivalry.  The  incessant  voUies  <tf  laoces  and 
arrows  were  accompanied  with  the  aoioke,  the 
sound,  and  the  fire  of  their  musketry  and  cao- 
non.  Their  small  arms  discharged  at  the  same 
time  either  five,  or  even  ten,  balls  of  lead,  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut;  and,  according  to  the  close- 
ness of  the  ranks  and  the  force  of  the  powder, 
several  breastplates  and  bodies  were  transpierced 
by  the  same  shot  But  the  Turkish  approaches 
were  soon  sunk  in  trenches,  or  covered  with 
ruins.  Each  day  added  to  the  science  of  the 
christians;  but  their  inadequate  stock  of  gun- 
powder was  wasted  in  the  operations  of  each 
day.  Their  ordnance  was  not  powerful,  either 
in  size  or  number;  and  if  they  possessed  some 
heavy  cannon,  they  feared  to  plant  them  on  the 
walls,  lest  the  aged  structure  should  be  shaken 
and  overthrown  by  the  explosion.'*  The  same 
destructive  secret  bad  been  revealed  to  the  Mos^ 
lems;  by  whom  it  was  employed  with  the  supe- 
rior energy  of  zeal,  riches,  and  despotism.    The 

*  At  indict  doetiorei  Dostri  Actl  paniTere  contn  liottet  Bnchiai- 
asenta,  qiN»  tamen  avare  dabaatnr.  PqItii  erat  nitri  modica  cxigna; 
tela  modica ;  bamlMrdv,  ai  aderant  lacommoditate  loci  primnm  lioatei 
offniderfr  maccriebQt  ahrciaqae  teetoa  bod  poteiaat.  NaflMiqme  maf- 
uae  erant,  ac  muraa  eoaentereter  notttrj  qataaccbaat.  Thia  pafia|c 
of  Leotianlaa  Cbiaaaia  is  eorioaa  aad  I 
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gsMA  cfADOD  of  Maliomet  has  beeq  aeparatelj  chap, 
QOticocI;  an  important  and  viftible  object  in  the  ^J^^^^^ 
history  of  the  times:  but  that  enormooa  ^njg^no 
was  flanked  by  two  fellows  almoat  of  equal  mag- 
nitude;^ the  long  order  of  the  Turkish  artillery 
was  pointed  against  the  walls:  fourteen  bat- 
teries thundered  at  once  on  the  most  accessible 
places;  and  of  one  of  these  it  is  ambiguously 
expressed,  that  it  was  mounted  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  guns,  or  that  it  discharged  one 
hundred  and  thirty  bullets.  Yet,  in  the  power 
and  activity  of  the  sultan,  we  may  discern  the 
infancy  of  the  new  science.  Under  a  master 
who  counted  the  moments,  the  great  cann<Hi 
could  be  loaded  and  fired  no  more  than  seven 
times  in  one  day.^  The  heated  metal  unfortu* 
nately  burst;  several  workmen  werd  destroyed; 
aud  tlie  skill  of  an  artist  was  admu-ed  who  be- 
thought  himself  of  preventing  the  danger  and 
the  accident,  by  pouring  oil,  after  each  exp]o»- 
sioD,  into  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.      , 

The  first  random  shots  were  productive  of  Attackuid 
more  sound  than  effect;  and  it  was  by  the  ad« 
vice  of  a  christian,  that  the  engineers  were  taught 
to  level  their  aim  against  the  two  opposite  sides 
of  the  salient  angles  of  a  bastion.  However  im-  ' 
perfect,  the  weight  and  repetition  of  the  fire  made 
some  impression  on  the  walls;  and  the  Turks, 

'  Acconliiif  to  Chalcocondjlctand  Phnmn,  the  great  cannon  bunt, 
tn  accident  which,  according  to  Dacai,  wai  prevented  by  the  artiit*i 
>kUl.    It  ii  evident  they  do  not  t peak  of  the  same  gun. 

**  Near  an  hundred  years  after  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the 
^ren«h  and  English  fleeta  in  the  Channel  were  proud  of  firing  MO  shot 
'0  an  engigeoMnt  of  two  honn  (Memoires  de  Martin  du  Bellay,  I.  z, 
>B  the  CoUcctioa  Generalc,  torn.  xzti»  p.  St9). 
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CHAP,  pushing  their  approaches  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
"x^!^.,  attempted  to  fill  the  enormous  chasm,  HDd  to 
build  a  road  to  the  assault/  Innumerable  fas- 
cines, and  hogsheads,  and  trunks  of  trees,  were 
heaped  on  each  other;  and  such  wks  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  throng,  that  the  foremost  and  the 
weakest  were  pushed  headlong  down  the  preci- 
pice, and  instantly  buried  under  the  accumula- 
ted mass.  To  fill  the  ditch  was  the  toil  of  the 
besiegers ;  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  was  the 
safety  of  the  besieged;  and,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  conflict,  the  web  that  had  been  woven 
in  the  day  was  still  unravelled,  in  the  night  The 
next  resource  of  Mahomet  was  the  practice  of 
mines ;  but  the  soil  was  rocky ;  in  every  attempt, 
he  was  stopped  and  underminecl  by  the  christian 
engineers;  nor  had  the  art  been  yet  invented  of 
replenishing  those  subterraneous  passages  with 
gunpowder,  and  blowing  whole  toners  and  cities 
into  the  air.*  A  circumstance  that  distinguishes 
the  siege  lOf  Constantinople,  is  the  reunion  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  artillery.  The  cannon  were 
intermingled  with  the  mechanical  engines  for 
casting  stones  and  darts;  the  bullet  and  the 
battering-ram   were  directed  against  the  same 

'  I  haTt  selected  some  carious  facts,  withont  stri? iDg  to  emulate  tiie 
bloody  and  obstinate  eloquence  of  the  abbe  dc  Yertot,  in  hit  prolix  de- 
scriptions of  the  sieges  of  Rhodes,  Milta,  Src.  But  that  agrtealile  his- 
torian had  irtnra  for  romance ;  and  as  he  wrote  to  please  the  order,  be 
had  adopted  the  tame  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  chivalr  j. 

*  The  first  theory  of  mines  with  gunpowder  appears  in  1480,  in  a 
MS.  of  George  of  Sienna  (Tfraboschi,  tom.  tI,  p.  i,  p.  824  They  were 
first  practised  at  Samnella,  in  1487 ;  but  the  honour  and  improTc- 
■lent,  in  1603,  is  ascribed  to  Peter  of  Na? arre,  who  used  them  witk 
success  in  the  wars  of  Italy  (Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray,  toa.  li, 
p.  9S07). 
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walls;  nor  bad  the  diseovery  of  gunpowder  su-  chap 
perseded  the  use  of  the  liquid  and  unextinguish-  ^^^^^^^ 
able  fire#  A  wooden  turret  bf  the  largest  size  '  ' '"'' 
Was  advanced  on  rollers:  this  portable  magazine 
of  ammunition  and  fascines  was,  protected  by  a 
threefold  covering  of  bulls  hides:  incessant  vol- 
Ues  were  securely  discharged  from  \he  loop- 
holes; in  the  front,  three  doors  were  contrived 
.for  the  alternate  sally  and  retreat  of  the  soldiers 
and  workmen.  They  ascended  by  a  stair-case 
to  the  upper  platform,  and  as  high  as  the  level 
of  that  platform,  a  scaling-ladder  could  be  raised 
by  puilies  to  form  a  bridge,  and  grapple  with  the 
adverse  rampart.  ^By  these  various  arts  of  an- 
noyance, some  as  new  as  they  w.ere  pernicious  to 
the  Greeks,  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus  was  at 
length  overturned:  after  a  severe  struggle,  the 
Turks  were  repulsed  from  the  breach,  and  in- 
terrupted  by  darkness;  but  they  trusted,  that 
with  the  return  of  light  they  should  ren^w  the 
attack  with  fresh  vigour  and  decisive  success. 
Of  this  pause  of  action,' this  interval  of  hope, 
each  moment  was  improved  by  the  activity  of 
the  emperor  and  Justiniani,  who  parsed  the  night 
on  the  spot,  and  urged  the  labours  which  in- 
volved the  safety  of  the  church  and  city.  At  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  impatient  sultan  perceived, 
with  astonishment  and  grief,  that  his  wooden 
turret  had  been  reduced  to  ashes:  the  ditch  was 
cleared  and  restored;  and  the  tower  of  St  Ro- 
man ns  was  again  strong  and  entire.  He  de- 
plored the  failure  of  his  design;  and  uttered  a 
profane  exclamation,  that  the  word  of  the  tbirty- 

VOL.  XJLI.  p 
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CHAP,  seren  thousaod  prophete  should  not  have  oom- 
LXYiu.  p^ii^  him  to  bdie?e  that  such  a  work,  in  so 
short  a  time,  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  iafidels. 
Saecpor  The  generosity  of  the  christian  princes  was 
of  foa?^'^  cold  and  tardy;  but  in  the  first  apprehension  of 
'^^'  a  siege,  Constantine  had  n^otiated,  in  the  isles 
of  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea,  and  Sicily,  the 
most  indispensable  supplies.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  April,  five*  great  ships,  equipped 
for  merchandise  and  war,  would  have  sailed 
from  the  harbour  of  Chios,  had  not  the  wind 
blown  obstinately  from  the  north.''  One  of  these 
i^hips  bore  the  imperial  flag;  the  remaining  £>ur 
belonged  to  the  Genoese;  and  they  were  laden 
with  wheat  and  barley,  with  wine,  oil,  and  vege- 
tables, and,  above  all,  with  soldiers  and  mari* 
ners,  for  the  service  of  the  capital.  After  a  te- 
dious delay,  a  gentle  breeze,  and,  on  the  second 
day,  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  carried  then 
through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis:  bat 
the  city  was  already  invested  by  sea  and  land; 
and  the  Turkish  fleet,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore  to  shore,  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  to  intercept,  or  at  least  to 
repel,  these  bold  auxilliaries.  The  reader  who 
has  present  to  his  mind  the  geographical  picture 

*  It  if  siDi^lar  that  the  Greeks  should  not  agree  in  Jhe  Bmnber  of 
these  Ulostrioos  Tessels  :  the  ftct  of  Dvcas,  the  four  of  Phrania  asd 
Leonardos,  and  the  ^00  of  Chalcocondyles»  most  be  extended  to  th« 
aniaUer,  or  confined  (0  larger,  siae.  Voltaire,  in  giving  one  of  these 
ships  to  Frederic  III.»  confoonds  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West. 

'  In  bold  defiance,  or  rather  in  gross  ignorance,  of  language  and 
geography,  the  prraident  Consin  detains  them  nt  Chios  with  a  lonth, 
and  wafts  them  with  a  north,  wind. 
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of  CoQstanthiople^  will  conceive  and  admire  the  chap. 
greatness  of  the  spectacle.  The  five  christian  ^^^^^^ 
ships  continued  to  advance  with  joyful  shouts, 
and  a  full  press  both  of  sails  and  oars,  against 
an  hostile  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels ;  and 
the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  spectators, 
who  aqxiously  awaited  the  event  of  this  momen^ 
tous  succour.  At  the  first  view  that  event  coukl 
not  appear  doubtful :  the  superiority  of  the  Mos- 
lems was  beyond  all  measure  or  account;  and, 
in  a  calm,  their  numbers  and  valour  n)ustinevit- 
ably  have  prevailed.  But  their  hasty  and  im- 
perfect navy  bad  been  created,  not  by  the  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  but  by  the  will  of  the  sultan: 
in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  the  Turks  have 
acknowledged,  that  if  God  had  given  them  the 
earth,  he  had  left  the  sea  to  the  infidels;'  and  a 
series  of  defeats,  a  rapid  progress  of  decay,  has 
established  the  ^uth  of  their  modest  confession. 
Except  eighteen  gallies  of  some  force,  the  rest 
of  their  fleet  consisted  of  open  boats,  rudely  con- 
structed and  awkwardly  managed,  crowded  with 
troops,  and  destitute  of  cannon;  and  since  cou* 
rage  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  the  bravest  of  the  janizaries 
might  tremble  on  a  new  element.  In  the  chris- 
tian squadron,  five  stout  and  lofty  ships  were 
guided  by  skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  the 

"  The  perpetual  decay  and  weakncu  of  the  Turkish  navy  may  be 
observed  in  Ryeaut  (Sute  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  p.  S72-S78) ;  The. 
venot  (Voyages,  p.  i,  p.  229-248);  andTott  (Memoires,  torn,  iii);  tbo 
last  of  whom  i$  always  solicitons  to  amuse  and  amaxe  his  reader. 
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CHAP,  reterans  of  Italy  and  Greece,  long  practised  in 
'^^'tf*  the  arts  and  perils  of  the  sea.     Their  weight  was 
directed  to  sink  or  scatter  the  weak  obstacles 
that  impeded  their  passage:  their  artillery  swept 
the  waters:  their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the 
heads  of  their  adversaries,  who,  with  the  design 
of  boarding,  presumed  to  approach  them ;  and 
the  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of 
the  ablest  navigators.     In  this  conflict,  the  im- 
perial   vessel,    which  had  been   almost  over* 
powered,  was  rescued  by  the  Genoese;  but  the 
Turks,  in  a  distant  and  closer  attack,  were  twice 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.    Mahomet  him- 
self sat  on  horseback  on  the  beach,  to  eocoa* 
rage  their  valour  by  his  voice  and  presence,  by 
the  promise  of  reward,  and  by  fear,  more  potent 
than  the  fear  of  the  enemy.    The  passions  of  his 
soul,  and  even  the  gestures  of  his  body,^  seemed 
to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  combatants;  and, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred 
his  horse  with  a  fearless  and  impotent  effort  into 
the  sea.     His  loud  reproaches,  and  the  clamours 
of  the  camp,  urged  the  Ottomans  to  a  third  at- 
tack, more  fatal  and  bloody  than  the  two  former; 
and  I  must  repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit,  the 
evidence  of  Phranza,  who  alBirms  from  their  own 
mouth,  that  they  lost  above  twelve  thousand  men 
in  the  slaughter  of  the  day.    They  fled  in  dis- 
order to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  while 
the  christian  squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt, 

'  I  most  confess,  that  I  liaTe  before  my  eyes  the  liring  pictare 
which  Thacydides  (1.  vii,  c.  71)  has  drawn  of  the  passions  and  ges- 
tures of  the  Athenians  in  a  naVal  engagemeht  in  the  great  harbour  of 
Syracuse. 
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Steered  along  the;  Bosphorus,  and  securely  *an-  chap. 
chored  within  the  chain  of  the  harbour.  In  the  ^^^™* 
confidence  of  victory,  they  boasted  that  the 
\rhole  Turkish  power  must  have  yielded  to  their 
arms  \  but  the  admiral,  or  captain  bashaw,  found 
some  consolation  for  a  painful  wound  in  his  eye, 
by  representing  that  accident  as  the  cause  of  his 
defeat  Baltha  Ogli  was  a  renegade  of  the  race 
of  the  Bulgarian  princes;  his  military  character 
was  tainted  wjth  the  unpopular  vice  of  avarice; 
and  under  the  despotism  of  the  prince  or  peo- 
ple, misfortune  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt. 
His  rank  and  services  were  annihilated  by  the 
displeasure  of  Mahomet.  In  the  royal  presence, 
the  captain  bashaw  was  extended  on  the  ground 
Vy  four  slaves,  and  received  one  hundred  strokes 
with  a  golden  rod:'  his  death  had  been  pro- 
nounced; and  he  adored  the*  clemency  of  the 
sultan,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  milder  punish- 
ment of  confiscation  and  exile.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  supply  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
Greeks,  and  accused  thfe  supineness  of  their 
Western  allies.  Amidst  the  deserts  of  Anatolia 
and  the  rocks  of  Palestine,  the  millions  of  the 
crusades  had  buried  themselves  in  a  voluntary 
and  inevitable  grave;  but  the  situation  of  the  im- 
perial city  was  strong  against  her  enemies,  and 
accessible  to  her  friends;  and  a  rational  and 
moderate  armament  of  the  maritime  states  might 
have  saved  the  relics  of  the  Roman  name,  and 

•  According  to  the  exaggeration  or  comipt  text  of  Dacas  (c.  38),     - 
thift  golden  bar  was  of  the  enormous  and  incredible  weight  iii  500 
librs,  or  pounds.    BouiUaud*s  reading  of  600  drachms,  or  fire  pyaodi, 
is  snfBcieiit  to  exercise  the  arai  of  Mahomet,  and  bmise  the  back  vi 
hisadioirel. 


over  land. 
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CHAP,  maintained  a  christian  fortress  in  the  heart  of 
hxvm.  jjj^  Ottoman  empire.  Yet  thi*  was  the  sole  and 
'  "'  feeble  attempt  for  the  deliverance  of  Constan- 
tinople: the  more  distant  powers  were  insensi- 
ble of  its  danger;  and  the  ambassador  of  Hun- 
gary, or  at  least  of  Huniades,  resided  in  the  Tur- 
kish camp,  to  remove  the  fears,  and  to  direct 
the  operations,  of  the  sultan.* 
Mahomet  It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  penetrate  the 
[S°^Kr*  secret  of  the  divan;  yet  the  Greeks  are  persuad- 
ed, that  a  resistance,  so  obstinate  and  surprising, 
had  fatigued  the  perseverance  of  Mahomet  He 
began  to  meditate  a  retreat,  and  the  siege  would 
have  been  speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition  and 
jealousy  of  the  second  vizir  had  not  opposed  the 
perfidious  advice  of  Galil  Bashaw,  who  still 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Byzantine  court.  The  reduction  of  the  city  ap- 
peared to  be  hopeless,  unless  a  double  attack 
could  be  made  from  tlie  harbour  as  well  as  from 
the  land;  but  the  harbour  was  inaccessible;  an 
impenetrable  chain  was  now  defended  by  eight 
large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  smaller  size, 
with  several  gallies  and  sloops;  and,  instead  of 
forcing  this  barrier,  the  Turks  might  apprehend 
a  naval  sally,  and  a  second  encounter  in  the  open 
sea.  In  this  perplexity,  the  genius  of  Mahomet 
conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  mar- 
vellous cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter 
vessels  and  military  stores  from  the  fiosphorus 

*  Dncas,  who  confeMes  himself  itt-infonned  of  the  hfhan  of  Hun- 
garj,  usignt  a  motire  of  lapentition,  a  ftital  belief  that  Conttaotiih- 
ople  wonld  be  the  tern  of  the  Tnrkiih  coDqitcsti.  See  Phraiua  (1.  iii, 
c*  SO)  aod  Spondaoas. 


%<%»^^^l%^<^ 
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into  tbe  higher  part  of  the  barboar.  The  dis-  chap. 
tance  ia  about  ten  miles;  the  ground  is  uneven,  '^^^^^ 
and  was  overspread  with  thickets;  and,  as  the 
road  must  be  opened  behind  the  suburb  of  Ga- 
lata,  their  free  passage  or  total  destraction  must 
depend  on  the  option  of  the  Genoese.  But  these 
selfish  merchants  were  ambitious  of  the  fevour 
of  being  the  last  devoured ;  and  the  deficiency 
of  art  wa»  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obedient 
myriads.  A  level  way  was- covered  with  a  broad 
platform  of  strong  and  solid  planks ;  and  to  rea- 
der them  more  slippery  and  smooth,  they  were 
anointed  wHh  the  fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Four* 
score  light  gallies  and  brigantines  of  fifty  and 
tbirty  oars,  were  disembarked  on  die  Bospho- 
^us  shore;  arranged  successively  on  rollers;  and 
drawn  forwards  by  the  force  of  men  and  pulKes. 
Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the  helm, 
and  tbe  prow,  of  each  vessel;  the  sails  were  un- 
furled td  the  winds;  and  tbe  labour  was  cheer- 
ed by  song  and  acclamation.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  night,  this  Turkish  fieet  painfully  climbed 
thehill,  steered  over  the  plain,  and  was  launched 
from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
harbour,  far  above  tbe  molestation  of  tbe  deeper 
vessels  of  the  Greeks.  Tbe  real  importance  of 
this  operation  was  magnified  by  the  Gonstem»- 
tion  and  confidence  which  it  inspired:  but  tbe 
notorious,  unquestionable  fact  was  displayed  be- 
fore the  eyes,  and  is  recorded  by  the  pens  of  the 
two  nations.^    A  similar  stratagem  had  been  re* 

^  The  onammoiM  tettimooy  of  the  four  Greeki  ia  confiimed  by  Caa- 
temir  (p.  96),  from  the  Turkish  aonals}  but  I  could  wUh  to  contpuct 
^  dfataace  of  <m  miles,  and  to  prolong  the  terpi  of  mm  night* 
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CHAP,  peatedly  practise  by  the  ancients:*  the  Otto- 
f^^^xTxlxv'.  ™^°  galliea  (I  must  again  repeat)  should  be  con- 
sidered as  large  boats;  and,  if  we  compare  tbe 
magnitude  and  the  distance,  the  obstacles  and 
tbe  means,  the  boasted   miracle''  has  perhaps 
been  equalled  by  tbe  industry  of  our  own  times/ 
As  soon  as  Mahomet  had  occupied  the  upper 
'        harbour  with  a  fleet  and  army,  he  constructed, 
in  the  narrowest  part,  a  bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of 
fifty  cubits  inhreadth,  and  one  hundred  in  length : 
it  was  formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads,  joined 
with  rafters  linked  with  iron,  and  covered  with  a 
solid  floor.     On  this  floating  battery  he  planted 
,  one  of  his  largest  cannon,  while  the  fourscore 

gallies,  with  troops  aiid  scaling-ladders,  ap- 
proached the  most  accessible  side,  which  had 
formerly  been  stormed  by  the  Latin  conquerors. 
The  indolence  of  the  christians  has  been  accused 
for  not  destroying  these  unfinished  works;  but 
their  fire,  by  a  superior  fire,  was  controlled  and 
silenced ;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  a  nocturnal 
attempt  to  bum  the  vessels  as  well  as  the  bridge 
of  the  sultan*  His  vigilance  prevented  their  ap- 
proach ;  the  foremost  galliots  were  sunk  or  taken: 
forty  youths,  the  bravest  of  Italy  and  Greece, 

*  Phranxa  relates  two  exampiei  of  a  ftimiUr  transportation  over  tiie 
six  miles  of  the  Uthmiis  of  Corinth ;  the  one  fabalons,  of  AngDitw 
after  the  battle  of  Actiam  j  the  other  true,  of  Nicetas,  a  Greek  gene- 
lal  in  the  tenth  century.  To  these  he  mic^t  hare  addeil  a  bMd  enter- 
prise of  Hannibal^  to  introduce  his  Tessets  Into  the  harbour  of  Taren- 
tnm  (Poly bins,  1.  Tiii,  p.  740,  edit.  Oronov.) 

*  A  Oreek  of  Candia,  who  had  served  the  Venetians  in  a  similar  nn- 
dertakinf  (Spond.  a.  d.  1438,  No.  S7),  might  possibly  be  the  adviser 
and  agent  of  Mahomet 

■  I  partirnlarly  allude  to  our  own  embarkations  on  the  lakes  of  Ca. 
nada  In  tbe  yeais  1176  and  1777,  so  great  in  the  labour,  so  fruitless  iu 
iIm  event. 
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were  inhumanly  massacred  at  his  command;  nor  crap. 
could  the  emperor's  grief  be  assuaged  by  the^^^^^ 
just  tliough  cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing  from 
the  walls  the  heads  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
mussulman  captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty  days,  DUtreitaf 
the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  no  longer  be 
averted/  The  diminutive  garrison  was  exhaust- 
ed by  a  double  attack;  the  fortifications,  which 
bad  stood  for  ages  against  hostile  violence,  were 
dismantled  on  all  sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon ;  ' 
many  breaches  were  opened ;  and  near  the  gate 
of  St.  Romanus,  four  towers  had  been  levelled 
with  the  ground.  For  the  payment  of  his  feebfe 
aAd  mutinous  troops,  Constantine  was  compelled 
to  despoil  the  churches,  with  the  promise  of  a 
fourfold  restitution;  and  his  sacrilege  offered  a 
new  reproach  to  the  enemies  of  the  union.  A 
spirit  of  discord  impaired  the  remnant  of  the 
christian  strength;  the  Genoese  and  Venetian 
auxi^aries  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  their  re^ 
spective  service;  and  Justiniani  and  the  great 
duke,  whose  ambition  was  not  extinguished  by 
the  common  danger,  accused  each  other  of  trea- 
chery and  cowardice. 

During  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  the  words  S)[JJ^p\'i, 
of  peace  and  capitulation  had  been  sometimes  Tnrks  for 
pronounced;  and  several  embassies  had  passed  sbmbC  ^ 
between  the  camp  and  the  city.'    The  Greek  em-  ^^^  ^' 
peror    was  humbled  by  adversity;  and  would 
have  yielded  to  any  terms  compatible  with  reli- 
gion and  royalty.    The  Turkish  sultan  was  de- 

^  Chakocondyles  and  Dncas  differ  in  the  tine  and  ctrcwnataDect  of 
the  neguciation  •,  and  at  it  was  neitbcr  glorious  nor  salutary,  the  faitb- 
fal  Phranxa  spares  his  prince  even  the  thought  of  a  surrender. 
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CHAP,  airoua  of  sptioriiig  the  l>lood  of  his  soMicfs;  stOl 
^^^^'*  more  desirous  of  seooriog  for  his  own  use  the 
Byzantine  treasures;  and  he  accomplished  a  sa- 
cred duty  in  presenting  to  ihegaboursy  the  choice 
of  circumcision,  of  tribute,  or  of  death.     The 
avai'ice  of  Mahomet  might  have  been  satisfied 
with  an  annual  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
ducats;  but  his  ambition  grasped  the  capital  of 
the  East:  to  the  prince  he  offered  a  rich  equiva- 
lenty  to  the  people  a  free  toleration,  or  a  safe  de- 
parture; but  after  some  fruitless  treaty,  be  de- 
clared his  resolution  of  finding  either  a  throne, 
or  a  grave,  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 
A  sense  of  honour,  and  tbe  fear  of  uni? ersal  re- 
proach,  forbade  Palsologus  to  resign  the  city 
into  the  bands  of  tbe  Ottomans;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  abide  tbe  last  extremities  of  war.    Se- 
veral days  were  employed  by  the  sultan  in  tbe 
preparations  of  tbe  assault;  and  a  respite  was 
granted  by  his  favourite  science  of  astrology, 
which  bad  fixed  on  tbe  twenty-ninth  of  May,  as 
the  fortunate  and  fatal  hour.    On  the  evening 
of  the  tweaty-seve»tb,  he  issued  his  final  orders; 
assembled  in  his  presence  the  military  chiefs; 
and  dispersed  bis  heralds  through  the  camp  to 
proclaim  the  duty»  and  the  motives,  of  tbe  peril* 
Qus  enterprise*    Fear  is  tbe  first  principle  of  a 
despotic  government;  and  liia  menaces  were  ex* 
pressed  in  the  Oriental  style,  that  the  fugitives 
and  deserters,  had  they  the  wings  of  a  bird^< 

•  These  wiDgt  (Chtleocond^lefy  L  viU,  p.  10^  are  no  move  thaa  ■■ 
OiinUl  fifiire  \  bat  in  tiie  tragedy  of  Irene,  Bfobomct^  powion  mmib 
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should  not  escape  from  his  inexorable  justice,   chap 
The  greatest  part  of  his  bashaws  and  janizaries  "^™- 
were  the  ofispring  of  christian  parents;  but  the'^''^''' 
glories  of  the  Turkish  name  were  perpetuated 
by   successive  adoption;    and   in  the  gradual 
change  of  individuals,  the  spirit  of  a  legion,  a  re^ 
giment,  or  an  oda,  is  kept  alive  by  imitation  and 
discipline,  x  In  this  holy  warfare,  the  Moslems 
were  exhorted  to  purify  their  minds  with  prayer, 
their  bodies  with  seven  ablutions;  and  to  ab- 
stain from  food  till  the  close  of  the  ensuing  day. 
A  crowd  of  dervishes  visited  the  tents,  to  instil 
the  desire  of  martyrdom,  and  the  assurance  of 
spending  an  immortal  youth  amidst  the  rivers 
and  gardens  of  paradise,  and  in  the  embraces  of 
the  black-eyed  virgins.     Yet  Mahomet  princi- 
pally trusted  to  the  efficacy  of  temporal  and  visi- 
ble rewards.    A  double  pay  was  promised  to  the 
victorious  troops;  "  The  city  and  the  buildings,*' 
said  Mahomet,  *'  are  mine;  buti  resign  to  your 
''  valour  the  captives  and  the  spoil,  the  treasures 

Shonld  the  fierce  north,  upon  hit  frozen  wings. 
Bear  him  aloft  abo?e  the  wondering  efonds, 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads  golden  chariot-- 
Thence  should  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures. 

Besides  the  extravagance  of  the  rant,  I  must  observe,  1.  That  the 
opemtion  of  the  wiod  must  be  confined  to  the  lower  regions  of  the 
air.  2,  That  the  name,  etymology,  and  the  fable  of.  the  Pleiads  art 
purely  Greek  (Scholiast  ad  Homer,  z.  686.  Endocia  in  Ionia,  p.  S99. 
Apollodor.  1.  iii,  c.  10.  Heine,  p.  S80,  Not.  68t),  and  had  no  afiiuity 
with  tlie  astronomy  oi  th%  East  (Hyde  ad  Ulugbeg,  Tabid,  to  Syit«^ 
ma  Dissert,  torn  i,  p.  40>  42.  Oognet,  Origine  des  Arts,  4lrc.  torn, 
vi,  p.  7S-78.  Gebelin,  Hist  dn  Calendrier,  p.  7S},  which  Mahomet 
had  studied.  S.  The  golden  chariot  does  not  exist  either  in  science  or 
fiction}  bnt  I  rnncb  fear  that  Dr.  JohBi«9  has  coofonndtd  tha  Pitiada 
with  the  gratt  btgi  w  waggon^  the  lodiae  witii  a  norlheni  constaHa- 
tions 

AfHTW  9hi>uu  AfAm(av  iiriaXiiriy  uaKuit, 
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CHAP.  **  of  gold  and  beauty;  be  rich  and  be  happy. 

Lxvm.  14  Many  are  the  provinces  of  my  empire:  the  in- 
**  trepid  soldier  who  first  ascends  the  walls  of 
'^  Constantinople,  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  go* 
'^  Temment  of  the  fairest  and  most  wealthy;  aud 
^*  my  gratitude  shall  accumulate  his  honours  and 
*'  fortunes  above  the  measure  of  his  own  hopes.' 
8uch  various  and  potent  motives  diffused  among 
the  Turks  a  general  ardour,  regardless  of  life, 
and  impatient  foraction:  the  campre-echoed  with 
the  Moslem  shouts  of  **  God  is  God,  there  is 
**  but  one  God,  and  Mahonjet  is  the  apostle  of 
**  God  ;"*'  and  the  sea  and  land,  from  Galata  to 
the  seven  towers,  were  illuminated  by  the  blaze 
of  their  nocturnal  fires. 
^?^!r      Far  different  was  the  state  of  the  christians; 

well  of  the      _  .  .    i        i  ,    .  •    .  , 

emperor,  who,  With  loud  aud  impoteut  complaints,  de- 
OreckB.  plored  the  guilt,  or  the  punishment,  of  their  sins. 
The  celestial  image  of  the  virgin  had  been  ex- 
posed  in  solemn  procession;  but  their  divine  pa- 
troness was  deaf  to  their  intreaties:  they  ac- 
cused the  obstinacy  of  the  emperor  for  refusing 
a  timely  surrender;  anticipated  the  horrors,  of 
their  fate;  and  sighed  for  the  repose  and  security 
of  Turkish  servitude.  The  noblest  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  bravest  of  the  allies,  were  summoned  to 
the  palace,  to  prepare  them,  on  the  evening  of  tlie 
twenty-eighth,  for  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the 
general  assault.  The  last  speech  of  Palsolo- 
gus  was  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Roman  em- 


k  qmurreb  wHli  tlicte  If Mlem  acclattatieiif,  not  for  tbe 
■nw  of  Ood,  but  fortluitof  tke  prophet:  tito  piow  geal  of  Voltaire  » 
tammiwt  uid  even  ridicokms. 
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pire:*  he  promised,  he  conjured,  an^  he  vaioly  chap. 
attempted  to  infuse  the  hope  which  was  extin-  ^-^^"'• 
^uished  in  his  own  mind.     In  this  world  all  was  *^ 

comfortless  and  gloomy;  and  neither  the  gospel 
Dor  the  church  haye  proposed  any  conspicuous 
recompence  to  the  heroes  who  fall  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  But  the  example  of  their 
prince,  and  the  confinement  of  a  siege,  had  armed 
these  warriors  with  thecourage  of  despair;  and 
the  pathetic  scene  is  described  by  the  feelings 
of  the  historian  Phranza,  who  was  himself  pre- 
sent at  this  mournful  assembly.  They  wept, 
they  embraced ;  regardless  of  their  families  and 
fortunes,  they  devoted  their  lives ;  and  each  com- 
mander, departing  to  his  station,  maintained  all 
night  a  vigilant  and  anxious  watch  on  the  ram« 
part.  The  emperor,  and  some  faithful  compa- 
nions, entered  tiie  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  which  in 
a  few  hours  was  to  be  converted  into  a  mosch, 
and  devoutly  received,  with  t^ars  and  prayers^ 
the  sacrament  of  the  holy  communion.  He  re- 
posed some  moments  in  the  palace,  which  re- 
sounded with  cries  and  lamentations;  solicited 
the  pardon  of  all  whom  he  might  have  injured;^ 
and  mounted  on  horseback  to  visit  the  guards, 
and  explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The 
distress  and  &11  of  the  last  Constantino  are  more 

'  I  am  afraid  that  this  discoane  was  composed  by  Pbrania  himself; 
uid  it  smells  so  grouly  of  the  sermon  and  the  conveot,  that  I  almost 
4oabt  whether  it  was  proDonnced  by  ConstaDtine.  Leonardos  as- 
•ifiu  him  another  speech,  in  which  he  addreues  himself  more  respect* 
folly  to  the  Latin  anxiliaries* 

.^  This  abasement,  which  derotion  has  sometimes  extorted  Arom  dy. 
uif  princes,  is  an  inlprovement  of  the  gospel  doctrine  of  the  forgire* 
Bcii  of  injaries :  it  is  more  easy  to  forgire  490  tknct,  than  once  to.  ask 
pudon  of  an  ipferior*    . 
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CHAP,  glorious  than  the  long  prosperity  of  the  Byzan- 
^^^'^-  tine  Clears. 

Tim  gene.  In  the  confasioD  of  darkness,  au  assailaot  maj 
515^"'''  sometimes  succeed ;  but  in  this  great  and  gene- 
ral attack,  the  military  judgment  and  astrologi- 
cal knowledge  of  Mahomet  advised  him  to  ex- 
pect the  rooming,  the  memorable  twenty-nmth 
of  May,  in  the  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-third 
year  of  the  christian  6ra.  The  preceding  niglit 
had  been  strenuously  employed:  the  troops,  the 
cannon,  and  the  fascines,  were  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  ditchi  which  in  many  parts  present- 
ed a  smooth  and  level  passage  to  the  breach ;  and 
his  fourscore  gallies  almost  touched  with  the 
prows  and  their  scaling  ladders  the  less  defenai- 
iile  walls  of  the  harbour.  Under  pain  of  death, 
silence  was  enjoined;  but  the  physical  laws  of 
inotioii  and  sound  are  not  obedient  to  discipline 
or  fear;  each  individual  might  suppress  his 
^  voice  and  measm^  his  footsteps;  but  the  roared 
and  labour  of  thousands  mutt  inevitably  pro- 
dace  a  strange  confusion  of  dissonant  clamours, 
which  reached  the  ears  of  the  watchmen  of  the 
towers.  At  day-break,  without  the  costomary 
signal  of  the  morning  gun,  the  Turks  assaulted 
the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  similitode  of 
a  twined  or  twisted  thread  has  been  applied  to 
the  closeness  and  continuity,  of  their  line  of 
attack.^  The  foremost  ranks  consisted  of  the  i 
refuse  of  the  host,  a  voluntary  crowd,  who  fought  j 
without  order  or  command ;  of  the  feebleness  of ! 
age  or  childhood,  of  peasants  and  vagrants,  and  I 


1  Betides  the  10,000  gaard  ,  and  \ht  tailort  uid  the  BMriBei, 
niuubcra  in  this  fenend  aaMult  2SO,000  Tarki,  bott  lione  ud  ft^t. 
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«f  all  who  had  joioed  the  camp  in  the  blind  hope  chap. 
of  plander  and  martyrdom.    The  common  iia-  /"^X™, 
pulse  drove  them  onwards  to  the  wall :  the  moat' 
audacioos  to  climb  were  instantly  precipitated ; 
and  not  a  dart,  not  a  bullet,  of  the  christians  was 
idly  wasted  on  the  accumulated  throng.    But 
their  strength  and  ammunition  were  exhausted 
in  this  laborious  defence;   the  ditch  was  filled 
with  the  bodies  of  the  slain;  they  supported  the 
footstepA  of  tlieir  companions;  and  of  this  de- 
voted vanguard,  the  death  was  more  serviceable 
than  the  lifa  Under  their  respective  bashaws  and 
sanjaks,   the  troops  of  Anatolia  and  Romania 
were  successively  led  to  the  charge;  their  pro- 
gress was  various  and  doubtful ;  but,  after  a  con- 
flict of  two  hours,  the  Greeks  still  maintained 
and  improved  their  advantage;  and  the  voice  of 
the  emperor  was  heard,  encouraging  his  soldiers 
to  achieve,  by  a  last  effort,  the  deliverance  of 
their  country.     In  that  £btal  moment,  the  jani- 
zaries arose,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  invincible.  The 
sultan  himself  on  horseback,  with  an  iron  mace 
in  his  band,  was  the  spectator  and  judge  of  their 
valour :  he  was  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  of 
his  domestic  troops^  whom  he  reserved  for  the 
decisive  occasions;  and  the  tide  of  battle  was 
directed  and  impelled  by  his  voice  and  eye:   His 
numerous  ministers  of  justice  were  posted  be- 
hind the  line,  to  urge,  to  restrain,  and  to  punish ; 
and  if  danger  was  in  the  front,  shame  and  inevit- 
able death  were  in  the  rear,  of  the  fugitives.  The  ^ 
cries  of  fear  and  of  pain  were  drowned  in  the 
martial  music  of  drums,  trumpets,  and  attabalis ; 
and  experience  has  proved,  that  the  mechanical 
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CHAP,   operation  of  sounds,  by  quickening  the  circnla 
^^^^  tion  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  will  act  on  the  hu- 
man machine  more  forcibly  than  the  eloquence 
of  reason  and  honour.     From  the  lines,  the  gal- 
lies,  and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery  thun- 
dered on  all  sides;  and  the  camp  and  city,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were  inyolved  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  which  could  only  be  dispelled  by  the 
final  deliverance  ordestroction  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.    The  single  combats  of  the  heroes  of  his- 
tory or  fable  amuse  our  fancy  and  engage  our 
affections;  the  skilful  evolutions  of  war  may  in- 
form the  mind,  and  improve  a  necessary,  though 
pernicious,  science;  but  in  the  uniform  and  odi- 
ous pictures  of  a  general  assault,  all  is  blood,  and 
horror,  and  confusion:  nor  shall  I  strive,  at  the 
distance  of  three  centuries  and  a  thousand  miles, 
to  delineate  a  scene  of  which  therfe  could  be  no 
spectators,  and  of  which  the  actors  themselves 
were  incapable  of  forming  any  just  or  adequate 
idea* 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced 
the  gauntlet  of  John  Justiniani.    The  sight  of 
"^  his  blood,  and  the  exquisite  pain^  appalled  the 

\  courage  of  the  chief,  whose  arms  and  counsels 
were  the  firmest  rampart  of  the  city.  As  he  with- 
drew  from  his  station  in  quest  of  a  sui^eqn,  his 
flight  was  perceived  and  stopped  by  the  indefa- 
tigable emperor.  "  Your  wound,"  exclaimed 
Palaeologus,  "is  slight;  the  danger  is  pressing; 
^\  your  presence  is  necessary;  and  whither  will 
•*  you  retire?"  **  I  will  retire,"  said  the  trera- 
bling  Genoese,  ''  by  the  same  road  which  God 
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•  has  opened  to  the  Turks;"  and  at  these  words  chap. 
he  hastily  passed  through  one  of  the  breaches  ^^tviii.. 
of  the  inner  wall.  By  this  pusillanimous  act, 
he  stained  the  honours  of  a  military  life;  and  the 
few  days  which  he  survived  in  Galata,  or  the  isle 
of  Chios,  were  embittered  by  his  own  and  the 
public  reproach "  His  example  was  imitated 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  auxiliaries;  and 
the  defence  began  to  slacken  when  the'  attack 
was  pressed  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty,  perhaps  an  hun- 
dred, times  superior  to  that  of  the  christians;  the 
double  walls  were  reduced  by  the  cannon  to  an 
heap  of  ruins:  in  a  circuit  of  several  miles,  some 
places  must  be  found  more  easy  of  access,  or 
more  feebly  guarded;  and  if  the  besiegers  could 
penetrate  in  a  single  point,  the  whole  city  was 
irrecoverably  lost.  The  first  who  deserved  the 
sultan's  reward  was  Hassan  the  janizary,  of  gi- 
gantic stature  and  strength.  With  the  scyme- 
tar  in  one  hand  and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he 
ascended  the  outward  fortification:  of  the  thirty 
janizaries,  who  were  emulous  of  his  valour, 
eighteen  perished  in  the  bold  adventure.  Has- 
san and  his  twelve  companions  had  reached  the 
summit;  the  giant  was  precipitated  from  the 
rampart;  he  rose  on  one  knee,  and  was  again 
oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones.  But 

""  In  the  lerere  cemiire  of  the  flight  of  JoitioiaDi,  Pbranza  rx- 
presKes  his  own  feelings,  and  those  of  the  public.  For  some  private 
reasons,  he  is  treated  with  more  lenity  and  respect  by  Dacas  j  bat 
the  words  of  Leonardns  Chiensis  express  his  strong  and-  recent  indig- 
uatioOy  gloris  salutis  sniqne  oblitns.  In  the  whole  series  of  their 
Eastern  policy,  his  coantrymeo,  the  Genoese,  were  always  sospected, 
'  and  often  gnilty. 

VOL.  XII.  Q 
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CHAP,  his  success  had  proved  that  the  achievement' 
"^'^^^^  possible:  the  walls  and  towers  were  instantly 
covered  with  a  swarm  of  Turks;  and  the  Greeks, 
now  driven  from  the  vantage  ground,  were  arer- 
whelmed  by  increasing  nniltitudes.  Amidst  these 
multitudes,  the  emperor,''  who  accomplished  all 
the  duties  of  a  genef'al  and  a  soldier,  was  long 
seen,  and  finally  lost    The  nobles,  who  foa^ht 
round  his  person,  sustained,  till  their  last  breath, 
the  honourable  names  of  I^alsologus  smd  Can- 
tacuzene:  his  mournful  exclamation  was  heard, 
**  Cannot  there  be  found  a  christian  to  cot  off  my 
''  bead?""*  and  his  last  fear  was  that  of  falling 
th^^  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.^"    Tie  pru- 
ror^Coo-    dcut  despair  of  Gonstantine  cast  away  the  pnr- 
Pftiaoio.    pie:  amidst  the  tumult  he  fell  by  an  anknowa 
'^         hand,  and  his  body  was  buried  under  a  moun- 
tain of  the  slain.    After  his  death,  resistance  and 
order  were  no  more:  the  Greeks  fled  towards 
the  city ;  and  many  were  pressed  and  stifled  in 
the  narrow  pass  of  the  gate  of  St  Romanus. 

*  DncM  kiUs  him  with  two  Uowf  of  Tarkith  soldien;  Chalcocoii- 
djlct  wonnds  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  then  tramplet  him  in  the  gnte. 
The  grief  of  Phransa  cairying  him  among  Uie  enemy,  eaeapes  from 
the  precife  unage  of  hit  death  j  bnt  we  may,  withont  flattery,  apply 
theic  noble  lines  of  Drydcn  t 

As  to  Sebastian,  let  them  search  the  field} 
Aod  where  they  find  a  monntafai  of  the  slain. 
Send  one  to  climb,  and  looking  down  beneath. 
There  they  will  find  him  at  his  manly  length. 
With  his  face  ap  to  hearen,  in  that  red  monument 
Which  his  good  sword  had  digged. 

*  Spondanns  (a.  d.  146S,  No.  10),  who  has  hopes  of  his  salvation, 
wishes  to  absolre  this  demand  from  the  guilt  of  suicide. 

*  Leonamus  Ghiensls  very  properly  observes,  that  the  Tuts,  had 
they  known  the  emperor,  would  hare  laboured  to  save  and  aecorc  n 
captive  so  acceptable  to  the  sultan. 
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The    victorioas    Turks    rushed    through    the   chap 
breaches  of  the  inner  wall;  and   as  they  ad-  ^^^"^ 
▼anced  into  the  streets,  they  were  soon  joined ''""' 
by  their  brethren,  who  had  forced  the  gate  Phe- 
nar  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.^    In  the  first 
heat  of  their  pursuit,  about  two  thousand  chris- 
tians were  put  to  the  sword;  but  avarice  soon 
prevailed  over  cruelty;  and  the  victors  acknow* 
ledged,  that  they  should  immediately  have  given 
quarter,  if  the  valour  of  the  emperor  and  his 
chosen  bands  had  not  prepared  them  for  a  simi* 
lar  opposition  in  every  part  of  the  capital.     ItLosioithc 
was  thus,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-three  days,  that^J^^j"* 
Constantinople,  which  had  defied  the  power  of 
Chosroes,  the  Chagan,  and  the  caliphs,  was  irre- 
trievably subdued  by  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the 
second.     Her  empire  only  had  been  subverted 
by  the  Latins;  her  religion  was  trampled  in  the 
dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors/ 

The  tidings  of  misfortune  fly  with  a  rapid  The  Turioi 
wtog;  yet  such  was  the  extent  of  Constantiu  pui^e" 
ople,  that  the  more  distant  quarters  might  pro-  I^i^pf^^ 
long  some  moments  the  happy  ignorance  of  their 
ruin/     But  in  the  general  consternation,  in  the 
feelings  of  selfish  or  social  anxiety,  in  the  tumult 
and  thunder  of  the  assault,  a  sleepless  night  and 

^  Cantemir,  p.  06.  The  christian  ships  in  the  month  of  the  harbour 
had  flanked  and  retarded  this  naval  attack. 

^.  Chaleocondyles  mot  absurdly  supposes  that  Constantinople  was 
tacked  by  the  Asiatics,  in  revenge  for  the  ancient  calamities  of  Troy ; 
tad  the  grammarians  of  the  fifteenth  centnry  are  happy  to  melt  down 
the  unconth  appellation  of  Tnrks,  into  the  more  classic  name  of  Teviri. 

*  When  Cyrus  surprised  Babylon  during  the  celebration  of  a  festi- 
val, so  vast  was  the  etty,  and  so  careless  were  the  inhabitanUy  that 
■noh  tee  elapaed  befure  the  disUnt  quarters  knew  that  they  were 
taptives  (Uerodotni,  1.  i,  c.  191),  and  Usher  (Annal.  p.  78),  who  haf 
(|iioted  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  a  passage  of  similar  import. 
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CHAP,  moraiog  must  have  elapsed :  nor  can  I  believe 
1'^  that  many  Grecian  ladies  were  awakened  by  the 
janizaries  from  a  sound  and  tranquil  slumber. 
On  the  assurance  of  the  public  calamity,  the 
houses  and   convents  were  instantly  deserted; 
and  the  trembling  inhabitants  flocked  together 
in  the  streets,  like  an  herd  of  timid  animals,  as  if 
accumulated  weakness  could  be  productive  of 
strength,   or  in  the  vain  hope,   that  amid  the 
crowd,  each  individual  might  be  safe  and  invisi- 
ble.    From  every  part  of  the  capital  they  flowed 
into  the  church  of  St.  Sophia;  in  the  space  of 
an  hour,  the  sanctuary,  the  choir,  the  nave^  the 
upper  and  lower  galleries,  were  filled  with  the 
inultitude  of  fathers  and  husbands,  of  women  and 
children,  of  priests,  monks,  and  religious  viipos: 
the  doors  were  barred  on  the  inside,  and  they 
sought  protection  from  the  sacred  dome,  which 
they  had  so  lately  abhorred  as  a  profane  and 
polluted  edifice.     Their  confidence  was  founded 
on  the  prophecy  of  an  enthusiast  or  impostor, 
that  one  day  the  Turks  would  enter  Constantin- 
ople, and  pursue  the  Romans  as  far  as  the  coloton 
of  Constantine  in  the  square  before  St.  Sophia; 
but  that  this  would  be  the  term  of  their  calami 
ties:  that  an  angel  would  descend  from  heaveo, 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  would  deliver  the 
empire,  with  that  celestial  weapon,  to  a  poor 
man  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  column.     **  Take 
"  this  sword,"  would  he  say,  "  and  avenge  the 
**  people  of  the   Lord."      At  the^e  animating 
words,  the  Turks  would  iustantly  fly,  and  the 
victorious  Romans  would  drive  them  firom  the 
West,  and  from. all  Anatolia,  as  fiatr  as  thefron- 
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tiers  of  Persia.    It  is  on  this  occasion,  that  Da-  chap. 
cas,  with  some  foncy  and  much  truth,  upbraids  ^J^^^^^ 
the  discord  and  obstinacy  of  the  Greeks.  "  Had 
"  that  angel  appeared,"  exclaims  the  historian^ 
"  had  he  offered  to  exterminate  your  foes  if  you 
"  would  consent  to  the  union  of  the  church,  - 
"  even  then,  in  that  fiital  moment,  you  would 
"  have  rejected  your  safety,  or  have  deceived 
"  your  God.' 

While  they  expected  Uie  descent  of  the  tardy  ^i^^ 
angel,  the  doors  were  broken  vrith  axes;  and  as  c'redu. 
the  Turks  encountered  no  resistance,  their  blood- 
less hands  were  employed  in  selecting  and  se- 
curing the  multitude  of  their  prisoners.  Youth, 
beauty,  and  the  appearance  of  wealth,  attracted 
their  choice;  and  the  right  of  property  was  de- 
cided among  themselves  by  a  prior  seizure,  by 
personal  strength,  and  by  the  authority  of  com- 
mand. In  the  space  of  an  hour  the  male  cap- 
tives were  bound  with  cords,  the  females  with 
their  veils  and  girdles.  The  senators  were  link- 
ed with  their  slaves;  the  prelates,  with  the  por- 
ters of  the  church;  and  young  men  of  a  plebeian 
class,  with  noble  maids,  whose  faces  had  been 
invisible  to  the  sun  and  their  nearest  kmdred. 
In  this  common  captivity,  the  ranks  of  society 
were  confounded;  the  ties  of  nature  were  Cut 
asunder;  and  the  inexorable  soldier  was  care- 
less of  the  father's  groans,  the  tears  of  the  mo- 
ther,  and  the  lamentations  of  the  children.     Ihe 

.  ThU  Hrely  d«cription  U  extracted  fr«n  Dnca.  Cc- 3»).  who^ 

:ru£;it  .t^ilv^S  ^i  or  t..  r-^">-'2rS''-  "^ 

delightea  to  repeat,  perhap.  to  rndom,  the  tale  of  thetf  -i^ry. 
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Lxvm  ^^^^^^  '"  ***'■■  waiUngs  were  the  miDS,    who 

- '.  were  torn  from  the  altar  with  naked  bosonia, 

outstretched  bandstand  dishevelled  hair:  and 
we  should  piously  believe,  that  few  could   be 
tempted  to  prefer  the  vigils  of  the  haram  to 
those  of  the  monastery.    Of  these  unfortunate 
Greeks,  of  these  domestic  animals,  whole  strings 
were  rudely  driven  through  the  streets;  and  as 
the  conq  uerors  were  eager  to  return  for  more  prey, 
their  trembling  pace  was  quickened  with  me- 
naces and  blows.     At  the  same  hour,  a  similar 
fapiue  was  exercised  in  all  the  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries, in  all  the  palaces  and  habitations  of 
the  capital;  nor  could  any  palace,  however  sa-      ' 
cred  or  sequestered,  protect  the  persons  or  the 
property  of  the  Greeks.     Above  sixty  thousand 
of  this  devoted  people  were  transported  from  the 
city  to  the  camp  and  fleet;  exchanged  or  sold, 
according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of  their  mas^ 
ters,  and  disjiereed  in  remote  servitude  through      ■ 
the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    Among 
these  we  may  notiice  some  remarkable  charac- 
ters.    The  historian  Phranza,  first  chamberlain 
and  principal  secretary,  was  involved,  with  his 
family,  in  the  common  lot.    After  suflering,  foor 
months,  the  hardships  of  slavery,  he  recovered 
his  freedom;  in  the  ensuing  winter  he  ventured 
to  Adrianople,  and  ransomed  his  wife  from  the 
mr  baski,  or  master  of  horse;  but  his  two  chil- 
dren,  m  theflower  of  youth  and  beauty,  had  been 
seized  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  himself.    The 
daughter  of  Phranza  died  in  the  seraglio,  per- 
haps a  virgin;  his  son,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  age,  preferred  death  to  infemy,  and  was  steb- 
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bed  by  the  haud  of  the  royal  lover/  A  deed  chap 
thus  inhuman  cannot  surely  be  expiated  by  the 
taste  and  liberality  with  which  he  released  a^ 
Grecian  matron  and  her  ,two  daughters,  on  re- 
ceiving a  Latin  ode  from  Philelphus/  who  had 
chosen  a  wife  in  that  noble  family/  The  pride 
or  cruelty  of  Mahomet  would  have  been  most 
sensibly  gratified  by  the  captm'e  of  a  Roman  le- 
gate; but  the  dexterity  of  cardinal  Isidore  elud- 
ed the  search,  and  he  escaj;>ed  from  Galata  in  a 
plebeian  habit/  The  chain  and  entrance  of  the 
outward  harbour  was  still  occupied  by  the  Ita- 
lian ships  of  merchandise  and  war.  They  had 
signalised  their  valour  in  the  siege:  they  em* 
braced  the  moment  of  retreat,  while  the  Turkish 
mariners  were  dissipated  in  the  pillage  of  the 
city.  When  they  hoisted  sail,  the  beach  was 
covered  with  a  suppliant  and  lamentable  crowd; 
but  the  means  of  transportation  were  scantj: 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese  selected  their  coun- 
trymen; and,  notwithstanding  the  fairest  pro- 
mises oif  the  sultan,  the  inhabitants  of  Galata 

■  See  Phnnsa,  1.  iii,  c.  20,  21.    Hit  exiM-eMMMM  ve  poiiitltet  Awe- 

rms  snik  maoik  jngalavit irolebat  enini  eo  tnrpiter  et  nciiirie  abnti. 

Me  lalierain  ct  mfelicem.  Yet  he  conld  onlj  learn  from  report,  the 
bloody  or  impure  scenes  th|t  were  acted  in  tiie  dark  reo^M^  filf  .the 
seraglio. 

*  See  Tirabosehi  (torn,  vi,  p.  i,  p.  290)  and  Lancelot  (Mem.  dc 
TAcademie  des  iBicriptions,  torn,  x,  p.  718).  I  s^pald  be«fr|oiis  to 
learn  how  he  could,  praise  the  pnblic  enemy,  whom  he  so  often  reviles 
as  the  most  coirrapt  and  inhnraan  of  tyrants. 

y  The  Commentaries  of  Pins  II.  snppose  that  he  craftily  placed  hii 
cardinal's  hat  on  the  head  of  a  corpse,  which  was  cot  off  and  exposed 
in  triumph,  while  the  legate  himself  was  bought  and  delivertd,  as  a 
captive  of  no  value.  The  great  Belgic  Chronicle  adorns  his  escape 
with  new  adventures,  which  he  suppcessed  (says  Spondasus,  A.J>. 
1451,  No.  lA)  in  his  own  letters,  lest  he  slMuld  lote  tha  merit  ind  ra- 
ward  of  sufferiag  for  Christ 
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CHAP,  evacuated  their  houses,  and  embarked  with  their 
Lxviii.  most  precious  effects. 

irountTf  ^^  ^^^  ^"  ^"^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  S^®^*  cities,  an  bis- 
the  spoil,  torian  is  condemned  to  repeat  the  tale  of  uni- 
form calamity:  the  same  effects  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  same  passions;  and  when  those 
passions  may  be  indulged  without  controul, 
small,  alas!  is  the  difference  between  civilized 
and  savage  man.  Amidst  the  vague  exclama- 
tions of  bigotry  and  hatred,  the  Turks  are  not 
accused  of  a  wanton  or  immoderate  effusion  of 
christian  blood;  but,  according  to  their  maxims 
(the  maxims  of  antiquity),  the  lives  of  the  van- 
quished were  forfeited ;  and  the  legitimate  re- 
ward  of  the  conqueror  was  derived  from  the  ser- 
vice, the  sale,  or  the  ransom,  of  his  captives  ot 
both  sexes/  The  wealth  of  Constantinople  had 
been  granted  by  the  sultan  to  his  victorious 
troops;  and  the  rapine  of  an  hour  is  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  industry  of  years.  But  as  no 
reg^ular  division  was  attempted  of  the  spoil,  the 
respective  shares  were  not  determined  by  merit; 
and  the  rewards  of  valour  were  stolen  away  by 
the  followers  of  the  camp,  who  had  declined  the 
\  toil  and  danger  of  the  battle.  The  narrative  of 
their  depredations  could  not  afford  either  amuse^ 
ment  or  instruction;  the  total  amount,  in  the  last 
poverty  of  the  empire,  has  been  valued  at  four 
millions  of  ducats;*  and  of  this  sum  a  small  part 

*  Boftbei|iiittt  expatiates,  with  pleatore  and  f  pplanie,  on  the  richti 
of  war,  and  the  nse  of  slarcry,  among  the  ancients  and  tlie  Tarkt  (dc 
Legat*  TnrcicA,  epist.  iii,  p.  IOIJl  , 

*  This  sam  it  specified  in  a  marginal  note  of  LennelaTiin  (Chalco- 
CMdyks,  I.  Tiii,  p.  211);  but,  in  the  distribntion  to  Veniee,  Oeaaa, 
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was  the  property  of  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  ch^p, 
the  Florentines,  and  the  merchants  of  Aocona.-  ^^^*"- 
Of  these  foreigners,  tiie  stock  was  improved  in 
quick  and  perpetual  circulation;  hut  the  riches 
of  the  Greeks  were  displayed  in  the  idle  osten* 
tation  of  palaces  and  wardrobes,  or  deeply  bu- 
ried in  treasures  of  ingots  and  old  coin,  lest  it 
should  be  demanded  at  their  hands  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  The  profanation  and 
plunder  of  the  monasteries  and  churches  excited 
the  most  tragic  complaints.  The  dome  of  St 
Sophia  itself,  the  earthly  heaven,  the  second  fir- 
mament, the  vehicle  of  the  cherubim,  the  throne 
of  the  glory  of  God,^  was  despoiled  of  the  obiar 
tions  of  ages ;  and  the  gold  and  silver,  the  pearls 
and  jewels,  the  vases  and  sacerdotal  ornaments, 
were  most  wickedly  converted  to  the  service  of 
mankind.  After  the  divine  images  had  been 
stripped  of  all  that  could  be  valuable  to  a  pro- 
fane eye,  the  canvas,  or  the  wood,  was  torn,  or 
broken,  or  burnt,  or  trod  under  foot,  or  applied, 
in  the  stables,  or  the  kitchen,  to  the  vilest  uses. 
The  example  of  sacrilege  was  imitated,  however, 
from  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Constantinople; 
and  the  treatment  which  Christ,  the  virgin,  and 
the  saints,  had  sustained  from  the  guilty  catho- 
lic might  be  inflicted  by  the  zealous  mussulman 
on  the  monuments  of  idolatry.  Perhaps,  instead 
of  joining  the  public  clamour,  a  philosopher  will 
observe,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  arts,  the  work- 

Florence,  and  Ancona,  of  50,  SO,  90,  and  15,000  dacats,  I  ratpccl  Ihat 
a  figure  has  been  dropt.    BTen  with  the  rettitntion,  the  foreign  pro- 
perty  would  scarcely  exceed  one^fouth. 
^  See  the  enthusiastic  praises  and  lamcntationf  of  Phransa  (1*  ^h 

c.  17). 
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CHAP.  Bianship  conid  not  be  more  valuftUe  diaa  the 
^^^^^*  work,  and  that  a  fresh  ftupply  of  visions  and 
mirades  wooid  speedily  be  rmewed  by  the  craft 
of  the  priest  and  the  credulity  of  the  people 
He  will  more  seriously  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
Byzantine  libraries,  wliich  were  destroyed  or 
scattered  in  the  general  confusion;  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  mantMcripts  are  said  to 
have  disappeared;*  ten  volumes  might  be  pur- 
chased for  a  single  ducat;  and  the  same  igno- 
minious price,  too  high  perhaps  for  a  shelf  of 
theology,  include  the  whole  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Homer,  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
science  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece.  We 
may  reflect,  with  pleasure,  that  an  inestimable 
portion  of  onr  classic  treasures  was  safely  depo- 
sited in  Italy ;  and  that  the  mechanics  of  a  Ger- 
man town  had  invented  an  art  which  derides  (he 
havoc  of  time  and  barbarism. 
Mahomet  From  the£rst  hour  "*  of  the  memorable  twenty- 
thecltyV  ninth  of  May,  disorder  and  rapine  prevailed  in 
^^tace'ic*  Constantinople,  till  the  eighth  hour  of  the  same 
day;  when  the  sultan  himself  passed  in  triumph 
through  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus.  He  was  at- 
tended by  his  vizirs,  bashaws,  and  guards,  each 
of  whom  (says  a  Byzantine  historian)  was  robust 
as  Hercules,  dextrous  as  Apollo,  and  equal  in 
battle  to  any  ten  of  the  race  of  ordinary  mortals. 

*  Sec  Ducu  (c.  4S)  and  an  episUe,  Jaly  lAtli,  1463,  frona  Laara 
Qnirinns  to  pope  Nicholas  V.  (Hody  de  Gnecis,  p.  192,  from  a  BIS.  ia 
the  Cotton  library). 

*  The  Julian  calendar,  which  redconK  the  days  and  hours  froofi  aaid- 
■ight,  was  used  at  Constantinople.    Bot  Dncai  Mcaa  to  t 
the  natntal  houn  from  ann-riie. 
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The  conqueror*  gazed  with  satisfaction  and  chap. 
wonder  on  the  strange,  though  splendid,  appear- J^^™*^ 
ance  of  the  domes  and  palaces,  so  dissimilar 
from  the  style  of  Oriental  architecture.  In  the 
Jiippodrome,  or  atmeidan^  his  eye  was  attracted 
by  the  twisted  column  of  the  three  serpents; 
and;  as  a  trial  of  his  strength,  he  shattered  with 
his  iron  mace^  or  battle-axe,  the  under-jaw  of 
one  of  these  monsters,'  which,  in  the  eye  of  the 
Turks,  were  the  idols  or  talismans  of  tho  city. 
At  the  principal  door  of  St.  Sophia,  he  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and  entered  the  dome;  and  such 
was  his  jealous  regard  for  that  monument  of  his 
glory,  that  on  observing  a  zealous  mussulman 
in  the  act  of  breaking  the  marble  pavement,  he 
adtronished  him  with  his  scymetar,  that,  if  the 
spoil  and  captives  were  granted  to  the  soldiers, 
the  public  and  private  buildings  had  been  re- 
served for  the  prince.  By  his  command  the 
metropolis  of  the  Eastern  church  was  formed 
into  a  mosch :  the  rich  and  po;*tab]e  instruments 
of  superstition  had  been  removed ;  the  crosses 
were  thrown  down;  and  the  walls,  which  were 
covered  with  images  and  mosaics,  were  washed 
and  purified,  and  restored  to  a  state  of  naked 
simplicity.  On  the  same  day,  or  on  the  ensuing 
Friday,  the  miuezin^  or  crier,  ascended  the  most 
lofty  turret,  and  proclaimed  the  ezan^  or  public 
invitation  in  the  name  of  God  and  his  prophet; 
the  imam  preached ;  and  Mahomet  the  second 

*  Sec  the  Turkish  Amiab,  p.  SM,  and  the  Pandects  of  Lcnndavinl^ 

p.  448. 

'  I  hare  had  occasion  (toL  iii,  p.  2S)  to  mention  this  curions  relic  of 
Orecian  antiquity. 
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cHAf».  performed  the  namaz  of  prayer  and  thankagiv- 
^^^}}}^.  ing  on  the  great  altar,  where  the  christiaD  mys- 
teries had  so  lately  been  celebrated  before  the  last 
of  the  Cssars.' ,  From  St.  Sophia  he  proceeded 
to  the  august,  but  desolate,  mansion  of  an  hun- 
dred successors  'Of  the  great  Constantine,  bat 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  had  been  stripped  of  the 
pomp  of  royalty.  A  melancholy  reflection  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  human  greatness  forced  itself 
on  his  mind;  and  he  repeated  an  el^adt distich 
of  Persian  poetry :  ''  The  spider  has  wove  his 
"  web  in  the  imperial  palace;  and  the  owl 
*^  hath  sung  her  watch-song  on  the  towers  of 
"  Afrasiab."** 
Hif  bcha-  Yet  his  mlud  was  not  satisfied,  nor  did  the 
Gre/£^*  victory  seem  complete,  till  he  was  informed  of 
the  fate  of  Constantine;  whether  he  had  escaped, 
or  been  made  prisoner,  or  bad  fallen  in  the  battle. 
Two  janizaries  claimed  the  honour  and  reward 
of  his  death:  the  body,  under  an  heap  of  slain, 
was  discovered  by  the  golden  eagles  embroider- 
ed on  his  shoes;  the  Greeks  acknowledged  with 
tears  the  head  of  their  late  emperor;  and,  after 
exposing  the  bloody  trophy,^  Mahomet  bestowed 
on  his  rival  the  honours  of  a  decent  funeral. 

*  We  are  obliged  to  Canteiiiir(p.  102)  for  the  TnrkMh  mcconntof 
the  cooTertion  of  St.  Sophia,  bitterly  deplored  by  Phranza  and  Dneat. 
,  It  is  amoiing  enongh  to  observe,  in  what  opposite  lights  the  same  ob- 
ject appears  to  a  mossalman  and  a  christian  eye. 

^  This  distich,  which  Cantemir  gives  in  the  original,  'derives  ocv 
beauties  from  the  application.  It  was  thus  that  Scipio  repeated,  in 
the  sack  of  Carthage,  the  fhmoos  prophecy  of  Homer.  The  same  ge- 
nerons  feeling  carried  the  mind  of  the  conqueror  to  the  past  or  the 
fiitufe. 

'  I  cannot  believe  with  Dncas  (see  Spondanns,  A.  d.  1462,  No.  lS)j 
that  Mahomet  sent  round  Persia,  Arabia,  ftc  the  head  of  the  Greek 
emperor :  he  would  surely  content  himself  with  a  tr^hy  km  iahumso. 
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After  his  decease,  Lucas  Notaras,  great  duke,  «tHAP. 
and  first  minister  of  the  empire,  was  the  most  ^^^'^i* 
important  prisoner.  When  he  offered  his  per-  '*' 
son  and  his  treasures  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
^*  And  why,"  said  tlie  indignant  sultan,  **  did 
'*  you  not  employ  these  treasures  in  the  defence 
"  of  your  prince  and  country  ?"  "  They  ijrere 
"  yours,"  answered  the  slave,  "God  has  reserved 
''  them  for  your  hands."  *'  If  he  reserved  them 
"  for  me/'  replied  the  despot,  "  how  have  you 
''  presumed  to  with-hold  them  so  long  by  a  fruit- 
^'  less  and  jfatal  resistance  ?"  The  great  duke 
alleged  the  obstinacy  of  the  strangers,  and  some 
secret  encouragement  from  the  Turkish  vizir; 
and  froip  this  perilous  interview,  he  was  at 
length  /iismissed  with  the  assurance  of  pardon 
and  protection.  Mahomet  condescended  to 
visit  his  wife,  a  venerable  princess  oppressed 
with  sickness  and  grief;  and  his  consolation  for 
her  misfortunes  was  in  the  most  tender  strain  of 
humanity  and  filial  reverence.  A  similar  cle- 
mency ^as  extended  to  the  principal  officers  of 
state,  of  whom  several  were  ransomed  at  his  ex- 
pence;  and  during  some  days  he  declared  him- 
self the  friend  and  father  of  the  vanquished  peo- 
ple. But  the  scene  was  soon  changed ;  and  be- 
fore his  .  departure,  the  hippodrome  streamed 
with  the  blood  of  his  noblest  captives.  His  per- 
fidious cruelty  Is  execrated  by  the  christians: 
they  adorn  with  the  colours  of  heroic  martyrdom 

'  PhnDia  was  thn  personal  eoemy  of  the  great  duke ;  nor  would 
time,  or  death,  or  hit  own  retreat  to  a  monastery,  extort  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  or  forgiYencss.  Dacas  is  inclined,  to  praise  and  pity  the 
martyr;  Cbakoeondylos  is  neotcr,  bpt  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
hint  of  the  Greek  conspiracy. 
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CHA  p.   the  execution  of  the  great  duke  and  bis  two  soot ; 

LXVIIT 

^^..^./.,  ftod  his  death  is  ascribed  to  the  generous  refusal 
of  delivering  his  children  to  the  tyrant's  lust 
Yet  a  Byzantine  historian  has  droptan  unguard- 
ed word  of  conspiracy,  deli?erance,  and  Italian 
succour:  such  treason  maybe  glorious;  bat  the 
rebel  who  bravely  ventures,  has  justly  forleited, 
his  life;  nor  should  we  blame  a  conqueror  for 
destroying  the  enemies  whom  he  can  go  longer 
trust.  On  the  eighteenth  of  June,  the  victorious 
sultan  returned  to  Adrianople;  and  smiled  at 
the  base  and  hollow  embassies  of  the  christian 
princes,  who  viewed  their  approaching  ruin  in 
the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
He  rcpeo-  Constantinople  had  been  left  naked  and  de- 
adoTM  solate,  without  a  prince  or  a  peoplis.  But  she 
iMpIe^***  could  not  be  despoiled  of  the  incomparable  situ- 
ation which  marks  her  for  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire;  and  the  genius  of  the  place  will 
ever  triumph  over  the  accidents  of  time  andfor-^ 
tune.  Boursa  and  Adrianople,  the  ancient  seats 
of  the  Ottomans,  sunk  into  provincial  towns; 
and  Mahomet  the  second  established  his  own  re- 
sidence, and  that  of  his  successors^  on  the  same 
commanding  spot  which  had  been  chosen  by 
Constantine.'  The  fortifications  of  Galata, 
which  might  afford  a  shelter  to  the  LatiDS, 
were  prudently  destroyed;    but  the  damage  of 

1  For  the  reititiitioii  of  ComUuitiDOpIc  and  Uie  Tttrkish  fbimiUtKiai, 
•ee  Cantemir  (p.  103-109),  Dncas  (c.  42),  with  Thevenot,  Tomneror^ 
and  the  rest  of  our  modem  travellert.  From  a  gifrantic  pieture  of  tte 
CreatneM,  population,  5cc.  of  Coottantinople  and  the  Ottoman  empire 
(Abregi  de  1*H'utoire  Ottomaae,  torn,  i,  p.  16-21),  we  may  learn,  that 
In  the  year  1586,  the  Moslems  were  less  numerons  in  the  capital  tlMn 
the  christians*  or  eren  the  Jews. 
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the  Turkish  cannon  was  soon  repaired;  and  be-  chap. 
fore  the  month  of  August,  great  quantities  of  ^^^"][^ 
lime  had  been  burnt  for  the  restoration  of  the 
walls  of  the  capital.     As  the  entire  property 
of  the  soil  and  buildings,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, or  profane  or  sacred,  was  now  transferred 
to  the  conqueror,  he  first  separated  a  space  of 
eight  furlongs  from  the  point  of  the  triangle  for 
the  establishment  of  his  seraglio  or  palace.    It 
is  here,  in  the  bosom  of  luxury,  that  the  ^onil 
signor  (as  he  has  been  emphatically  named  by 
the  Italians)  appears  to  reign  over  Europe  and 
Asia ;  but  his  person  on  the  ^shores  of  the  Bos- 
pliorus  may  not  always  be  secure  from  the  in- 
sults of  an  hostile  navy.     In  the  new  character 
of  a  mosch,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  en«> 
(lowed  with  an  ample  revenue,  crowned  with 
lofty  minarets^  and  surrounded  with  groves  and 
fountains,  for  the  devotion  and  refreshment  of 
the  Moslems.     The  same  model  was  imitated 
in  the  jami  or  royal  moschs;  and  the  first  of 
these  was  built  by  Mahomet  himself,  on  the 
rums  of  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles  and  the          ' 
tombs  of  the  Greek  emperors.     On  the  third  day  • 
after  the  conquest,  the  grave  of  Abu  Ayub,  or 
Job,  who  had  fallen  in  the  first  siegeof  the  Arabs, 
was  revealed  in  a  vision;  and  it  is  before  the  se^ 
pulchre  of  the  martyr  that  the  new  sultans  are 
girded  with  the  sword  of  empire.*"    Constantin- 
ople no  longer  appertains  to  the  Roman  hlsto- 

*"  The  Tttrhe^  or  wpatchral  moputtent  of  Aba  Ayab,  b  doscribed 
and  eofniTed  in  the  Tableau  General  de  TEaipire  Ottonan  (Parii, 
1787,  Id  larce  folicf),  a  vork  of  leK  die,  perhaiM,  ttun  ■igniliceBce 
(ttou  i,  p,  SM,  M6). 
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CHAP,  rian ;  nor  shall  I  enumerate  the  civil  and  rdi* 
....^^^^  gious  edifices  that  were  profaned  or  erected  by 
its  Turkish  masters :  the  population  was  spee- 
dily renewed  ;  and  before  the  end  of  September, 
five  thousand  families  of  Anatolia  and  Romauia 
had  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  which  enjoined 
them^  under  pain  of  death,  to  occupy  their  new 
habitations  in  the  capital.  The  throne  of  Ma- 
homet was  guarded  by  the  numbers  and  fide- 
lity of  his  Moslem  subjects :  but  his  rational 
policy  aspired  to  collect  the  remnant  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  they  returned  in  crowds  as  soon 
as  they  were  assured  of  their  lives,  their  Uber- 
ties,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  In 
the  election  and  investiture  of  a  patriarcb,  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  revived 
and  imitated*  With  a  mixture  of  satisfaction 
and  horror,  they  beheld  the  sultan  on  his  throne; 
who  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Gennadius  the 
crosier  or  pastoral  staff,  the  symbol  of  his  eccle- 
siastical office ;  who  conducted  the  patriarch  to 
the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  presented  him  with  an 
horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  directed  the  vizirs 
and  bashaws  to  lead  him  to  the  palace  which  had 
been  allotted  for  his  residence.*"  The  churches 
of  Constantinople  were  shared  between  the  two 
religions:  their  limits  were  marked;  and,  till 
it  was  infringed  by  Selim,  the  grandson  of  Maho- 

'  Phnum  (1.  iii,  c.  19.)  relates  the  ceremony ,which  has  possibly  beca 
adorned  in  the  Greek  reports  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Latins.  The 
Act  is  confirmed  by  Emannel  Malaxos,  who  wrote,  in  yolgar  Grvek, 
the  histoid  of  the  Patriarchs  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  insert- 
ed in  the  Tnrco-Grsecia  of  Cmsins  (1.  t,  p.  106-184).  Bat  the  most 
patient  reader  will  not  belicTe  that  Mahomet  adopted  the  CathoJic 
form,  «<  Sancta  TrinitAs  que  milii  doaarit  imperiam  te  in  patriarrhua 
**  noYse  Romse  delifit.** 
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met,  tbeGreeks*'  enjoyed  above  sixty  years  the  chap. 
benefit  of  this  equal  partition.  Encouraged  by  ^^^^^^" 
the  ministers  of  the  divan,  who  wished  to  elude 
the  fanaticism  of  the  sultan,  the  christian  advo- 
cates presumed  to  allege  that  this  division  had 
been  an  act,  not  of  generosity,  but  of  justice; 
not  a  concession,  but  a  compact;  and  that  if  one 
half  of  the  city  had  been  taken  by  storm,  the 
other  moiety  had  surrendered  on  the  faith  of  a 
sacred  capitulation.  The  original  grant  had  in- 
deed been  consumed  by. fire;  blit  the  loss  was 
supplied  by  the  testimony  of  three  aged  janiza- 
ries who  remembered  the  transaction ;  and  their 
venal  oaths  are  of  more  weight  in  the  opinion  of 
Gantemir,  than  the  positive  and  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  history  of  the  times.*" 

The  remaining  fragments  of  the  Greek  king-  ^"nction 
dom  in  Europe  and  Asia  I  shall  abandon  to  thepenaini. 
Turkish  arms;  but  the  final  extinction  of  the  two  comoenM 
last  dynasties'*  which  have  reigned  in  Constan- JSj^^!***" 

*  From  the  Turco-Onecia  of  Craiiiu,  Ac.  Spondanns  (a*  d.  1469, 
No.  21, 1468»  No.  16)  describes  the  ilayery  and  domestic  'quarrels  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  patriarch  who  succeeded  Oennadius  threw 
himself  io  despair  into  a  well. 

'  Cant#mi^  (p.  101-106)  insists  on  the  nnaaimous  consent  of  the 
Torkish  historians,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  and  argues,  that  they 
would  not  ha^e  violated  the  troth  to  diminish  theur  national  glory, 
since  it  is  esteemed  more  honourable  to  take  a  dty  by  force  thap  by 
composition.  But,  1.  I  doubt  this  consent,  since  he  quotes  no  parti- 
cnlar  historian,  and  the  Turkish  annals  of  Leunclayins  affirm,  with- 
oat  exception,  that  Mahomet  took  Constantinople  per  vim  (p.  820). .  2. 
The  same  argument  may  be  turned  in  favoor  of  the  Greeks  of  the  times, 
who  would  not  have  forgotten  this  honourable  and  salutary  treaty.  Vol- 
taire, as  usual,  prefers  the  Turks  to  the  christians. 

*  For  the  genealogy  and  fall  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebtzoud  see  Du- 
cange  (Fam.  Byiant.  p.  105) ;  for  the  last  Palaeologi,  the  name  accu- 
rate antiqaarian  (p.  244, 247, 248).  The  Palaeologi  of  Montferrat  were 
not  extinct  tUl  the  next  ccntuiy ;  but  they  had  forgotten  their  Greek 
origin  and  kindred. 
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CHAP,  tioople,  should;  termiaate  the  dectine  and  ftll  ot 
^^^^^^  the  Rpmatt.empire  ia  the  East    The  despots,  of 
the  Morea,  Demetrius  and  Thonas/  the*  tmo 
surviviDg  brothers  of  the  name  of  PalmohgyMy 
were  astonished  by  the  death  o£  the  empesMr 
Constantine,   and  the  ruin  of  the  monarcliy. 
Hopeless^  of  diefence^  they  pvepared,  wiA  the 
noMe-  Greeka  who  adhered  to  their  fortune,  to^ 
seek  a  reftige  in*  Italy,  beyond  the  veach  of  die 
Ottoman  thundtrr.     Their  first  appveheiMons 
were  dispell^  by  the  victorious  suUam,  who  oon^ 
tented  himself  with  a  tribute  of  twelve*  thousand 
ducats;  and  while  his  ambition  explored  theeon* 
tinent  and  the  islands  in  search  of  prey,  he  in- 
dulged the  Morea  in  a  respite  of  seven,  years* 
But  this  respite  was  a  period  of  grief,  discord, 
and  misery.    The-  hexamiUat^  the  rampart  of 
the  isthmus,  so  often  raised'and-soofiensubTert* 
ed,  could  not  long  be  defbndted  by  three  hundred 
Italian  archers;  t^e  keys  of  Corinth  were  seized 
by  the  Turks';  they  returned  fiMim  their  summer 
excursions  with,  a  train,  of  captives  and  spoil; 
and  the  complaints  of  the  injured.  Greeks  were 
heard  with  indi^erence  and  disdain.     The  AI- 
baniansy  a  vagrant  tribe  of  shepherds  and  rob* 
bers,  filled  the  peninsula  with  rapine  and  mur* 
der;  the  two  despots  implored  the  dangerous 
and  humiliating  aid  of  a  neighbouring  bashaw; 
and  when  be  had  quelled  the  revolt,  his  lessons 
inculcated  the  rule  of  their  future  conduct    Nei- 

'  In  tlie  worthless  story  of  the  disputes  and  nHsfortnneo  of  the  two 
brothers,  Phrania  (l.iii,  c.Sl^O)  is  two  partial  on  thesideof  TbooBai; 
Dttcas  (c  44.  4S)  is  too  brief,  and  Cbalcocondyles  (!.  yiii,  ix,  a)  tot 
diffasc  and  digressive. 
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*i«  the  ties  of  blo©€l,  nor  the  eatim  which  they  chap 
repeatedly  pMgediiD  the  cMnifi«tiioii  and  be-^J^7!*V 
fc»c  the  atotr,  wor  the  stronger  pressure  erf  ne-" 
ccBsity,  could  reconcile  or  suspend  their  doanes- 
tie  cpiarrels*  They  ravi^d  each  other  s  patri- 
BMoy  with  fire  and  sword:  the  abns  and  sqc- 
eaurs  of  the  West  were  consvuDed  in  ciril  hesti* 
Kty;  and  their  power  waa  only  exerted  in  savage 
and  arbitrary  ezecntiona  The  distress  and  re-  LoMoftiM 
Tenge  of  the  weaker  riyal  invokeiS  their  supreme  a.  ofi^M. 
krd;  and,  in  the  seascMi  of  malDrity  and  revenge, 
Mahomet  declared  himself  the  friend  of  Dealer 
trius,  and  marched  into  the  Morea  with  an  irre- 
sistible force.  When  he  had  taken  possession  of 
Sparta,  '*  You  are  too  weak/'  said  the  sultan, 
**  to  control  this  turbulent  province:  I  will  take 
''  your  daughter  to  my  bed;  and  you  shall  pass 
**  the  remainder  of  your  life  in  security  and  ho- 
**  nour/'  Demetrius  sighed  and  obeyed ;  siur- 
rendered  his  daughter  and  his  castles;  followed 
to  Adrianople  his  sovereign  and  son;  and  re- 
ceived for  bis  awn  maintenance,  and  that  of  his 
followers,  a  city  in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent 
ialea  of  Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Samothrace.  He 
was  joined  the  pext  year  by  a  companilon  of  mis- 
fortune, the  last  of  the  Comnenian  race,  who,, 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  La- 
tins, had  founded  a  new  empire  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  sea."  In  the  progress  of  his  Anato- 
lian conquests,  Mahomet  invested  with  a  fleet 
and  army  the  capital  of  David,  who  presumed 

*  Set  tbe  lois  or  cooqnett  of  Trebiioiid  in  CbaAtaemifflet  (il  i», 
p.  2»a00),  Ducat  {e.  46),  FkrMn  (L  iU,  c.  17),  mmT  r 
(p.  lOT). 
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CHAP,  to  style  himself  emperor  of  Trebizond;*  and  the 
Lxviii.  neffoclation  was  comprised  in  a  short  and  pe- 
remptory  question,  "  Will  you  secure  your  life 
"  and  treasures  by  resigning  your  kingdom  ?  or 
"  had  you  rather  forfeit  your  kingdom,  your 
"  treasures,  and  your  life?'  The  feeble  Com- 
nenus  was  subdued  by  his  own  fears,  and  the 
example  of  a  mussulman  neighbour,  the  priace 
of  Sinope,'  who,  on  a  similar  summons,  had  yield- 
ed a  fortified  city  with  four  hundred  cannon  and 
or  Treble  ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiers.  The  capita- 
••""^'i^^i  lation  of  Trebizond  was  faithfully  performed ; 
and  the  emperor,  with  his  family,  was  transport- 
ed to  a  castle  in  Romania;  but  on  a  slight  sus- 
picion of  corresponding  with  the  Persian  king, 
David,  and  the  whole  Comnenian  race,  were  sa- 
crificed to  the  jealousy  or  avarice  of  the  con- 
queror. Nor  could  the  name  of  father  long  pro- 
tect the  unfortunate  Demetrius  from  exile  and 
confiscation;  his  abject  submission  moved  the 
pity  and  contempt  of  the  sultan;  his  followers 
were  transplanted  to  Constantinople;  and  his 
poverty  was  alleviated  by  a  pension  of  fifty  thou- 
sand aspers,  till  a  monastic  habit  and  a  tardy 

'  Thoafh  Tonrnefort  (torn.  Ui,  lettrc  zvii,  p.  170)  ipeaks  of  Trebi* 
■ond  as  mal  peapl^e,  Peytnonel,  the  latest  and  most  accorate  obserrer, 
can  find  100,000  inhabitants  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn.  i\,  p.  79^ 
and  for  the  province,  p.  6S-90).  Its  prosperity  and  trade  are  perpet*- 
aUy  disturbed  by  the  factions  quarrels  of  two  odoi  of  janizaries,  in  one 
•f  which  S0,000  LazI  are  comioonly  enrolled  (Memoires  de  Tatt,  torn, 
tti,  p.  10, 17). 

"  Ismael  Beg,  prince  of  Sinope  or  Sinople,  was  possessed  O^hiefly 
from  bis  copper  mines)  of  the  revenue  of  200,000  ducats  (Chalcocond. 
I.  iXf  p.  958,  2S9).  Peyssonel  (Commerce  de  la  Mer  Noire,  torn,  ii, 
pu  JOO)  Ascribes  to  the  modem  city  00,000  inhabitants.  This  account 
seems  enormous ;  yet  it  is  by  trading  with  a  people  that  we  become 
acfuaSnted  with  their  wealth  and  numbers. 
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d^th  released  Palaeologus  from  an  earthly  mas-  chap. 
ter.  It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  whether  the  ,^^^"!l 
servitude  of  Demetrius^  or  the  exile  of  his  bro- 
ther Thomas/  be  the  most  inglorious.  *0n  the 
conquest  of  the  Morea,  the.  despot  escaped  to 
Corfu,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  \?ith  some 
naked  adherents:  his  name,  his  sufferings,. and 
the  head  of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew,  entitled  him 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  Vatican;  and  his  mi- 
sery was  prolonged  by  a  pension  of  six  thou-  , 
sand  ducats  from  the  pope  and  cardin^s.  His 
two  sons,  Andrew  and  Manuel,  were  educated 
in  Italy ;  but  the  eldest,  contemptible  to  his  ene- 
mies and  burthensome  to  his  friends,  was  de- 
graded by  tlie  baseness  of  his  life  and  marriage. 
A  title  was  his  sole  inheritance;  and  that  in- 
heritance be  successively  sold  to  the  kin^  of 
France  and  Arragon.^  During  this  transient 
prosperity,  Charles  the  eighth  was  ambitious  of 
joining  the  empire  of  the  East  with  the  kingdom 
of  Naples ;  in  a  public  festival,  he  assumed  the 
appellation  and  the  ^purple  of  Augustus:  the 
Greeks  rejoiced,  and  the  Ottoman  already  trem* 
bled  at  the  approach  of  the  French  chivalry.' 

'  Spondamit  (from  Gobelin  Commciit.  Pii  II.,  L  ▼)  relates  the  arri- 
val and  reception  of  tbe  despot  Thomai  at  Rome  (a.  d.  1401,  No.  9. 

'  By  an  act,  dated  ▲.  d.  1404,  Sept.  6,  and  lately  transmitted  from 
tbe  archiyes  of  the  Capitol  to  tbe  royal  library  of  Palrii,  tbe  despot 
Andrew  Paleologns,  resenriof  the  Morea,  and  stipulating  some  pri- 
vate adrantages,  conveys  to  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  the  empires 
>f  Constantinople  and  Trebiiond  (Spondanns,  a.'d.  1405,  No.  %),    M,  # 

de  Poncemagne  (Mem.  de  T Academic  der  Inscriptions,  tom.  xvii, 
p,  St9-678)  has  bestowed  a  Dissertation  on  this  national  title,  of  which 
he  bmd  obtained  a  copy  from  Rome. 

*  Sec  PhiUppe  de  Comines  (1.  vii,  c.  14),  who  reckons  with  pleasure 
the  number  of  Greeks  who  were  nrcparcd  to  rise,  00  miles  of  an  easy 
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CBAP.  M aQneil  P^tmcAognn^  i]ke  eeomd  jkmi,  'mis  tiempir 

"?[!!L  ®^  ^  revwit  Jhi«  99ti^e  oeuntry :  his  return  might 
be  gratefui  #Ad  ^9PuU  joot  be  dangerous,  to  the 
porte:  he  w«s  ^Mixitamed  at  CoMtftRtiBO|ile  in 
safety  md  eme;  and  aa  IhoBOBrahle  tnon  of 
christiwis  and  Moslems  attended  faim  «o  the 
grave.     Jf  tbiene  be  Maie  ankaals  of  so  gener- 
ous a  tMature  lliat  itiaey  re/aae  to  propagate  m  a 
domestic  atate,  the  last  0[  the  imperial  race  mvst 
be  ascribed  to  an  inferior  kind;  ke  accepted 
from  the  aultaa's  I jberaJiAy  two  beaiitifai  females; 
and  his  sj^r?iFiiig  soa  was  lost  in  Ae  iiabit  and 
religion  of  a  Tarktsb  slave; 

2«or  of"*      The  importaace  of  Goasteattaaple  fvas  feft  and 

^"^Pl"^,  JViagoified  in  its  loss:  the  poatificate  of  I^icholas 
the  fifth,  howeirer  peaceful  and  prosperous,  was 
dishonoured  hy  the  fall  ctf  the  Eastern  empire: 
and  the  giief  aod  terror  of  the  Latins  reriiei, 
4>r  see«»ad  to  vevive,  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the 
crusades.  In  ooe  ci  the  most  distant  countriei 
of  the  Was*.  Pbijip  duLe  of  Burguwljr  enterlam- 
ed,  at  Lisle  jii  Flanders,  an  assembly  of  his  no- 
bles; and  the  pompons  pageants  of  the  feast 
wren  sJ^ilfully  adapted  to  their  fitney  and  feeU 
ings/  In  the  midst  of  the  banquet,  a  gigantic 
Saracen  entered  the  hall,  leading  a  fictitiofU 
elephant  with  a  casde  on  his  back;  a  matron  ia 
a  mourning  robe,  the  symbd  of  religion,  was  seen 

mng^^an,  eigMeea  4mfi  jwmiey  ftom  Talona  to  Gonitantloopl^  Ac 
Ob  this  MMioB  the  TukiA  tmviit  was  tared  by  Sie  policy  of 
FflBiee.  ' 

•  See  the  origiiMl  feut  in  OUrer  de  lo  Marche  (H emoim,  p.  I,  c. », 
««)»OTithtlicate«aot  aad  obteryaUons  of  M.  deSte  Palaye  (Ma- 
a«m  fur  to  Cheyirierie,  torn,  i,  p,  in,  p.  181-185),  Hie  pcaceek  wai 
the  fkmmttt  were  distiDfiiifhed  at  royal  birdi. 


********* 
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to  hsQelroHi  the  castle;  she  dep^Iored  her  op-  chap. 
in*e8doD,  mad  acoised  the  slowness  of 'ber  ch^.  Lxviik 
pvons;  the  principal  herald  of  the  golden  fleece 
advanced,  bearing  on  his  €st  a  liv^e  pheasant, 
*whidh,  according  to  the  ritels  ctf  chivalry,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  dnke.    At  this  extraordinary  sum- 
mons, Philip^  a  wise  and  aged  prince,  engaged 
his  person  and  powers  in  tlfe  holy  war  'against 
the  Turks:  his  example  was  itoitated  by  the 
barons  and  knights  of  the  assembly:  they  swore 
to  God,  the  virgin,  the  ladies,  and  AepAeatant; 
and  their  particular  vows  were  Idot  less  extrava- 
gant than  the  general  sanction  of  their  oath.   But 
fbe  performance  was  made  to  depend  on  some 
future   and   foreign  contingency;    and,  during 
"WeUve  years,  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  tadigfat  be  scrupulously,  and 
fiertmps  "siufcerdy,  on  the  eve  of  bis  departure. 
Bad  every  breast  glowed  teith  the  same  ardour; 
bad  tbe  union  of  the  thristians  corresponded 
wilih  their  bravery;  had  every  country,  from 
Sweden^  to  Naples,  supplied  a  just  proportion 
of  xravafary  and  infantry,  of  men  and  money,  it  is 
indeed  probable  that  Constantinople  would  have 
been  delivered,  and  that  the  Turks  might  have 
been  chased  beyond  the  Hellespont  or  the  Eu- 
phrates.   But  the  secretary  of  the  emperor,  who 
composed    every  epistle,  and   attended  every 
meeting,  iBneas  Sylvius,*  a  statesman  and  orator, 

^  It  wai  found  by  aa  actual  ennincratioii,  lliat  Swtdea,  CfotUand, 
and  Finland,  contained  1,800,000  fighting  atta,  ioid  conicqneBtlj  WCN 
far  more  popolont  than  at  preicnt 

^  In  the  year  1464  Spondanoi  has  gircn,  from  JSneas  Syhriof,  a 
view  of  the  iUU  of  Bnrope,  cnrMcd  with  hii  ..owB  obicrrmtioaft. 
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CHAR  describes  from  his  own  experience  the  repog- 

]^1^  nant  state  and  spirit  of  CbristeDdom.     "  It  is  a 

'<  body/'  says  he^  ^'  without  an  head ;  a  repub- 

^^  lie  without  laws  or  magistrates.     The  pope 

*'  and  the  emperor  may  shine  as  lofty  titles,  as 

*'  splendid  images ;  but  thty  are  unable  to  com* 

'^  mand,  and  none  are  willing  to  obey-*,  every 

*^  state  has  a  separate  prince,  and  every  prince 

'*  has  a  separate  interest.   What  eloquence  could 

'*  unite  so  many  discordant  and  hostile  powers 

*'  under  the  same  standard?     Could  they  be  as- 

^'  sembled  in  arms,  ^ho  would  dare  to  assume 

'^  the  office  of  general?     What  order  couid  be 

*^  maintained?— what  military  discipline?    Who 

^'  would  undertake  to  feed  such  an  enormous 

*^  multitude?    Who  would  understand  their  va- 

*'  rious  languages,  or  direct  their  stranger  and 

''  incompatible  manners?  What  mortal  conld  re- 

^'  concile  the  English  with  the  French,  Genoa 

*'  with  Arragon,  the  Germans  with  the  natives* 

*^  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia?    If  a  small  number 

'*  enlisted  in  the  holy  war,  they  must  be  over* 

"  thrown  by  the  infidels;  if  many,  by  their  own 

*'  weight  and  confusion."    Yet  the  same  ^neas, 

when  he  was  raised  to  the  papal  thrope^  under 

the  name  of  Pius  the  second,  devoted  his  life  to 

the  prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war.      In  the 

council  of  Mantua  he  excited  some  sparks  of  a 

false  or  feeble  enthusiasm;  but  when  the  pontiff 

appeared  at  Ancona,  to  embark  in  person  with 

the  troops,  engagements  vanished  in  excuses;  a 

That  valoable  anoalist,  and  the  Italian  Muratori,  will  contimie  the 
tenet  of  evenu  from  the  year  146S  to  1481,  the  end  of  Mahonef^  lif^ 
»ad  of  thii  chapter. 
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precise  day  was  adjourned  to  an  indefinite  term ;  chap. 
and  his  effective  army  consisted  of  some  Ger-  ^^J™" 
man  pilgrims,  whom  he  was  obliged  to  disband  *'**    ^ 
with  indulgences  and  alms.     Regardless  of  fu- 
turity,  his  successors  and  the  powers  of  Italy 
were  involved  in  the  schemes  of  present  and  do- 
mestic ambition;  and  the  distance  or  proximity 
of  each  object  determined,  in  their  eyes,  its  ap- 
parent magnitude.    A  moxf[^  enlarged  view  of 
their  interest  would  have  tani^ht  them  to  main- 
tain a  defensive  and  naval  war  against  the  com- 
mon enemy :  and  the  support  of  Scanderbeg  and 
his  brave  Albanians  might  have  prevented  the 
subsequent  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  siege  and  sack  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks 
diffused  a  general  consternation;  and  pope  Six- 
tus  was  preparing  to  fly  beyond  the  Alps,  when 
the  storm  was  instantly  dispelled  by  the  death  J^^^t 
of  Mahomet  the  second,  in  the  fifty-first  year  ofiXt 
his  age/    His  lofty^genius  aspired  to  the  xon-  Mny's,^!' 
quest  of  Italy :  he  was  possessed  of  a  strong  city  ^^^^  *"    . 
and  a  capacious  harbour;  and  the  same  reign 

'  Betides  die  two  aimaliits,  the  reader  may  coDtolt  Oiannono  (It. 
toria  CiTile,  torn,  iii,  p.  449-456)  for  the  Tnrkith  ioTaaion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  For  the  reign  and  conqnetts  of  Mahomet  II.,  I 
have  oecasionally  used  the  Memoire  Istoricbe  de  Monarch!  Ottomaii- 
ai  di  Giovanni  Sagredo  (Yenezia,  1077,  in  4te).  In  peace  and  wte, 
the  Turks  hare  eTer  engaged  the  attention  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
An  her  dispatches  and  archives  were  open  to  a  procurator  of  8t 
Mark,  and  Sagredo  is  not  contemptible  either  in  sense  or  style.  Yet 
he  too  bitterly  hates  the  infidels  \  he  is  ignorant  of  their  language  and 
manners ;  and  his  narrative,  which  allows  only  seventy  pages  to  Ma- 
homet II.  (p.  69-140),  becomes  more  copious  and  authentic  as  he  ap* 
proaches  the  yeait  1040  and  1644,  the  'erm  of  the  historic  laboon  af 
John  Sagredab 
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CHAP,  miifbt  bwe^beeo  deoorateii  ivitk  tbetrapfaioi  ol 


«00*^**^*^ 


*  As  I  an  'DOW  lakiag  an  everiuting  farewell  of  the  Greek 
I  shall  briefly  meDtion  the  great  collection  of  Bysantiae  writei\ 
wbote  names  and  teattmonies  have  been  successhrely  repeated  in  tkii 
work.  The  Greek  presses  of  Aldns  and  tlie  Italians  wok  coafiaei  ts 
the  classics  of  a  better  age ;  and  ithe  first  rnde  editions  of  Prooopiai, 
Agatfaias,  Gedrenus,  Zonaras,  Arc.  were  published  by  the  lesmed  €&- 
genoe  of  the  Gemums.  The  whole  Sycaatine  serica  (S6  ^wliajti  ii 
folio)  has  gradually  issne^  (a*  d.  IMS,  dec)  from  the  royal  prcsi  of 
the  liOtivre,  wllh  some  cjr*ateral  aid  from  Rome  and  Leipsic  ;  bat  the 
VenoHaaediflioa  (a.  to.nuD),  though  cheaper  and  mote  eapioaB,  iiaot 
less  inferior  in  correctness  than  in  magnificence  to  tliat  of  Paris.  The 
merits  of  the  French  editors  are  various ;  but  the  value  of  Aana  Cooh 
aeaa,  GbuMBius,  YIDchardonhi,  4^.  is  enbaaced  by  the  blsiDrwal  artci 
of  Charles  da  Fxesne  Dncange.  His  M\|ipl€raental  works,  Ike  Gieek 
Glossary,  the  Constant iuopolis  Christiana,  the  Famllia  Byaaatiasi^ 
s  a  steady  liglit  «ver  <tbe  -dark  ness  of  the  Lower  F 
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CHAP.  LXIX 


State  ^  Rome  from  ike  twelfth  century.-^Temr 
porad  domimoH  of  the  popes. — Seditions  of  the 
eity. — PoliLical  heresy  of  Arnold  of  Brescia^^ 
Restoration  of  the  republic. — The  setrntors.'^ 
Pride  of  the  Romans. — Their  wars. — They 
are  delved  of  the  ekctian  and  presence  of  the 
popes^  who  retire  to  Avignon. — The  jubilee.*^ 
Noble  families  f^  Rom/e.-^Fendof  the  Colomm 
and  Ursini. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  ^|; 
Roman  ^npire^  our  eye  is  invariably  fixed  on  the  ..^^..^ 
royal  city,  which  bad  given  laws  to  the  fi^i«'Wt^^Bti«L 
portion  of  the  globe.    We  contemplate  her  for-  ®'^JJ^ 
tunes,  at  first  with  admiration,  at  length  with  uool 
pity,  always  with  attention ;  and  when  that  at« 
tention  is  diverted  from  the  capitol  to  the  pro- 
vinceSy  they  are  considered  as  so  many  branches 
which  have  been  successively  severed  from  the 
imperial  trunk.     The  foundation  of  a  second 
Rome  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  has  cove 
pelled  the  historian  to  follow  the  successors  of 
CoDstantine;  and  our  curiosity  has  been  tempted 
to  visit  the  most  remote  countries  of  Europe  tad 
Asia,  to  explore  the  causes  and  the  authors  of 
the  long.decay  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy.    By 
the  conquest  of  Justinian,  we  have  been  recalled 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  ancient  metropolis ;  but  that  deliverance  was 
a  change,  or  perhaps  an  aggravation,  of  servi- 
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CHAP.  tude.  Rome  had  been  already  stripped  of  her 
trophies,  her  gods,  and  her  Caesars;  nor  was  the 
Gothic  dominion  more  inglorious  and  oppres- 
sive than  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
eighth  century  of  the  christian  era,  a  religions 
quarrel,  the  worship  of  images,  provoked  the 
Romans  to  assert  their  independence:  their  bi- 
shop became  the  temporal,  as  well  as  the  spiri- 
tual, father  of  a  free  people;  and  of  the  western 
empire,  which  was  restored  by  Charlemagne,  the 
title  and  image  still  decorate  the  singular  con- 
stitution of  modern  Germany.  The  name  of 
Rome  must  yet  command  our  involantary  re- 
spect: the  climate  (whatsoever  may  he  its  influ- 
ence) was  no  longer  the  same:*  the  parity  o( 
blood  had  been  contaminated  through  a  thou- 
sand chanuels;  but  the  venerable  aspect  of  her 
ruins,  and  the  inemory  of  past  greatness,  re- 
kindled a  spark  of  the  national  character.  The 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  exhibits  some 
scenes  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  Nor  shall 
I  dismiss  the  present  work  till  I  have  reviewed 
the  state  and  revolutions  of  the  Roman  city, 
which  acquiesced  under  the  absolute  dominion 
of  the  popes,  about  the  same  time  that  Constao- 
tinople  was  ensFaved  by  the  Turkish  arms. 

*  The  Ahbk  Doboc,  who,  with  U»n  fcnioi  than  hit  lacceMor  Mm- 
tetquien,  has  asserted  and  man  '.cU  the  iaflaeace  of  cluaate,  oljedi 
to  himself  the  degeneracy  of  .the  Romans  and  Batavians.  To  the 
fint  of  these  emamples  he  replies,  1.  That  the  change  is  less  real  tiUB 
apparent,  and  that  the  modem  Romans  prudently  ooncod  in  thai- 
aelves  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors.  S.  That  the  air,  the  soil,  and  the 
climate,  of  Rome  have  suffered  a  great  and  visiUe  alteration  (Keflex 
IMS  iur  la  Poesic  et  snr  la  Peintare,  part  ii,  see  IS). 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century/  the   chap 
iTa  of  the  first  crnsade,  Rome  was  revered  by  the   ^'^^ 
Lathis,  aa  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  as  the  The 
hrone  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor;  who,  from^IJ^^ 
the  eternal  city,  derived  their  title,  their  honours,  "•^^"Jj 
ind  the  right  or  exercise  of  temporal  dominion.  Ron«> 
A^fter  so  lonjg  an  interruption,  it  may  not  be  use-  lioo. 
ess  to  repeat  that  the  successors  of  Charlemagne 
md  tbeOthos  were  chosen  beyond  the  Rhine  in 
I  national  diet ;  but  that  these  princes  were  con* 
;ent  with  the  humble  names  of  kings  of  Ger* 
Dany  and  Italy,  till  they  had  passed  the  Alps 
ind  the  Apennine,  to  seek  their  imperial  crown 
m  the  banks  of  the  Tyber/     At  some  distance 
rom  the  city,  their  approach  was  saluted  by  a 
ODg  procession  of  the  clergy  and  people  with 
)alms  and  crosses;  and  the  terrific  emblems  of 
ivolves  and  lions,  of  dragons  and  eagles,  that 
loated  in  the  military  banners,  represented  the 
leparted  legions  and  cohorts  of  the  republic. 
The  royal  oath  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  Rome' 
iras  thrice  reiterated,  at  the  bridge,  the  gate,  and 
)n  the  stairs  of  the  Vatican ;  and  the  distribution 
)f  a  customary  donative  feebly  imitated  the  mag- 
lificence  of  the  first  Csesars.     In  the  church  of 
St  Peter,  the  coronation  was  performed  by  his 

^  The  reader  has  been  so  long  abtcnt  from  Rome,  that  I  woold  ad- 
vise him  to  recollect  or  retiew  the  forty-ninth  chapter,  in  the  ninth 
fQhuat  of  this  hi&tory« 

*  The  coronation  of  the  Oerman  emperors  at  Rome,  more  eipecially 
ia  the  eleventh  centnry,  it  best  represented  from  the  ori^nal  monn* 
beats  by  Mnratori  (Antiqnitat.  Italise  medii  JEW,  tom.  i,  dissertat.  U, 
|».  99,  Ice.)  and  Canni  (Monnment.  Domin.  Pontiff,  tom.  ii,  diss.  ▼!, 
|».  261),  tht  latter  of  whom  I  only  know  from  the  coplons  extract  of 
khnidt  (Hist.  d«  Allemaadf,  ton.  in,  p.  25ft-166). 
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CHAP,  successw:  tbe  voice  of  God  was  eoftfoiiiided 
\^^^^  with  thaft  of  llie  people;  aodk  &epidifie  coBtent 
WU8  cUclarcd  m  ihe  acckMnlioBa  of,  ''  Liougi^ 
'*  Mid  Tictory  to-  our  lord  the  p(^l  Long  life 
^^  and  victory  to  out.  lord  the  emperor!  Loog 
''  life  and  vktovy  to  the  RoiBan  mA  Teutoaie 
"  armiefti  '  The  imm*  of  Ceeaar  and  Av^m- 
twB^  the  laws  of  GonataDtiDe  and!  JoatiniaB,  the 
cflcaaple  of  Charlemagne  aod  Otho^  estabMsbcd 
the  anpveaie  domiMOti  of  the  emf^rors;  tbeii 
title  and  kni^  was  engraved  on  the  piqwl  coins; 
and  their  jurisdiction  was  raarked  by  the  sword 
of  justice,  which  they  delivered  to  the  prefect  of 
.  the  city.  But  every  Romaa  prejudice  was 
awakec^  by  the  nafiie,  the  hmguage,  and  the 
maimers^  of  a  barbarian  lordu  The  Caesars  of 
Saxony  or  Fraiu:opia  were  the  chiefs  of  a  feudal 
afiatocracy;  nor  could  they  exercise  the  disci- 
pfiue  of  civil  and  military  power^  which  alooe 
secures  the  obedience  of  a  distant  people,  impa- 
tient of  servitude,  though  perhaps  incapable  of 
freedom.  Once,  and  once  only,,  in  his  life,  eacb 
emperor,  with  an  army  of  Teutonic  vassals,  de- 
scended from  the  Alps.  I  have  described  the 
peaceful  order  of  his  entry  and  coronation;  bat 
that  order  was  commonly  disturbed  by  the  cla- 
mour and  sedition  of  the  Romans,  who  encoun* 

'  Exercitai  Komano  et  Teutonico !  The  litter  wai  both  seen  ai 
fdt ;  bat  the  former  was  no  more  than  magni  noraimt  nmbra, 

*  Miiratori  hai  gireo  the  ■eriei  of  the  papal  coins  (Antiqaitat.  ts&j 
'A,  diss,  xxvii,  p.  648-654).  He  finds  only  two  more  carljr  than  tki 
year  800  i  fifty  aae  sttU  extant  from  Leo  IIL  to  Lio  IX.,  with  ad£4 
tion  of  the  reigning  emperar ;  none  rcmaia  of  Gregory  VII.,  or  ^^ 
ban  II. ;  hot  in  thoso  of  Paschal  IL,  he  leeou  to  have  rrm^mttd  tUl 
badge  of  depende 
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iered  tbeif'SOivweigA  as  w  foreign  uwader:  bit  cH^r. 
leparture  was^  ahrays  speedij  and  oftea  ahame^  j^^^^^ 
iiY;-  and,  »  tiie  absence  of  a  king  reign,  bis  aur 
hority  was  insuked- and  bis<naKie  was  forgotten 
rbe  progress  of  independeiiae!  in  Genaaft^  and 
[tafy  nnderniined  the  fouodationsiof  the  imperial 
M>yereignt7,  and  the  triumpb  of  tbe  popes  was 
he  deKVerance  of  Rome. 

Of  her  two  sovereigns  tbe  emperor  had  pre- ^n^^r^^ 
;ariousIy  reigned  by  the  right  of  conquest;  buCMpcffai 
be  authority  of  the  popes  was  founded  on  the  ^"^ 
loft,  though  more  solid,  basis  of  opinion  and' bar 
)Lt«    The  removal  of  a  foreign  infloence  nestor^ 
^and  endeared  the  shepherd  to  his  flock.    In- 
stead of  the  arbitrary  or  venal  nomination  of  a 
Germaa  court,  the  vicar  of  Christ  was'  freely 
chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals^,  most  of  whom 
were  either  natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
rbe  applause  of  the  magistrates  and  people  con*  from 
firmed  his  election;  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  ^^'* 
that  was  obeyed  in  Sweden  and'  Britain  had 
been  ultimately  derived  from  the  suflhige  of  the 
Romans.    The  same  suffrage  gave  a  prince;  as 
well  as  a  pontiff,  to  the  capital.     It  was*  uiiiver- 
sally  beliieved;  that  Gonstantine  had  invested  the 
poges  with  a  temporal  dominion  of  Rome;  and 
the  boldest  civilians,  the  most  prophane  scep- 
tics, were  satisfied  with  disputing  the  right  of 
the  emperor  and  the  validity  of  his  gift;    The 
truth  of  the  fact,  the  authenticity  of  his  donation, 
was  deeply  rooted' in  tbe  ignorance  and  tradition 
oCfour  centuries;  and  the  fabulous  origin  was 
lost  in  the  real  and  permanent  efibcts.     The 
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CHAP,  name  of  dominus*  or  lord  was  inscribed  on  the 
.  coin  of  the  bishops :  their  title  was  acknowledged 


right;  by  acclaoiatioDs  and  oaths  of  allegiance;  and 
with  the  free,  or  reluctant  consent  of  the  Ger- 
man Caesars,  they  had  long  exercised  a  sapreme 
or  subordinate  jurisdiction  over  the  city  and  pa- 
trimony of  St  Peter.  The  reign  of  the  popes, 
which  gratified  the  prejudices,  was  not  incom- 
patible with  the  liberties,  of  Rome;  and  a  more 
critical  enquiry  would  have  revealed  a  still  do- 
bler  source  of  their  power;  the  gratitude  of  a 
nation,  whom  they  had  rescued  from  the  heresy 
and  oppression  of  the  Greek  tyrant.  In  an  age 
of  superstition,  it  should  seem  that  the  unioa  of 
the  royal  and  sacerdotal  characters  would  muta- 
ally  fortify  each  other;  and  that  the  keys  of  pa- 
radise would  be  the  surest  pledge  of  earthly  obe- 
dience. The  sanctity  of  the  office  might  indeed 
•  be  d^raded  by  the  personal  vices  of  the  man; 
bnt  the  scandals  of  the  tenth  century  were  obli- 
terated by  the  austere  and  more  dangerous  vir- 
tues of  Gregory  the  seventh  and  his  successors; 
and  in  the  ambitious  contests  which  they  main- 
tained for  the  rights  of  the  church,  their  suffer- 
ings or  their  success  must  equally  tend  to  in- 
crease the  popular  veneration.  They  sometimes 
wandered  in  poverty  and  exile,  the  victims  of 
persecution;  and  the  apostolic  zeal  with  which 
they  offered  themselves  to  martyrdom  must  en- 
gage the  favour  and  sympathy  of  every  catholic 
breast.  .  And  sometimes,  thundering  firom  the 
Vatican,  they  created,  judged^  and  deposcKl  the 
kings  of  the  world :  nor  could  the  proudest  Ro* 
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man  be  disgraced  by  submitting  to  a  priest,  chap. 
whose  feet  were  kissed,  and  whose  stirrup  was  ^^^^• 
held  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne/  Even  " 
the  temporal  interest  of  the  city  should  have 
protected  in  peace  and  honour  the  residence  of 
the  popes;  from  whence  a  vain  and  lazy  people 
derived  the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence  and 
riches.  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  popes  was  pro-  *>«n«fit«- 
bably  impaired:  many  of  the  old  patrimonial 
estates,  both  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  had  been 
invaded  by  -  sacrilegious  hands;  nor  could  the 
-  loss  be  compensated  by  the  claim,  rather  than  the 
possession,  of  the  more  ample  gifts  of  Pepin  and 
his  descendants.  But  the  Vatican  and  capitol 
were  nourished  by  the  incessant  and  encreasing 
swarms  of  pilgrims  and  suppliants;  the  pale  of 
Christianity  was  enlarged,  and  the  pope  and  car; 
dinals  were  overwhelmed  by  the  judgment  ^f 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  causes^  A  new  juris- 
prudence had  established  in  the  Latin  church 
the  right  and  practice  of  appeals ;'  and,  from  the 
north  and  west,  the  bishops  and  abbots  were 
invited  or  summoned  to  solicit,  to  complain,  to 
accuse,  or  to  justify,  before  the  threshold  of  the 

'  See  Ducange,  GIom.  medic  et  infims  LatiDitat.  torn,  vi,  p.  W4^ 
865.  Staffa.  This  homage  was  paid  by  kiogi  to  archbisliops,  and 
by  Tassals  to  their  lords  (Schmidt,  torn,  iii,  p.  262)  -y  and  it  was  the 
nicest  policy  of  Rome  to  confouDd  the  marks  of  filial  and  of  feudal 
subjection. 

'  llie  appeals  from  all  the  churches  to  the  Roman  pontiff  are  de- 
plored by-the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard  (de  Consideratione,  1.  iii,  torn  ii,  p. 
431-442,  edit.  Mabiilon,  Venet.  1750)  and  the  judgment  of  FIctiry 
(Discours  sur  THiat.  Kcclesiastique,  It  and  Tii).  But  the  saintf  wlio 
believed  in  the  false  decretals,  condemns  only  the  abase  of  these  ap- 
peals ;  the  more  enlightened  historian  inf  estigates  the  origin,  and  re- 
N  jects  tlie  principles,  of  this  new  jurisprudence*  ; 

Vol..     XTl.  S      . 
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CHAP,  apostles.    A  rare  prodigy,  is  once  recorded,  that 
rr^!^.  two  horses,  belonging   to    the  archbishops    of 
Mentz  and  Cologne,  repassed  the  Alps,  yet  ladea 
with  gold  and  sil?er:^  but  it  was  soon  under- 
.    stood,  that  the  success,  both  of  the  pilgrims  and 
clients,  depended  much  less  on  the  justice  of 
their  cause  than  on  the  Talue  of  their  offering. 
The  wealth  and  piety  of  these  strangers  were  os- 
tentatiously displayed;  and  their  expeiices,  sa* 
cred  or  profane,  circulated  in  various  chann^ 
for  the  emolument  of  the  Romans. 
ey2?io^     Such  powerful   motives  should  have  firinlj 
pentitioD.  attached  the  voluntary  and  pious  obedience  of 
the  Roman  people  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
father.     But  the  operation  of  prejudice  and  in- 
terest is  often  disturbed  by  the  sallies  of  ungo- 
vernable passion.     The  Indian .  who  fells  the 
tree,  that  he  may  gather  the  fruit,'  and  the  Arab        I 
who  plunders  the  caravans  of  commerce,  are        ' 
actuated  by  the  same  impulse  of  savage  nature, 
which  overlooks  the  future  in  the  present,  and 
relinquishes  for  momentary  rapine  the  long  and 
secure  possession  of  the  most  important  bless- 
ings.    And  it  was  thus  that  the  shrine  of  St 
Peter  was  profaned  by  the  thoughtless  Romans; 
who  pillaged  the  offerings,  and  wounded  the  pil- 

*  Oerniantci  ....  lunttarii  dod  levatk  Mreioii  •imiti  nikilomiiittB 
^patriant  inTiti.  Nova  res  !  qoando  hactenas  anmm  Roma  reftidiC? 
£t  nanc  Romanonrai  tcoOiUio  id  ufiirpatciai  noa  crediau  (Bernard  d«  I 

Considerttioiie,  i.  iil,  c.  t,  p.  4S7).    The  fint  wordi  of  the  paisage  are 
obscure,  and  probably  corrapt. 

'  Qaaod  let  saanigM  d«  la  Loniaiaiie  TeiileDt  a? oir  d«  frnit,  ils  eoo-  | 

pent  Tarbre  an  pied  tt  eneiliettt  le  ftuit    Voila  le  gonvemenKnt  dea.  | 

potiqne  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  t,  c  IS);  and  panion  and  igaoraBec  are 
alfvayt  despotUe. 
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grims,  without  eomputing  the  number  and  value  chap. 
of  similar  visits,  which  they  prevented  by  their  "^^^' 
inhospitable  sacrilege.  £ven  the  influence  of 
superstition  is  fluctuating  and  precarious;  and 
the  slave,  whose  reason  is  subdued,  will  often  be 
delivered  by  his  avarice  or  pride.  A  credulous 
devotion  for  the  fables  and  oracles  of  the  priest- 
hood most  powerfully  acts  on  the  mind  of  a  bar- 
barian :  yet  such  a  raiqd  is  the  least  capable  of 
preferring  imagination  to  sense,  of  sacri^cing  to 
a  distant  motive,  to  an  invisible,  perhaps  an  ideal, 
object,  the  appetites  and  interests  pf  the  present 
world.  In  the  vigour  of  health  and  youth,  his 
practice  will  perpetually  contradict  his  belief; 
till  the  pressure  of  age,  or  sickness,  or  calamity, 
awakens  his  terrors,  and  compels  him  to  satisfy 
the  double  debt  of  piety  and  ren'iorse.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  the  modern  times  of  reli- 
gious indifference  are  the  most  favourable  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  clergy.  Under  the 
reign  of  superstition,  they  had  much  to  hope 
from  the  ignorance,  and  much  to  fear  from  the 
violence,  of  mankind.  The  wealth,  whose  con- 
stant increase  must  have  rendered  them  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  earth,  was  alternately  bestow- 
^  by  th?  repentant  father,  and  plundered  by  the 
rapacious  son :  their  persons  were  adored  or  vio- 
lated ;  and  the  same  idol,  by  the  hamds  of  the 
same  votaries^  was  placed  on  the  altar  or  tram* 
pled  in  the  dust.     In  the  feudal  system  of  Eu-  sediUoitt 

.1         -.1        i.    1.     .       ..  11      of  Rome 

rope,  arms  were  the  title  of  distinction  and  the  agaiatt^e 
measure  of  allegiance;  and  amidst  their  tumult,  ^^^^' 
the  still  voice  of  law  and  reason  was  seldoBi  beard 
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CHAP,  or  obeyed.  The  turbulent  Romans  disdained 
'^  the  yoke,  and  insulted  th^  impotence,  of  their 
bishop;^  nor  would  bis  education  or  character 
allow  him  to  exercise,  with  decency  or  effect, 
the  power  of  the  sword.  The  motives  of  his 
election  and  the  frailties  of  his  life  were  ex- 
posed to  their  familiar  observation  ;  and  proxi- 
mity must  diminish  the  jreverence,  Arhich  his 
name  add  his  decrees  impressed  on  a  barbarous 
world.  This  difference  has  not  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  our  philosophic  historian:  "Though  the 
"  liame  and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  were 
**  so*  terrible  in  the  remote  countries  of  Europe, 
**  which  were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance,  and 
'*  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  character 
**  and  conduct,  the  pope  was  so  little  revered  at 
"  home,  that  his  inveterate  enemies  surrounded 
**  the  gates  of  Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled 
*^  his  goviernment  in  that  city ;  and  the  ambas- 
"  sadors,  who,  from  a  distant  extremity  of  £u-> 
**  rope,  carried  to  him  the  humble  or  rather  ab- 
^'  ject,  submissions  of  the  greatest  potentate  of 
"  the  age,  found  the  utmost  difficulty  to  make 
''  their  way  to  him,  and  to  throw  themselves  at 
"  his  feet."* 

*  In  a  free  consent tion  iwith  hb  conntrymui  Adrian  IV.,  Jofaa  of 
Salisbury  accnsei  tbe  avarice  of  tlie  pope  and  clergy :  Pro? iQcianm 
deripioDt  i polia,  ac  i i  thesaurot  Crati  ttndeant  reparare.  '  Sed  rccle 
cum  eis  agit  altiuimas,  qnoniam  et  ipsi  aliis  et  saepe  yilifsimii  hont- 
nibni  dati  tnnt  id  direptionem  (de  Nogii  CariaUam,  1.  «i,  c.  Si, 
p.  S87j.  IiT  the  next  page,  he  blamet  the  rashneu  and  infidelity  of 
the  Romans,  whom  their  bishops  raioly  strove  to  conciliate  by  gifta, 
instead  of  Tirtnet.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  miscellaneoas  writer  has  not 
given  as  less  morality  and  erudition,  and  more  pictures  of  himself  and 
the  times. 

1  tbmtH  History  of  Eqgfauid,  toI.  i,  p*  419.    The  •u»  writer  has 

given 
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Since  tlie  primitive  times,  the  wealth  of  the  chap. 
popes  was  exposed  to  envy,  their  power  to  op-   ^^^x* 
position,  and  their  persons  to  violence.     B(it  the  sucVewoM 
long  hostility  of  the  mitre  and  the  crown  Ai-  ^I2^y\j 
creased  the  numbens,  and  inflamed  the  passions,  a.d.iomI 
of  their  enemies.     The  deadly  factions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  so  fatal  to  Italy,  could 
never  be  embraced  with  truth  or  constancy  by 
the  Romans,  the  subjects  and  adversaries  bqth 
of  the  bishop  and  emperor;  but  their  support 
was  solicited   by  both  parties;  and  they  alter- 
nately  displayed  in  their  banners  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  German  eagle.     Gregory  the  se- 
venth, who  may  be  adbred  or  detested  as  the 
founder  of  the  papal  monarchy,  was  driven  from 
Rome,  and  died  in  exile  at  Salerno.     Six-and* 
thirty   of  his  successors,"*  till  their  retreat  to 
Avignon,  maintained  an  unequal  contest  with 
the  Romans:  their  age  and  dignity  were  often 
violated;  and  the  churches,  in  the  solemn  rites 
of  religion,  were  polluted  with  sedition  and  mur- 
der.    A  repetition*"  of  such  capricious  brutality, 

fiTen  Qs,  from  Fitz-Stephen,  a  singular  act  of  cruelty  perpetrated  on 
the  clergy  by  Geoffrey,  th6  father  of  Heury  II.  t*  When  he  was  maa- 
**  ter  of  Normandy,  the  chapter  of  Se«z  presumed,  without  his  consent, 
*'  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  bishop :  upon  which  he  ordered  all  of 
**  them,  with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their  testi- 
'*  cies  be  brought  him  in  a  platter."  Of  the  pain  and  danger  theV 
might  justly  complain ;  yet,  since  they  had  vowed  chastity,  he  deprived  . 
thtni  of  a  superfluous  treasure. 

"^  trom  Leo  IX.  and  Gregory  VII.,  an  authentic  and  contemporary 
series  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  5y  the  cardinal  of  Arragon,  Pandnlphui 
Pisanns,  Bernard  Guido,  Stc,  is  inserted  in  the  Italian  Historians  of 
Muratori  (torn,  iii,  p.  1,  p.  277-685),  and  has  been  always  before 
my  eyes    • 

*  The  dates  of  years  in  the  margin  may  throughout  this  chapter  be 
anderstood  as  tacit  references  to  the  Annala  of  Muratori,  my  ordinary 
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CHAP,  witbont  cbtinection  or  design,  irould  be  todions 
..^!^!L*  and  disgusting;  and  I  shM  content  myself  with 
some  events  of  thfe  twelfth  century,  which  repre- 
sent the  state  of  the  popes  and  the  city.  Oti 
i^Ub^iXit  Holy  Thursday,  while  Paschal  officiated  before 
1118.  the  altar,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of 
the  multitude,  who  imperiously  demanded  the 
confirmation  of  a  favourite  magistrate.  His  ai- 
lente  exasperated  their  ftary :  his  pious  refuMl 
to  mingle  the  atfkirs  of  earth  and  heaven  was  en- 
countered with  mei^acts  and  oaths,  that  he 
should  be  the  eause  and  the  witness  of  the  pub- 
lic ruin.  Daring  the  festival' of  fiaster,  while 
the  bishop  and  the  clergy,  barefoot  and  in  pto- 
cession>  visited  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  they 
were  twice  assaulted,  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  before  the  capitol,  with  voUies  of  stones  and 
darts.  The  houses  of  his  adherents  Were  level- 
led with  the  ground :  PasChal  escaped  with  dif- 
ficulty and  danger:  he  ]e^'^^d  an  army  in  the  pa- 
trimony  of  St.  Peter;  and  his  last  days  were  em- 
bittered by  suffering  and  inflicting  the  calamities 
Oeluinsn.of  civil  war*  The  scenes  that  followed  the  elec- 
liio*.  tion  of  his  successor,  Gelasius  the  second,  were 
still  more  scandalous  to  the  church  and  city, 
Cencio  Frangipani,*  a  potent  and  fractious  baron, 

and  ezcelleDt  gaide.  fie  uses,  and  indeed  qnotei,  y ith  the  freedoiii  df 
a  master,  his  great  Colleetion  of  the  Julian  iHslorians,  in  28  voloniet  i 
and  as  that  treasure  is  iu  my  library,  1  have  thought  it  au  amnsemeDt, 
if  not  a  duty,  to  consult  the  originals. 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  high-coloured  H^ordt  of 
Pandulphns  Pisanus  (p.  884)  :  Hoc  andietis  inimiCas  pacis  atquc  l/ir* 
bator  jam  fatos  Centius  Fr^japane,  more  draconis  inimnDisstml  sibl- 
ians,  et  ab  imis  pectoribaA  trahens.longa  suspiria,  aerioctus  retro 
fladio  sine  more  cucurrit,  valvas  ac  fores  cocfregit.    ]£cclesiam  furi- 

buDdus 
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bunt  into  the  assembly,  fiirioas  and  in  arms:  chap. 
the  cardinals  were  stripped,  beaten,  and  tram*  ^  ^^'^ 
pled  under  foot;  and  he  seized,  without  pity  or 
respect,  the  Ticar  of  Christ  by  the  throat     Ge- 
lasius  was  dragged  by  his  hair  along  ^he  ground, 
bufleted  with  blows,  wounded  with  spurs,  and 
bound  with  an  iron  chain  in  the  house  of  his 
brutal  tyrant.     An  insurrection  of  the  people 
detitered  their  bishop;  the  riral  families  oppos- 
ed the  violence  of  the  Frangipani;  and  Cencio, 
who  sued  for  pardon,  repented  of  the  failure, 
rather  than  of  the  guilt,  of  bis  enterprise.     Not 
many  days  had  elapsed,when  the  pope  was  again 
assaulted  at  the  altar.    While  his  friends  and 
enemies  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  contest,  he 
escaped  in  bis  sacerdotal  garmentA.    In  this  un- 
worthy flight,  which  excited  the  compassion  of 
the  Roman  matrons,  his  attendants  were  scat- 
tered or  unhorsed;  and,  in  the  fields  behind  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  his  successor  was  found 
alone  4ind  half-dead  with  fear  and  fatigue.-*«* 
Shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet,  the  apostle  with- 
drew from  a  city  in  which  his  dignity  was  insult- 
ed and  his  perso»  was  endangered ;  and  the  va^- 
nity  irf  sacerdotal  ambition  is  revealed  in  the  in- 
▼olHolary  confession,  that  one  emperor  was  more 
tolerable  than  twenty.'    These  examines  mf^ht 

bandnt  introiit,  inde  euftode  remoto  pmpam  per  giilam  accepit,  dit- 
trtvit,  pngnii  calcibntqac  pf  rcmaic,  €t  Uaquam  bnitiun  uwaal  Intra 
linen  eccletiae  acriter  calctribnf  crneDtarit;  et  latro  tantnm  dominHi 
per  capflloa  ct  brtcbit,  Jest  bono  interim  donniente«  detnxit  ad  do- 
«iiini,  ncqae  dednxit,  ialbi  eatanabit  et  iadiMit 

^  £g«  coraa  Deo  et  ecdena  dieo,  ti  noquam  pouiliile  enai,  i 
unum  imperatorcm  qoam  tot  doi»inoi(Vit.  Gclas.  11.  p.  SW)} 
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CHAP,   suffice;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  sufferings  of  two 
,^}^!..  pontiffs  of  the  same  age,  the  second  and  third  of 
Locias  II.  ^^  name  of  Lucius.    The  fornier,  as^  he  ascend- 
J-^*"*^ed  in  battle-array  to  assault  the  capitol,  was 
struck  on  the  temple  by  a  stone,  and  expired  in 
Lucioftiii.  a  few  days.     The  latter  was  severely  wounded 
li^/^^^'iri  the  persons  of  his  servants.     In  a  civil  com- 
motion, several  of  his  priests  had  been  made 
prisoners ;  and  the  inhuman  Romans,  reserving 
one  as  a  guide  for  his  brethren,  put  out  their 
eyes,    crowned    them   with   ludicrous    mitres, 
mounted  them  on  asses  with  their  faces  to  the 
tail,  and  extorted  an  oath,  that,  in  this  wretched 
condition,  they  should  offer  themselves  as  a  lea- 
«    son  to  the  head  of  the  church.     Hope  or  fear, 
lassitude  or  remorse,  the  characters  of  the  men, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  might  some^ 
times  obtain  an  interval  of  peace  and  obedience; 
and  the  pope  was  restored  with  joyf^il  acclama- 
tions to  the  Lateran  or  Vatican,  from  whence  he 
had  been  driven  with  threats  and  violence.   But 
the  root  of  mischief  was  deep  and  perennial ; 
and  a  momentary  calm  was  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  such  tempests  as  had  almost  sunk  the 
bark  of  St.  Peter.     Rome  continually  presented 
the  aspect  of  war  and  discord ;  the  churches  and 
palaces  were  fortified  and  assaulted  by  the  (auc- 
tions and  families;  and,  after  giving  peace  to 
CaiutaslL  Europe,  Calistus  the  second  alone  had  resolu- 
1134.      '  tion  and  power  to  prohibit  the  use  of  private 
iDooceDt    ^^^^  -^  ^^^  metropolis.    Among  the  nations  who 
Jj^^;"*^ revered  the  apostolic  throne,   the   tumults   of 
Rome  provoked  a  general  indignation;  and,  in  a 
letter  \o  his  disciple  Eugenius  the  third,  St  Bcr- 
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nard,  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit  and  zeal,  has  chap. 

stigmatised  the  vices  of  the  rebellious  people.^  ^^^1^^^ 

**  Who  is  ignorant/'  says  the  monk  of  Clairraux^  character 

'*  of  the  vanity  and  arrogance  of  the  Romans?  a  jf^jJ^Jst 

'^  nation  nursed  in  sedition,  cruel,  untractable,  Bernard. 

''  and  scorning  to  obey,  unless  they  are  too  fee« 

'^  ble  to  resist.    When  they  promise  to  serve, 

"  they  aspire  to  reign;  if  they  swear  allegiance,  ' 

*'  they  watch  the  opportunity  of  revolt;  yet  they 

''  vent  their  discontent  in  loud  clamours  if  your 

'^  doors  or  your  councils  are  shut  against  them. 

**  Dextrous  in  mischief,  they  have  never  learnt 

"  the  science  of  doing  good.     Odious  to  earth 

*'  and  heaven,  impious  to  God,  seditious  among 

"  themselves,  jealous  of  their  neighb'ours,  inhu- 

"  man  to  strangers^  they  love  no  one,  by  no  one 

'*  are  they  beloved ;  and  while  they  wish  to  in- 

'^  spire  fear,  they  live  in  base  and  continual  ap- 

**  prehension.     They  will  not  submit;  they  knov 

"  how  to  govern ;  faithless  to  their  superiors,  ih- 

'*  tolerable  to  their  equals,  ungrateful  to  their 

*'  benefactors,  and  alike  imprudent  in  their  de- 

*'  mauds  and  their  refusals.     Lofty  in  promise, 

'*  poor  in  execution:    adulation  and  calumny, 

''  perfidy,  and  treason,  are  the  familiar  arts  of 

'*  their  policy."     Surely  this  dark  portrait  is  not 

coloured  by  the  pencil  of  christian  charity;'  yet 

*  Qaid  tam  notom  secnlis  qnam  protenria  et  cerricoiitas  Romano- 
rain  ^  Gens  intueta  pad,  tomoltai  asfoeta,  gem  immitiB  et  intracta- 
bilit  usqae  adhnc^  sabdt  neseia,  niti  cam  non  valet  resistere  (de  Com i- 
<ierat.  A.  IT,  e.  9,  p.  441).  The  jaint  takes  breatb,  and  then  begins 
H*in :  Hi,  intisi  terra  et  coelo,  ntriqtte  injecere  manns,  &c.  p.  448). 

'  At  a  Roman  eitiien,  Petrarch  takes  leave  to  observe,  tbat  Bernard, 
thongh'a  saint,  was  a  man ;  that  he  might  be  provoked  by  resentment, 
and  poneibly  repent  of  his  hasty  passion,  &c.  (Memoires  sor  la  Vie  da 
Pttrarque,  torn,  i,  p.  33y). 
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CHAP,  the  features*  faowever  harsh  and  ugly,  expreM  a 
J;^^^'^^  Ii?ely  resemblance  of  the  Romaos  of  the  tweUifa 
PoiitiMi    century.* 

Anmfd^'of      The  Jews  had  I'ejected  the  Christ  when  he  ap- 
A^o^iiio  P^^*"^^  among  them  in  a  plebeian  character; 
'  and  the  Romans  might  plead  their  ignorance  of 
bis  vicar  when  he  assumed  the  ppmp  and  pride 
of  a  temporal  sovereign.     In  the  busy  age  of  the 
crusades,  some  sparks  of  curiosity  and   reasoo 
were  rekindled  in  the  western  world :  the  heresy 
of  Bulgaria,  the  paulician  sect,  was  successfully 
transplanted  into  the  soil  of  Italy  and  France; 
the  Gnostic  visions  were  mingled  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  gospel ;  and  the  enemies  of  the 
clergy  reconciled  their  passions  with  their  con- 
science,thedesireof  freedom  with  theprofessioQof 
piety/    The  trumpet  of  Roman  liberty  was  first 
sounded  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,"*  whose  promo- 
tion in  the  church  was  confined  to  the  lowest 
rank,  and  who  wore  the  monastic  habit  rather 
as  a  garb  of  poverty  than  as  an  uniform  of  obe- 
dience.    His  adversaries  could  not  deny  the  wit 

'  Barodivi,  la  bia  indes  to  the  twelfth  volome  of  bis  Annals,  hsi 
found  a  ftir  and  «aiy  esoate.  He  makes  two  heada,  of  Roauni  Co- 
iholici  and  Sdhiamatiei :  to  tbe  former  he  applies  all  the  food,  to  tkt 
latter  all  the  evil,  that  Is  told  of  the  city. 

'  The  lieresies  of  dw  twelfth  century  ttay  he  fowid  in  Mashetsi 
(Instttiit.  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  419' 427),  who  entertains  a  AsToanble  opi- 
nion of  Arnold  of  Brescia.  In  the  tenth  volnme  1  have  described  the 
sect  of  ihe  pauliciani^  and  followed  their  augratien  from  Armcoia  to 
Thrace  and  Bolgaria,  Italy  and  France. 

*  The  original  pictares  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  are  drawn  by  Otho 
bishop  of  Frisingen  (Chron.  L  vii,  c.  81»  de  gestis  Frederici  I.,  1.  i.  c 
S7»  1.  u,  c.  21),  and  in  the  third  book  of  tbe  Ligarinns,  a  poem  of  Gbb- 
ther^  who  flourished  a.  d«  1200»  in  tbe  monastery  of  Paris  near  Basil 
(Sabrtc.  BiblioC  iAtia.  mod*  et  infimm  ftatis,  torn,  ail,  p.  174, 17S). 
The  long  passage  that  relates  to  Arnold  is  prodnead  by  GocUiauui  (dc 
Rebns  HeWeticiSy  1.  iii,  c.  ff,  p.  106), 
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and  . <ik>quenGt  which  they  severely  felt:  they  chaf. 
confess  with  reluctance  the  specious  purity  of  ^-^*- 
his  morals ;  and  his  errors  were  recorameDded 
to  the  public  by  a  mixture  of  important  and 
beneficial  truths.     In  his  theological  studied^  he 
had  been  the  disciple  of  the  famous  and  unfor- 
tunate Abelardf''  who  was  likewise  ioYolved  ia 
the  suspicion  of  heresy :  but  the  lover  of  Eloisa 
was  of  a  soft  and  flexible  nature ;  and  his  ecclesi* 
astic  judges  were  edified  and  disarmed  by  the 
humility  of  his  repentance^     From  this  master^ 
Arnold  most  probably  imbibed  some  metaphy- 
sical definitions  of  the  trinity^  repugnant  to  the 
taste  of    the  times :  his  ideas   of  baptism  and 
the  eucharist  are  loosely  censured ;  but  a  poliii- 
tal  heresy  was  the  source  of  his  fame  and  mis^ 
fortunes.     He .  presumed  to  quote  the  declara- 
tion of  Christy  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world :  he  boldly  maintained,  that  the  sword 
and  the  sceptre  were  entrusted  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate; that  temporal  honours  and  possessions 
were  lawfully  vested  in  secular  persons;  that  the 
abbots,  the  bishops^  and  the  pope  himself,  must 
renounce  either  their  state  or  their  salvation;  and 
that  after  the  loss  of  their  revenues,  the  volun- 
tary tithes  and  oblations  of  the  faithful  would 
suffice,  not  indeed  for  luxury  and  avarice,  but 
for  a  frugal  life  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual  la- 
bours.    During  a  short  time^  the  preacher  was 
revered  as  a  patriot;  and  the  discontent,  or  re- 

*  TUt  wicked  «vit  of  Bayle  was  amnud  in  composlDg,  with  nfttch 
levity  and  learning,  the  articles  of  AUlard,  Foulques,  HilaUe^  hi  his 
Dlctionnaire  Critique.  Tiie  disp«te  of  AbeUrd  aod  St.  Bernard,  of 
tcholaitic  and  positive  divinity,  ia  well  understood  by  Mobheim  (Insti* 
tut.  HUt.  Eccles.  p.  412-415^ 
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CBAP.  volt,  of  firescia  against  her  bichop  was  the  filst 
Jf^^^  fruits  of  his  dangerous  lessens.  But  the  faToar 
''of  the  people  is  less  permanent  than  the  resent- 
ment of/ the  priest;  and  after  the  heresy  of  Ar- 
nold had  been  condemned  by  Innocent  the  se^ 
cond/  in  the  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  the 
magistrates  themselves  were  urged  by'  prejudice 
and  fear  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  churcfa. 
ItbAy  could  no  longer  affords  refuge,  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Abelard  escaped  beyond  the  Alps,  till 
he  found  a  safe  and  hospitable  shelter  in  Zurich, 
now  the  first  of  the  Swiss  cantons.  From  a  Ro- 
man station/  a  royal  villa,  a  chapter  of  noble 
virgins,  Zurich  had  gradually  increased  to  a  free 
and  flourishing  city ;  where  the  appeals  of  the 
Milauese  were  sometimes  tried  by  the  imperial 
commissaries.*  In  an  age  less  ripe  for  reforma- 
tion, the  precursor  of  Zuinglius  was  hfeard  urith 
applause:  a  brave  and  simple  people  imbibed 

7  ••— *~  Oamnatni  ab  iUo 

Pnetttle,  qui  numerof  Tetitam  coBtingert  nottrot 
Nomen  ab  immm  dacik  bndablle  riti. 

We  may  applaad  the  dexterity  and  comctneieof  ligariaUy  who  tam 
'the  anpoctical  name  of  lonocent  IL  into  a  complimeiit 

*  A  Roman  inscription  of  Statio  Tariceniii  baa  been  fooad  at  2b- 
rich  (d'AnvUle,  Notice  de  l*ancienne  Qanle,  p.  tMS-644);  bat  it  ■ 
without  snfficieat  warrant,  tiut  the  city,  and  canton  have  miirpedy  and 
even  monopolised,  the  nines  of  Tignram  and  Pagos  Hfurians. 

*  GnellimaB  (de  Rebus  HeWeticts,  1.  iii,  c.  6,  p.  106)  recapitoiatcs 
the  donation  (a.  D.  8SS)  of  the  emperor  Lewis  the  pious  to  his  dangii- 
ter  the  abbess  Hildegardus*  Curtim  nostrum  Tnregqm  lu  dqcatA  Ala- 
numnitt  in  pago  Durgaugensi,  with  ▼illages,  woods,  meadows,  waters, 
slaves,  churches,  &e.  a  noble  gift.  Charles  the  bold  gave  the  jut  mo- 
netii  J  the  city  was  wal'td  under  Otho  r.  and  the  line  of  the  bishop 
of  Frisingen, 

Mobile  Turegum  multarum  copia  rerum, 

ii  repeated  with  pleasure  by  the  antiquaries  of  Zurich* 
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and  long  retained  the  colour  of  his  opinions ;  and   chap: 
his  art,  or  merit,  seduced  the  bishop  of  Constance,    ^-^^^* 
and  even  the  pope's  legate,  who  forgot,  for  his  "''""" 
sake,  the  interest  of  their  master  and  their  order. 
Their  tardy  zeal  was  quickened  by  the  fierce  ex- 
hortations of  St.  Bernard;*  and   the  enemy  of 
the  church  was  driven,  by  persecution,  to  the 
desperate  measure  of  erecting  his  standard  in 
Rome  itself,  in  the  face  of  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter. 

Yet  the  courage  of  Arnold  was  not  devoid  ofHeexberti 
discretion :  he  was'  protected,  and  had  perhaps  u  restora"* 
been  invited,  by  the  nobles  and  people;  and  in  J^*  "^""^ 
the  service  of  freedom,  his  eloquence  thundered  jZ^^**** 
over  the  seven  hills.     Blending  in  the  same  dis- 
course the  texts  of  Livy  and  St.  Paul,  uniting  the 
motives  of  gospel,  and  of  classic  enthusiasm,  he 
admonished  the  Romans,   how  strangely  their 
patiience  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy  had  dege- 
nerated from  the  primitive  times  of  the  church 
and  the  city.     H^  exhorted  them  to  assert  the 
inalienable  rights  of  men  and  christians;  to  re- 
store  the  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  republic; 
to  respect  the  name  of  the  emperor;  but  to  con* 
fine  their  shepherd  to  the  spiritual  government 
of  his  flock.^     Nor  could  his  spiritual  goveru- 

Bernard^  cpistol.  cxct,  cxcvi,  torn,  i,  p.  187-190.    Amidst  his  in- 
TfcUves  he  drops   ai  preciotts  acknowledgmeot,  qni,  ntioam  qnan 
iinae  estet  doctrine  quam  districts  est  vitae.    He  owns  that  Arnold 
wontd  be  a  valaable  acquisition  for  the  church. 
*  He  advised  the  Romans, 

Consilits  amiisqnc  sua  nioderamina  snmma 
Arbitrio  tractare  sno:  nil  juris  in  hie  r« 
.Pontifici  snmmo,  modicum  concedere  regi 
^     Snadebat  popula.    Sic  lassi  stnltns  utr&qne 
Majestate,  reum  gemioK  te  lecerat  ante.      . 
Kor  is  the  poetry  of  Onnther  different  firom  the  pntc  of  Othe 
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CHAP,  ment  escape  the  censure  and  coDtrool  of  the  re> 
\^  former;  and  the  inferior  clergy  were  taught,  by 
his  lessonSi  to  resist  the  cardinals,  who  bad 
usurped  a  despotic  command  over  the  twenty- 
eight  regions  or  parishes  of  Rome/  The  revo- 
lution was  not  accomplished  without  rapine  and 
violence,  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  houses;  the  victorious  faction  was  en- 
riched with  the  spoils  of  the  'cl6rgy  and  the  ad- 
verse nobles.  Arnold  of  Brescia  enjoyed,  or  de- 
plored, the  effects  of  his  mission :  his  reign  con- 
tinued above  ten  years,  while  two  popes.  Inno- 
cent the  second  and  Anastasius  the  fourth,  either 
trembled  in  the  Vatican,  or  wandered  as  exiles 
in  the  adjacent  cities.  They  were  succeeded  by 
a  more  vigorous  and  fortunate  pontifi^  Adrian 
the  fourth,*  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  St.  Peter;  and  whose  merit 
emerged  from  the  mean  condition  of  a  monk, 
and  almost  a  beggar,  in  the  monastery  of  St  Al- 
bans. On  the  first  provocation,  of  a  cardinal 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  streets,  he  cast  an  in- 
terdict on  the  guilty  people;  and,  from  Christ- 
mas to  Easter,  Rome  was  deprived  of  tbe  real 
or  imaginary  comforts  of  religious  worship.  Tbe 
Romans  had  despised  their  temporal  prince: 
they  submitted,  with  grief  and  terror,  to  the  cen- 
sures of  their  spiritual  father :  their  guilt  was  ex- 
piated by  penance,  and  the  banishment  of  the 

'  See  Baronini  (▲,  d.  lltf,  Ko.  38,  89)  from  the  Vftdcay  MSS.  He 
loDdly  coDdemDft  Aiiiolil  (a.  d.  lUI,  Np.  3)  fu  tbe  Cfttber  of  Uie  poli- 
tical heretics,  whose  iaflaeiice  tfaeji  hort  him  io  France. 

*  The  English  reader  may  consult  tlw  Biographia  Britannica^  Ad- 
rian IV.  *,  but  our  own  writen  have  added  «atluog  to  the  iame  or  aw- 
ritt  of  their  countrsraaa. 
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•editious  preacher  was  the  pnce  of  their  absohi-  chap 
tion.  But  the  revenge  of  Adrian  was  yet  unsa-  ^^^^ 
tiafied^  and  the  approaching  coronation  of  Fre-  ''''' 
deric  Barbarossa  was  fatal  to  the  bold  reformer, 
who  had  offended,  though  not  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, the  heads  of  the  ch  urch  and  state.  In,  their 
interview  at  Yiterbo,  the  pope  represented  to  the 
emperor  the  furious  ungoyemafole  spirit  of  the 
Romans;  the  insults,  the  injuries,  the  fears,  to 
which  his  person  and  his  clergy  were  continually 
exposed;  and  the  pernicious  tendency  of  the 
heresy  of  Arnold,  which  must  subvert  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  subordi- 
nation. Frederic  was  convinced  by  these  argu- 
ments, or  tempted  by  the  desire  of  the  imperial 
crown ;  in  the  balance  of  ambition,  the'  innocence 
or  life  of  an  individual  is  of  small  account;  and 
their  comrfion  enemy  was  sacrificed  to  a  moment 
of  political  concord.  After  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  Arnold  had  been  protected  by  the  vis- 
counts of  Campania,  from  whom  he  was  extort- 
ed by  the  power  of  Caesar;  the  prefect  of  the 
city  pronounced  his  sentence;,  the  martyr  of 
freedom  was  burnt  alive  in  the  presence  of  aHitexecv- 
careless  and  ungrateful  people;  and  his  ashes I^I'd.  1155, 
were  cast  into  the  Tyber,  lest  the  heretics  should 
collect  and  worship  the  relics  of  their  master/ 
The  clei^y  triumphed  in  his  death:  with  his 
ashes,  his  sect  was  dispersed ;  his  memory  still 
lived  in  the  minds  of  the  Romans.  From  his 
school  they  had  probably  derived  a  new  article 

'  Bciidef  tht  tustoiian  aod  poet  already  quoted,  the  last  adTeolarei 
of  Arnold  arc  related  by  the  biographer  of  Adrian  IV.  (Mnratpri, 
Seript.  Rerun  Ital.  ton.  iii,  p.  i,  p.  441',  442). 
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CHAP,  of  faith,  that  the  metropoli&of  the  catholic  charch 
^^!^!!^ux  ^*  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  excommuDicatiofl 
and  interdict.     Their  bishops  might  argue^  that 
the  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  they  exercised 
over  kings  and  nations,  more  especially  embraced 
the  city  and  diocese  of  the  prince  of  the  apos* 
ties.     But  they  preacbed  to  the  winds,  and  the 
same  principle  that  weakened  the  effect,  must 
temper  the  abuse,  of  the  thunders  of  the  Yatican. 
lUftorv        The  love  of  ancient  freedom  has  en<;oQraged  a 
•enau,      belief,  that  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  in  their 
A.D.  1144.  g^|.  struggles  against  the  Saxon  Othos,  the  com- 
moDwealth  was  vindicated  and  restored  by  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome;  that  two  consuls 
,     were  annually  elected  among  the  nobles,  aod 
that  ten  or  twelve  plebeian  magistrates  revived 
the  name  and  office  of  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons.'    But  this  venerable  sitructure  disappears 
before  the  light  of  criticism.     In  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  appellations  of  senators, 
of  consuls,  of  the  sons  of  consuls,  may  sometimes 
be  discovered.^    They  were  bestowed  by  the 
emperors,  or  assumed  by  the  most  powerful  ci 

*  DncBoge  (GloM.  Lfttinitatis  medie  et  iDfime  £tatis,  DecarchooM, 
torn  ii,  p.  726)  gives  me  a  qooutioa  from  Bloodos  (decad.  ii,  1.  il> 
Dno  contnles  ez  nobiliUte  quotannii  fiebaot,  qui  ad  ▼etastnm  roaso- 
iDm  exemplar  samin«  rerom  pneeweut.  And  io  Sigonia*  '(de  Regno 
Italis,  I.  W,  opp.  torn,  ii,  p.  400)  I  read  of  the  consuli  and  tribnaes  ol 
the  tenth  eeotnry.  Both  Bloodai,  and  even  Sigonios,  too  frvelj  copied 
the  classic  method  of  supplying,  from  reason  or  fancy,  the  deiciencj  of 
records. 

*  In  the  panegyric  of  Bere ogarios  (Moratori,  Script.  Rer.  Ital.toiB. 
ii,  p.  i,  p.  408)  a  Roman  is  mentioned  as  consulisliattts  in  the  begiaaiBg 
of  the  tenth  centory.  Mnratori  (dissert,  v).  discovers,  in  the  y«an 
059  aiyd  950,  Gratianns  in  Dei  nomine  consnl  et  dnx,  Oeorgios  consai 
et  dnx ;  and  in  1015,  Romanns,  brotlier  of  Gregory  VIII,  proadly,  bat 
fragiiely,  stiles  himself  consul  et  dux  et  omnium  Romanomm  senator. 
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ti2eD8,  to  denote  their  rank,  their  honours,'  and  chap. 
perhaps  theclaim  of  a  pure  and  patrician  descent;  ,,^"^J_^ 
but  they  float  on  the  surface,  without  a  series  or 
a  substance;  the  titles  of  men,  not  the  ol-ders  of 
government;''  and  it  is  only  from  the  yeiir  of 
Christ  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- four, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  senate  is  dated,  as 
a  glorious  era,  in  th^  acts  of  the  city.  A  new 
constitution  was  hastily  framed  by  private  am« 
bition,  or  popular  enthusiasm;  nor  could  Rome, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  produce  an  antiquary' 
to  explain,  or  a  legislator  to  restore,  the  har- 
mony and  proportions  of  the  ancient  model. 
The  assembly  of  a  free,  of  an  armed,  people  ^ill 
ever  speak  in  loud  and  weighty  acclamations. 
But  the  regular  distribution  of  the  thirty-five 
tribes,  the  nice  balance  of  the  wealth  and  num- 
bers of  the  centuries,  the  debates  of  the  adverse 
orators,  and  the  slow  operation  of  votes  and  bal- 
lots, could  not  easily  be  adapted  by  a  blind  mul- 
titude, ignorant  of  the  arts,  and  insensible  of  the 
benefits,  of  legal  government     It  was  proposed 

'  Aa  late  as  tfae  tenth  centnry,  the  Greek  emperon  conferred  on  the 
dakes  of  Venice,  Naples,  Atnalphi,  &c.  the  title  of  vitmtoc,  or  consuls 
(see  Chron.  Sago  mini,  passim);  and  the  successors  of  Charlesiagnc 
woold  not  abdicate  any  of  their  prerogative.  But,  in  general,  the 
names  of  coiuui  and  ienaior,  which  may  be  found  among  the  French 
•nd  Germans,  signify  no  more  than  eoont  and  lord  {Signaw,  Ductoge, 
Glossar.).  The  monkish  writera  are  often  ambitious  of  fine  classic 
words. 

^  The  most  constitotional  form  is  a  diploma  of  Otfao  III.  (a.  i>.  O08X 
Gmisulibni  senate  popnliqoe  Komani;  but  the  act  is  probably  spuri- 
ous. At  the  coronation  of  Henry  I.,  a.  d.  1014,  the  historian  Dithmar 
(apud  Muratori,  dissert,  xxiii)  describes  him,  a  senatoribus  daodecim  ^ 
Tullatum,  quorum  sex  rasi  barb4,  alii  prolix,  mystice  incedebant  cum 
bacuUs.  The  senate  it  mentioned  in  the  panegyric  of  Berengariaa 
(p.  406). 
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CHAP,  by  Arnold  to  revive  and  diacrimiDate  the  eqaes- 
^^^^  trian, order;  but  what  could  be  the  motive  or 
measure  of  such  distinction?*    The  pecuniary 
qualification  of  the  knights  must  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  poverty  of  the  times:  those  times 
no  lodger  required  their  civil  functions  of  judges 
and  farmers  of  the  revenue;  and  their  primitive 
duty,  their  military  service  on  horseback,  was 
more  nobly  supplied  by  feudal /tenures  and  the 
spirit  of  chivalry.     The  jurisprudence  of  the  re- 
public was  useless  and  unknown:  the  nations 
and  families  of  Italy  who  lived  under  the  Roman 
and  barbaric  laws  were  insensibly  mingled  in  a 
common  mass;  and  some  faint  tradition,  some 
imperfect  fragments,  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  code  and  pandects  of  Justinian.     With  their 
liberty  the  Romans  might  doubtless  have  restor- 
ed the  appellation  and  office  of  consuls;  had  they 
not  disdained  a  title  so  promiscuously  adopted 
in  the  Italian  cities,  that  it  has  finally  settled  on 
the  humble  station  of  the  agents  of  commerce  in 
a  foreign  land.     But  the  rights  of  the  tribunes, 
the  formidable  word  that   arrested  the  public 
counsels,  suppose  or  must  produce  a  legitimate 
democracy.     Th^  old  patricians  were  the  sub- 
jects, the  modern  barons  the  tyrants,  of  the  state; 
nor  would  the  enemies  ofpeace  and  order,  who  in- 
.  suited  the  vicar  of  Christ,  have  long  respected 
the  unarmed  sanctity  of  a  plebeian  magistrate.'* 

<  In  ancient  Rome,  the  equestrian  order  was  not  nnked  with  the 
•enate  and  people  as  a  third  branch  of  the  republic  till  the  cottvlsbfp 
•f  Ciccro»  wlio  asf  nmes  the  merit  of  the  establiilnnent  (Plin.  Hist. 
Natnr.  uxiii,  3.    Beaufort  Republiqnc  Romaine,  torn,  i,  p.  144  165). 

*  The  republican  plan  of  Arnold  of  Bretcia  is  thus  slated  by  Gon- 
tbcr: 

Own 
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In  the  revelution  of  the  tweKth  century,  which   chap. 
S^avea  new  existence  and  ei^a  to  Rome,  we  may 


observe  the  real  and  important  events  that  mark-  The  c«pi- 
?d  or  confirmed  her  political  independence.  I.  *^*" 
The  Capitoline  hill,  one  of  her  seven  eminences,' 
8  about  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  in  breadth.  A  flight  of  an  hundred 
iteps  led  to  the  summit  of  the  Tarpeian  rock; 
tnd  far  steeper  was  the  ascent  before  the  decli- 
ities  had  heeii  smoothed,  and  the  precipices  fitl- 
d  by  the  ruins  of  fallen  edifices.     From  the  ^ 

arliest  ages,  the  Capitol  had  been  used  as  a 
imiple  in  peace,  a  fortress  in  war:  after  the  loss 
>f  the  city,  it  maintained  a  siege  against  the  vie- 
orious  Gaul,  and  the  sanctuary  of  empire  was 
ecupied,  assaulted,  and  burnt,  in  the  civil  wars 
f  Yitellius  and  Vespasian.''  The  temples  of 
apiter  and  his  kindred  deities  had  crumbled 
ito  dust ;  their  place  was  supplied  by  monas-  ^ 
^ries  and  houses;  and  the  solid  walls,  the  long 
nd  shelving  porticoes,  were  decayed  or  ruined 
y  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  the  first  act  of  the 
tomans,   an  act  of  freedom,    to   restore   the 

Qain  6tiaiD  titolot  urbu  reaovare  Tetnstos; 

NcMOBinc  plebto  aecernere  nomen  eqocstre, 

Jam  triimiioram,  sAnctam  reparare  KBatnm, 

nt  teoio  teuai  mntaiqne  reponcre  legei. 

Ltapsa.niinMis,  tt  adhac  pendentia  mnris    ' 

Red4ere  f>riiii»TO  CapU«Ua  priica  nitori. 
itQf  thtfce  retarmatioiis,  sone.were  do  more  than  ideas,  oUien  do 
>re  than>  words. 

'  After  maay  d^potes  among  the  antiquaries  of  Rome,  it  tc&OB  de- 
rmined'y  tbal  the  snmmit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  next  the  river  is  strict* 
the  Mona  .Tarpins,  the  Arx;  and  that  on  the  other  snmmit,  the 
arch  and  convent  of  >iraceli»the  barefoot  friars  of  St  Francis,  oe- 
py  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  (Nardini,  Roma  Aotioa,  1.  r,  e«  1]p16>  / 

*  Tncitni^t.  iii,^,  70.  i 
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cfi^p.   streDs^b,  though  not  the  beauty,  of  the  capital; 

^^^^^  to  fortify  the  seat  of  their  arms  and  counsels: 
and  aA  often  as  they  ascended  the  hill,  the  cold- 
est minds  must  hare  glowed  with  theremem- 

n«mn.  brance  of  their  ancestora  II.  The  first  Caesars 
had  been  invested  with  the  exclusive  coinage  of 
the  gold  and  silver;  to  the  senate4hey  aba9dofi- 
ed  the  basejip  metal  of  bronze  or  copper,'  The 
jemblems  and  legends  were  inscribed  on  a  more 
ample  field  by  the  genius'  of  flattery;  and  the 
prince  was  relieved  from  the  care  of  celebrating 
liis  own  virtues.  The  successors  of  Diecletias 
despised  even  the  flattery  of  the  senate :  their 
royal  officers  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  as- 
sumed the  sole  direction  of  the  mint;  and  the 
same  prerogative  was  inherited  by  the  Gothic 
kmgs  of  Italy,  and  the  long  series  of  the  Greek, 
the  French,  and  the  German  dynasties.  After 
an  abdication  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  Roman 
senate  asserted  this  honourable  and  lucrative  pri- 
vilege; which  was  tacitly  renounced  by  the 
popes,  from  Paschal  the  second  to  the  establish- 
ment of  their  residence  beyond  the  Alps.  Some 
of  these  republican  coins  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  are  shewn  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  On  one  of  these,  a  gold  medal, 
Christ  is  depictured  holding  ih  Jiis  left  band  a 
book  with  this  inscription:  "The  vow  of  the 
^^  Roman   senate  and   people:   Rome    the 


>  This  partition  of  the  noble  and  baser  metals  between  the 
and  senate  roiut  however  be  adopted,  not  as  a  positire  lact,  bnt  aa  1^1 
probable  opinion  of  the  best  antiqaaries  (see  the  science 'dea  Medaillet. 
of  the  Pere  Joubert,  torn  ii,  p.  908-211,  in  the  improved  mmd  acwc«| 
edition  of  the  Baroo  de  la  Bastie). 
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St.  Peter  deliyering  a  banoer  to  a  kneeling  sena- 
tor in  his  cap  and  gown,  with  the  name  and  arms 
of  bis  family  impressed  ou  bis  shield."*  ^^'^^S'^nL 
the  empire,  the  prefect  of  the  city  had  declined  dty. 
to  a  municipal  oflEicer;  yet  he  still  exercised  in 
his  last  appeal  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion ^  and  a  drawn  sword,  which  he  received  from 
the  successors  of  Otho,  was  the  mode  of  bis  in- 
vestiture and  the  emblem  of  his  .{unctions/ 
The  dignity  was  confined  to  the  noble  families 
of  Rome:  the  choice  of  the  people  was  ratified 
by  the  pope;  but  a  triple  oath  of  fidelity  must 
have  often  embarrassed  the  prefect  in  the  con- 
flict of  adverse  duties.'  A  servant,  in  whom 
they  possessed  but  a  third  share,  was  dismissed 
by  the  independent  Romaqs:  in  his  place  they 
elected  a  patrician;  but  this  title,  which  Charle- 
magne had  not  disdained,  was  too  lofty  for  a 

4  In  hit  twenty-seTeoth  disterlation  on  the  Antiqaities  of  Italy 
<tom.  ii,  p.  S5iM(69),  Maratori  eahibiu  a  series  of  the  tcnatodan  coios, 
which  bore  the  obscare  names  of  qffbriiaii,  k^ortiati^  protkmif  p^pttrinL 
Boring  this  period  all  the  popes,  without  excepting  Boniface  VIII*, 
abstained  from  the  rigitt  of  coining,  which  was  resumed  by  bis  snccessot 
Benedict  XI.,  and  regnlarly  exercised  in  the  court  of  ATignon. 

'  A  German  historian,  Gerard  of  Reicherspeg  (in  Balnn  MiscelL 
torn.  ▼,  p.  64,  apnd, Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AHemands,  torn,  iii,  {k  Mg}^ 
thus  describes  the  constitution  of  Rome  in  the  eieventh  century  t 
Grandiori  urbis  et  orbii  negotia  spectant  ad  Romauum  pontificem 
itemque  ad  Romanom  impermtorem  j  sivi  illins  vicarium  urbis  prafeo^ 
turn,  qui  de  su&  diguitate  respicit  utrumfque,  Tidelieet  dominum  papain 
cni  faeit  homhiom,  et  dominum  imperatorom  A  quo  aocipit  am  potes- 
tatu  inaigne,  scilicet  gladium  exertnm. 

*  The  words  of  a  contemporary  writer  (Pandplph.  Pisan.  in  Vit» 
Paschal  II.,  p.  857, 8ff8)  describe  the  deetion  and  oath  of  the  prefect 
10  1118,  incoosnltis  patribns  ..••  loca  pnafecioria  ;...  Landes  pi«» 
feetorlsB  ....  commitomm  applansum  ....  juratnrom  popnlo  in  um* 
i  svblcTaot ....  canfirmari  earn  in  urbe  j>rstfcctnm  petunC 
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CHAP,  citizen  or  a  subject;  and,  after  the  first  ferroia 
LXix.   of  rebellion,  they  consented  without  frfuctance 
A.  D.u98-toth^  restoration  of  the  prefect.     About  fifty 
****•        years  after  this  event,  Innocent  tlie  third,  the 
most  ambitious,  or  at  least  tlie  most  fortunate, 
of  the  pontiffs,  deKrered  the  Romans  and  hiui- 
self  from  this  badge  df  foreign  dominion ;  he  in- 
vested the  prefect  with  a  banner  instead  of  a 
sword,  and  absioltred  him  from  all  dependence  of 
oaths  or  service  to  the  German  emperors.*    Id 
his  place  an  ecclesiastic,  a  present  or  future  car- 
dinal, was  named  by  the  pope  to  thecirif  gwem- 
ment  of  Rome;  but  his  jurisdiction  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  compass;  and  in  the  days  of 
freedom,  the  right  or  exercise  was  derived  from 
Nomber    thc  scuate  and  people.     IV.  After  the  revival  ol 
of  tbl^^  the  senate,""  the  conscript  fathers  (if  I  may  use 
"^^'        the  expression)  were  invested  with  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power ;  but  their  views  sel- 
dom reached  beyond  the  present  day ;  and  that 
day  was  most  frequently  disturbed  by  violeoce 
and  tumult     In  its  utmost  plenitude,  the  order 
or  assembly  consisted  of  fiflty^ix  senatom/  the 
most  eminent  of  whom  were  distinguished  by 
.the  title  of  counsellors:  they  were  nominated, 
t>erhaps  annually,  by  the  people;  and  a  previ- 


*  Vtbii  pnefectiim  ad  llfHon  Adclittteai  leccpit,  et  per 
4«od  Uli  doaaTit  de  pnBfectnH  c«iii  pnblloe  iavestiTit,  g«i  aaqae  ad 
id  tenpiu  jaramenttt  fiddltatift.  imptvaMri  ftut  oUifatai  ct  ab  c«  pn»- 
fectnnB  tennit  honorem  (GetU  Innocent  HI.,  uk  Muratari,  Urn.  in,  p. 
i,  p.  487). 

*  See  Oiho  IVisiDg.  Cbron.  vii,  81,  de  Gett.  Frederic  I.,  L  i,  c  17. 

*  Dor  cooDtryiliaii,  Roger  Hoveden,  speaks  of  the  aingie  seaaton, 
of  the  Copucn  family,  Sec.  qaorum  tcmportbus  meliui  rcfebaiar  Ka- 
ma quam  nUDc  (a.  d.  1194)  est  tempoiib«U  Iti  seaatoram  (Daeaasr, 
Glow.  torn,  vi,  p.  191 J  Sematort$\, 
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OU8  choice  of  theii;  electors;  teo;  persons  iq  each 
regioi^  or  parish^,  might  afford  a  hasiis.  for  a  free  ^ 
SLvA  permaneot  constitution.  The  pope&i,  who  in 
this  tempest  siibmitte4  rather  to  ben^  than  to 
break,  confirmed,  hy  treaty,  the  establishiftQept 
and  privileges.  o{  the  sienati?,  and  expected  from 
time,  peace,  and  reUgion,  the  restor^tiom  of  their 
gov.eirnmenL  The  motives  of  public  and  private 
interest  might  so^letimes  draw  from  th^  Romans 
an  occasional  and  temporary  sacrifice  of  their 
claims;  and  they  renewed  tbeir  oa^th  of  alle- 
giance to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  Con* 
stantine,  the  lawful  head  of  the  chnrch  and  the 
republic' 

The  union  and  vigour  of  a  public  council  was  The  office 
d^solved  in  a  lawless  city;  and  the  Romans ^^'*^^* 
soon  adopted  a  more  strong  and  simple  mode  of  ^ 
administration.    They  condenseci  the  name  and 
authority  of  the  senate  in  a  single  magistrate,  or 
tvvo  colleagues;  and,  as  they  were  changed  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  or  of  six  months;,  the  great- 
'    ness  of  the  trust  was  compensated  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  term.    But  in  this  transient  reign,  the 
senators  of  Rome  indulged  their  avarice  and  am- 
bition;  their  justice  was  perverted  by  the  in* 
terest  of  their  family  and  faction;  and  as  tbej 

r  Moratori  (ditsert.  xlU,  torn,  iu,  p.  78S.788)  hai  pnblfalMd  an  origU 
nal  treaty :  Concoidui  inter  D.  nMtmm  papain  Clementitoi  III.,  ct'ie- 
natort i  popali  Ronuusi  inper  regalibus  et  aliii  dignitatibui  urbls,  &e. 
aauo  44*  i cnat^  The  senate  fpeaki,  and  tpeaki  with  authority : 
Redimuf  ad  pnatena  • .  •  •  habebimnt  •  •  •  •  dabitU  presbjteria  •  •  *  •  jn- 
rabiQus  pacem  ct  fidelltatem^  kc.  A  chartula  de  Tenementit  Tiucn- 
laai,  dated  in  the  forty-sevcotfa  year  of  the  tame  era,  and  confirmed 
decreta  ampliMimi  ordinb  lenatdf ,  aeclamatione  P.  R.  pablice  Capi* 
toUo  consittentift.  It  is  there  ire  find  the  difference  of  senatores  ewisL 
Uarii  and  simple  senators  (Moratori,  dissert  idli,  com.  ill,  p.  787-TS0)» 
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CHAP,  punished  oiily  their  enemies,  they  were  obeyed 
>r^!^x  ^^y  ^y  ^^^^^  adherents.    Anarchy,  no  longer 
'*^     '  tempered  by  the  pastoral  care  of  their  bishop, 
aidtnonished  the  Romans  that  they  were  iocapa- 
bie  of  governing  themselves;  and  they  soug^ht 
abroad  those  blessings  which  they  were  hopeless 
of  finding  at  home.     In  the  same  age,  and  from 
the  same  motives,  most  of  the  Italian  republics 
were  prompted  to  embrace  a  measure,  which, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,,  was  adapted  to 
their  situation,  and  productive  of  the  most  salu- 
tary effects.*    They  chose,  in  some  foreign  bat 
friendly  city,  an  impartial  magistrate  of  nobie 
birth  and  unblemished  character,  a  soldier  and 
a  statesman^  recommended  by  the  voice  of  {iame 
apd  his  cpuntry,  to  whom  they  delegated,  for  a 
time,  the  supreme  administration  of  peace  and 
war.    The  compact  between  the  governor  and 
the  governed  was  sealed  with  oaths  and  sab- 
scriptions;  and  the  duration  of  his  power,  the 
measure  of  his  stipend,  the  nature  of  their  mutual 
obligations,  were  defined  with  scrupulous  pre- 
cision.   They  swore  to  obey  him  as  their  lawful 
superior;  he  pledged  his  faith  to  unite  the  in- 
'  difference  of  a  stranger  with  the  zeal  of  a  patriot. 
At  his  choice,  four  or  six  knights  and  civilians, 
his  assessors  in  arms  and  justice,  attended  the 
podeila^^  who  maintained,  at  bis  own  expence,  a 

*  Mantori  (diitert.  xIt,  torn,  ir,  p.  64«02)  hai  folly  ezpfauoed  cbit 
ni^de  of  goTeramcDt}  and  the  Otuhu  PiutoruRg,  which  he  hai  given  at 
tl^e  epd|  it  a  treatise  or  lennon  oo  the  datiet  of  theie  foreigii  inafis* 
irateS'' 

*  lo  the  LAtin  writen,  at  least  of  the  silver  age,  the  tide  of  ftUwin 
wad  trfBtferred  firofii  the  office  to  the  mafistrate, 
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decent  retinue  of  servants  and  horses ;  his  wife,    chap. 
hifj  son,  bis  brother,  who  might  bias  the  ^fl^'^^^^^^^ 
tioDs.of  the  judge,  were  left  behind;  during  the' 
exercise  of  his  office,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
purchase  land,  to  contract  an  alliance,  or  even 
to  accept. an  invitation  in  the  house  of  a  citizen; 
nor  could  he  honourably  depart  till  he  had  sa- 
tisfied  the    complaints  that   might  be  urged 
against  his  government 

It  was  thus,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ^^^ 
century,  that  the  Romans  called  from  Bologna  a.  d.  iiss- 
the  senator  Brancaleone,^  whose  fame  and  merit 
have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  pen  of  an 
£oglish  historian.     A  just  anxiety  for  his  repu- 
tation, a  clear  foresight  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,  had  engaged  him  to  refuse  the  honour  of 
their  choice;  the  statutes  of  Rome  were  sus- 
pended, and  his  office  prolonged  to  the  term  of 
three  years.    By.the  guilty  and  licentious  he  was 
accused  as  cruel;  by  the  clergy  he  was  suspect- 
ed as  partial;  but  the  friends  of  peace  and  order 
applauded  the  firm  and  upright  magistrate  by 
whom  those  blessings^  were  restored;  no  crimi- 
nals ^ere  so  powerful  as  to  brave,  so  obscure  ;I8 
to  elude,  the  justice  of  the  senator.     By  his  sen- 
tence, two  nobles  of  the  Annibaldi  fiimily  were 
executed  on  a  gibbet;  and  he  inexorably  demo- 
lished, in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  one  hun- 

Hajot  qui  trfhitor  prntextam  lumere  nuiTif ; 
An  If  ideiuurun  Oabiorvmqae  enc  pciiaioi^ 

(Javeaal.  Satir.  x,  99). 
*  8m  the  Ufo  and  death  of  Brancaleoae,  In  the  Hittoria  Miyor  of 
Matthew  Pari*,  p.  T41,  7«T,  7W,  797,  7»,  810,  82*,  8tS,  886,  840. 
The  meltitade  of  pil(rini»  and  toitori  connected  Rome  and  St.  Albany } 
and  the  resentment  of  the  Eng Ibh  clergy  prompted  them  to  i^ee 
whenever  the  popci  were  humbled  and  oppretscdi 
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CHAP,  dred  and  forty  towers,  th^  strong  sheltwt  of 
' ,  pine  and  mischief.    The  bishop,  as  a  simple 
bishiftp,  was  c^)aipelled  to  reside  ia  his  diocese; 
and  the  standard  of  Brancaleone  va&  displayed 
iu  the  field  with  terror  wd  effect.     His  senrices 
were  repaid  by  tjke  itognatitiide  of  a  peopfe  aim 
worthy  of  a  happiness  whiicb  th^y  eujoyisd^     By 
the  public  robb^r^,  whom  he  had  provoked  tor 
their  sake,  the  Romans  were  ejK^i^d  to  depose 
and  imprisoq  tjbi^ir  benefoctor;  nor  wojiM  his  life 
have  b^en  spared,  if  Bologna  had  not  possessed 
a  pledge  for  his^  safety.    Before  his  dejfsatme^ 
the  prudent  senator  had  required  the  excfaanjge 
of  thirty  hostages  of  (he  noblestiamilies  of  R<MDe; 
on  the  news  of  his  danger^  and  at  the  pcaycr  of 
his  wife,  they  were  more  strictly  g^narded;  and 
Bologna,  in  the  cause  of  honour,  sustain^  the 
thunders  of  a  papal  interdict    This  geasrons 
resistance  allowed  the  Roqians  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  past;  and  Brancaleooe  was 
conducted  from  the  prison  to  the  capitol  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  a  repentant  people.    The 
remainder  of  his  govemmeat  was  firm  and  for- 
tunate; and  as  soon  as  envy  was  a{^)eased  by 
death,  his  head,  enclosed  in  apreciona  vase,  was 
deposited  on  a  lofty  column  of  marble.* 
The  impotence  o!  reason  and  virtue  recom* 


'  Matthew  Paris  thai  ends  his  accoont:  Caput  Tero-ipsias 
calconu  in  vase  pretioao  super  aanioicapi  colwnai  eoOocatnai,  iu 
sicnom  sui  valoris  et  probitatis,  qui  reliquias,  HpcnUtkift  nfaiia  ec 
ponpuse  sustulerunt  Fnerat  enim  superborant  potentnm  et  malcfiM- 
toroHi  urbis  aaUeus  et  ejntirpatoc  et  pppnli  piotector  el  dtftosoi^  ve- 
ritatis  et  justitiae  ionitator  et  amator  (p,  9%fy  A  biefrapte  ^  Mam^ 
cent  tV.  (Muratori,  Script,  ton.  Ui,  p.  i,  p.  691,  »fiS)  drawa  nUm^ 
W«nUe  p«rtnit  «|l  thb  GhibelliM  leutor. 
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mended  in  Ita]y  a  more  effectual  choice;  iastead   chap 
of  a  private  citizen,  to  whom  they  yielded  ^-^o-  ^^^]^^ 
luntaryand  precarious  obedience,  the  Roman^  cbaries  of 
elected  for  their  senator  some  prince  of  inde-  4,T"i266- 
pendent  power,  who  could  defend  them  from  '^'*- 
th^r  eneaiieft  and  theflaselves*    Charles,  of  Ai>- 
jou  and  Provence,  the  nK>fft  ambitious  and  war- 
like monarcii  of  the  age,  accepted  at  the  same 
time  the  kingdom  of  Naples  froip  the  pope»  and 
the  office  of  senator  from  the  Roman  people.' 
As  be  passed  through  the  qity,  in  his  road  to 
victory,   he  received  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
lodged  in  the  Lateran  palace^  smd  smoothed  in 
a  short  viait  the  harsh  features  of  his  despotic 
character.     Yet  even  Charles  was  exposed  to 
the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  who  saluted  with 
the  same  acclamations  the  passages  of  his  rival, 
the  unfortunate  Conradin;  and  a  powerful  aven- 
ger, who  reigned  in  the  capitol,  alarmed  the  fears 
and  jealousy  of  the  popes.    The  absolute  term    * 
of  bis  life  was  superseded  by  a  renewal  every 
third  year;  and  the  enmity  of  Nicholas  the  third 
obliged  the  Sicilian  king  to  abdicate  the  govern^ 
ment  of.Rome.    In  his  bull,  a  perpetual  law, 
the  imperious  pontiff  asserts  the  truth,  validity, 
and  use,  of  the  donation  of  Constantine,  not  less 
essential  to  the  peace  of  tjhe  city  than  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  church ;  establishes  the  annual 
election  of  the  senator;  and  formally  disquali- 

*  The  dection  ol  Charles  of  Aojoa  to  the  office  of  perpetual  lenator 
of  Rome  U  mtouCioned  by  the  hifttorians  id  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
collection  of  Moratori,  by  Nicholu  de  JamsUla  (p.  592),  the  monk  of 
Padua  (p.  794),  Sabas  Malaspina  (l.ii,  &  ft,  p.  808),  and  RicordaM 
Malesptai  (€.  177  p.991i) 
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CHAP«  fies  all  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  persons  of 
Lxix.   nn  eminent  and  conspicuous  rank.*    This  pro- 
Pope  Mar- tibitory  clause  was  repealed  in  his  own  behalf 
ll^ilassi  **y  Martin  the  fourth,  who  humbly  solicited  the 
suffrage  of  the  Romans.    In  the  presence,  and 
by  the  authority,  of  the  people,  two  electors  con- 
ferred, not  on  the  pope,  but  on  the  noble  and 
faithful  Martin,  the  dignity  of  senator,  and  the 
supreme  administration  of  the  republic,'  to  hold 
during  his  natural  life,  and  to  exercise  at  plea- 
Thc  cmpe*  sure  by  himself  or  his  deputies.     About  fifty 
of Rawu,  years  afterwards,  the  same  title  was  granted  to 
▲.D.ua8.  tjjg  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria;  and  the  liberty 
of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by  her  two  sove- 
reigns, who  accepted  a  municipal  office  in  the 
government  of  their  own  metropolis. 
AddreMcf      In  the  first  moments  of  rebellion,  when  Arnold 
2fS51Jj!!^  of  Brescia  had  inflamed  their  minds  against  the 
""*•        church,  the  Romans  artfully  laboured  to  con- 
'  ciliate  the  favour  of  the  empire,  and  to  recom- 
mend their  merit  and  services  in  the  cause  of 
coormdin,  CsBsar.    The  style  of  their  ambassadors  to  Con- 
A.  o.  1144.  ,.g^j  tijg  tfjifd  and  Frederic  the  first  is  a  mixture 
of  flattery  and  pride,  the  tradition  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  own  history/    After  some  com- 

*  The  higfa-tonndlDg  bull  of  Nicholat  III.,  which  fomids  his  tempo- 
ral lorereif  Dty  on  the  donation  of  Conttantine,  it  ttill  cvlant  %  and  at 
it  hat  been  interted  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Stjit  of  the  Decretait,  it 
mott  be  received  by  the  cathoHct,  or  at  least  by  the  papistt,  at  a  la- 
cred  and  perpetaal  law. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  Fleory  (Hist  Eccles.  torn.  xYiii,  p.  S06)  for  an 
extract  of  this  Koman  act,  which  he  has  taken  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Annals  of  Oderlcns  Raynaldos,  a.  d.  I2S1,  No.  14, 16. 

^  These  letters  and  speeches  are  preserved  by  Otho  bishop  of  Fri- 
SB|igen  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  Lat.  med.  et  infim.  torn.  ▼,  p.  186, 187),  per- 
haps the  nobttst  of  historians :  he  was  son  of  Leopold  marquis  of  A«- 

*         tiiai 
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plaint  of  bis  silence  and  neglect  they  exhort  the   chap. 

former  of  these  princes  to  pass  the  Alps,  and   ^'^^™- 

assume  from  their  hands  the  imperial  crown. 

"  We  beseech  your  majesty,  not  to  disdain  the 

''  humility  of  your  sons  and  vassals,  not  to  lis- 

**  ten  to  the  accusations  of  our  common  enemies, 

*^  who  calumniate  the  senate  as  hostile  to  your 

''  throne,  who  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  that  they 

''  may  reap  the  harvest  of  destruction.     The 

"  pope  and  the  Sicilian  are  united  in  an  impious 

"  league  to  oppose  our  liberty  and  your  corona* 

**  tion.'   With  the  blessing  of  God,  our  zeal  and 

'^  courage  has  hitherto  defeated  their  attempts. 

**  Of  their  powerful  and  factious  adherents,  roort 

"  especially  the  Fraugipani,  we  have  taken  by 

**  assault  the  houses  and  turrets:  some  of  these 

"  are  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  some  are  le- 

**  veiled  with  the  ground.     The  Milvian  bridge, 

"  which  they  had  broken,  is  restored  and  forti- 

"  fied  for  your  safe  passage;  and  your  army 

"  may  enter  the  city  without  being  annoyed  from 

*'  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.     All  that  we  have 

"  done,  and  all  that  we  design,  is  for  your  ho- 

**  nour  and  service,  in  the  loyal  hope,  that  you 

**  will  speedily  appear  in  person,  to  vindicate 

**  those  rights  which  have  been  invaded  by  the 

"  clergy,  to  revive  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  and 

"  to  surpass  the  fame  and  glory  of  your  prede. 

"  cessors.   May  yon  fix  yonr  residence  in  Rome, 

"  the  capital  of  the  world ;  give  laws  to  Italy  and 

tria ;  his  mother,  Agnei,  was  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  and 
he  wa&  half  brother  and  nncle  to  Coorad  III.  and  Frederic  I.  He  bai 
left,  in  seven  books,  a  Chronicle  of  the  Times ;  in  two,  the  Gesta  Fre* 
deriei  [.,  the  last  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  sixth  voloue  of  Muratori*i 
historiansk 
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csAP.  '^  die  Teutonic  tcingdoiD;  and  imitate  the  ex* 
If^^^^*  ample  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,^  who,  by 
'*  the  vigour  of  the  senate  and  people,  obtained 
*•  tbesceptreof  the  earth."*  But  these  splendid 
and  fallacious  wishes  were  not  cherished  by 
Conrad  the  OPranconian,  whose  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  Holy  land,  and  who  died  without  visit* 
ing  Rome  soon  after  his  return  from  the  Holy 
land. 
Prederiei.  His  uephow  and  successor,  Frederic  Barba- 
'  rossa.  was  more  ambitious  of  the  imperial  crown; 
nor  had  any  of  the  successors  of  Otho  acqm'red 
such  absolute  sway  over  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Surrounded  by  his  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
princes,  he  gave  audience  in  his  camp  at  Sutri  to 
the  ambassadors  of  Rome,  who  thus  addressed 
him  in  a  free  and  florid  oration:  *^  Incline  your 
•*  ear  to  the  queen  of  cities ;  approach  with  a 
•*  peaceful  and  friendly  mind  the  precincts  of 
**  Rome,  which  has  cast  away  the  yoke  of  the 
•*  clergy,  and  is  impatient  to  crown  her  I^ti* 
**  mate  emperor.  Under  your  auspicious  influ- 
ence, may  the  primitive  times  be  restored. 
Assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  eternal  city,  and 
**  reduce  under  her  monarchy  the  insolence  of 
**  the  world.  You  are  not  ignorant,  that,  in  for- 
"  mer  ages,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  senate,  by  the 
"  valour  and  discipline  of  the  equestrian  order, 
*^  she  extended  her  victorious  arms  to  the  East 
"  and  West,  beyond   the  Alps,  and  over  the 

^  We  desire  (oaid  Xht  ignorant  Romann)  to  restore  the  empire  in  enm 
fttatnm,  quo  fait  tempore  Qonntantiniet  Jitftiniani,  qai  totiini  orboi 
vigore  ienattts  et  popnli  Komanl  fuis  tenuere  manibaa. 
>  Otbo  Prising,  de  Gestis  Frederici  I.,  1.  i,  c.  28,  p.  G624HM. 
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^  islands  of  the  ocesm.  By  our  sias,  in  the  ab*  chap. 
"  i>enG6  of  our  princes,  the  noble  institntioi^  of  ^  ""*• 
*'  the  senate  has  sunk  in  oblivion;  and  with  our 
**  prudence^  our  strength  has  likewise  decreased. 
''  We  haye  revived  the  senate  and  the  equestrian 
**  order:  the  counsels  of  the  one,  the  arms  of  the 
"  other,  will  be  devoted  to  your  person  and  the 
**  service  of  the  empire.  Do  you  not  hear  the 
*'  language  of  the  Roman  matron  ^  You  were  a 
^<  guest,  I  have  adopted  you  aB  a  citizen;  « 
"  Transalpine  stranger,  I  have  elected  you  for 
'^  my  sovereign;^  and  given  you  myself  and  alt 
"  that  is  mine.  Your  first  and  most  sacred  duty 
**  is  tf>  swear  and  subscribe  that  you  will  shed 
**  your  blood  for  the  republic;  that  you  will 
''  maintain  in  peace  and  justice  the  laws  of  the 
''city  and  the  charters  of  your  predecessors; 
''  and  that  yom  will  reward  with  five  thousand 
'*  pounds  of  silver,  the  faithful  senators  who  shall 
''  proclaim  your  titles  in  the  capitol.  With  the 
''name,  assume  the  character, , of  Augustus." 
The  flowers  of  Latin  rhetoric  were  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;  but  Frederic,  impatient  of  their  vanity, 
interrupted  the  orators  in  the  high  tone  of  royal- 
ty and  conquest.  "  Famous  indeed  have  been 
''  the  fortitude  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
,  '*  maDs;  but  your  speech  is  not  seasoned  with 
"  wisdom,  and  I  could  wish  that  fortitude  were 
''  conspicuous  in  your  actions.  Like  all  sublu- 
"  nary  things,  Rom^  has  felt  the  vicissitudes  of 
"  time  and  fortune.  *  Your  noblest  families  were 
**  translated  to  the  East  to  the  royal  city  of  Con* 

^  Bwpef  tns,  ciitm  feci.  Advena  faiiti  ex  TnmsalpiiiU  partibuBi 
principem  constitut. 
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Lxix!  *^  B^Q^i^^;  ^'oA  the  remains  of  yoar  strength 
#M^^.« "  and  freedom  have  long  since  been  exhausted 
"  by  the  Greeks  and  Franks.  Are  you  desir- 
**  ous  of  beholding  the  ancient  glory  of  Rome, 
''  the  gravity  of  the  senate,  the  spirit  of  the 
**  knights,  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  the  valoor 
**  of  the  legions?  you  will  find  them  in  the  Ger- 
*^  man  repnblia .  It  is  not  empire,  naked  and 
**  alone;  the  ornaments  and  virtues  of  empire 
**  have  likewise  migrated  beyond  the  Alps  to  a 
"  more  deserving  people.*  They  will  be  cm- 
**  ployed  in  your  defence,  but  they  claim  your 
"  obedience.  You  pretend  that  myself  or  my 
**  predecessors  have  been  invited  by  the  Ro- 
**  mans:  you  mistake  the  word;  they  were  not 
**  invited  ;  they  were  implored.  From  its  fo- 
**  reign  and  domestic  tyrants,  the  city  was  re- 
"  scued  by  Charlemagne  and  Otho,  whose  ashes 
**  repose  in  our  country;  and  their  dominion  was 
"  the  price  of  your  deliverance.  Under  that  do- 
*^  minion  your  ancestors  lived  and  died.  I  claim 
'^  by  the  right  of  inheritance  and  possession,  and 
"  who  shall  dare  to  extort  you  from  my  hands? 
**  Is  the  hand  of  the  Franks"  and  Germans  en- 
*' feebled  by  age?  Am  I  vanquished?  Ami 
''  a  captive?  Am  I  not  encompassed  with  the 
**  banners  of  a  potent  and  invincible  army?    You 

'  Nod  cessit  nobU  nadndsm  impcrioin,  Tirtue  tin  amictaDi*^Te]iit, 
ornameDU  sua  scciirtii  traxit.  Penes  dos  sunt  consule*  toi,  &c.-  Cioei* 
or  Livy  woold  not  luiTe  rejected  these  images,  the  eloqaence  of  a  bar- 
iHirian,  boro  and  educated  in  the  Hercyniin  forest. 

*  Otho  of  Frisiogen,  who  sorely  understood  the  langaage  of  the  coait 
and  diet  of  Gemiany,  speaks  of  the  Franks  in  the  twelftD  centory  ai 
the  reigning  nation  ( Procures  Franci,  equites  Kranci,  Bianus  Fraac^* 
Mm) ;  be  adds,  bowevery  the  epithet  of  TMUionki. 
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"  impose  cooditions  on  your  master;  you  re-   chap 
'^  quire  o^ths:  if  the  conditions  are  just,  an  oatb. 
^*  is  superfluous;  if  unjust,  it  is  criminal.    Can 
"  you  doubt  my  equity?     It  is  extended  to  the 
**  meanest  of  my  subjects.     Will  not  my  sword 
"  be  unsheathed  in  the  defence  of  the  capitol? 
**  By  that  sword  the  northern  kingdom  of  Den- 
"  mark  has  been  restored  to  the  Roman  empire. 
"  You  prescribe  the  measure  and  the  objects  of 
''  my  bounty,  which  flows  in  a  copious  but  a 
"  voluntary  stream.     AH  will  be  given  to  pa- 
^'  tient  merit;  all  will  be  denied  to  rude  impor«* 
"  tunity." "     Neither  the  emperor  nor  the  senate 
could  maintain  these  lofty  pretensions  of  domi- 
nion and  liberty.     United  with  the  pope,  and 
suspicious  of  the  Romans,  Frederic  continued 
his  march  to  the  Vatican:  his  coronation  was 
disturbed  by  a  sally  from  the  capitol;  and  if  the 
numbers  and  valour  of  the  Germans  prevailed  in 
the  bloody  conflict,  be  could  not  safely  encamp 
in  the  presence  of  a  city  of  which  he  styled  him- 
self the  sovereign.     About  twelve  years   after- 
wards^ he  besieged  Rome,  to  seat  an  antipope  in 
the  chair  of  St  Peter;  and  twelve  Pisan  gallies 
were  introduced  into  the  Tyber;  but  the  senate 
and  people  were  saved  by  the  arts  of  negociation 
and  the  progress  of  disease;  uor  did  Frederic  or 
his   successors  reiterate    the   hostile    attempt. 
Their  laborious  teigns  were  exercised  by  the 
popes»  the  crusades,  and  the  independence  of 

'  Otbo  Frising.  de  Gostis  Frederv-i  1.,  1.  H,  c.  32,  p.  790*721. 
Tlu>se  ori{rin«l  and  ftutlicnlic  nets  I  have  traosUted  and  abridged  with 
freedom,  yet  with  fidelity. 
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CHAP.  Lombardy  and  Germany;  tbey  courted  the  alii- 

^^^^^^lance  of  the  RomuDB;  and  Frederic  the  second 

offered  in  the  capitol  the  great  standard,  the  Ca- 

roccio  of  Milan/    After  the  extinction  of  the 

house  of  Swabia,  they  were  banished  beyond  the 

Alps;  and  their  last  coronations  betrayed  the 

impotence  and  poverty  of  the  Teutonic  Cssars/ 

tt«Romans     Under  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  empire 

•f«^the  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ocean,  from 

ioff  cities,  mouut  Atlas  to  the  Grampian  hills,  a  fanciful 

histoi'ian'*  amused  the  Romans  with  the  picture 

of  their  infant  wars.     ''  There  was  a  time,"  says 

FJorus,  '^  when  Tibur  and  Praeoeste,  our  sum- 

"  mer  retreats,  were  the  objects  of  hostile  vows 

^*  in  the  capitol,  when  we  di'eaded  the  shades  of 

*  From  the  chronicles  of  Ricobaldo  and  Francis  Pepin,  Mnratori 
"     (dissert,  xxvi,  torn,  ii,  p>  402)  has  tnuuicribed  thia  curious  fact,  wilk 
the  dogfrel  verses  that  accompanied  the  gift. 

Ave  derun  orbis  ave!  victiis  tibi  drstioor,  are! 
Ctirnis  ab  Augnsfo  Frederico  Cesare  jiisto. 
Vas  MediolanuRi  'jam  sentis  spernere  vauom 
Imperii  vires,  proprias  tibi  toUere  vires. 
Krgo  triiiniphoriim  urbs  potes  memor  ease  priomra 
Uuos  tibi  mit^cbant  reges  qui  bella  gerebant. 

Ne  si  dee  tacere  (I  now  nse  the  Italian  dissertations,  torn,  i,  p.  444) 
che  nell*  anno  1727,  una  copia  dcsso  Carocciu  in  marmo  diauzi  ignots 
si  scoprinel  Campidoglio,  presso  alle  carcere  di  quel  loogo,  dove  Sisto 
V.  TavM  fatto  rinchiudere.  Stava  esso  posto  sopra  qoatto  colonne  di 
miirmo  fino  eolla  sequente  inscrizioue  4rc.  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
old  inscription. 

'  I'he  decline  of  ttie  imperial  arms  and  anthoritj  in  Italy  is  related 
with  impartial  learning  in  the  Annals  of  Mora  tori  (torn,  x,  xi,  xii); 
and  the  reader  may  compare  his  narrutive  with  the  liisloire  des  Alie- 
niands  (torn,  iii,  iv),  by  Schmidt,  who  has  deserted  the  esteem  of  his 
coiuiirymen. 

^  Tibur  nunc  subuibanum,  et  sestivae  Prseneste  deCcia,  nuncupatis 
in  eapttolio  votis  petebantur.  The  whole  passage -of  Floras  (I.  i, 
t.li)  may  t»e  read  with  pleasure,  and  has  deserved  the  praise  of  a 
man  of  genius  C<£uvres  de  Montesquieu,  torn,  iii,  p.  6S4,  61»,  quarto 
edition. 
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*  the  Arician  groves,  when  we  could  triamph  chap, 
"  without  a  blush  over  the  nameless  villages  of  *-^^*- 
"  the  Sabjnes  and  Latins,  and  even  Corioli  could 
y  afford  a  title  not  unworthy  of  a  victorious  ge- 
•*  neral.''  The  pride  of  his  contemporaries  was 
gratified  by  the  contrast  of  the  past  with  the  pre- 
sent: they  would  have  been  humbled  by  the 
prospect  of  futurity;  by  the  prediction,  that  at- 
ter  a  thousand  years^  Rome,  despoiled  of  em- 
pire, and  contracted  to  her  primaeval  limits, 
would  renew  the  same  hostilities,  on  the  same 
ground  which  was  then  decorated  with  her  villas 
and  gardens.  The  adjacent  territory  on  either 
side  of  the  Tyber  was  always  claim^ed,  and  some- 
times possessed,  as  the  patrimony  of  St;  Peter; 
but  the  barons  assumed  a  Ia.wless  independence, 
and  the  cities  too  faithfully  copied  the  revolt  and 
discord  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  Romans  incessantly  la- 
boured to  reduce  or  destroy  the  contumacious 
vassals  of  the  church  and  senate;  and  if  their 
headstrong  and  selfish  ambition  was  moderated 
by  the  pope,  he  often  encouraged  their  zeal  by 
the  alliance  of  his  spiritual  arms.  Theiir  warfare 
was  that  of  the  first  consuls  and  dictators,  who 
were  taken  from  the  plough.  They  assembled 
in  arms  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol;  sallied  from 
the  gates,  plundered  or  burnt  the  harvests  of 
their  neighbours,  engaged  in  tumultuary  conflict, 
and  returned  home  aftei;  an  expedition  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  Hays.  Their  sieges  were  tedious  and 
unskilful:  in  the  use  of  victory,  they  indulged 
the  meaner  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge; 
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CHAP,  and  instead  of  adopting  the  valour,  tbey  train* 
^/^^  pled  on  the  iDisfortunes,  of  their  adversaries. 
The  captives,  in  their  shirts,  with  a  rope  round 
their  necks,  solicited  their  pardon:  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  even  the  buildings,  of  the  rival  cities, 
were  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  were  scat- 
tered in  the  adjacent  villages.  It  was  thus  that 
the  seats  of  the  cardinal  bishops,  Porto,  Ostia, 
Albanum,  Tusculum,  Prsneste,  and  Tibur  or 
Tivoli,  were  successively  overthrown  by  the  fe- 
rocious hostility  of  the  Romans/  Of  these,^ 
Porto  and  Ostia,  the  two  keys  of  the  Tyber,  are 
still  vacant  and  desolate:  the  marshy  and  no- 
wholesome  banks  are  peopled  with  herds  of 
bnffalos,  and  the  river  is  lost  to  every  purpose  of 
navigation  and  trade.  The  hills,  which  afibrd  a 
shady  retirement  from  the  autumnal  heats,  have 
again  smiled  with  the  blessings  of  fieace:  Fre- 
scati  has  arisen  near  the  ruins  of  Tusculum: 
Tibur  or  Tivoli  has  resumed  the  honour  of  a 
city,*  and  the  meaner  towns  of  Albano  and  Pa- 
lestrina  are  decorated  with  the  villas  of  the  car- 
dinals and  princes  of  Rome.     In  the  work  of  de- 

'  Nc  «  feriutc  Romanonim  ticiit  foeraot  Hostientes,  Portnensr?, 
rnisculancnses,  Albaneii»«»,  Labicenset,  ct  naper  Tibnrtini,  ilettroe- 
renmr  (Mattliew  Paris,  p.  767).  These  events  are  marked  in  Uie  Aa- 
naU  aud  Index  (the  eighteenth  vohisae)  ofMuratorU 

'  For  the  state  or  roin  of  these  suburban  cities,  the  banks  of  the 
Tyhcr^&c.  see  the  lively  pictOreof  the  P.  Labat.  (Voyage  en  E<^pagne 
ft  en  Italie),  who  had  not  long  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
R9me  ■,  and  the  more  accnratc  description  of  mrhich  P.  Eschinsrd 
(Koma,  1750,  in  octavo)  has  added  to  the  topographical  map  of  Cin* 
g^ani. 

Labat  (torn,  iii,  p.  233) mentions  a  recent  decree  of  tlic  Roman  go- 
vernniciit,  which  has  severely  mortified  the  pride  and  poverty  of 
Tivoli:  in  civitate  Tibortina  non  vivitur,  civilitcr. 
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structiOD^  the  ambition  of  the  KomaDS  was  often  chap. 
checked  and  repulsed  by  the  neighbouring  cities  J^^*^ 
and  their  allies:  in  the  first  siege  of  Tibur,  they 
were  driven  from  their  camp ;  and  the  battles  of  Battles  of 
Tusculum"  and  Viterbo*  might  be  compared,  in  JdTuw! 
their  relative  state,  to  the  memorahle  fields  of 
Thrasymene  and  Cannae.  In  the  first  of  these 
petty  wars,  thirty  thousand  Romans  were  over- 
thrown by  a  thousand  German  horse,  whom  Fre- 
deric Barbarossa  had  detached  to  the  relief  of 
Tusculum;  and  if  we  number  the  slain  at  three, 
the  prisoners  at  two,  thousand,  we  shall  em- 
brace the  most  authentic  and  moderate  account. 
Sixty- eight  years  afterward  they  marched 
against  Viterbo  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  city:  by  a  rare  coalition 
the  Teutonic  eaglfe  was  blended,  in  the  adverse 
banners,  with  the  key  of  St.  Peter;  and  the 
pope's  auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  a  count 
of  Thoulouse  and  a  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
Romans  were  discomfited  with  shame  and 
slaughter;  but  the  English  prelate  must  have 
indulged  the  vanity  of  a  pilgrim,  if  he  multiplied 
their  numbers  to  one  hundred,  and  their  loss  in 
the  field  to  thirty,  thousand  men.  Had  the  po- 
licy of  the  senate,  and  the  discipline  of  the  le- 
gions, been  restored  with  the  capitol,  the  divided 

"  I  depart  from  my  usual  metbod,  of  quoting  only  by  tha  date  tbe 
annals  of  Muratori,  in  consideration  of  the  critical  balance  in  which  he 
has  weighed  nine  contemporary  writers,  who  mention  the  battle  of 
Tusrnltim  (torn,  x,  p.  49*44). 

"  Matthew  Paris,  p.  34iV.  This  bishop  of  Winchester  was  Peter  d« 
Rnpius,  who  occupied  the  see  thirty-two  years  (a.  d.  1906-1238),  and 
is  described,  by  an  English  historian,  as  a  soldier  and  a. statesman 
(p.  178  899). 
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CHAP,  condiiioii  of  Italy  would  have  offered  the  iairest 
^y^^..  opportunity  of  a  second  conquest.     But  in  arms, 
.  the  modern  Romans  were  not  abave^  and  in  arts 
they  were  far  belott\  the  common  level  of  the 
neighhouring  republics.     Mor  was  their  warlike 
spirit  of  any  long  continuance:  after  some  irre- 
gular sallies,  they  subsided  in  the  national  apa« 
thy,  in  the  neglect  of  military  institutioaSy  and 
in  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  use  of  foreigo 
mercenaries. 
uoB  orSie      Ambition  is  a  weed  of  quick  and  early  v^eta- 
p«p«>-      tion  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ.    Under  the  first 
christian  princes,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  dis- 
puted by  the  votes,  the  venality,  the  violence,  of 
a  popular  election :  the  sanctuaries  of  Rome  were 
polluted  with  blood :  and,  from  the  third  to  the 
twelfth  century,  tlie  church  was  distracted  by 
the  mischief  of  frequent  schisms.     As  long  as 
the  final  appeal  was  determined  by  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate,  these  mischiefs  were  transient  and  local: 
the  merits  were  tried  by  equity  or  favour;  nor 
could  the  unsuccessful  competitor  long  disturb 
the  triumph  of  his  rival.     But  after  the  empe- 
rors had  been  divested  of  their  prerogatives,  af- 
ter a  maxim  had  been  established,  that  the  vicar 
of  Christ  is  amenable  to  no  earthly  tribunal,  each 
vacancy  of  the  holy  see  might  involve  Christen- 
dom in  controversy  and  war.     The  claims  of  the 
cardinals  and  inferior  clergy,  of  the  nobles  and 
people,  were  vague  and  litigious:  the  freedom 
of  choice  was  overruled  by   the  tumults  of  a 
city  that  no  longer  owned  or  obeyed  a  superior. 
On  the  decease  of  a  pope,  two  factions  proceed- 
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ed  in  different  churches  to  a  double  election:   chap. 
the  number  and  weight  of  votes,  the  priority  of  JJ^^^' 
times,  the  merit  of  the  candidates,  might  balance  '"'''"'' 
each  other:  the  most  respectable  of  the  clergy 
were  divided ;  and  the  distant  princes,  who  bow- 
ed before  the  spiritual  throne,  could  not  distin- 
guish the  spurious,  from  the  legitimate,  idol. 
The  emperors  were  often  the  authors  of  the 
schism,  from'  the  political  motive  of  opposing  a 
friendly  to  an  hostile  pontiff;  arid  each  of  the 
competitors  was  rerduced  to  suffer  tne  insults  of 
his  enemies,  who  were  not  awed  by  conscience 
and  to  purchase  the  support  of  his  adherents, 
who  were  instigated  by  avarice  or  ambition. 
A  peaceful  and  perpetual  succession  was  ascer^ 
tained  by  Alexander  the  third/  who  finally  abo-  Right  of 
lished  the  tumultuary  votes  of  the  clergy  and  naif^Mt* 
people,  and  defined  the  right  of  election  in  the  AJexl^dii 
sole  college  of  cardinals/    The  three  orders  of  ™' 
bishop^,  priei^t^,  and  deacons,  were  assimilated 
to  each  other  by  this  important  privilege:  the 
parochial  clergy  of  Rome  obiained  the  first  rank 
in  the  hierarchy;  they  were  indifferently  chosen 
among  the  nations  of  Christendom ;  and  the  pos- 
session of  the  richest  benefices,  of  the  most  im- 
portant bishoprics,  was  not  incompatible  with 

'  See  Mosbeim,  Institnt  Histor.  Ecclesiatt.  p.  401, 401.  Al«zand€r 
himself  had  nearly  been  the  victim  of  a  contested  election ;  and  the 
doabtfnl  merits  of  Innocent  bad  only  preponderated  by  the  weight  of 
genius  and  learning  which  St.  Bernard  cast  into  the  scale  (see  hii  UU 
and  writings.) 

'  The  origin,  titles,  importance,  dress,  precedency,  4cc.  of  the  Romaa 
cardinals,  are  very  ably  discussed  by  Thomassin  (Discipline  dd*£gl>Mf 
torn,  i,  p.  1262- J 287)  bat  their  purple  is  now  much  faded.  The  sacred 
college  was  raised  to  the  definite  number  of  seventT-two,  to  repieieilt, 
under  his  vicar,  the  disciples  of  Christ. 
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CHAP,   their  title  and  office.    Tbe  senators  of  the    ca- 
*.t..!!t..  ^^^o'ic  church,  the  coadjutors  aod  l^ates  of  tbe 


supreme  pontiff,  were  robed  in  purple,  the  sym- 
bol of  roartyrdooi  or  royalty ;   they  claimed    a 
proud  equality  with  kings;   and  their  dig-nity 
was  enhanced  by  the  smallness  of  their  number, 
which,  till  the  reign  of  Leo  the  tenth,  seldom  ex- 
ceeded twenty  or  twenty-five  persons.     By  this 
wise  regulation,  all  doubt  and  scandal  were  re- 
moved, and  the  root  of  schism  was  so  effectually 
destroyed,  that  in  a  period  of  six  hundred  years, 
a  double  choice  has  only  once  divided  the  unity 
of  the  sacred  college.     But  as  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  had  been  made  neces- 
sary, the  election  was  often  delayed  by  the  pri- 
vate interest  and  passions  of  the  cardinals;  and 
while  they  prolonged  their  independent  reign, 
the  christian  world  was  left  destitute  of  an  head. 
Institution  A  vacancy  of  almost  three  years  had  preceded 
ch»Te%T'  ^^  elevation  of  Gregory  the  tenth,  who  resolved 
^"■•f^^jl^to  prevent  the  future  abuse;  and  his  bull,  after 
some  opposition,  has  been  consecrated  in  the 
code  of  the  canon  law/    Nine  days  are  allowed 
for  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  pope,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  absent  cardinals ;  on  the  tenth,  they 
are  imprisoned,  each  with  one  domestic,  in  a 
common  apartment  or  conclave^  without  a  sepa- 
ration of  walls  or  curtains;  a  small  window  is 
reserved  for  the  introduction  of  necessaries;  but 
the  door  is  locked  on  both  sides,  and  guarded 

*  Sec  the  boll  of  Gregory  X.,  approbante  vaoro  concilio,  in  HnSexCe 
of  the  Canoo  Law  (I.  i,  tit.  6,  e.  S),  a  sapplement  to  the  DecieMb, 
which  Boniface  YIII.  promulgated  at  Rome  In  1298,  and  addreued  to 
nil  tbe  nmvenitift  of  Eofope,  ' 
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by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  to  seclude  thera    chap. 
from  all  cbrrespoDdence  with  the  world.     If  the  ^}^^}J^^^^ 
election  be  not  consummated  in  three  days,  the 
luxury  of  their  tables  is  contracted  to  a  single 
dish  at  dinner  and  supper;  and  after  the  eighth 
day,  they  are  reduced  to  a  scanty  allowance  of 
bread,  water,  and  wine.     During  the  vacancy  of 
the  holy  see,  the  cardinals  are  prohibited  from 
touching  the  revenues,  or  assuming,  unless  in 
some  rare  emergency,  the  government,  of  the 
church;  all  agreements  and  promises  among  the 
electors  are  formally  annulled;  and  their  in- 
tegrity is  fortified  by  their  solemn  oath  and  the 
prayers  of  the  catholics.     Some  articles  of  in- 
convenient or  superfluous  rigour  have  been  gra- 
dually  relaxed,  but  the  principle  of  confineiiieut 
is  vigorous  and  entire;  they  are  still  urged,  by 
the  personal  motives  of  health  and  freedom,  to 
accelerate  the  moment  of  their  deliverance;  and 
the  improvement  of  ballot  or  secret  votes  has 
wrapt  the  struggles  of  the  conclave^  in  the  silky 
veil  of  charity  and  politeness.''     By  these  insti- 

^  Tht  genius  of  cardinal  dc  Rots  had  a  right  to  paint  a  conclave  (of 
1666)y  in  which  he  wai  a  spectator  and  an  actor  (Memoirs,  torn,  iv, 
p.  16-67);  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  the  knowledge  or  aotho- 
rity  of  an  anonymoos  Italian,  whose  history  (Conclavi  de  Pontificl 
Romani,  in  qvarto,  1067)  has  been  continued  since  the  reign  of  Alex* 
ander  VII.  The  accidental  form  of  the  work  furnishes  a  lesson,  though 
not  an  antidote,  to  ambition.  From  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  we 
emerge  to  the  adoration  of  the  successful  candidate ;  but  the  next 
page  opens  with  his  funeral. 

*  The  expressions  of  cardinal  de  Rets  are  positive  and  picturesque  s 
On  y  vef  nt  toujours  ensemble  avec  le  m^me  respect,  et  la  m^me  civi- 
lity que  I'on.  observe  dans  le  cabinet  des  rois,  avec  la  m^me  politesse 
qu*on  avoit  dans  la  cour  de  Henri  III.,  avec  la  m^me  familiarity  qae 
1  on  voit  dans  les  colleges ;  avec  la  m^me  modestie,  qui  se  rcmarqae 
dsus  les  noviciats ;  ft  avec  la  m^me  charity,  du  moins  en  apparcQcey 
dui  pourroit  ^ir^eutre  dts  f|-erc»paifait<fmcnt  unis. 
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CHAP,   totions,  the  Romans  were  excluded  from  tli€ 
^^^^^,,,  election  of  their  prince  and  bishop;  and  in  tfo^ 
fever  of  wild  and  precarious  liberty,  they  seemed 
insensible  of  the  loss  of  this  inestimable  priri- 
A.D.ist8.1ege.    The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  revived 
the  example  of  the  great  Otho.     After  some  ne- 
gociation  with  the  magistrates,  the  Roman  peo- 
ple' was  assembled'  in  the   square  before  St. 
Peter's;  the  pope  of  Avignon,  John  the  twenty- 
second,  was  deposed;  the  choice  of  his  succes- 
sor was  ratified  by  their  consent  and  applause. 
They  freely  voted  for  a  new  law,  that  their  bi- 
shop should  never  be  absent  more  than  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  two  days  journey  from 
the  city;  and  that  if  he  neglected  to  return  on 
the  tliird  summons^  the  public  servant  should  be 
degraded  and  dismissed.*    But  Lewis  forgot  bis 
own  debility  and  the  prejudices  of  the  times: 
beyond  the  precincts  of  a  German  camp,  his  use- 
less phantom  was  rejected;  the  Romans   de- 
spised their  own  workmanship;  the  antipope 
implored  the  mercy  of  his  lawful  sovereign;' 
and  the  exclusive  right  of  the.  cardinals  was 

^  Rechiesti  per  bando  (says  John  Villani;  saDatori  di  Rooia,  e  6S 
del  [topolo,  et  capitani  de^  26  e  consoli  (cmiaoU  !),  et  IS  buoiie  hnomioi, 
ODO  per  rione.  Onr  kuowlcdge  is  too  imperfect  to  proaovnce  how 
iiiDch  of  this  constitution  ¥ras  temporal^,  and  how  mach  ordimiy 
and  permanent.  Yet  it  is  faintly  iUustnted  by  tbe  ancient  statutes 
of  Rome. 

*  Virrani  (K  X,  c.  68-71  tn  Muratori,  Script  torn*  xiii*  p.  641-645) 
relates  tlits  law,  and  the  whole  transaction,  with  mach  less  abhomnce 
than  the  prudent  Muratori.  Any  one'conversant  with  the  darker  agff 
nnst  have  observed  how  mnch  the  scauc  (1  mean  the  nonsense)  of  sa- 
pcrstition  is  flactnating  and  inconsistent 

'  In  the  first  Tolnme  of  the  Popes  of  Avignon,  see  the  second  on|i- 
nal  Life  of  Mm  XXII ,  p.  14S.1499  ^^  confession  of  the  antipofc^ 
f.  146-US|  and  the  laborions  notes  of  Bafauwi  p.  714,  HS. 
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more  firmly  established   by  this  uriseasoimble   chap 
attack.  J^ix. 

Had  the  election  been  always  held  in  the  Va- AbtVncJ of 
tican,  the  rights  of  the  senate  and  people  Would  }?'*  ^^''^ 
not  have  been  violated  with  impunity.  But  the 
Romans  forgot,  and  were  forgotten,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  successors  of  Gregory  the  seventh, 
.  nvhe  did  not  keep  as  a  divine  precept  their  ordi- 
nary residence  in  the  city  and  diocese.  The 
care  of  that  diocese  was  less  important  than  the 
government  of  the  universal  church;  nor  could 
the  popes  delight  in  a  city  in  which  their  autho- 
rity was  always  opposed,  and  their  person  was 
often  endangered.  From  the  persecution  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  wars  of  kaly,  they  escaped 
beyond  the  Alps  into  the  hospitable  bosom  of 
France;  from  the  tumults  of  Rome  they  pru- 
dently withdrew  to  live  and  die  in  the  more  tran- 
quil stations  of  Anagni,  Perugia,  Viterbo,  and 
the  adjacent  cities.  When  the  flock  was  offend- 
ed or  impoverished  by  the  absence  of  the  shep- 
herd, ih^y  were  recalled  by  a  stern  admonition 
that  St.  Peter  had  fixed  his  chair,  not  in  an  oh- 
scure  village,  but  in  the  capital  of  the  world;  by 
a  ferocious  menace  that  the  Romans  would 
march  in  arms  to  destroy  the  place  and  people 
that  should  dare  to  afford  them  a  retreat.  They 
returned  with  timorous  obedience ;  and  were  sa- 
luted with  the  account  of  an  heavy  debt,  of  all 
the  losses  which  their  desertion  had  occasioned* 
the  hire  of  lodgings,  the  sale  of  provisions,  and 
the  various  expences  of  servants  and  strangers 
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CHAP,  who  attended  the  court*  After  a  short  iuterval 
J^^  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  authority,  ibey  were 
again  banished  by  new  tumults,  and  again  sum- 
moned by  the  imperious  or  respectful  invitation 
of  the  senate.  In  these  occasioual  retreats,  the 
exiles  and  fugitives  of  the  Vatican  were  seldom 
long,  or  far,  distant  from  t(ie  metropolis ;  but  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  apos- 
tolic throne  was  transported,  as  it  might  Beem  for 
ever,  from  the  Tyber  to  the  i{h6ue;  and  the 
cause  of  the  transmigration  may  be  deduced 
from  the  furious  contest  between  Boniface  the 
BoDiftc«  eiglith  and  the  king  of  France.^  The  spiritual 
I'"i»4.  ^^^^  ^^  excommunication  and  interdict  were  re- 
im.  pulsed  by  the  union  of  the  three  estates,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Gallican  church;  but  the  pope 
was  not  against  the  carnal  weapons  which  Philip 
the  fair  had  courage  to  employ.  As  the  pope  re- 
sided at  Anagni,  without  the  suspicion  of  dan- 
ger, his  palace  and  person  were  assaulted  by 
three  hundred  horse,  who  had  been  secretly  le- 
vied by  William  of  Nogaret,  a  French  minister^ 

*  Ronani  sntem  non  valentet  nee  volentei  nltra  tuam  celare  capi- 
^itatem  graviMimam  contra  papam  movere  cotperunt  qnestionem,  czi- 
fentci  ab  co  nrgcntiisime  omnia  qn»  tubierant  per  «*jnt  abteotian 
damaa  ct  jactnras,  videlicet  in  hoftpicis  locandis,  in  nercimoniia,  ia 
Murift,  in  redittibut ,  in  proviuonibos,  et  in  aliis  modif  innumerabili. 
1>iii.  Qadd  cam  audiwet  papa,  prscordialiter  ingemuit  et  le  compe- 
riens  mmaeifmUiumf  ke.  Matt.  Parity  p.  767.  For  the  ordinary  hia- 
torj  of  the  popes,  their  life  and  death,  their  residence  and  absence,  it 
ia  enough  to  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  annalists,  Spoodanos  andFleury. 

*  Besides  the  general  historians  of  the  church  of  Italy  and  of  Prance, 
we  possess  a  valuable  treatise  composed  by  a  learned  friend  of  TkaamH, 
which  his  last  and  best  editors  have  published  in  the  appendix  (His- 
toire  particnliere  dn  grand  Dtfferend  entre  Boniface  VIII.,  et  Philippe 
ie  Bel,  par  Pierre  du  Pais,  torn,  irli,  p.  xi,  p.  6I-aS). 
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and  Sciarra  Colopim,  of  a  noble  bnt  hostile  fa-    chap. 
luily  of  Rome.     The  cardinals  fled ;  the  inbabi-  Jl^^ 
tants  of  Auagni  were  seduced  from  their  allegU 
ance  and  gratitude;  but  the  dauntless  Boniface, 
unarmed  and  alone,  seated  himself  in  his  cliair, 
and  awaited,  like  the  conscript  fathers  of  old, 
the  sWords  of  the  Gauls.     Nogaret,  a  foreign  ad- 
versary, was  content  to  execute  the  orders  of  his 
master:  by  the  domestic  enmity  of  Colonna,  he 
was  insulted  with  words  and  blows;  and  duriug 
a  confinement  of  three  days  his  life  was  threaten- 
ed by  the  hardships  which  they  inflicted  on  the 
obstinacy  which  they  provoked.     Their  strange 
delay  gave  time  and  courage  to  the  adherents  of 
the  church,  who  rescued  him  from  sacrilegious 
violence;  but  his  imperious  soul  was  wounded 
in  a  vital  part;  and  Boniface  expired  at  Rome 
in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  revenge.     His  memory  is 
stained  with  the  glaring  vices  of  avarice  and 
pride;  nor  has  the  courage  of  a  martyr  promo- 
ted this  ecclesiastical  champion  to  the  honours 
of  a  saint;  a  magnanimous  sinner  (say  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  times),  who  entered  like  a  fox, 
reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog.     He 
was  succeeded  by  Benedict  the  eleventh,  the 
mildest  of  mankind.     Yet  he  excommunicated 
the  impious  emissaries  of  Philip,  and  devoted  the 
city  and   people  of  Anagni  by  a  tremendous 
curse,  whose  effects  are  still  visible  to  the  eyes 
of  superstition.^ 

After  his  decease,  the  tedious  and  equal  sus- 

'  It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  Labat  (torn.  !▼,  p.  M-$7)  be  in  jest 
or  in  earnest,  when  he  supposes  that  Anagni  still  feels  fhe  iR^eight  of 
this  cnrse,  and  that  the  corn  liclds,  or  vineyards,  or  ollv^-trees,  are  an- 
jioally  blasted  by  nature,  the  obsequious  handmaid  of  the  popes. 
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^HAP.  pense  of  the  conclave  was  ftxed  by  the  dexterity 
^^^  of  the  French  faction.     A  specious  offer  was 
Tranaur'  ^^^^^  ^1"^  acceptcd,  that,  in  the  teem  of  forty 
tion  of  the  days,  they  would  elect  one  of  the  three  candi- 
Avl^nl^  dates  who  should  be  named  by  their  opponents. 
A.  D.isoo.  -jij^^  archbishop  of  Bourdeaiix,  a  furious  enemy 
of  his  king  and  country,  was  the  first  on  the  list; 
but  his  ambition  was   known;    and    his   con- 
science obeyed  the  calls  of  fortune  and  the  com- 
mands of  a  benefactor,  who  had  been  informed 
by  a  swift  messenger  that  the  choice  of  a  pope 
was  now  in  his  hands.     Tfie  terms  were  regu- 
lated in  a  private  interview;  and  with  such  speed 
and  secrecy  was  the  business  transacted,  that 
the  unanimous  conclave  applauded  the  elevation 
of  Clement  the  fifth.''    The  cardinals  of  botli 
parties  were  soon  astonished  by  a  summons  to 
attend  him  beyond  the  Alps;  from  whence,  as 
they  soon  discovered,  they  must  never  hope  to 
return.     He  was  engaged,  by  promise  and  affec- 
tion, to  prefer  the  residence  of  France;  and, 
after  dragging  his  court  through  Poitou  and 
Gascogny,  and  devouring,  by  his  expence,  the 
cities  and  convents  on  the  roads,  he  finally  re- 
posed at  Avignon,*  which  flourished  above  se- 

*  See  in  the  Chronicle  of  GioYonni  Yillani  (1*  ▼"i*  c*  63,64,  80,  id 
M nrarori,  torn,  xili)  tbe  imprinonment  of  Boniface  VIII.,  aud  die  elec- 
tion of  Clement  V.,  the  last  of  which,  like  moat  anecdotes,  is  eiiibar- 
raised  with  Bome  difficulties. 

1  Tbe  origfnallivcs  of  the  eif^ht  popes  of  Avij^non,  Clement  V^  Joba 
XXII.,  Benedict  XII.,  Clement  VI.,  Innocent  VI.,  Urban  V,  Gre- 
gory XI.,  and  Clement  VII ,  are  published  by  Stephen  Bainze  (Vits 
Papanim  AvenionenKium ;  Paris  1698,  S  vols  in  4to.}  witli  copioa«  mud 
elaborate  notes,  and  a  second  volame  of  acts  and  docunscnts.  Wiia 
tbe  true  seal  of  an  editor  and  a  patriot,  he  devoutly  'ustifies  or  e»casss 
tbe  characters  of  bis  countrymen. 
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TeDty  years'"  the  seat  of  the  BomaD  pontiff  and  chap 
the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  By  land,  by  ^^^^^ 
sea»  by  the  Rh6ne,  the  position  of  Avignon  was 
on  all  sides  accessible;  the  southern  provinces 
of  France  do  not  yield  to  Italy  ilftelf;  new  pa- 
laces arose  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pope 
and  cardinals;  and  the  arts  of  luxury  were  soon 
attracted  by  the  tr^sures  of  the  church.  TLey 
were  already  possessed  of  the  adjacent  territory, 
the  Ven^issin  county,"  a  populous  and  fertile 
spot;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Avignon  was  after- 
wards  purchased  from  the  youth  and  distress  of 
Jane,- the  first  queen  of  Naples  and  countess  of 
Provence,  for  the  inadequate  price  of  fourscore 
thousand  florins.*  Under  the  shadow  of  the 
French  monarchy,  amidst  an  obedient  people, 

'^  The  exile  of  AvigDon  is  coni^arecl  bj  tbe  Italians  with  Babylon 
and  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Such  Airioas  metapborsy  more  suitable 
to  the  ardour  of  Petrarch  than  to  the  judgment  of  Mnratori,  are  gravc« 
ly  refuted  in  Baiiize*s  preface.  The  abb^  de  Sade  is  distracted  lietween 
the  love  of  Petrarch  and  of  his  country :  Yet  he  modestly  pleads  tlmt 
many  of  the  local  Inconvenienciet  of  Avignon  are  now  removed;  and 
many  of  tbe  vices  against  which  the  poet  declaims,  had  been  imported 
with  the  Roman  court  by  tbe  strangers  of  Italy  (torn,  i,  p.  2S-28). 

"  The  eomtat  Yenaissin  was  ceded  to  the  popes  in  1273  by  Philip 
in.,  king  of  Prance,  after  he  had  inherited  the  dominions  of  the  count 
of  Thonlouse.  Forty  years  before,  tbe  heresy  of  connt  Kaymond  had 
given  them  a  pretence  of  seizure,  and  they  derived  some  obscure  claim 
Irom  Uie  eleventh  century  to  some  lands  citra  Rhodanum  (Yalesil  No- 
titia  OalJiarum.  p.  460, 610.  Longnerae,  Description  de  la  France, 
tom.i,p  S76-S81).  * 

*  If  a  possession  of  four  centuries  were  not  itself  a  title,  such  objec- 
tions might  annul  tbe  bargain ;  but  the  purchase-money  must  be  re- 
funded, for  indeed  it  was  paid.  Civitatem  Avenionem  emit  ..••  per 
ejasmodi  venditionem  pecuni&  redundantes,  ice.  (Sda  Yita  Clement  YI , 
in  Balui.  torn,  i,  p  ^2.  Mnratori,  Script,  torn,  ill,  p.  ii,  p.  505).  Tbe 
only  temptation  for  Jane  and  her  second  husband  was  ready  money, 
•Bd  without  it  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 
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CHAP,   the  popes  enjoyed  an  honourable  and  tranquil 
.y^^!..  state,  to  which  they  long  had  been  strangers: 


but  Italy  deplored  their  absence;  and  Rome,  Id 
solitude' and  poverty,  might  repent  of  the  on- 
governable  ifeedom  which  had  driven  from  the 
Vatican  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.     Her  repent- 
ance was  tardy  and  fruitless:  after  the  death  of 
the  old  members,  the  sacred  college  was  filled 
with  French  cardinals/  who  beheld  Rome  and 
Italy  with  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and  perpe- 
tuated a  series  of  national,  and  even  provincial, 
popes,  attached  by  the  most  indissoluble  ties  to 
their  native  country. 
Sfiiir>^^^^^     The  progress  of  industry  had  produced  and 
leeorhoiy  euriched  the  Italian  republics:  the  era  of  their 
A.D.'noo.  liberty  is  the  most  flourishing  period  of  popula- 
tion and  agriculture,  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce; and  their  mechanic  labours  were  gradu- 
ally refined  into  the  arts  of  elegance  and  genius. 
But  the  position  of  Rome  was  less  favourable, 
the  territory  less  fruitful ;  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants was  debased  by  indolence  and  elated 
by  pride;  and  they  fondly  conceived   that  the 
tribute  of  subjects  must  for  ever  nourish  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  church  aud  empire.     This  preju- 
dice was  encouraged  in  some  degree  by  the  re- 
sort of  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of  the  apostles; 
and  the  last  legacy  of  the  popes,  the  institution 

^  element  V.  immediately  promoted  ten  cardinals,  nine  French  and 
one  Engliih  (Vita  4ta.  p.  63,  et  Bains,  p.  626,  &c.)  In  I3S1,  the  . 
^opc  refof  ed  two  candidates  recommended  by  the  king  of  France,  qnod 
XX  Cardinales,  de  qnibni  xvii  de  Kegno  Francis  originem  traiLiiM 
Doscnntnr  in  memorato  coUegio  exittanc  (Thomawin,  Difldpline  dc 
TEglise,  tom.  i,  p  1881). 
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of  the  hofy  year^"^  was  not  less  beneficial  to  the  chap. 
people  than  to  the  clergy.  Since  the  loss  of  Pa-  ^*^* 
lestine,  the  gift  of  plenary  indulgences,  which "'''"'"' 
had  been  applied  to  the  crusades,  remained  with- 
out an  object;  and  the  most  valuable  treasure  , 
of  the  church  was  sequestered  above  eight  years 
Ik'om  public  circulation*  A  new  channel,  was 
opened  by  the  diligence  of  Boniface  the  eighth, 
^ho  reconciled  the  vices  of  ambition  and  avarice; 
and  the  pope  had  sufficient  learning  to  recollect 
and  revive  the  seculai"  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of  every  cen- 
tury. To  sound  without  danger  the  depth  of 
popular  credulity,  a  sermon  was  seasonably  pro* 
nounced,  a  report  was  artfully  scattered,  some 
aged  witnesses  were  produced;  and  on  the  first 
of  January  of  the  year  thirteen  hundred,  the 
church  of  St  Peter  was  crowded  with  the  faith- 
ful, who  demanded  the  customary  indulgence  of 
the  holy  time.  The  pontiflf,  who  watched  and 
irritated  their  devout  impatience,  was  soon  per. 
8uaded  by  ancient  testimony  of  the  justice  of 
their  claim ;  and  he  proclaimed  a  plenary  abso^ 
lution  to  all  catholics  who,  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  and  at  every  similar  period,  should  respect- 
fully visit  the  apostolic  churches  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  The  welcome  sound  was  propagated 
•  through  Christendom;  and  at  first  from  the  near-* 
est  provinces  of  Italy,  and'  at  length  from  the 
remote  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Britain,  the 

^  Oor  primitive  acconnt  is  from  cardioal  James  Caletan  (Maxima 
Bibliot.  Patmm,  torn*  xsv) ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
the  nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.  be  a  fool  or  a  knave :  the  nhcle  is  a  macb 
clearer  character. 
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CHAP,  highways  were  tbroDged  with  a  swarm  of  pil- 
grims wtio  sought  to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  jour- 
ney, however  costly  or  laborious,  which  was  ex- 
empt from  the  perils  of  military  service.    All 
exceptions  of  rank  or  sex,  of  age  or  infirmity, 
were  forgotten  in  the  common  transport;  and  in 
the  streets  and  churches  many  persons   were 
trampled  to  death  by  the  eagerness  of  devotioa. 
The  calculation  of  their  numbers  coold  not  be 
easy  nor  accurate;  and  they  have  probably  been 
magnified  by  a  dextrous  clergy,  well  apprised  of 
the  contagion  of  example:  yet  we  are  assured  by 
a  judicious  historian,  who  assisted  at  the  cere- 
mony, that  Rome  was  never  replenished  with 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  strangers;  and 
another  spectator  has  fixed  at  two  millions  the 
total  concourse  of  the  year.    A  trifling  oblatioa 
from  each  individual  would  accumulate  a  royal 
treasure;  and  two  priests  stood  night  and  day, 
with  rakes  in  their  hands,  to  collect,  without 
counting,  the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  that  were 
poured  in  the  altar  of  St.  Paul/    It  was  fortu- 
nately a  season  of  peace  and  plenty;  and  if  for- 
age was  scarce,  if  inns  and  lodgings  were  extra- 
vagantly dear,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  bread 
and  wine,  of  meat  and  fish,  was  provided  by  the 
policy  of  Bonifoce  and  the  venal  hospitality  of  the 
Romans.     From  a  city  without  trade  or  indus* 
try,  all  casual  riches  will  speedily  evaporate :  but 
the  avarice  and  envy  of  the  next  generation  soli- 

^  See  John  VUUni  (].  viii,  c.  86)  in  the  12th,  and  the  ChroDicoa 
Aftttme,  in  the  11th  volume  (p.  101,  19S)  of  Mnratori't  Collection. 
Papa  innamerabilem  pecimitm  ab  eitdem  accepit,  nam  dao  cicrici, 
cnai  ri»tii»,  aic 
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cited  Clement  the  sixth*  to  anticipate  the  dis*.  chap 
tant  period  of  the.  century.     The  gracious  pon-    ^^*^-^ 
tiff  complied  witb  their  wishes;  afforded  Rome'''       ' 
this  poor  consolation  for  his  loss;  and  justified 
the  change  by  the  name  and  practice  of  the  mo- 
saic jubilee.^    His  summons  was  obeyed  v  and 
the  number,  zeal,  and  liberality  of  the  pilgrims 
did  not  yield  to  the  primitive  festival.     But  they 
encountered  the  triple  scourge  of  war,  pesti lence, 
and  famine:  many  wives  and  virgins  were  vio- thesecond 
lated  in  the  castles  of  Italy;  and  many  strangers  •'^'^^JJ^^j'jgQ 
were  pillaged  or  murdered  by  the  savage  R(^ 
mans,  no  longer  moderated  by  the  presence  of 
their  bishop.''    To  the  impatience  of  the  popes 
we  may  ascribe  the  successive  reduction  to  iifty, 
thirty-three,  and   twenty-five  years;    although 
tlie  second  of  these  terms  is  commensurate  with 
the  life  of  Christ.     The  profusion  of  indulgences, 
the  revolt  of  the  protestants,  and  the  decline  of 
superstition,  have  much  diminished  the  value  of 
the  jubilee;  yet  even  the  nineteenth  and  last  fes- 
tival was  a  year  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  Ro^ 
mans;  and  a  philosophic  smile  will  not  disturb 

'  The  two  bolU  of  Bouifacc  VIII.  and  Clement  VI.,  are  ioierted 
in  the  Corpoi  Jiirif  Canonici  (Extravagant.  Common.  I.  v,  tit.  ix, 
c.1,2). 

The  saboatic  years  and  jubilees  of  the  mosaic  law  (Car.  Sigon.  de 
Repoblic&  Hebraorum,  Opp.  torn,  iv,  I.  iii,  c.  14, 15,  p.  151, 152),  the 
soppension  of  all  care  and  labour,  the  periodical  release  of  lands,  debts, 
servitude,  &c.  may  seem  a  noble  idea;  but  the  execution  would  be  im« 
practicable  in  a  pro/«m<  republic }  and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  that 
this  ruinous  festival  was  observed  by  the  Jewish  people. 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  Matteo  Yillani  (1.  i,  c.  60)  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  Muratori,  and  the  Memolres  iur  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,  torn, 
iii,  p*  75-SO. 
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CHAP,  the  triumph  of  the  priest  or  the  happiness  of  tlie 
^^^  people/ 
Tbi^nobict  111  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Italj 
of  Rtme*  ^^*  exposed  to  the  feudal  tyranny,  alike  oppres- 
sive to  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  The  rights 
of  human  nature  were  vindicated  by  her  numer- 
ous republics,  who  soon  extended  their  liberty 
and  dominion  from  the  city  to  the  adjacent 
'  country*  The  sword  of  the  nobles  was  broken; 
their  slaves  were  enfranchised;  their  castles  were 
demolished;  they  assumed  the  habits  of  society 
and  obedience;  their  ambition  was  confined  Xx> 
municipal  honours,  and  in  the  proudest  aristo- 
cracy of  Venice  or  Genoa,  each  patrician  was 
subject  to  the  laws/  But  the  feeble  and  dis- 
orderly government  of  Rome  was  unequal  to  the 
task  of  curbing  her  rebellious  sons,  who  scorn- 
ed the  authority  of  the  magistrate  within  and 
without  the  walls.  It  was  no  longer  a  civil  con- 
tention between  the  nobles  and  plebeians  for  the 
government  of  the  state;  the  barons  asserted  in 
arms  their  personal  independence;  their  palaces 
and  castles  were  fortified  against  a  siege;  and 
their  private  quarrels  were  maintained  by  the 
numbers  of  their  vassals  and  retainers.  In  ori- 
gin and  affection,  they  were  aliens  to  their  coun- 

'  The  subject  u  exhrnaited  by  M.  CIhus,  a  Frendi  miinster  at  the 
Hague,  iy  hi«  I^ettrei  HUtoriquet  et  Dogmatiques,  fur  les  Jubiles  et 
lei  ludalgencet  \  la  Haye,  1761,  3  vok.  io  12nio« ;  aa  elaborate  an4 
pleasing  work,  had  not  the  author  preferred  the  charactev  of'  a  pole* 
mic  to  that  of  a  philosopher. 

'  Moratori  (Dissert,  xlvii)  alleges  the  Annals  of  Florence,  Padoi, 
Genoa,  &c.  the  analogy  of  the  rest,  the  evidence  of  Otbo  of  Frisingen 
<de  Gest  Fred.  I.,  L  ii,  c.  IS),  and  the  sabnission  of  the  narqnis  of 
£ste. 
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try;'  and  a  genuine  Roman,  could  such  have  chap. 
been  produced,  might  have  renounced  these 
haughty  strangers,  who  disdained  the  appella- 
tion of  citizens,  and  proudly  styled  themselves 
the  princes  of  Rome/  After  a  dark  series  of 
devolutions,  all  records  of  pedigree  were  lost ; 
the  distinction  of  surnames  were  abolished ;  the 
blood  of  the  nations  was  mingled  in  a  thousand 
channels;  and  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  the 
Greeks  and  Franks,  the  Germans  and  Normans, 
had  obtained  the  fairest  possessions  by  royal 
bounty  or  the  prerogative  of  valour.  These 
examples,  might  be  readily  presumed;  but  the 
elevation  of  an  Hebrew  race  to  the  rank  of  sena- 
tors and  consuls,  is  an  event  without  a  parallel 
in  the  long  captivity  of  these  miserable  exiles.^ 
In  the  time  of  LeO  the  ninth,  a  wealthy  and 
learned  Jew  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
honoured  at  his  baptism  with  the  name  of  his 
godfather,  the  reigning  pope.  The  zeal  and  Family  of 
courage  of  Peter  the  son  of  Leo  were  signalised  jew. 
in  the  cause  of  Gregory  the  seventh,  who  en^ 
trusted  his  faithful  adherent  with  the  govern* 

*  Ai  early  m  the  year  824,  the  emperor  liOthaire  I.  foDod  it  ex- 
pedient to  interrogate  the  Roman  people,  to  learn  from  each  indivi- 
dual by  what  national  law  lie  ohosc  to  be  governed  (Moratori,  Dli- 
•ert«  xxii). 

*  Petrarch  attacki  these  foreigner!,  the  tyrant!  of  Rome,  in  a  decla- 
mation or  epiitle,  full  of  bold  truths  and  absurd  pedantry,  in  which  he 
applies  the  maxims,  and  even  prejadices,  of  the  old  rtepublic  to  the 
state  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Memoires,  torn,  iii,  p.  157-100). 

^  The  origin  and  adTentures  of  this  Jewish  family  are  noticed  by 
Pagi  (Critica,  tom.  if,  p.  485,  a,  d.  1124,  No.  3,  4),  who  draws  his 
information  from  the  Cbronographus  Maarif^iacensis,  and  Arnul- 
phu!  Sagiensis  de  Schismate  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Ital.  tom.  iii,  p.  I, 
p.  422-482).  The  fkol  must  in  some  degree  be  true ;  yet  I  could 
wish  that  it  had  been  coolly  related,  before  it  was  turned  into  a  re* 
proach  against  the  antipope.      '^    ^ 
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^'fAp.  ment  of  Adriau's  mole,  the  tover  ef  Crescen* 
^...^,^.  tius,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  castle  of  St.  Au- 
gelo.  Both  the  father  and  the  son  were  the  pa- 
rents of  a  numerous  progeny ;  their  riches,  the 
fruits  of  usury,  were  shared  with  the  noblest  ia^ 
milies  of  the  city;  and  sa  extensive  was  their  id- 
liance,  that  the  grandson  of  the  proselyte  was  ex- 
alted by  the  weight  Of  bis*  kindred  to  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter.  A  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people 
supported  his<:ause:  he  reigned  several  years  in 
the  Vatican,  and  it  is  only  the  eloquence  of  St. 
Bernard,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Innocent  the 
second,  that  has  branded  Anacletus  with  the 
epithet  of  antipope.  After  hi^  defeat  and  deatk, 
the  posterity  of  Leo  is  no  loiiget  oonspicnooa ; 
and  none  will  be  found  of  the  modern  liobles 
ambitious  of  descending  from  a  Jewish  stock. 
It  is  not  my  design  to  enumerate  tlie  Roman  fa- 
milies which  have  failed  at  different  periods^  or 
those  which  are  continued  in  different  degrees 
of  splendout*  to  the  present  time.*  The  old  coa- 
sular  line  of  the  Frangipani  discovered  their 
name  in  the  generous  act  of  breaking  or  diy'iding 
bread  in  a  time  of  famine;  and  such  benevolence 
is  more  truly  glorious  than  to  have  enclosed, 
with  their  allies  the  Corsiy  a  spacious  quarter  of 
the  city  in  the  chains  of  their  fortifications:  the 
Savelliy  as  it  should  seem  a  Sabine  race,  have 
maintained  their  original  dignity;  the  absolute 
surname  of  the  Capizucchi  is  inscribed  on  the 


'  Muratori  bas  given  two  disserUlions  (xU  and  xlii)  to  the 
iornamrs,  and  familiea  of  Italy.  Some  nohlefl,.  who  glory  in  tlie'ir 
domestic  fablei,  may  be  offended  with  hit  firm  and  temporaie  criti- 
cum ;  yet  surely  some  ounces  of  pare  gold  are  of  more  value  Uua 
0any  pounds  of  base  metal- 
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coins  of  the  first  senators;  the  CatUi  preserve   uhap. 
the  honour,  without  the  estate,  of  the  coqnts  Qf  ^^^f^* 
Signia;  and  the  Annibaldi  must  have  been  very      *'^^ 
ignorant,  or  very  modest,  if  thiey  had  not  de- 
scended from  the  Carthaginian  hero/ 

But  among,  perhaps  above,  the.  peers  alid^^^ 
princes  of  the  city,  I  distinguish  the  rival  bouses 
of  Oalonna  aud  Ursini^  virhose  private  story  is  an 
essentia]  fiart  of  the  annals  of  modern  Rome.  L 
The  name  and  arms  of  Goloona*  have  been  the 
theme  of  much  doubtful  etymolc^y;  nor  have 
the  orators  and  antiquarians  overlooked  either 
Trajan's  pillar,  or  the  columns  of  Hercules,  or 
the  pillar  of  Christ's  flagellation,  or  the  luminous 
column  that  guided  the  Isradites  in  the  desert. 
Their  first  historical  appearance  in  the  year 
eleyeb  hundred  and  four,  attests  the  power  and 
antiquity^  vrhile  it  explains  the  simple  meaning, 

^  The  cardinal  ol  St.  George,  in  hit  poetical,  or  rather  metrical  his- 
tory of  the  election  and  coronation  of  Boniiaoc  VIII.  (Moratori,  Script. 
ItaL  torn,  iii,  p.  i,  p.  641,  &c.),  describes  the  state  and  families  of  Rome 
at  the  coronation  of  Boniface  VI  £1.  (a.  d.  1296). 

Interea  titiilis  redimiti  tanguioe  cl  armii 

lUastresque  viri  Romans  a  stirpe  trahcntet 

Nomen  in  emeritos  tantae  virttttis  honorea 

Intolerant  se  medios  festnmqae  coleban< 

Aorata  fnlgentcs  toga  aoclaute  caterrft. 

Ex  ipsis  dcYOta  domus  prsstantis  ab  C/n* 

Ecclesis,  vnHomqoe  gereni  demisaina  altum 

Pesta  Colvmna  jocit,  necnon  SabeUia  mitU ; 

Stephanid^  senior,  C0mUe$f  AmMiea  proles,  ^ 

Prcfectittque  nrbis  magnum  sine  viribua  nomeo. 

(Lii,c.6,10e,p.64r,64S.) 

The  ancient  statnes  of  Rome  0*  >"»  <^*  ^%  P*  l^^*  1^^)  distinguidi 
eleven  families  of  barons,  who  are  obliged  to  swear  in  concilio  con- 
man!,  before  the  senator,  tliat  they  would  not  harbonr  or  protect  ^y  , 
malefactors,  outlaws,  ^c— a  feeble  secnrity. 

*  It  it  pity  that  the  Colonna  themseli^s  have  not  favoured  tbe  world 
with  a  complete  and  critical  history  of  their  illustrioas  house.  I  ad« 
here  to  Muratori  (Dissert,  zlii,  torn,  ill,  p.  647,  M8), 
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CHAP    of  the  name.     By  the  usurpation  of  Cavae,  the 


Colonna  provoked  the  arms  of  Paschal  the  se* 
cond;  but  they  lawfully  lield,  in  the  Compag^a 
of  Rome,  the  hereditary  fiefs  of  Zagarola  aod 
Cohmna;  and  the  latter  of  these  towns  was  pro- 
bably adorned  with  some  lofty  pillar,  the  relic 
of  a  villa  or  temple/    They  likewise  possessed 
one  moiety  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Tusculum; 
a  strong  presumption  of  their  descent  from  the 
counts  of  Tusculum,  who  in  the  tenth  century 
were  the  tyrants  of  the  apostolic  see.    Accord- 
ing to  their  own  and  the  public  opinion,  die  pri- 
mitive and  remote  source  was  derived  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine;'  and  the  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many were  not  ashamed  of  a  real  or  fabulous 
affinity  with  a  noble  race,  which  in  the  revolu* 
tions  of  seven  hundred  years  has  been  often  illus- 
trated by  merit,  and  always  by  fortune.^    About 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,   the  most 
powerful  branch  was  composed  of  an  uncle  and 
six  brothers,  all  conspicuous  in  arms,  or  in  the 

'  Fandttlpfa.  Pimo.  in  Vit  Paschal., II.,  in  Maratori,  Script  ItaL 
/        '  torn,  iii,  p.  i,  p.  SU.    The  family  hat  still  great  possessions  in  the 

Campagna  of  Bome  -,  bat  they  have  alienated  to  the  Rospiftioii  ifalB 
original  fief  of  Cohima  (Eschinard,  p.  S^S,  259> 

'  Te  longinqna  dedit  tcllus  et  pascna  Rheni» 

says  Petrarch ;  and»  in  1447,  a  duke  of  Guelders  and  Jnlien  acknoir« 
ledges  (Lenfant,  Hist  du  Concile  de  Constance,  ton.  ii,  p,  5S0)  his 
descent  from  the  ancestors  of  Martm  V.  (Otho  Colonna) :  bat  the  royal 
author  of  (he  Memoirs  of  Braidenbnrg  observes,  that  the  sceptre  in  his 
arms  has  been  conibonded  with  the  column.  To  maintain  Che  Romaa 
origin, of  the  Colonna,  it  was  ingeniously  supposed  (Diario  di  Monal- 
deschi,  in  the  Script  Ital.  torn,  kii,  p.  699),  that  a  cousin  of  the  emperor 
Nero  escaped  from  the  city,  and  founded  Mcntz  in  Germany. 

k  I  cannot  overlook  the  Roman  triumph  or  ovation  of  Marco  Ante- 
nio  Colonna,  who  had  commandfcd  the  pope*s  gallies  at  the  naval  vic- 
tory of  Lepanto  (Thuan.  Hist.  I,  7,  tom.  iii,  p;  66,  66.  Morel. 
Oratio  x,  Opp.  torn,  i,  p.  180-190} 


) 
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honours  of  the  churcb.  Of  these,  Peter  was  chap. 
elected  senator  of  Rome,  introduced  to  the  ca- 
pitol  in  a  triuniphant  car^  and  hailed  in  some 
vain  acclamations  with  the  title  of  Caesar;  white 
John  and  Stephen  were  declared  marquis  of  An* 
cona  and  count  of  Romagna  hy  Nicholas  the 
fourth^  a  patron  so  partial  to  their  family,  that 
he  has  been  delineated,  in  satirical  portraits,  im* 
prisoned  as  it  were  in  a  hollow  pillar/  After 
his  decease,  their  haughty  behaviour  provoked 
the  displeasure  of  the  most  implapable  of  n^an- 
kind.  The  two  cardinals,  the  uncle  and  the 
nephew,  denied  the  election  of  Boniface  the 
eighth;  and  the  Colonna  were  oppressed  for  a 
moment  by  his  temporal  and  spiritual  arms.*' 
He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  his  personal 
enemies;  their  estates  were  confiscated;  their* 
fortresses  on  either  side  of  the  Tyber  were  be- 
si^ed  by  the  troops  of  St.  Peter  and  those  of 
the  rival  nobles;  and  after  the  ruin  of  Palestrina 
or  PrsBueste,  their  principal  seat,  the  ground  was 
marked  with  a  ploughshare,  the  emblem  of  per- 
petual desolation.  Degraded,  banished,  pro- 
scribed, the  six  brothers,  in  disguise  and  danger, 
wandered  over  Europe  without  renouncing  the 
hope  of  deliverance  and  revenge.  In  this  double 
hope,  the  French  court  was  their  surest  asyluip : 

'  Montori,  AnnaU  d*Italia,  torn,  x,  p.  216, 220. 

^  Petrarch*!  attadunent  to  the  ColoDoa,  has  aathoiised  the  abb4  da 
Stdc  to  esbpatiatc  on  the  state  of  the  family  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  persecution  of  Boniface  VIII.,  the  character  of  Stephen  and  his 
sons,  their  quarrels  with  theUrsini,  <cc  (Memoires  snr  Petrarqoe,  tom, 
i>  p.  08-110,  140-148,  174-176,  229-2S0,  276-280).  His  criticism  oftea 
nectifiesthe  hearsay  stories  of  Yillani,  and  tlie  errors  of  the  less  dih|eDt 
moderns.    I  understand  the  branch  of  Stephen  to  be  now  extUMt  • 
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CHAP,  they  prompted  and  directed  the  enterprise  of 
Philip;  and  [  should  praise  their  ai^;nanimit7^ 
had  they  respected  the  niisfortune  and  courage 
of  the  captive  tyrant     Qis  civil  acts  were  an- 
nulled by  the  Roman  people,  who  restored  the 
honours  and  possessions  of  the  Colonna;  and 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  wealth  by 
their  losses,  of  thdr  losses  by  the  damages  of  one 
hundred  thousand  gold  florins  which  were  grant- 
ed them  against  the  accomplices  and  iieirs  of 
the  deceased  pope.    All  the  spiritual  censwes 
and  disqualifications  were  abolished'  by  his  pru- 
dent successors;  and  the.  fortune  of  the  boose 
was  more  firmly  established  by  this  transieit 
hurricane.    The  boldness  of  Sciarra  Colonna 
was  signalised  in  the  captivity  of  Boniface,  and 
long  afterwards  in  the  coronation  of  Lewis  of 
Bavaria ;  and  by  the  gratitude  of  the  emp^xir, 
the  pillar  in  their  arms  was  encircled  with  a  royal 
crown.     But  the  first  of  the  family  in  fame  and 
merit  was  the  elder  Stephen,  whom  Petrarch 
loved  and  esteemed  a^  an  hero  superior  to  his 
own  times,  and  not  unworthy,  of  ancient  Rome. 
Persecution  and  exile  displayed  to  the  nations 
his  abilities  in  peace  and  war;  in  his  distress  he 
was  an  object,  not  of  pity  but  of  reverence;  the 
aspect  of  danger  provoked  him  to  avow  his  name 
and  country :  and  when  he  was  asked,  **  where 
''  is  now  your  fortress?''  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
hearf,  and  answered,  **  here«"    He  supported 

f  Aleimder  III.  had  declared  the  Colonna  who  adhered  to  the  em- 
peror Frederic  I.,  incapable  of  holding  any  eccleaiastical  benefice  (VS. 
Jani,  1.  T,  c.  i)  ^  and  the  last  stains  of  annnal  excomnranication  were 
pariiied  by  Sixtns  V.  (Vita  di  Sisto  ▼,  torn,  iii,  p.  416).  Treason,  saci> 
lege,  pfoseriptioB,  are  often  the  best  titles  of  andent  AobOity* 
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^ttb  tiie  same  Tirtue  the  retcird  of  prosperity;   ch-\p 
and  till  the  ruin  oif  bis  declinfng  age,  the  ances-   ^^^^• 

tor»,  the  character,  and  the  children  of  Stephen' 

Colonna,  exalted  bis  dignity  in  the  Roman  re- 
public,  aad  at  the  court  of  Avignon.  II.  TbeandUnmu 
Ursini  migrated  from  Spoleto;"  the  sons  of  Ur- 
sus,  as  they  are  styled  in  the  twelfth  century, 
from  some  eminent  person,  who  is  only  known 
as  tlie  father  of  their  race.  But  they  were  soon 
distinguished  among  the  nobles  of  Rome,  by  the 
numrber  and  bravery  6(  their  kinsmen,  the 
strength  of  their  tbwers,  the  honours  of  the  se- 
nate and  sacred  college,  and  the  elevation  of  two 
popes,  Getestin  the  third  and, Nicholas  the  third, 
of  their  name' and  lineage.''  Their  riches  may 
be  accused  as  an  early  abuse  of  nepotism:  the 
estates  of  St.  Peter  were  alienated  in  their  fa- 
vour  by  the  liberal  Celestin;**  and  Nicholas  was 


-  Vallis  fe  prozima  misit 


Appennlnigene  qna  prata  virentia  sylvse 
Spo)et«na  preiunt  armenta  gregei  protervL 
Monaldeichi  (torn,  xii.  Script.  ItaL  p.  583)  ipref  the  Unini  m  French 
origiHy  which  may  be  remotely  true. 

"  In  the  metrical  life  of  Celestin  V.,  by  the  cardinal  of  St.  George 
(Mnratori,  torn.  iii>  p.  i,  p*  613,  &c.%  we  6Dd  a  Inminous,  and  not  in- 
elegant, passage  (I.  i,  c.  3,  p,  203,  &c.) : 

genuit  quetn  nobilis  Vntt  (Vrti  ^ 

Prc^entea,  Romapa  doipiu,  ▼eterataque  ni&gnt# 
Fascibus  in  clero,  pompasque  experta  senat&s, 
fieUommque  manik  grandi  itipata  parent  am 
CVrdineot  <«picet  necnon  fast^ia  dndiim 
PapatAa  iUrata  tenens. 
Alnratori  (Dissert,  lii,  fom.  xiii,  p.    )  observet,  that  the  first  Vrttini 
pontificate  of  Celestine  II  [.  was  iniknown :  he  is  inclined  to  read  Urn 
progenies. 

"  Filii  Uni,  quondam  Cwlestini  pape  nepotes,  de  bonis  ecclesie 
Romans  ditati  (Vit.  Innocent  III.,  in  Muratori,  Script,  torn,  iii,  p.  i). 
The  partial  prodigality  of  Nicholas  III.  is  more  conspicuous  in  Villn- 
ni  and  Muratori.  Yet  the  UrsUii  would  disdain  the  nephews  of  n 
tnodem  pope. 
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CHAP,  ambitious  for  tbeir  sake  to  solicit  the  alliance  of 

LXIX 

.^...^^niODarchs;  to  found  new  kingdoms  in  Lorn- 
bardy  and  Tuscany;  and  to  invest  them  with 
the  perpetual  office  of  senators  of  Rome.  All 
that  has  been  observed  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Colonna,  will  likewise  redound  to  the  glory  of 
the  Ursini,  their  constant  and  equal  aut^^onists 
in  the  long  hereditary  feud,  which  distracted 
above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  ecclesias- 
^!to^*'  tical  state.  The  jealousy  of  pre-eminence  and 
fend*.  power  was  the  true  ground  of  their  quarrd;  but 
as  a  specious  badge  of  distinction,  the  ColMina 
embraced  the  name  of  Ghibelines  and  the  party 
of  the  empire;  theUrsini  espoused  the  tide  of 
Guelphs  and  the  cause  of  the  church.  The 
eugle  and  the  keys  were  displayed  in  their  ad- 
verse banners;  and  the  two  factions  of  Italy  most 
furiously  raged  when  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  dispute  were  long  since  forgotten.'  After 
the  retreat  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  they  dis- 
puted in  arms  the  vacant  republic;  and  the  mis- 
chiefs of  discord  were  perpetuated  by  the  wretch- 
ed compromise  of  electing  each  year  two  rival 
senators.  By  their  private  hostilities,  the  city 
and  country  were  desolated,  and  the  fluctuating 
balance  inclined  with  their  alternate  success. 
But  none  of  either  family  had  fallen  by  the 
Bword,  till  the  most  renowned  champion  of  the 
Ursini  was  surprised  and  slain  by  the  younger 
Stephen  Colonna.''    His  triumph  is  stained  with 

p  In  hit  Aft]r-6rtt  Diatertation  on  the  Italian  Antiquitief,  Mnratori 
cxphdnf  the  faction!  of  the  Chielphi  and  GhibeUaet. 

*  Petrarch  (torn,  i,  p.  £12-290)  baa  celebrated  thif  victory  according 
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the  reproach  of  Tiolating  the  truce;  their  defeat  chap. 
ivas  basely  avenged  by  the  assassiaation,  before 
the  cburch  door,  of  au  innocent  boy  and  his  two 
servants.  Yet  the  victorious  Colonna,  with  an 
annual  colleague,  viras  declared  senator  of  Rome 
during  the  term  of  five  years.  And  the  muse  of 
Petrarch  inspired  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  prediction, 
that  the  generous  youth,  the  son  of  his  venerable 
hero,  would  restore  Rome  and  Italy  to  their  pris- 
tine glory;;  that  his  justice  would  extirpate  the 
wolves  and  lions,  the  serpents  and  bears^  who 
laboured  to  subvert  the  eternal  basis  of  the  mar- 
ble  column! 

to  the  Colonna ;  bnt  two  contemporaries,  a  Florentine  (Giovanni  Vil- 
lani,  1.  X,  c.  220)  and  a  Roman  (Ladovico  Monaldeacbl,  p.  53S,  6S4), 
are  left  favoarable  to  their  arms. 

'  The  abb^  de  Sade  (torn,  i,  notes,  p.  61-()6)  has  applied  the  sistb 
eanione  of  Petiwch,  Sjravto  Geidil^  ire,  to  Stephen  Colonna  the 
yo«nfer: 

Oni,  Itipi,  leoni,  aqaile  e  serpi 

Ad  nna  gran  marmorca  cdoam 
3  Faano  noja  savente  e  a  sc  < 
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CHAP.  LXX. 

Character  and  coronation  of  Petrarch. — Restor- 
ation of  the  freedom  and  government  of  Rome 
hy  the  tribune  Rienzi. — His  virtues  and  vices, 
his  expulsion  aiid  death. — Relwn  of  the  popes 
from  Avignon. — Great  schism  of  the  West.^^ 
Re-union  of  the  Latin  church. — Last  struggles 
of  Roman  liberty. — Statutes  of  Rome. — Final 
settlement  cfthe  ecclesiastical  state. 

CHAP.  In  the  apprehension  of  modern  times,  Petrarch' . 
^^^'    is  the  Italian  8ons:ster  of  Laura  and  Io?a     In 
Pftrarch,   the  harmony  of  bis  Tuscan  rhymes,  Italy  ap- 
jun""  19-^*  plauds,  or  rather  adores,  the  father  of  her  lyric 
AD  J374,  poetry;  and  his  verse,  or  at  least  his  name,  is 
repeated  by  the  enthusiasm,  or  affectation  of 
amorous  sensibility.     Whatever  may  be  the  pri«» 
vate  taste  of  a  stranger,  his  slight  and  superfi- 
cial knowledge  should  humbly  acquiesce  in  the 
taste  of  a  learned  nation :  yet  I  may  hope  or  pre- 
sume, that  the  Italians  do  not  compare  the  te- 
dious uniformity  o/  sonnets  and  elegies,  with  the 
sublime  compositions  of  their  epic  muse,    the 
original  wildness  of  Dante,  the  regular  beauties 
of  Tasso,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  the  in- 

*  The  Memoiret  rar  la  Vie  de  Fran9ois  Petrarqne  (Amsterdam,  17G4, 
1767,  9  ▼oU.  in  4to)  form  a  copioos,  original,  and  entertainiog  work,  a 
labour  of  love,  composed  from  the  accurate  study  of  Petrarch  and  his 
contemporaries ;  but  the  hero  is  too  often  lost  in  the  general  history  of 
the  age,  and  the  author  too  often  languishes  in  the  affectation  of  polite- 
ness and  gallantry.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  he  emmieratf^ 
and  weighs  twenty  Italian  biographers,  who  havf  professedly  trealeU 
of  the  same  subject 
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coiiiparable  Ariosto.  The  merits  of  the  lover  chap 
I  am  still  less  qualified  to  appreciate;  nor  am' I 
deeply  interested  in  a  metaphysical  passion  for 
a  nymph  so  shadowy,  that  her  existence  has 
been  questioned;^  for  a  matron  so  prolific/ that 
she  was  delivered  of  eleven  legitimate  children/ 
while  her  amorous  swain  sighed  and  sung  at  the 
fountain  of  Yaucluse.*  But  in  the  eyes  of  Pe« 
trarch,  and  those  of  his  graver  contemporaries, 
his  love  was  a  sin,  and  Italian  verse  a  frivolous 
amusement.  His  Latin  works  of  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  established  his  serious 
reputation,  whiqh  was  soon  diffused  from  Avig- 
non over  France  and  Italy :  his  friends  and  dis- 
ciples* were  multiplied  in  every  city;,  and  if  the 
ponderous  volume  of  his  writings'  be  now  aban- 

^  The  allegorical  interpretation  prerailed  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
bnt  the  wise  commentators  were  not  agreed  whether  they  shoolii^an- 
der&tand  by  Laora,  religion,  or  virtue,  or  the  bleued  Tirgin,  or 
— I — .    gee  the  prefkoet  to  the  fint  and  second  Tolnme. 

^  JLanrc  de  Noves,  bom  about  the  year  1307,  was  married,  in  Ja^ 
onary  1325,  to  Hngnes  de  Sade,a  noble  citizen  of  Avignon,  whose  jea- 
lousy was  not  the  effect  of  love,  since  he  married  a  second  wife  within 
seven  montha  after  her  deiUh,  which  happened  th»6th  of  April  1848, 
precisely  one-and-twenty  years  after  Petrarch  had  seen  and  loved  her. 

*  Corpat  crebris  partubos  exhaustam :  from  one  of  these  is  issued, 
in  the  tenth  degree,  the  abb^  de  Sade,  the  fond  and  grateful  biographer 
of  Petrarch  ;  and  this  domestic  motive  most  probably  suggested  the 
idea  of  hU  work,  and  urged  him  to  enqaire  into  every  circumstance 
that  cblild  affect  the  history  and  character  of  his  grandmother  (see 
particularly  torn,  i,  pv  123-183,  notes,  p.  7-C(5,  torn  ii,  p.  4M-40ft,  not. 
p.  76-8a> 

*  Vaaelnse,  io  ftuniliar  to  our  English  travellers,  is  described  from 
the  wrilingv  of  Petrarch,  and  the  local  knowledge  of  bis  biographer 
(Memoires,  torn,  i,  pr84t>-350).  It  was,  in  truth,  the  retreat  of  an  hei^ 
mit,  and  the  modems  are  much  mistaken,,  if  they  place  Laura  and  an 
happy  lover  in  the  grotto. 

'  Of  1350  pages,  in  a  close  print,  at  Basil  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  without  the  date  of  the  year.    The  abb^  de  8ade  calls  aloud  for  a 

new 
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CHAP  dotied  to  a  long  repose,  our  gratitude  must  ap* 
^^^^^^  plaud  the  man,  who  by  precept  and  example  re- 
vWefl  the  spirit  and  study  of  the  Augustaa  age. 
From  his  earliest  youth,  Petrarch  aspired  to  the 
poetic  crowD.  The  academical  honours  of  the 
three  faculties  had  introduced  a  royal  degree  of 
master  or  doctor  in  the  art  of  poetry;*  and  the 
title  of  poet-laureat,  which  custom,  rather  than 
vanity,  perpetuates  in  the  English  court,^  was 
first  invented  by  the  Caesars  of  Germany*  Id 
the  musical  games  of  antiquity,  a  prize  was  be^ 
stowed  on  the  victor:^  the  belief  that  Virgil  and 
Horace  had  been  crowned  in  the  capitol  in- 
flamed the  emulation  of  a  Latin  bard;*'  and  the 

new  edition  of  Petrarch**  Latin  worki ;  bat  I  macb  dosbt  wbctfaer  it 
would  redound  to  tlie  prodt  of  the  bookf  eller,  or  the  aarascmeDt  of 
the  public. 

*  Consult  Sriden*f  Titles  of  Uononr,  in  his  works  (vol.  iii,  p.  457- 
406).  An  hundred  years  before  Petrarch,  St  Frandi  receiYed  the 
visit  of  a  poet,  qui  tib  inperatore  fnerat  coronatns  ct  cxinde  rex  ver- 
sttum  dictus. 

k  From  Augustus  to  Louis,  the  muse  has  too  ofUn  been  fklic  and 
venal ;  but  I,  much  doubt  whether  any  age  or  court  can  produce  a  «ia»- 
lar  establifchment  of  a  stipendiary  poet,  who  in  every  reign,  and  at  ail 
events,  is  boand  to  furnish  twice  a  year  a  measure  of  praise  aod  vrivr, 
such  as  may  be  sung  in  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  preaence  of 
the  sovereign.  I  speak  the  more  freely,  as  the  best  time  for  aboliabii« 
this  ridiculous  custom,  is  while  the  prince  is  a  man  of  virtue^  aad  the 
poet  a  man  of  genius. 

'  Isocrates  (in  Panegyrico,  torn,  i,  p.  116, 117,  edit  Battle,  Ctetab. 
17S9)  claims  for  his  native  Athens  the  glory  of  first  instituting  and  ro« 
commending  the  mymafiuu  ra.  adx«  fuytc*  ft*  /u«wr  tk^vc  mi  fm/smc,  «XX« 
»•$  x»ycn  Ml  ytmfutnf.  The  example  of  the  Panatheasea  was  imitated  at 
Delphi ;  but  the  Olympic  games  were  ignorant  of  a  musical  cravm,  tifl 
it  was  extorted  by  the  vain  tyranny  of  Nero  (Sueton.  in  Nerome,  c.  21; 
Philostrat.  apod  Gasaubon  ad  locum ;  Dion  Cassius,  or  Xipliiiio,  I. 
Ixiii,  p.  10S2, 1041.    Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  vol.  i,  p.  44S,  4fiO). 

*  The  Capitoline  games  (certamen  qninquenale,  majiMon,  eqaeatre, 
gymnicnm)  were  instituted  by  Domitian  (Sueton.  c  4)  in  the  jear  of 
Christ  86  (Censori»  de  Die  NaUli,  c.  18,  p.  100,  edit  Havercaaipl^ 
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ladreP  was  endeared  id  the  lover  by  a  verbal  chap. 
resemblance  with  the  name  of  his  mistress.  The  *'^^' 
value  of  either  object  was  enhanced  by  the  dif-  '"^'""* 
ficulties  of  the  pursuit;  and  if  the  virtue  or  pru- 
dence of  Laura  was  inexorabley""  heenjoyed,  and 
might  boast  of  enjoying,  the  nymph  of  poetry. 
His  vanity  was  not  of  the  most  delicate  kind, 
since  he  applauds  the  success  of  his  own  labours; 
his  name  was  popular;  his  friends  were  active; 
the  open  or  secret  opposition  of  envy  and  pre- 
judice was  surmounted  by  the  dexterity  of  pa- 
tient merit.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  object  of  his 
wishes;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  the  solitude  of 
Vaucluse,  he  received  a  similar  and  solemn  in- 
vitation from  the  senate  of  Rome  atid  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris.  The  learning  of  a  theological 
school,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  lawless  city,  were 
alike  unqualified  to  bestow  the  ideal  though  im- 
mortal wreath  which  genius  may  obtain  from 
the  free  applause  of  the  public  and  of  posterity ; 
but  the  candidate  dismissed  this  troublesome 
reflection,  and  after  some  moments  of  compla- 

and  were  not  aboliabed  in  the  fourth  century  CAutooias  de  ProfieMori* 
bm  Bnrdef  al.  ▼).  If  tl^e  crown  were  given  to  superior  merit,  the  ex- 
clusion of  Statins  (capitolia  nostrae  inficiata  lyras,  SyW.  1.  iii,  v  31) 
may  do  honour  to  the  games  of  the  capital ;  but  the  Latin  poets  who 
lived  before  Doroitian  were  erowned  only  in  the  public  opinion. 

'  Petrarch  and  the  senators  of  Rome  were  ignorant  that  the  laurel 
was  not  the  Capitolin^,  but  the  Delphic»  crown  (Plin.  Hist.  Natiir.  xv, 
39.  Hist.  Critique  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,  torn,  i,  p.  150-220). 
The  victors  in  the  capilol  were  crowned  with  a  garland  of  oak  leaves. 
(Martial,  1.  iv,  epigram  54). 

*  The  pious  grandson  of  Laura  bas  laboured,  and  not  without  sue- , 
cess,  to  vindicate  her  lUimacnlate  chastity  against  the  censures  of  tho 
grave  and  the  sneers  of  the  profiine  (torn.  U,  notes,  p.  76-82). 

VUL.    Ml  Y 
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CHAP.,  cency  "and  suspense,  preferred  the  8ummoD&  of 
^^    the  nielropolis  of  the  world. 
Hii  poetic     '^^^  ceremony  of  his  corouatioD*  was  perfonn- 
coronation  ed  in  the  capitol  by  his  friend  and  patron  the 
A.  D.  mi,  supreme  magistrate  of  the  republic.    Twehe 
^"  ^'    patrician  youths  were  arrayed  in  scarlet;  sixre- 
presentatives  of  the  most  illustrious  families,  Id 
green  robes,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  accom- 
panied the  procession:  in  the  midst  of  the  princes 
and  nobles,  the  senator,  count  of  Aogailiara,  a 
kinsman  of  the  Colonna,  assumed  his  throoe; 
and  nt  the  voice  of  an  herald  Petrarch  arose. 
After  discoursing  on  a  text  of  Virgil,  and  thrice 
repeating  his  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome, 
he  knelt  before  the  throne,  and  received  from  the 
senator  a  laurel  crown,  with  a  more  p^eciou8d^ 
claration,  "  This  is  the  reward  of  merit"  The 
people  shouted  "  long  life  to  the  capitol  and  the 
''  poetr     A  sonnet  in  praise  of  Rome  was  ac 
copted  as  the  effusion  of  genius  and  gratitude; 
and  after  the  whole  procession  had  visited  the 
Vatican,  the  profane  wreath  was  suspended  be- 
fore the  shrine  of  St.  Peter.     In  the  act  of  dip- 
loma, which  was  presented  to  Petrarch,  the  title 
and  prerogatives  of  poet  laureat  are  revived  in 
the  capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen  hundred 
years;  and  he  receives  the  perpetual  privilege  of 
^    wearing,  at  his  choice,  a  crown  of  laurel,  ivy,  or 

*  The  whole  procen  of  Petrerch*t  coronation  if  »ccM*tdy  do^"^ 
ed  by  the  abb^  de  Sade  (tora.  i,  p.  426^36,  toni.  ii»  P-  ^'^T^'^'^'J^ 
IS)  from  hit  own  writings,  and  |he  Roman  diary  of  Lodow"  ^^ 
detrbi,  without  mluDK  io  thii  aathentic  narrative  tbe  nore 
fkh\tt  of  Saonncclo  Delbene, 

•  Tlie  original  act  is  printed  among  tbe  Pieeet  Jitfii****"* 
Uemoirc*  sur  Petrarqne,  torn,  iil,  p.  5«-it. 
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myrtle,  of  assmning  the  poetic   habit,  and  of  chap. 
teaching,  disputing,  iDterpreting,  and  composing, 
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ill  all  places  whatsoever,  and  on  all  subjects  of 
literature.  I'he  grant  was  ratified  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate  and  people;  and  the  cha* 
racter  of  citizen  was  the  recompence  of  his  aflec- 
tion  for  the  B,ornan  name.  They  did  him  ho- 
nour, but  they  did  him  justice.  In  the  familiar 
society  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  he  had  imbibed  the 
ideas  of  an  ancient  patriot;  and  his  ardent  fancy 
kindled  every  ideatoas^entiment,  and  every  sen- 
timent to  a  passion.  The  aspect  of  the  seven 
hills  and  their  majestic  ruins  confirmed  these 
lively  impressions;,  and  he  loved  a  country  by 
whose  liberal  spirit  he  had  been  crowned  and 
adopted.  The  poverty  and  debasement  of  Ronie 
excited  the  indignation  and  pity  of  her  grateful 
son:  he  dissembled  the  faults  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens; applauded  with  partial  fondness  the  last 
of  their  heroes  and  matrons;  and  in  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  in  the  hope  of  the  future,  was 
pleased  to  forget  the  miseries  of  the  present  time. 
Rome  was  still  the  lawful  mistress  of  the  world: 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  her  bishop  and  gene- 
ral, had  abdicated  their  station  by  an  inglorious 
retreat  to  the  Rhone  and  the  Danube;  but  i^  she 
could  resume  her  virtue,  the  republic  might  again 
vindicate  her"  liberty  and  dominfon.  Amidst 
the  indulgence  of  enthusiasm  and  eloquence' 

P  To  find  the  proofs  of  his  entliusiaBm  for  Rome,  I  need  only  request 
that  the  reader  would  open,  by  chance,  either  Peirarch,  or  bis  Frenefc 
bioiH'apher.  The  latter  has  dt-scribed  the  poct*8  first  visit  tO/Rom« 
(torn,  i,  p.  323-335).  Bnt  iu  the  place  of  much  idle  rhetoric  and  mo» 
rality,  Petrarch  mi«;ht  have  amused  the  present  aud  future  nge  with  an 
orighi'al  account  of  tlie  city  and  his  coronttion. 
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CHAP    Petrarch,  Italy^  and  Europe,  were  aBtdnished  by 
'  ^  a  revolution  which  realized  for  a  moment  his 


most  splendid  visions.    The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tribune  Rienzi  will  occupy  the  following  pages :^ 
the  subject  is  interesting,  the  materials  are  rich, 
and  the  glance  of  a  patriot-bard'  will  sometimes 
vivify  the  copious,   but  simple,  narrative  of  tbe 
Florentine,'  and  more  especially  of  the  Romao/ 
historian, 
wctei-lmd     '**  ^  quartJBr  of  the  city  which  was  inhabited 
patriotic    Only  by  mechanics  and  Jews,  the  marriage  of  an 
RUnd!     innkeeper  and  a  washerwoman  produced  the  fu- 
ture deliverer  of  Rome/    From  such  parents 

*  It  bM  been  treated  by  tbe  pen  of  a  Jcanit,  tbe  P.  dm  CergcnB, 
whole  potthnmons  work  (Coiyaration  de  Nieolat  Oabrini,  dit  de 
Rienxi  Tyran  dc/Rome,  en  1S47)  wai  poblished  at  Paris  1748,  in 
12nio,  I  am  indebted  to  bim  for  tome  facts  and  documents  Im  John 
Hocsemtns,  canon  of  Leige,  a  contemporary  bbtorian  (Fabricios,  Bi- 
bliot.  Lat.  med.  JEvi,  torn,  iii,  p.  S7S,  torn,  iv,  p.  85). 

'  The  abb^  de  Sade,  who  so  freely  expatiates  on  the  history  •£  the 
fourteenth  centnry,  might  treat  as  his  proper  subject  a  revolation  in 
which  tlie  heart  of  Petrarch  was  so  deeply  engaged  (M emoirea,  t«m. 
ii,  p.  60,  61,  .SS0.417,  notes,  p.  70-7(S,  torn,  iii,  p.  221.S4S,  SSS- 
t76)«  Not  an  idea  or  a  fact  in  the  writings  of  Petrarch  has  proba- 
bly escaped  him. 

*  OioTani  ViUani,  I.  xii,  c.  89, 104,  in  Muntori,  Remm  llalicannn 
Scriptorei,  torn,  ziii,  p.  969,  970,  981-988. 

'  In  his  third  Tolmne  of  Italian  antiquities  (p.  949-648),  Humtori 
has  inserted  the  Fragmenta  Historia  Romane  ab  anno  1SS7  nsqne  ad 
'  annam  1864,  In  the  original  dialect  of  Rome  or  Naples  in  the  fonr- 
teenth  century,  and  a  Latin  version  for  the  benefit  of  strangers.  It 
contains  tlie  most  particular  and  authentic  life  of  Cola  (Nichotau)  di 
Riensi;  which  had  been  printed  at  Bracciano  1027,  in  4to.  under  die 
name  of  Toroaso  Fortifiocca,  who  is  only  mentioned  in  this  work  as 
having  been  punished  by  the  tribune  for  forgery.  Human  ualnre  is 
scarcely  capable  of  such  sublime  or  stupid  impartiality;  bntwhosocTrr 
is  the  autlior  of  these  fragments,  be  wrote  on  the  spot  and  at  the  timc^ 
and  paints^  without  design  or  art,  the  manners  of  Rome  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tribune. 

*  The  first  and  splendid  period  of  Rienzi,  his  tribnnidan  gort-m- 
ment,  is  contained  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  tbe  Fragments  (p.  899- 
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Nicholas  Rienzi  Gabrini  could  inherit  neither  chap. 
dignity  nor  fortune;  and  the  gift  of  a  liberal 
education^,  which  they  painfully  bestowed,  was 
the  cause  of  his  glory  and  untimely  end.  The 
study  of  history  and  eloquence,  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  Seneca,  Livy,,Csesar,  and  .Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  elevated  above  his  equals  and  contempo- 
raries the  genius  of  the  young  plebeian:  he  pe- 
rused with  indefatigable  diligence  the  manu- 
scripts and  marbles  of  antiquity;  loved  to  dis- 
pense his  knowledge  in  familiar  language;  and 
was  often  provoked  to  exclaim,  ''  Where  are 
"  now  these  Romans?  Iheir  virtue,  their  justice, 
**  their  power?  why  was  I  not  born  in  those 
"  happy  times  1"  *  When  the  republic  addressed 
to  the  throne  of  Avignou  an  embassy  of  the  three 
orders,,  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Rienzi  re 
commended  him  to  a  place  among  the  thirteen 
deputies  of  the  commons.  The  orator  had  the 
honour  of  haranguing  pope  Clement  the  sixth, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  conversing  with  ^Petrarch, 
a  congenial  mind ;  but  his  aspiring  hopes  were 
chilled  by  disgrace  and  poverty;  and  the  patriot 
was  reduced  to  a  single  garment  and  the  charity 

470),  which,  in  the  new  dinilon,  forms  the  leeond  book  of  tiie  hUtory 
in  tS  imallcr  chapters  or  lectiont. 

'  The  reader  may  be  pleased  with  a  specimen  of  the  original  idiom ) 
F6  da  son  JnTentnttne  nntricato  di  latte  de  eloqnentia,  bono  gran»i 
tico,  megliore  rettoorico,  autoruta  bravo.  Deh  como  et  qnanto  era 
Teloee  leirore !  moito  nsava  Tito  LiVio,  Seneca,  et  Tiillio,  et  Baleria 
Massim«,moito  li  dilettava  le  magnificentie  di  Julio  Cesare  raccontare* 
Totta  la  die  se  specnlava  negl'  intagli  di  manno  leqnali  iaccio  intomo 
Roma.  Non  eVa  altri  che  essa,  che  Mpesse  lejere  U  antichi  patafiii. 
Tntte  scritture  antiche  volgarinava ;  qaesse  iinre  di  manno  jnsta- 
mente  interpretava-  Oh  come  spesio  diceva,  ^  Dotc  snoco  qneill 
^  booni  Romani?,doTe  eneloro  fomma  jostitiaf  poleranmie  trofare  in 
tempo  che  qoessi  fioriano  !**    y 
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vijAP.  of  the  hospital.     From  this  misery  he  was  re- 
^'^^'    lieved  by  the  sense  of  merit  or  the  smile  of  fa- 
YOLir;  aod  the  employment  of  apostolic  notary 
afforded  him  a  daily  stipend  of  five  gold  florins, 
a  more  honourable  and  extensive  connection; 
ond  the  right  of  contrasting,  both  in  words  and 
actions,  his  own  iut^rity  with  the  vices  of  the 
stat^.    The  eloquence  of  Rienzi  was  prompt 
and  persuasive:  the  multitude  is  alt?ays  prone 
to  envy  and  censure:  he  was  stimulated  by  the 
loss  of  a  )>rother  and  the  impunity  of  the  assas- 
sins ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  excuse  or  exagg^erate 
the  public  calamities.     The  blessings  of  peace 
and  justice,  for  which  civil  society  has  been  in- 
stituted, were  banished  from  Rome:  the  jealous 
citizens,  who  might  have  endured  every  personal 
or  pecuniary  injury,  were  nupst  deeply  wounded 
in  the  dishonour  of  their  wives  and  daughters:' 
they  were  equally  oppressed  by  the  arrogance 
of  the  nobles  and  the  corruption  of  the  magis- 
trates; and  the  abuse  of  arms  or  of  laws  was 
the  only  circumstance  that   distinguished  the 
lions  from  the  dogs  and  serpents  of  the  capitbl. 
These  allegorical  emblems  were  variously  re- 
peated  in  the  pictures  which  Rienzi  exhibited 
in  the  streets  and  churches;  and  while  the  spec- 
tators gazed  with  curious  wonder,  the  bold  and 
ready  orator  unfolded  the  meaning,  applied  the 
satire,  inflamed  their  passions,  and  announced 
a  distant  hope  of  comfort  and  deliverance.  The 
privileges  of  Rome,  her  eternal  sovereignty  over 
'  her  princes  and  provinces,  was  the  theme  of  his 

'  Pctnirch  compares  the  jenlouny  of  the  Romaic' with  the  easy 
per  of  the  husbands  of  Avignon  (Memoires,  torn,  i,  p«  930). 
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public  and  private  discourse;  and  a  moQumenf  chap. 
of  servitude  became  in  his  bands  a  title  and  in-    ^^^ 
centive  of  liberty.    The  decree  of  the  senate, 
which  granted  the  most  ample  prerogatives  to 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  had  been  inscribed  on  a 
copperplate  still  extant  in  the  choir  of  the  church 
of  St.  Jbhn  Lateran."    A  numerous  assembly  of 
nobles  and  plebeians  was  invited  to  this;  politi- 
cal lecture,  and  a  convenient  theatre  was  erect- 
ed for  their  reception.    The  notary  appeared,  in 
a  magnificent  and  mysterious  habit,  explained 
the  iDScription  by  a  version  and  commentary,* 
and  descanted  with  eloquence  and  zeal  on  the 
ancicDt  glories  of  the  senate  and  people,  from 
whom  all  legal  authority  was  derived.    The  su- 
pine ignorance  of  the  nobles  was  incapable  of 
discerning  the  serious  tendency  of  sach  repre- 
sentations: they  might  sometimes  chastise  with 
wor.ds  and  blows  the  plebeian  reformer;  but  he 
was  often  snflbred  in  the  Golonna  palace  to 
amuse  the  company  with  his  threats  and  pre- 
dictions; and  the  modern  Brutus^  was  conceal- 
ed under  the  mask  of  folly  and  the  character  of 
a  buffoon.    While  they  ind  ulged  their  contempt, , 

*  The  fngmftniB  of  the  Lex  Regia  miy  be  found  in  the  Inicriptloiit 
of  Orater,  toni/  i,  p.  242,  and  M  the  end  of  the  Tacitni  of  Eniesti,  with 
f^e  learned  notei  of  the  editor,  torn*  ii. 

*  I  eaonot  overlook  a  ttnpendao'ot  and  laughable  blander  of  Riensi, 
The  Lex  Regia  empowers  Vespaf  ian  to  enlarge  the  Pomosrinm,  a  word 
funiliar  to  every  antiqaary*  It  was  not  so  to  the  tribune;  he  con* 
founds  it  with  fnmarium  an  orchard,  translates  lo  Jardino  de  Roma 
cioene  Itatias,  and  is  copied  by  the  less  excusable  ignorance  of  the  L». 
tin  translator  (p.  400)  and  the  French  historian  (p.  St).  Even  tfa« 
leamuig  of  Mnratori  has  slumbered  over  the  passage. 

^  Priori  {BnUo)  tamen  similior,  juvenis  nterque,  longe  ingenio  quam 
coJBs  snnulatiooem  induerat,  nt  sub  hoc  obtent4  liberator  ilie  P.  R« 
aperiretnr  tempore  suo  . . .  •  Ille  regibus,  hie  tyrannis  contempt  us  (Opp* 
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€HAP.  the  restoration  of  the  good  estate^  hid  farourke 
^^^'    expression,  uras  entertained  aa^oog  the  people 
'  ''"'  as  a  desirablet  a  possible,   and  at  length  as  ao 
approaching,  event;  and  while  all  had  thedi^ 
position  to  applaud,  some  had  the  courage  to 
assist,  their  promised  deliverer. 
He  »•-         A  prophecy,  or  rather  a  sammons,  affixed  od 
!l^?cra-'*  the  church-door  of  St.  George,  was  the  first  po6- 
Kome!^    lie  evidence  of  his  designs;  a  uocturnal  assem- 
May2o^^''^'y  of  au  hundred  citizens  pn  mount  ;AveDtiae, 
the  first  stej[>  to  their  execution.     After  an  oatb 
of  secrecy  and  aid,  he  represeuted  to  the  conspi- 
rators the  importance  and  facility  of  their  eDter- 
prise;  that  the  nobles,  without  union  or  resources, 
were  strong  only  in  the  fear  of  their  imagioary 
strength ;  that  all  power,  as  well  as  right,  was  io 
the  hands  of  the  people;  that  the  revenues  of  the 
apostolical  chamber  might  relieve  the  public  dis- 
tress; and  that  the  pope  himself  would  approve 
their  victory  over  the  common  enemies  of  go« 
yernmeut  and  freedom.    After  securing  a  faith- 
ful band  to  protect  his  first  declaration,  he  pro- 
claimed through  the  city,  by  sound  of  trunopet, 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day  all  per- 
sons should  assemble  without  arms  before  the 
church  of  St.  Angelo,  to  provide  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  good  estate.  *  The  whole  night 
was  employed  in  the  celebration  of  thirty  masses 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  the  morning,  Rieozi, 
bareheaded,  but  in  complete  armour,  issued  from 
the  church,  encompassed  by  the  hundred  cosspi- 
rators.     The  pope's  vicar,  the  simple  bishop  of 
Orvieto,  who  had  been  persuaded  to  sustain  a 
part  in  this  singular  ceremony,  ruarched  Qy\  hw 
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rigbt  hand;  and  three  great  standards  were  chap 
borne  aloft  as  the  emblems  of  their  design.    In    ^'^^ 
the  first,  the  banner  of  liberty,  Rome  was  seated 
on  two  lionsy  with  a  palm  in  one  hand  and  a 
globe  in  the  other:    St.  Paul,  with  a  drawn 
swordy  was  delineated  in  the  banner  of  justice; 
and  in  the  third,  St.  Peter  held  the  keys  of  con^ 
cord  Wfid  peace.    Rienzi  was  encouraged  by  the 
presence  and  applause  of  an  innumerable  crowd, 
who  understood  little,  and  hoped  much;  and 
the  procession  slowly  rolled  forwards  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  capitol.    His  triumph 
was  disturbed  by  some  secret  emotion  which  he 
laboured  to  suppress:  he  ascended  without  op- 
position, and  with  seeming  confidence,  the  cita- 
del of  the  republic;  harangued  the  people  from 
the  balcony;  and  received  the  most  flattering 
confirmation  of  his  actSs  and  laws.     The  nobles, 
as  if  destitute  of  arms  and  counsels,  beheld  in 
silent  consternation  this  strange  revolution ;  and 
the  moment  had  been  prudently  chosen,  when 
the  most  formidable,  $tephen  Colonna,  was  ab- 
sent from  the  city.    On  the  first  rumour  he  re- 
turned to  his  palace,  affected  to  despise  this  ple- 
beian tumult,  and  declared  to  the  messengers  of 
Rienzi,  that  at  bis  leisure  he  would  cast  tlie 
madman  from  the  windows  of  the  capitoL    The 
great  bell  instantly  rang  an  alarm,  and  so  rapid 
was  the  tide,  so  urgent  was  the  danger,  that  Co- 
lonna escaped  with  precipitation  to  the  suburb 
of  St.  Laurence:  from  thence,  after  a  moment's 
refreshment,  he  continued  the  same  speedy  ca- 
reer till  he  reached  in  safety  his  castle  of  Pales* 
trina ;  lamenting  his  own  imprudence,  which  bad 
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CHAP.  DOt  trampled  the  spark  of  this  mighty  conflagn- 
^^    tion.     A  general  and    peremptory  order  was 


»***  »^<^r^« 


issued  from  the  capitol  to  all  the  nobles,  that 
they  should  peaceabfy  retire  to  their  estates: 
they  obeyed ;  and  their  departure  secured  the 
tranquillity  of  the  free  and  obedient  citizens  of 
Rome, 
with  the        But  such  vol untary  obedience  eva  porates  with 
officcof    *^®  fi**®*  transports  of  zeal ;  and  Rienzi  felt  the 
tribone.    import&^uce  of  justifying  his  usurpation  by  a  re- 
gular form  and  a  legal  title.     At  his  own  choice, 
the  Roman  people  would  have  displayed  their 
attachment    and    authority,    by    lavishing   on 
his  head  the  names  of  senator  or  consul,  of  king 
or  emperor:  he  preferred  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dest appellation  of  tributie;  the  protection  of 
the  commons  was  the  essence  of  that  aacred 
office;  and   they    were  ignorant,  that   it    had 
never  been  invested  with  any  share  in  the  legis- 
L»wi  of    lative  or  executive  powers  of  the  republic.     In 
eftteu^    this  character,  and   with  the  consent   of  the 
Romans,  the  tribune  enacted  the   most  salu- 
tary laws  for  the  restoration  ant^  maintenance  of 
the  good  estate.     By  the  first  he  fulfils  the  wish 
of  honesty  and  inexperience,  that  no  civil  suit 
should  be  protracted  beyond  the  t^m  of  fifteen 
days.     The  danger  of  frequent  perjury  might 
justify  the  pronouncing  against  a  false  accuser 
the  same  penalty    which'  his  evidence  would 
have  inflicted;  the  disorders  of  the  times  might 
compel  the  legislator  to  punish  every  homicide 
with  death;  and  every  injury  with  equal  retalia- 
tion; but  the  execution  of  justice  was  hopeless 
till  be  had  previously  abolished  the  tyranny  of 
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tbe. nobles.    Jt  was  formerly  provided,  that  none,    ciiw 
except  the  supreme  magistrate,  should  possess 
or  command  the  gsates,  bridges,  or  towers,  of  the 
state;  that  no  private  garrisons  should  be  intro« 
duced  into  the  towns  or  castles  of  the  Roman 
territory;  that  none  should  bear  arms,  or  pre- 
sume  to  fortify  their  houses  ih  the  city  or  coun- 
try ;  that  the  barons  should  be  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  highways  and  the  ifree  passage 
of  provisions;  and  that  the  protection  of  male- 
factors and  robbers  should  be  expiated  by  a  fine 
of  a.  thousand  marks  of  silver.     But  these  regu- 
lations would  have  been  impotent  and -nugatory, 
had  not  the  licentious  nobles  been  awed  by  the 
sword  of  the  civil  power.     A  sudden  alarm  from 
the  bell  of  the  capitol  could  still  summon  to  the 
standard  above  twenty  thousand  volunteers:  the 
support  of  the  tribune  and  the  laws  required  a 
more  regular  and  piermanent  force.    In*  e^ch 
harbour  of  the  coast,  a  vessel  was  stationed  for 
the  assurance  of  commerce ;  a  standing  militia 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  horse  and  thirteen 
hundred  foot  was  levied,  clothed,  and  paid,  in 
the  thirteen  quarters  of  the  city;  and  the  spirit 
of  a  commonwealth  may  be  traced  in  the  grate- 
ful allowance  of  one  hundred  florins  or  pounds 
to  the  Iveirs  of  every  soldier  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country.     For  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  defence,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  granaries,  for  the  relief  of  widows,  or- 
phans, and  indigent  convents,  Rienzi  applied* 
without  fear  of  sacrilege,  the  revenues  of  the 
apostolic  chamber:  the  three  branches  of  hearth- 
money,  the  salt-duty,  and   the  customs,  were 
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CHAP,  eachof  the  annaal  produce  of  ouefauadred  thov- 
^f^    saod  florins;*  and  scandalous  were  the  abuses, 
if  in  four  or  five  months  the  amount  of  the  salU 
duty  could  be  trebled  by  his  judicious  economy. 
After  thus  Restoring  the  forces  and  finances  of 
the  republic,  the  tribune  recalled  the  nobles  from 
their  solitary  independence;  required  their  per- 
sonal appearance  in  the  capitol;  and  imposed 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government,  and 
of  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  good  estate. 
Apprehensive  for  their  safety,  but  still  more  ap- 
prehensive of  the  danger  of  a  refusal,  the  princes 
and  barons  returned  to  their  houses  at  Rome  in 
the  garb  of  simple  and  peacefnl  citizens :  the  Co- 
lonna  and  Ursini,  the  Savelli  and  Frangipani, 
were  confounded  before  the  tribunal  of  a  ple- 
beian, of  the  vile  buffoon  whom  they  had  so 
often  derided ;  and  their  disgrace  was  aggra- 
vated by   the  indignation    which   they   vainly 
struggled  to  disguise.    The  same  oath  was  suc- 
cessively pronounced  by  the  several  orders  of 
society,  the  clergy  afid  gentlemen,  the  judges  aud 
notaries,  the  merchants  and  artisans;  and  the 
gradual  descent  was  marked  by  the  increase  of 
sincerity  and  zeal.    They  swore  to  live  and  die 
•  with  the  republic  and  the  church,  whose  interest 
was  artfully  united  by  the  nominal  association 
of  the  bishop  of  Orvietto,  the  pope's  vicar,  to  the 
office  of  tribune.     It  was  the  boast  of  Rieozi, 

'  In  one  MS.  I  read  (1.  ii,  c.  4,  p  409)  penamantc  qnatro  jo0i,iD  an- 
other quatro/mitfi,  an  important  rariety,  since  the  florin  wai  worth 
ten  Roman  tolidi  (Miiratori,  diMert.  xzYiii).  Tlie  former  readiog 
would  give  u  a  population  of  25,000,  tlie  latter  of  860,000  ftmilies| 
and  I  macli  fear  tliat  tlic  former  ia  more  coBaiatest  with  the  decaj  of 
«  Rome  and  her  territory. 
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that  be  had  delivered  the  throne  and  patrimony   chap. 
of  St.  Pet^r  from  a  rebellious  aristocracy:  and    ^'^^^ 
Clement  the  sixth,  who  rejoiced  in  its  fall/affect- 
ed  to  believe  the  professions,  to  applaud  the 
merits,  and  to  confirm  the  title,  of  his  trusty  ser- 
vant.    The  speech,  perhaps  the  mind,  of  the  tri- 
bune was  inspired  with  a  lively  regard  ^for  the 
purity  of  the  faith;  he  insinuated  his  claim  to  a 
supernatural  mission  from  the  Holy  Ghost;  en- 
forced, by  an  heavy  forfeiture,  the  annual  duty 
of  confession    and   communion;   and    strictly 
guarded  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  wel* 
fare  of  his  faithful  people/ 
Never  perhaps  has  the  enennr  and  effect  of  a  Pretdoa 

— d  prr 
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single  mind  been  more  remarkably  felt  than  in  penu'^oT 
the  sudden,  though   transient,  reformation  of^p^!^^ 


Rome  by  the  tribune  Rieuzi.  A  den  of  rob- 
bers was  converted  to  the  discipline  of  a  camp 
or  convent:  patient  to  hear,  swift  to  redress,  in- 
exorable to  punish,  his  tribunal  was  always  ac- 
cessible to  the  poor  and  stranger;  nor  could 
birth,  or  dignity,  or  the  immunities  of  the  church, 
protect  the  offender  or  bis  accomplices.  The 
privileged  houses,  the  private  sanctuaries,  in 
Rome,  on  which  no  officer  of  justice  would  pre- 
sume to  trespass,  were  abolished;  and  he  ap* 
plied  the  timber  and  iron  of  their  barricades  in 
the  fortifications  of  the  capitol.  The  venerable 
father  of  the  Colonna  was  exposed  in  his  own 
palace  to  the  double  shame  of  being  desirous, 
and  of  being  unable,  to  protect  a  criminal.     A 

'  Hoesemiuf,  p.  308,  apod  du  Cerscan,  Hist,  de  Rienxi,  p.  104« 
.  The  fifteen  tribuoitian  Uwf  may  be  fonnd  in  the  Roman  hiitoriaa 
(whom  for  brevity  I  shall  name)  Fortifiocca,  1.  ii,  c*  4. 
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CHAP,   mule,  with  a  jar  of  oil,  had  been  stolen  near  Ca- 

,^  pranica;  and  the  lord  of  the  Ursioi  family  was 

coxidi^mned  to  restore  the  damage,  and  to  dis- 
charge a  fine  of  four  bandred  florins  for  his  neg- 
ligence in  guarding  the  highways.     Nor  were  the 
persons  of  the  barons  more  inviolate  than  their 
lands  or  houses;  and,  either  from  accident  or 
design,  the  same  impartial  rigour  was  exercised 
against  the  beads  of  the  adverse  factions.     Petcf 
Agapet  Golonna,  who  had  himself  been  senator 
of  Rome,  was  arrested  in  the  street  for  injury 
or  debt;  and  justice  was  appeased  by  the  tardy 
execution  of  Martin  Ursini,  who,  among  his  va- 
rious acts  of  violence  and  rapine,  had  pillaged  a 
shipwrecked  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber.* 
His  name,  the  purple  of  two  cardinals,  his  uncles, 
a  recent  marriage,  and  a  mortal  disease,  were  dis- 
regarded by  the  inflexible  tribune,    who  had 
chosen  bis  victim.     The  public  officers  dragged 
him  from  his  palace  and  nuptial  bed :  his  trial 
wais  short  and  satisfactory:  the  bell  of  the  capi- 
tol  convened  the  people:  stript  of  his  mantle,  on 
his   knees,  with  his  hands  bound   behind  his 
back,  he  heard  the  sentence  of  death ;  and  after 

*  Fortlfiocca,  1.  U,  c.  11.  From  the  acconnt  of  tbis  shipwreck  we 
learn  some  circamttaDcei  of  the  trade  aud  nmvi|ration  of  the  age.     1. 

I  The  ship  wis  batlt  and  freighted  at  Naples  for  the  ports  of  Marseilicf 

and  Avif^non.  3.  The  vailors  were  of  Naples  and  the  isle  of  CEuuia, 
less  skilful  than  those  of  Sicily  and  Genoa.  S.  The  navigation  from 
Marseilles  was  a  coasting  voyage  to  the  mooth  of  the  Tyber,  where 
thty  took  shelter  in  a  storm ;  but  instead  of  finding  the  carrcot, 
unfortunately  ran  on  a  shoal :  the  vessel  was  stranded,  the  narioen 
escaped.    4.  The  cargo,  which  was  pillaged,  consisted  of  the  rave- 

*  Due  of  Provence  for  the  royal  treasury,  manj  bap  of  pepper  and  cin- 

mrnon,  and  bales  of  French  cloth,  to  the  value  of  8I»,000  florint :  a 
rich  prize. 
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a  brief  confession,  Ursiiii  was  led  away  to  the   chap. 
gallo\^'s.  ,  After  such  an  example,   none  who    ^^^' 
were  conscious  of  guilt  coiild  hope  for  impunity, 
and  the  flight  of  the  wicked,  the  licentious,  and    . 
the  idle,  soon  purified  the  city  and  territory  of 
Rome.     In  this  time  (says  the  historian)  th^ 
woods  began  to  rejoice  that  they  were  no  lon- 
ger infested  with  robbers;  the  oxen  began  to 
plough ;  the  pilgrims  visited  the  sanctuaries;  the 
roads  and  inns  were  replenished  with  travellers;  , 
trade,  plenty,  and  good  faith,  were  restored  in 
the  markets;  and  a  purse  of  gold  might  be  ex- 
posed without  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  high- 
way.    As  soon  as  the  life  and  property  of  the 
subject  are  secure,  the  labours  and  rewards  of 
iudustry  spontaneonsly  revive:  Rome  wa^  still 
the  metropolis  of  the  christian  world ;  and  tbo 
fame  and  fortunes  of  the  tribune  were  diffused 
in  every  country  by  the  strangers  who  had  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  his  government. 

The  deliverance  of  his  country  inspired  Ri-  The  tri- 
enzi  with  a  vast,  and  perhaps  visionary,  idea  of  J*p"Jii.yf^ 
uniting  Italy  in  a  great  federative  republic,  of*^*'y»^''' 
which  Rome  should  be  the  ancient  and  lawful 
head,  and  the  free  cities  and  princes  the  mem- 
bers and  associates.     His  pen  was  not  less  elo- 
quent than  his  tongue;  and  his  numerous  epis- 
tles were  delivered  to  swift  and  trusty  messen- 
gers.    On  foot,  with  a  white  wand  in  their  hand, 
they  traversed  the  forests  and  mountains;  eri- 
joyed,,  in  the  most  hostile  states,  the  sacred  se- 
curity of  ambassadors;    and   reported,  in  the 
style  of  flattery  or  truth,   that  the  highways 
along  their  passage  were  lined  with  kneeling 
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CHAP,  mtiltitades,  who  implored  heaven  for  the  success 
"^^^  of  their  undertaking.     Could  passion  have   lis- 
tened  to  reason;   could  private  interest   bare 
yielded  to  the  public  welfare;  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal and  confederate  union  of  the  Italiau  re- 
public might  have  healed  their  intestine  discord, 
and  closed  the  Alps  against  the  barbarians  of 
the   North.      But  the   propitious  season    bad 
elapsed ;  and  if  Venice,  Florence,  Sienna,  Peru 
gia,  and  many  inferior  cities,  offered  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  the  good  estate,  the  tyrants  of 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany  must  despise,  or  bate, 
the  plebeian  author  of  a  free  constitutioo.  From 
them,  however,  and  from  every  part  of  Italy,  the 
tribune  received  the  most  friendly  and  respect- 
ful answers:  they  were  followed  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  princes  &nd  republics :  and  in  this 
foreign  conflux,  on  all  the  occasions  of  pleasure 
or  business,  the  low<*born  notary  could  assume 
the  familiar  or  majestic  courtesy  of  a  sovereign/ 
The  most  glorious  circumstance  of  his  reign  was 
an  appeal  to  his  justice  from  Lewis  kingof  Hun- 
gary,  who  complained,  that  his  brother,  and  her 
husband,   had  been  perfidiously  strangled  by 
Jane  queen  of  Naples:*  her  guilt  or  innocence 


f  It  wat  thus  that  Oliver  Cromweiri  old  aci|ntiotaQce,  who  i 
bered  bit  vnlgar  and  nofracioiis  entrance  into  the  honte  of  c 
were  astonished  at  the  case  and  majesty  of  the  protector  on  his  .throne 
(see  Harrises  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  S7-S4,  from  Clarendon,  Warwick, 
Whitelock,  Waller,  kc»).  The  conscioasiiess  of  merit  and  power  witi 
•ometimes  elevate  the  manners  to  the  station. 

*  See  the  canses,  circumstances,  and  effects,  of  the  death  of  Andrew 
in  GiMiinone  (toni.  lit,  1.  zxiii,  p.  220-S20)  and  the  Life  of  Prtrarcli 
(Memoires,  torn,  ii,  p.  143-148,  345.260,  S7SS79,  notes»  p.  Sl-ST), 
The  abh^  do  Sade  wUku  to  extenuate  her  guilt. 
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,Was  pleaded  in  a  solemn  trial  at  Rome;  but  chap. 
after  hearing  the  advocates,^  the  tribune  ad-  ^^^ 
journed  this  weighty  and  invidious  cause,  which  ^ 

was  soon  determined  by  the  sword  of  the  Hun- 
garian. Beyond  the  Alps,  more  especially  at 
Avignon,  the  revolution  was  the  theme  of  curio- 
sity, wonder,  and  applause.  Petrarch  had  been  and  cdc 
the  private  friend,  perhaps  the  secret  counsellor,  p^S^roh^ 
of  Rieozi:  his  writings  breathe  the  most  ardent 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  joy;  and  all  respect  for 
the  pope,  all  gratitude  for  the  Colonna,  was  lost 
in  the  superior  duties  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The 
poet-laureat  of  the  capitol  maintains  the  act,  ap- 
plauds the  hero,  and  mingles  with  some  appre- 
hension and  advice  the  most  lofty  hopes  of  the 
permanent  and  rising  greatness  of  the  republic/ 

While  Petrarch  indulged  these  prophetic  vi- His  vices 
sions,  the  Roman  hero  was  fast  declining  from  •"*'^^"*«*' 
the  meridian  of  fame  and  power;  and  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  gazed  with  1  astonishment  on  the 
ascending  meteor,  began  to  mark  the  irregularity 
of  its  course,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  (ight  and 
obscurity.  More  eloquent  than  judicious,  more 
enterprizing  than  resolute,  the  faculties  of  Ri- 
enzi  were  not  balanced  by  cool  and  command-* 
ing  reason :  he  magnified  in  a  tenfold  proportion 

^  Tbe  »d«^ocate  who  pleaded  against  Jane  could  add  nothinj^  lo  the 
luffical  force  and  brevity  of  his  master's  epistle,  Jobaima!  inordinata 
vita  prxcedens,  retentio  potestatis  in  regno,  neglecta  vindicta,  vir 
alter  sttseeptus,  et  excasatio  snbseqnens,  necis  Yiri  tni  te  probant 
fntsse  participem  et  consorteni..  Jane  of  Nftplei  and  Mary  of  Scot- 
land have  a  singular  conformity. 

^  See  the  Epistola  Hortatoria  de  Capessenda  Repnblica,  from  Pe« 
trarch  to  Nicholas  Rieozi  (Opp.  p.  6S5-540),  and  the  fifth  eclogue  or 
pastoral,  a  perpetual  and  obscnre  allegory. 
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CHAP,  the  objecto  of  hope  and  fear;  and  prutieiice, 
*^^^^^  which  coold  not  have  erected,  did  not  presume 
to  fortify,  his  throne.  In  the  blaze  of  prosperity, 
his  virtues  were  insensibly  tinctured  with  the 
adjacent  vices;  justice  with  cruelty,  liberality 
with  profusion,  and  the  desire  of  feme  with  pue- 
rile and  ostentatious  vanity.  He  might  have 
learned,  that  the  ancient  tribunes,  so  strong  and 
sacred  in  the  public  opinion,  were  not  distin- 
guished in  style,  habit,  or  app^otrance,  from  an 
ordinary  plebeian;^  and  that  as  often  as  they 
visited  the  city  on  foot,  a  single  viator,  or  beadle, 
attended  the  exercise  of  their  office.  The  Grac- 
chi would  have  frowned  or  smiled,  could  they 
have  read  the  sonorous  titles  and  epithets  of 
their  successor,  •*  Nicholas^  severe  and  merciful; 
"  deliverer  of  Rome;  defender  of  Italy ;^  friend 
"  of  mankind^  and  of  liberty^  peace,  and  Justice; 
''  tribune  august:''  his  tbeatricaL  pageants  had 
prepared  the  revolution;  but  Rienzi  abused,  in 
luxury  and  pride,  the  political  maxim  of  speak- 
ing to  th«  eyes,  as  Well  as  the  understanding,  of 
the  multitude.     From  nature  he  had  received 

*  Ib  htf  Roman  QnettioiM,  Plutarch  (Opatcnl.  torn,  i,  p.  666,  S/»^ 
edit  Oraec.  Hen.  Stepli.)  states,  on  the  most  constitutional  prtnciplcs, 
the  simple  gre&tness  of  the  tribunes;  who .  were  not  properly  magi« 
strates,  bat  a  check  on  magistracy.    It  was  their  dnty  and  interest 

TavATitftf«i  Iai  (a  saying  of  C.  Curio)  km  fA%  ^tfticv  mm  171  itfAM^aw  o^t 

•raf   li  /UCXX0V  tit^«9imrr  m   tmta-mfJMn  'n^vrmtt  /lmXXo*  o^trai   tw 

h/9»fAu,  ice,  Rienu,  and  Petrarch  himself,  were  incapable  perimpt 
of  reading  a  Greek  philosoplier ;  btft  they  might  have  imbibe  tlie 
same  modest  doctrines  from  their  faYoarite  Latins,  Livy  and  Valerios 
Mnxinms. 

*  [  conid  not  express  in  English  the  forcible,  tbongh  tmrharom,  title 
of  Zaiator  Italia^  which  Rienri  assomed.' 
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the  gift  of  an   handsome  person,"  till  it  was   chap. 
swelled  and  disfigured  by  intemperance;  and    ^^^* 
his  propensity  lo  laughter  was  corrected  in  the  *'* 

magistrate  by  th6  affectation  of  grarity  and 
sternness.  He  was  clothed,  at  least  on  public 
occasions,  in  a  party-coloured  robe  of  velvet 
or  sattin,  lined  with  fur,  and  embroidered  with 
gold  :  the  rod  of  justice,  which  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  was  a  sceptre  of  polished  steel,  crowned 
with  a  globe  and  cross  of  gold,  and  inclosing  a  . 
small  fragment  of  the  true  and  holy  wood.  In 
bis  civil  and  religious  processions  through  the 
city,  he  rode  on  a  white  steed,  the  symbol  of 
royalty :  the  great  banner  of  the  republic,  &  sun 
with  a  circle  (^stiirs,  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch, 
was  displayed  over  his  bead;  a  shower  of  gold 
and  silver  was  scattered  i^mong  the  populace; 
fifty  guards  with  halberds  encompassed  his  per- 
son ;  ft  troop  of  horse  preceded  bis  march ;  and 
their  tymbals  and'  trumpets  were  of  massy 
silver. 

The  ambition  of  the  bohours  of  chivalry*^  be- 
trayed the  meanness  of  his  birth^  and  d^raded 

^  Era  belF  homo  (I*  "»  c.  i,  p.  S90)«  It  is  remarkable  to  the 
rUo  tareastico  of  the  Bracciaoo  edition  is  wanting  in  the  Roman  MS. 
from  which  Mnrateri  has  given  the  text.  In  his  ftecond  reign,  i^hen 
h<f  is  painti*d  almost  as  a  monster,  Rienzi  travea  ana  Tentresca  toana 
trioiifAlc,  a  modo  de  nno  Abbate  Asiano,  or  A«inino  ( 1.  iii^  c.  18, 
p.  623). 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  festival  was  not  without  a  precedent. 
In' the  year  1327,  two  barons,  a  Colonna  and  an  Ursini,  the  usual  ba» 
lance,  were  created  knights  by  the  Roman  people :  their  bath  was  of 
rose  water,  their  beds  were  decked  with  royal  magnificeticfy  and  they 
were  served  at  St.  Maria  of  Araceli,  in  the  capitol,  by  the  twenty-eight 
huoni  huiomntl.  They  afterwards  received  from  Robert  king  of  Naples 
the  sword  of  chivalry  (Hist.  Rom.  1. 1,  c.  2,  p.  269). 
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CHAP,  the  importance  of  his  office:  and  the  equestriao 
tribune  was  not  less  odious  to  the  nobles,  whom 
The  pomp  he  adopted,  than  to  the  plebeians,  whom  he  de- 
knight,  serted.  All  that  yet  remained  of  treasure,  or 
A^DawT  luxury,  or  art,  was  exhausted  on  that  solemn 
A«f*i;  'day.  Rienzi  led  the  procession  from  the  capi- 
tol  to  the  Lateran ;  the  tediousness  of  the  way 
was  relieved  with  decorations  and  games;  the 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military,  orders  marched 
under  their  various  banners;  the  Roman  ladies 
attended  his  wife;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Italy 
might  loudly  applaud,  or  secretly  deride,  the 
novelty  of  the  pomp.  In  the  evening,  when  they 
had  reached  the  church  and  palace  of  CoQStai> 
tine,  he  thanked  and  dismissed  the  numerous 
assembly,  with  an  invitation  to  the  festival  of  the 
ensuing  day.  From  the  hands  of  a  venerable 
knight  he  received  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
the  purification  of  the  bath  was  a  previous  cere- 
mony; but  in  no  step  of  his  life  did  Rienzi  ex- 
cite such  scandal  and  censure  as  by  the  profane 
use  of  the  porphyry  vase,  in  which  Constautine 
(a  foolish  legend)  had  been  healed  of  his  leprosy 
by  pope  Sylvester.*  With  equal  presumption 
the  tribune  watched  or  reposed  within  the  cod- 
Recrated  precincts  of  the  baptistery;  and  the 
failure  of  his  state-bed  was  interpreted  as  an 
omen  of    bis  approaching  downfall.      At   the 

*  All  parties  believed  in  the  leprosy  aod  bath  of  Constaniine 
(Petrarcli,  Epist.  Famit.  vi,  2),  and  Rienzi  justified  his  own  conduct 
by  observing  to  the  court  of  Avignon,  thai  a  Ta»e  which  bad  been 
'  nsid  by  a  paj^an,  could  not  be  profaned  by  a  ploui  christian.  Yei 
this  crime  is  specified  in  the  bull  of  exconimnnicatiun  (Uocseoiias  apod 
dc  Cerccau,  p  189,  190). 
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hour  of  worship  he  shewed  himself  to  the  re-  chap 
turning  crowds  in  a  majestic  attitude,  with  a  ^,,,,,J^. 
robe  of  purple,  his  sword,  and  guilt  spurs;  but 
the  holy  rites  were  soon  interrupted  by  his  levity 
aud  insolence.  Rising  from  his  throne,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  congregation,  he  proclaim- 
ed in  a  loud  voice:  f^  We  summon  to  our  tribu- 
''nal  pope  Clement;  and  command  him  tore- 
^^  side  in  his  diocese  of  Rome:  we  also  summon 
"  the  sacred  college  of  cardinals.^  We  again 
"  summon  the  two  pretenders,  Charles  of  Bohe- 
"  mia  and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  style  them- 
''  selves  emperors :  we  likewise  summon  all  the 
"  electors  of  Germany,  to  inform  us  on  what 
*'  pretence  they  have  usurped  the'  inalienable 
*'  right  of  the  Roman,  people,  the  ancient  and 
"  lawful  sovereigns  of  the  empire.'"'  Unsheath- 
ing his  maiden  sword,  he  thrice  brandished  it  to 
the  three  parts  of  the  world,  and  thrice  repeated 
the  extravagant  declaration,  **  And  this  too  is 
"  mine!''  The  pope's  vicar,  the  bishop  of  Orvie- 
to,  attempted  to  check  this  career  of  folly;  but 
his  feebled  protest  was  silenced  by  martial  mu- 
sic; and  instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  assem* 
bly,  he  consented  to  dine  with  his  brother  tri- 
bune, at  a  table  which  had  hitherto  been  reserv- 
ed for  the  supreme  pontiff.     A  banquet  such  as 

P  ThU  verhti  i ammons  of  pope  Clement  VI«>.  which  reiti  on  the  aii* 
thority  of  the  Roman  historian  and  a  Vatican  MS.  is  dispnted  by  the 
biographer  of  Petrarch  (torn*  ii*  not.  p.  70-76),  with  arguments  rather 
of  decency  than  of  weight.  The  court  of  Avignon  might  not  chuie  to 
agitate  this  de  'lieate  question. 

^  The  summons  of  the  two  rival  emperors,  a  monitmeat  of  freedom 
and  folly,  is  extant  in  Hocsimius  (i>r$ern,  p.  163*100>. 
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CHAP,  the  Caesars  had  given,  w^a  prepared  for  the  R(^ 
..t,,^l.^  mans.    The  apartuieots»  porticoes,  and  courts, 
of  the  Lateran  were  spread  with  innumerable 
tables  for  either  sex,  and  every  condition:   a 
stream  of  wine  flowed  from  the  nostrils  of  Coo- 
stantine's  brazen  horse;  no  complaint  except  of 
the  scarcity  of  water,  could  be  heard;  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  maltitude  was  corbed  by 
and  coro-  discipline  and  fear.    A  subsequent  day  wasap- 
uiitiom      pointed  for  the  coronation  of  RieDzi;'    seven 
crowns  of  different  leaves  or  metals  were  sac- 
cessively  placed'  on  his  head  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Roman  clergy;  they  represented  the 
seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  he  still  pro- 
fessed to  imitate  the  example  of  the  atKaent  tri- 
bunes.   These  exti*aordinary  spectacles  might 
deceive  or  flatter  the  people;  and  tbeir  own 
vanity  was  gratified  m  the  vanity  of  their  leader. 
But  in  his  private  life  he  soon  deviated  from 
the  strict  rule  of  frugality  and  abstinence;  and 
the  plebeians,  who  were  awed  by  the  splendour 
of  the  nobles,  were  provoked  by  the  hixary  of 
their  equsd.     His  wife,  his  son,  his  uncle  (a 
barber  in  name  and  profession),  exposed  the 
contrast  of  vul^r  manners  and  princely  ex- 
pence;  and  without  acquiring  the  majesty,  Ri- 
enzi  degenerated  into  the  vices,  of  a  king. 
Fear  and       A  simple  citizcu  describes  with  pity,  or  per- 
iiie'^nobies  haps  with  pleasure,  the  humiliation  of  the  barons 
•f  Rome.  ^£  Roiae.     "  Bareheaded,  their  hands  crossed 

'  it  is  Aingalar  that  the  Roman  historian  slioald  have  overlooked  fail 
sevenfold  coronation,  wbicli  is  safficiently  proved  by  internal  cvidcoce, 
and  the  testimony  of  Hocsemius;  and  even  of  Rienzi  (Cerf  eaa,  p.  1S7- 
170,289;. 
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^  on  their  breast,  they  stood  with  downcast  chap. 
"  looks  in  the  presence  of  the  tribnne;  and  they  ^JJ^^^ 
'*  trembled;  good  God,  how  they  trembled T' 
As  long  «3  the  yoke  of  Riaizi  was  that  of  jas« 
tice  and  their  country^  their  Consdeooe  forced 
them  to  esteem  the  maQt  «vhom  pride  and  in- 
terest pravpked  th^m  to  hate:  his  extravagant 
conduct  soon  fortified  their  hatred  by  contempt; 
and  they  conceived  the  hope  of  subverting  a 
power  which  was  no  longer  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  public  confidence.    The  old  animosity  of 
the  Golonna  and  Ursini  was  suspended,  for  a 
moment,  by  their  common  disgrace:  they  asso- 
ciated, their  wishes,  and  perhaps  their  designs; 
an  assassin  was  seized  and  tortured ;  he  accused 
the  nobles;  and  as  soon  as  Rienzi  deserved  the 
fate,  he  adopted  the  suspicions  and  maxims,  of 
a  tyrant     On  the  same  day,  under  various  pre- 
tences, he  invited  to  the  capitol  his  principal 
enemies,  among  whom  were  five  members  of  the 
Ursini  and  three  of  the  Colonna  name.     But  in« 
stead  of  a  council  or  a  banquet,  they  found  them* 
selves  .prisoners  under  the  sword  of  despotism  or 
justice;  and  the  consciousness  of  innocence  or 
guilt  might  inspire  them  with  equal  apprehen- 
sions  of  danger.     At  (he  sound  of  the  great  bell 
the  people  assembled;  they  were  arraigned  for 
a  conspiracy  against   the  tribune's  life;    and 
though  some  might  sympathise  in  their  distress, 
not  a  hand,  nor  a  voice,  was  raised  to  rescue  the 

*  Pool  le  feccTa  fctarc  deoante  a  le,  nentre  tedeva,  li  bareni  tntti 
fai  diedi  ritti  co  le  Tracda  piecatc,  e  co  li  capvcd  tratti.  DehiComo 
stafaao  pauoti!  (Hiat.  ftom.  L ii,  c  10,  p.  a9).  Hcsav  tlits,aii4 
wc  Me  them. 
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CHAP,   first  of  the  nobility  from  their  iropending  do^in. 
Their  apparent  boldness  was  prompted  by  de- 
spair; they  passed  in  separate  chambers  a  sleep- 
less and  painful  night;  and  the  venerable  hero^ 
Stephen  Colonna,  striking  against  the  door  of 
his  prison,  repeatedly  urged  his  guards  to  deli« 
ver  him,  by  a  speedy  death,  from  such  ignomH 
nious  servitude.    In  the  momtng  they  under- 
stood their  sentence  from  the  visit  of  a  confessor 
and  the  tolling  of  the  bell.    The  great  ball  of 
the  capitol  had  been  decorated  for  the  bloody 
scene  with  red  and  white  hangings;  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  tribune  was  dark  and  severe;  the 
swords  of  the  executioners  were  unsheathed; 
and  the  barons  were  interrupted  in  their  dying 
speeches  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.    But  in  this 
decisive  moment,  Rienzi  was  not  less  anxious  or 
apprehensive  than  his  captives;  he  dreaded  the 
splendour  of  their  names,  their  surviving  kins- 
men,  the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  the   re- 
preaches  of  the  world ;  and,  after  rashly  ofler- 
ing  a  mortal  injury,  he  vainly  presumed  that,  if 
he  could  forgive,  he  might  himself  be  forgivai. 
His  elaborate  oration  was  that  of  a  christian  and 
a  suppliant;  and,  as  the  humble  minister  of  the 
commons,  he  entreated  his  masters  to  pardon 
these  noble  criminals,  for  whose  repentance  and 
future  service  he  pledged  his  faith  add  autho- 
rity.    **  If  you  are  spared,"  said  the  tribune, 
"  by  the  mercy  of  the  Romans,  will  you  not 
*^  promise  to  support  the  good  estate  with  your 
*'  lives  and  fortunes?''    Astonished  by  this  mar* 
velious  clemency,  the  barons  bowed  their  beads; 
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and,  \i'hile  they  devoutly  repeated  the  oath  of  chap. 
allegiance,  might  whisper  a  secret,  and  ^ore  J^^^^j 
sincere,  assurance  of  revenge.  A  priest,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  pronounced  their  absolu- 
tion: they  received  the  communion  with  the 
tribune^  assisted  at  th,e  banquet,  followed  the 
procession;  and,  after  every  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral sign  of  reconciliation,  were  dismissed  in 
safety  to  their  respective  homes,  with  the  new 
honours  aod  titles  of  generals,  consuls,  and  pa- 
tricians.* 

Duriilgsome  weeks  they  were  checked  by  They -^ 
the  memory  of  their  danger,  rather  than  of  their  in  i 
deliverance,  till  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ursini, . 
escaping  with  the  Colouna  from  the  city,  erect- 
ed at  Marino  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The 
fortifications  of  the  castle  were  instantly  restor- 
ed ;  the  vassals  attended  their  lord ;  the  outlaws 
armed  against  the  magistrate;  the  flocks  and 
herds,  the  harvests  and  vineyards,  from  Marino 
to  the  gates  of  Rome,  were  swept  away  or  de- 
stroyed; and  the  people  arraigned  Rienzi  as 
the  author  of  the  calamities  which  his  govern- 
ment had  taught  them  to  forget.  In  the  camp, 
Rienzi  appeared  to  less  advantage  thati  in  the 
rostrum ;  and  he  neglected  the  progress  of  the 
rebel  barons  till  their  numbers  were  strong,  and 
their  castles  impregnable.  From  the  pages  of 
Livy  he  had  not  imbibed  the  art,  or  even  the 
courage,  of  a  general;  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 

The  originil  letter,  in  which  Rienii  jostifiei  his  treatment  of  the 
Colonnm  (HocsemiaH,  apod  da  Cerveav,  p.  222*^D)  displays,  iu  se« 
ipnine  coloBn^  the  miztare  of  thekntTcand  the  madman. 
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CHAP,  saod  Romans  retaroed,  withaut  honoar  or  effect, 
^^^  from  the  attack  of  Marino:  and  his  Teoffeaoce 
was  amused  by  painting  his  enemies,  their  heads 
downwards,  and  drowning  two  dogs  (at  least 
they  should  have  been  bears)  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Ufsiijti.  The  belief  of  bis  incapa- 
city encoaragfid  their  operations:  they  were  m- 
Tited  by  their  secret  adherents;  and  the  barons 
attempted,  with  fiHir  Hxmsapd  foot  and  sijcteen 
hundred  horse^  to  enter  Rome  by  force  m*  sur- 
prise. The  city  was  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion: the  alann4>ell  rung  all  night;  %be  gates 
were  strictly  guarded,  or  insolently  open ;  and, 
after  some  hesitation,  they  sounded  a  retreat. 
The  two  first  divisions  had  passed  along  the 
walls,  but  the  prospect  of  a  free  entrance  tempt- 
ed the  headstrong  valour  of  the  nobles  in  the 
rear;  and,  after  a  successful  skirmish,  they  were 
overthrown  and  massacred,  without  quarter,  by 
Defeat  ■nd  the  crowds  of  the  Romian  people.  Stephen  Co- 
coioDDa,  loDna  the  younger,  the  noble  spirit  to  whom  Pe> 
,^^'  '  trarch  ascribed  the  restoration  of  Italy,  was  pre- 
ceded or  accQRipanied  in  death  by  his  son  John, 
a  gallant  youth,  by  his  brother  Peter,  who  might 
regret  the  ease  and  honours  of  the  church,  by  a 
nephew  of  Intimate  birth,  and  by  two  bastards 
of  the  Colonna  race;  and  die  number  of  8e¥eii, 
the  seven  crowns,  as  Rienzi  styled  them;  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  was  cprapleted  by  die  agony  of  the 
deplorable  parent,  and  the  veteran  chie(  who 
had  survived  the  hope  and  fortune  of  his  house. 
The  vision  and  prophecies  of  St  MartiD  and 
pope  Boniface  had  bem  used  by  the  tiibqae  to 
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ahimaitt  his  troops:*  he  ^lisplayed,  at  least  in  chai>. 
the  porsoit,  the  spirit  (^ an  hero;  hut  he  forg^ot, 
the  maxims  of  the  ancient  Romans^  vho  ab- 
horred the  triumphs  of  civil  i^ar.  The  con- 
queror ascended  the  capitol;  deposited  his 
crown  and  sceptre 'on  the  altar;  and  boasted 
with  some  truth,  that  he  had  cut  off  an  ear 
which  neither  pope  nor  emperor  had  been  able 
to  amputate/  His  base  and  implacable  revenge 
denied  Uie  honours  of  burial;  and  the  bodies  of 
the  Colonna,  which  be  threatened  to  expose  with 
those  of  the  vilest  malefectors,  were  sfcretiy  in- 
terred by  ttie  holy  virgins  of  their  name  and  fa- 
mily/ The  people  sympathised  in  their  grief, 
repented  of  their  own  fury,  and  detested  the  in- 
decent joy  of  Rienzi,  who  visited  the  spot  where 
these  illustrious  victims  had  fallen.    Jt  was  on 

*  Rienri,  10  the  abovc-meotianed  letter*  ascribes' to  St.  Martia  the 
tribane,  Boniface  VIII.,  tbe  enemy  pf  Colonnt,  himself,  and  tbe  Ro- 
mao  people,  the  glory  of  the  day,  which  Villani  likewise  (I.  12,  c.  104) 
describes  as  a  regular  battle.  Tbe  disorderly  skirviish,  the  flight  of 
ttie  Romans,  and  the  cowardice  of  Riensi,  are  painted  in  the  simple 
and  minuu  narrative  of  Fortifiecca,  or  tbe  anonymous  citisBen  (I.  .H» 
€.  S4.B7. 

*  In  describlDg  the  fidi  of  the  Colonna,  I  speak  4mly  of  Uie  hwaiiy 
of,  Stephen  the  elder,  who  is  .often  confounded  by  tbe  P.  da  Cer9eaa 
with  liis  son.  That  family  was  extinguished,  bat  tiie  boose  has  been 
perpetuated  ip  the  collateial  hranebes,  of  which  I  Have  mC  a  very  «^ 
enmte  knowledge.  Circomspice  (says  Petrarrb)  familias  tuaB  statum 
Colnmmensinm  domot :  solito  panciores  habcat  columnas.  Quid  ad 
rem  ?  modo  fundamentom  stabile,  solidnmq ;  permaneat 

^  The  convent  of  St.  Siliiester  was  foanded.  endowed,  and  protected, 
by  the  Colonna  cardinal',  for  the  daughters  of  the  family  who  embraced 
a  monastic  life,  and  who,  in  the  year  1318,  were  twelve  in  number* 
The  others  were  allowed  to  marry  with  their  kinsmen  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree, and  the  dispensation  wasjoatified  by  tbe  small  nombrr  and  clos« 
aUiancfts  of  the  noble  families  of  Rome  (Memoires  sur  PeUarque,  torn. 
i»  p.  110,  tom.  ii,  p'.  401). 
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CHAP,  that  iettsl  npot  that  he  conferred  on  bis  son  the 

LXX. 

**.*,- .**^  honour  of  knighthood;  and  the  ceremony  wag 


accomplished  by  a  slight  blow  from  each  of  the 
horsemen  of  the  guard,  and  by  a  ridiculous  and 
inhuman  ablution  from  a  pool  of  water,  which 
was  yet  polluted  with  patrician  blood/ 
Fall  aod        A  short  delay  would  have  saved  the  Colonna ; 
thctribttBe  the  delay  of  a  single  month,  which  elapsed  be 
f'lT  U47,  t^^i^  the  triumph  pd  exile  of  Rienzi.     In  the 
Dec  15.    pride  of  victory,  he  forfeited  what  yet  remained 
of  his  civil  virtues,  without  acquiring  the  fame 
of  military  prowess.     A  free  and  vigorous  oppo- 
sition wasfonned  in  the  city;  and  when  the  tri- 
bune proposed  in  the  public  council*  to  impose 
a  new  tax,  and  to  regulate  the  government  of 
Perugia,  thirty-nine  members  voted  against  his 
measures;    repelled    the   injurious    charge    of 
treachery  and    corruption;    and  urged  him  to 
prove,  by  their  forcible  exclusion,  that,  if  the 
populace  adhered  to  his  cause,  it  was  already 
disclaimed  by  the   most  respectable   citizens. 
The  pope  and  the  sacred  college  had  never  been 
dazzled  by  his  specious  professions;  they  were 
justly  offended  by  the  insolence  of  his  conduct: 
a  cardinal  legate  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  after 
some  fruitless  treaty,  and  two  personal  inter- 

*  Petrarch  wrote  a  stiff  and  pedantic  letter  of  censolatioa  (Fua. 
K  vii,  epUt.  IS,  p.  682,  68S).  The  friend  was  lost  in  the  patriot. 
Kd11&  toto  orbe  principam  famlUa  carior ;  carior  tamen  respablica, 
carior  Roma,  carior  Italia. 

Je  rends  graces  aiix  Dicu  de  n'etre  pas  Romaia. 

*  This  coonctl  and  opposiUon  is  obscareiy  nentloned  by  PoUistore, 
a  contemporary  writer,  who  has  preserved  some  cvrioos  and  original 
lacts  (Rer.  Italicartim,  torn,  xxw,  c  •!»  p.  798-*8(^). 
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views,  he  fulminated  a  bull  of  excommunication,  chap. 
in  which  the  tribune  is  degraded  from  his  office,    ^^^ 
and  branded  with  the  guilt  of  rebellion,-  sacri^  — — 
l^e,   and  heresy.*      The  sunriving  barons  of 
Rome  were  now  humbled  to  a  sense  of  allegi- 
ance;  their  interest  and  revenge  engaged  them 
in  the  service  of  the  church;  but  as  the  fete  of 
the  Colonna  was  before  their  eyes,  they  aban- 
doned to  a  private  adventurer  the  peril  and  glory 
of  the  revolution.    John  Pepin,  count  of  Minor- 
bino*  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  been  con* 
demned  for  his  crimes^  or  his  riches,  to  perpetual 
imprisonment;  and  Petrarch,  by  soliciting  his 
release,  indirectly  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his 
friend.     At  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,  the  count  of  Minorbino  introduced  him-* 
self  into  Rome;  barricaded  the  quarter  of  the 
Colonna;  and  found  the  enterprise  as  easy  as  it 
had  seemed  impossible.     From  the  first  alarm, 
the  bell  of  the  capitol  incessantly  tolled;  but, 
instead  of  repairing  to  the  well-known  sound, 
the  people  was  silent  and  inactive;  and  the  pu- 
sillanimous Rienzi,  deploring  their  ingratitude 
with  si^hs  and  tears,  abdicated  the  government 
and  palace  of  the  republic. 

Without  drawing  bis  sword,  count  Pepin  re- 

*>  The  biieft  and  balls  of  Clement  VI  a^^iDAt  Rienzi  are  translated 
by  the  P.  du  Cer9ean  (p.  196,  232),  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of 
Rodericns  Ra>nBldu8  (a.j>.  1347,  No  15,17,  21,&^c.),  who  foandthem 
in  the  archives  of  the  Vatican. 

'  Malteo  Villani  describes  the  origin,  character,  and  death,  of  this 
count  of  Minorbino,  a  man  de  natnra  inconstante  e  senza  sede,  who«e 
grandfather,  a  crafty  notary,  was  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  spoila 
of  the  Saracens  of  Norera  (1.  vii,  c.  102,  108).  See  his  imprisonment, 
and  the  iffuzts  of  Fctrarcb,tom.  ii,  p.  14i«15l. 
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CHAP,  itored  the  aristocracy  and  the  church;  three se- 

i^iL    Qs^tors  were  chosen,  and  the  legate  assnmiDg  the 

R^ToiiT' first  rank,  accepted  his  two  colFeagoes  from  the 

Kom^^^    riral  faoiilies  of  Colonna  and  Ursini.     The  acts 

A.  D.  1S47.  of  the  tribaoe  were  abolished,  his  head  was  pro- 

13S4 

scribed ;  yet  such  was  the  terror  of  fain  name, 
that  the  barons  hesitated  three  days  before  they 
would  trnst  themSeWes  io  the  city;  ami  Rienzi 
was  left  above  a  month  m  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
g^lo»  from  whence  be  peaceably  withdrew,  after 
labouring,  without  effect,  to  rerive  the  afiection 
and  courage  of  the  Romans.     The  rision  of  free- 
dom and  empire  had  tauished:  their  fallen  spirit 
would  hatc^  acquiesced  in  servitude,  had  it  been 
smoothed  by  tranquiTlity  and  order;  and  it  was 
scarcely  observed,  that  the  new  senators  derived 
their  authority  from  the  apostolic  see;  that  four 
cardinals  were  appointed  to  reform,  with  dicta- 
torial power,  the  state  of  the  republic.     Rome 
was  again  agitated  by  the  bloody  feuds  of  the 
barons,  who  detested  each  other,  ami  despised 
the  commons:  their  hostile  fortresses,  both  in 
town  and  country,  again  rose,  and  were  again 
demolished;  and  the  peaceful  citizens,  a  flock 
of  sheep,  were  devoured,  says  the  Florentine  his- 
torian, by  these  rapacious  wolves.     But  when 
their  pride  and  avarice  had  exhausted  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Romans,  a  confraternity  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary  protected  or  avenged  the  republic:  the 
bell  of  the  capitol  was  again  tolled ;  the  nobles 
in  arms  trembled  in  the  presence  of  an  unarmed 
multitude;   and  of  the  two  senators,  Colonna 
escaped  from  the  window  of  the  palace,  and 
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Ursini  was  Btoned  at  the  foot  of  the  altaf.  The  chap. 
dangerous  office  of  tribune  was  suocessWely  oc- 
cupied by  two  plebeians,  Cerroni  and  fiaron^ 
celli.  The  mildness  of  Cerroni  was  unequal  to 
the  times;  and  after  a  faint  struggle,  he  retired 
vrith  a  fair  reputation  and  a  decent  fortune  to 
:he  comfort  of  rural  life.  Deyoid  of  eloquence 
)r  gedius,  Baroncelli  was  distinguished  by  a 
resolute  spirit:  he  spoke  the  language  of  a  pa- 
triot, aud  trode  in  the  footsteps  of  tyrants;  his 
suspicion  was  a  sentence  of  death,  aud  his  owa 
death  was  the  reward  of  his  cruelties.  Amidst 
the  public  misfortunes,  the  faults  of  Rienzi  were 
forgotten;  and  the  Romans  sighed  for  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  good  estate/ 

After  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  first  deli-  Adventwet 
▼erer  was  again  restored  to  his  country.     In  the  ^ 
,  disguise  of  a  monk  or  a  pilgrim,  he  escaped 
from  the  castle  of  Sh  Angelo,  implored  the 
friendship  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  Naples, 
tempted  the  ambition  of  every  bold  adventurer, 
mingled  at  Rome  with  the  pilgrims  of  the  jubi- 
lee, lay  concealed  among  the  hermits  of  the  Ap^ 
pennine,  and  wandered  through  the  cities  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Bohemia.     His  person  was 
invisible,  his  name  was  yet  formidable;  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  court  of  Avignon  suppc^es,  and 
even  magnifies,  his  personal  merit.    The  Empe- 
ror Charles  the  fourth  gave  audience  to  a  stran 
ger,  who  frankly  revealed  himself  as  the  tribune 

^  The  troubles  of  Rome,  from  the  departure  to  the  retam  of  Rienzi, 
•re  related  by  MatUo  ViUani  (1.  ii,  c.4r,  K  iii,  c.  SS,  67,  78)  aad 
Thomat  Fortifiocca  (1.  iii^  c.  1-4).  I  have  slightly  paued  over  thtic 
•econdary  charaeterf,  who  imitated  the  original  tribune. 
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CHAP,  of  the  republic;  and  astooisbed  an  assembly  of 
-^^««.^^  ambassadors  and  princes,  by  the  eloquence  of  a 
patriot,  and  the  visions  of  a  prophet,  the  down- 
fal  of  tyranny,  and  the  kingdona  of  the  Holy 
Ghost/     Whatever  had  been  hisliopes,  Rienzi 
found  himself  a  captive;  but  he  supported  a  cha- 
racter of  independence  and  dignity,  and  obeyed, 
as  his  oi?rn  choice,  the  irresistible  snmmons  of 
the  supreme  pontiff.     The  zeal  of   Petrarch, 
ivhich  had  been  cooled  by  the  unworthy  coo- 
duct«  was  rekindled  by  the  sufferings  and  the 
presence,  of  his  friend;  and  he  boldly  complains 
of  the  times,  in  which  the  saviour  of  Rome  was 
delivered  by  her  emperor  into  the  hands  of  her 
utA*vn  "'"^  bishop.     Rienzi  was  transported  slowly,  but  in 
A.  D.  i3«i!  safe  custody,  from  Prague  to  Avignon;  his  en. 
trance  into  the  city  was  that  of  a  malefactor;  in 
his  prison  he  was  chained  by  the  leg;  and  four 
cardinals  were  named  to  inquire  into  the  crimes 
of  heresy  and  rebellion.     But  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation would  have  involved  some  questions, 
which  it  was   more  prudent  to  leave  under  the 
veil  of  mystery :  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the 
popes;  the  duty  of  residence;  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical privileges  of  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome.     The  reigning  pontiff  well  deserved  the 
appellation  of  C/emen^;  the  strange  vicissitudes 
and  magnanimous  spirit  of  the  captive  excited 

*  These  Tifions,  of  wbicla  the  friends  and  the  enemiet  of  Rieozi  seem 
alike  i^orant,  are  surely  magfnified  by  the  zeal  of  PolKstore,  a  Domi* 
nican  inqnifitor  (Ker.  Ital.  torn*  xxv,  c.  S6,  p.  819)  Had  the  tribnoe 
taught,  thai  Christ  was  succeeded  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  tynmay 
of  the  pope  would  be  abotishi-d,  he  might  have  been  convicted  rtf 
heresy  and  treason,  without  offending  the  Roman  people 
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his  pity  and  esteem;  and  Petrarch  believes  that  chap. 
he  respected  in  the  hero  the  name  and  sacred  ^^^* 
character  of  a  poet.  Rienzi  was  indulged  with 
an  easy  confinement  and  the  use  of  books;  and 
in  the  assiduous  study  of  Livy,  and  the  bible,  he 
sought  the  cause  and  the  consolation  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

The  succeeding  pontificate  of  Ipnocent  theKienwie' 
sixth  opened  a  new  prospect  of  his  deliverance  roSL" 
aiid  restoration;  and  the  court  of  Avignon  was  ^•'*"'^ 
persuaded,  that  the  successful  rebel  could  alone 
appease  and  reform  the  anarchy  of  the  metropo- 
lis* '  After  a  solemn  profession  of  fidelity,  the 
Homan  tribune  was  sent  into  Italy,  with  the 
title  of  senator;  but  the  death  of  Baroncelli  ap- 
peared  to  supersede  the  use  of  his  mission ;  and 
the  legate^  cardinal  Albornoz,'  a  consummate 
statesman,  allowed  him  with  reluctance,  and 
without  aid,  to  undertake  the  perilous  experi- 
ment. His* first  reception  was  equal  to  his 
wishes:  the  day  of  his  entrance  was  a  public  fes- 
tival; and  his  eloquence  and  authority  revived 
the  laws  of  the  good  estate.  But  this  momen- 
tary sunshine   was  soon  clouded  by  his  own 

*>. 

'  'the  astoobhiDCDt,  tLe  envy  almost,  of  Petrarck  i»  a  proof,  if  not 
of  the  truth  of  thU  incredible  fact,  at  leait  of  hit  own  veracity.  The 
abb^  de  Sade  (Memoires,  torn.  Ui,  p.  242)  quotes  the  sixth  epistle  of 
the  thirteenth  book  of  Petrarch,  but  it  is  of  the  royal  MS.  wh|cb  ke 
cousuUed,  and  not  ot  the  ordinary  Basil  edition  (p.  920). 

'  £|;idins,  or  Giles  Albornoz,  a  noble  Spaniard,  archbishop  of  To« 
ledo,  and  cardinal  legate  in  Italy  (a.  d.  1868-1867),  restored,  bj  his 
arms  and  cootisels,  the  .temporal  dominion  of  the  popes.  His  life  haa 
been  separately  written  by  SeptiWeda ;  but  Dryden  conld  not  reason^ 
ably  suppose,  that  his  name,  or'that  of  Wolsey,  had  reached  the  eari 
of  the  Mnfti  in  Don  Sebafftian«  ^    . 

vofc.  XII  A  a 
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CHAP,  vices  and  those  of  the  people:  id  the  capitol,  he 
^^^^    might  often  regret  the  prieon  of  Ayigaon;  and 
after  a  second  administration  of  four  months, 
Rienzi  was  massacred  in  a  tumult  which  had 
been  fomented  by  the  Roman  barons.     In  the 
society  of  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  he  is 
said  to  have  contracted  the  habits  of  intemper- 
ance and  cruelty ;  adversity  had  chilled  his  en- 
thusiasm,  without  fortifying  his  reason  or  virtue; 
and  that  youthful  hope,  that  lively  assurance, 
which  is  tlie  pledge  of  success,  was  now  soc- 
ceeded  by  the  cold  impotence  of  distrust  and 
despair.    The  tribune  had  reigned  with  absolute 
dominion,  by  the  choice,  and  in  the  hearts,  of  the 
Romans:  the  senator  was  the  servile  minister  of 
a  foreign  court;  and  while  he  was  suspected  by 
the  people,  he  was  abandoned  by  the  prince. 
The  legate  Albornoz,  who  seemed  desirous  of 
his  ruin,  inflexibly  refused  all  supplies  of  men 
and  money:  a  faithful  subject  could  no  longer 
presume  tp  touch  the  revenues  of  the  apostoli- 
cal chamber;  and  the  first  idea  of  a  tax  was  the 
signal  of  clamour  and  sedition.     Even  bis  jus- 
tice was  tainted  with  the  guilt  or  reproach  of  sel- 
fish cruelty;  the  most  virtuous  citizen  of  Rome 
was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy;  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  public  robber,  from  whose  purse  he 
had  been  assisted,  the  magistrate  too  much  for- 
isfot,  or  too  much  remembered,  the  obligations  of 
the  debtor/    A  civil  war  exhausted  his  trea- 

*  Prom  Matteo  .Villani  and  Portlfiocca,  tiic  P.  do  Cer^ean  (p.  344- 
104)  lias  extracted  the  life  and  dea'h  of  the  chevalier  Montreal  the 
IH'e  of  a  ro  liber  and  the  death  of  an  hero.  At  the  head  of  a  free  coaa- 
pany,  the  first  that  desolated  Italy,  be  became  rich  and  formidable ; 
he  b^d  monev  in  all  the  banks}  60,000  ducau  in  Padna  akmc. 
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sures  and  the  pati-ence  of  the  city:  the  Colonna  chap. 
niaintaiued  their  hostile  station  at  Palestrina;  ^^^^[^^ 
and  his  mercenaries  soon  despised  a  leader 
M'hose  ignorance  and  fear  were  envious  to  all 
subordinate  merit.  In  the  death  as  in  the  life  of 
Rienzi,  the  hero  and  the  coward  were  strangely 
aiitigled.  Wb^  the  capitol  was  invested  by  a 
furious  multitude,  when  he  was  basely  deserted 
by  his  civil  and  military  servants,  the  intrepid 
senator,  waving  the  banner  of  liberty^  presented 
himself  on  ih^  balcony,  addressed  his  eloquence 
to  the  various  passions  of  the  Romans,  and  la« 
boured  to  persuade  them,  that  in  the  same  cause 
himself  and  the  republic  must  either  stand  or 
falh  His  oration  was  interrupted  by  a  volley  of 
imprecations  attd  stones ;  and  after  an  arrow  had 
transpierced  his  head,  4ie  sunk  into  abject  des- 
pair, and  fled  weeping  to  the  inner  chambers, 
from,  whence  he  was  let  down  by  9.  sheet  before  . 
the  windows  of  the  prison.  Destitute  of  aid  or 
hope,  he  was  besieged  till  the^venlng:  the  doors 
of  the  capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and  fire; 
and  while  the  sienator  attempted  to  escape  in  a 
plebeian  habit,  he  was  discovered  and  dragged 
to  the  platform  of  the  palace,  the  fetal  scene  of 
his  judgments  and  executions.  A  whole  hour, 
without  voice  or  motion,  he  stood  amidst  the. 
multitude  h^f  naked  and  half  dead;  their  rage 
was  hushed  into  curiosity  and  wonder :  the  last 
feelings  of  reverence  and  compassion  yet  strug- 
gled in  his  favour;  and  they  might  have  prevail- 
ed, ff  a  bold  assassm  4iad  not  jjJunged  a  dagger  hu  A^f,\h, 
in  his  breast.  He  fell  senseless  with  the  fi'st^'^^^^^' 
stroke;  the  impotent  revenge  of  his  enemies  in- 
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CHAP,   flicteda  thoosand   \vounds:  and  the  senator's 
^^  _   J^  body  was  abandoued  to  the  dogs,  to  the  Jevirs, 


and  to  the  flames.  Posterity  will  coiDpare  the 
virtbesand  failings  of  this  extraordioarj'  mau; 
but  in  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  servitude, 
the  name  of  Rienzi  has  often  been  celebrated  as 
the  deliverer  of  his  country,  apd  the  last  of  the 
Roman  patriots.' 

i!lvlteli«nd     '^'^^ ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  generous  wish  of  Petrarch 
upbraidf    was  the  restoration  of  a  free  republic;  but  after 

till*  CBHtlC* 

vorciiariei  the  exile  and  death  of  his  plebeian  hero,  he  tam- 
A.D.  1S56,  ed  his  eyes  from  the  tribune,  to  the  king,  of  the 
i^^^'  Romans.  The  capitol  was  yet  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Rienzi,  when  Charles  the  fourth  de- 
scended from  the  Alps  to  obtain  the  Italian  and 
im|>erial  crowns.  In  his  passage  through  Milan 
he  received  the  visit,  and  repaid  the  flattery,  of 
the  poet-laureat;  accepted  a  medal  of  Augustus; 
and  promised,  without  a  smile,  to  imitate  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  A  false  ap- 
plication of  the  names  and  maxims  of  antiquity 
was  the  source  of  the  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments  of  Petrarch;  yet  he  could  not  overlook 
the  difference  of  times  and  characters;  tbe  im- 
measurable distance  between  the  first  Caesars 
and  a  Bohemian  prince,  who  by  the  fstvoor  of  the 
clei^y  had  been  elected  the  titular  head  of  tbe 
German  aristocracy.  Instead  of  restoring  ta 
Rome  her  glory  and  her  provinces^  he  had  bound 
liimsdf,  by  a  secret  treaty  )vith  the  pope,  to  eva- 

'  The  exife,  second  goTcrnment,  and  death,  of  Rienzi,  are  minntely 
related  by  the  anonyiminft  Roman,  who  appears  neither  his  friend  imr 
his  enemy  vl-,iii,  c.  12-26).  Petrarch^  who  loved  the  tribmrne^  «uia  la. 
different  to  the  Ihte  of  the  sMofer. 
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euate  the  city  on  the  day  of  his  coronation;  and  chap. 
his  sbameftil  retreat  was  pursued  by  the  re-  ^'^^' 
preaches  of  the  patriot  bard. 

After  the  loss  o/ liberty  and  empire,  his  third  2«  JSl'tlJ* 
and  more  humble  wish  was  to  reconcile  the  shep-  ^^4^'^ 
herd  with  his  flock;  to  recal  the  Roman  bishop  midence 
to  his  ancient  and  peculiar  diocese.  In  the  fer-  ^^  ^*°^* 
Tour  of  youth,  with  the  authority  of  age,  Pe- 
trarch addressed  his  exhortations  to  five  succes- 
sive popeSr  and* his  eloquence  was  always  in- 
spired by  the  enthusiasm  of  sentiment  and  the 
freedom  of  language.'  The  son  of  a  citizen  of 
Florence  invariably  preferred  the  country  of  his 
birth  to  that  of  his  education;  and  Italy,  in  his 
eyes,  was  the  queen  and  garden  of  the  world. 
Amidst  her  domestic  factions,  she  was  doubtless 
superior  to  France  both  in  art  and  science,  jn 
wealth  and  politeness;  but  the  difference  could 
scarcely  support  the  epithet  of  barbarous,  which 
he  promiscuously  bestows  on  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps.  Avignon,  the  mystic  Babylon, 
the  sink  of  vice  and  corruption,  was  the  object 
of  his  hatred  and  contempt;  but  he  forgets  that 
her  scandalous  vices  were  not  the  growth  of  the 
soil,  and  that  in  every  residence  they  would  ad. 

*  The  hopes  aod  the  disappointment  of  Petrarch  arc  agreeably  de-  . 
scribed  in  hb  own  words  by  the  French  biographer  (Mcnoires,  torn, 
ill,  p.  876-418))  bat  the  deep,  though  secret,  woond,  was  the  corona* 
lion  of  2anabi  the  poet*laareat  by  Charles  IV. 

'  See  in  his  accurate  and  amusing  biographer,  the  application  of  Pe* 
trarch  and  Rome  to  Benedict  Xil.  in  the  year  1384  (Memoircs»  torn,  i, 
p.  261-965);  to  Clement  VI.  in  1842  (torn,  ii,  p.  46-47))  and  to  Urban 
y.  in  1866  (torn,  iit,  p.  677-601);  his  praise  (p.  711  716),  and  excuse 
(p.  779),  of  the  Ust  of  these  pontUfs.  His  angry  controversy  on  the 
respective  merits  of  France  an4  Italy  may  beYonnd  (Opp.  p.  1069> 
1966). 
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c:hap.   here  to  the  power  and  luxury  of  the  papal  conrt. 

..l"^^...  He  confesses,  that  the  successor  of  St  Peter  is 
the  bishop  of  the  universal  church ;  yet  it  was 
not  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  but  of  theTyber, 
that  thb  apostle  had  fixed  bis  evertAsting  tbrone: 
and  v^bile  ev^ry  niij  in  the  christian  world  wa8 
blessed  with  a  bishop,  the  netk-opolis  alooe  was 
debolate  and  forlorn.     Since  the  removal  of  the 
holy  see^  the  sacrted  buildings  of  theLateraoand 
the  Vatican,  their  altars  and  their  saints,  were 
left  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  decay;  and  Rome 
)ira8  often  painted  under  the  ittiage  of  a  discon- 
solate matron,   as  if  the  Pandering  husband 
cokiid  be  reclaimekl  by  the  homely  pbrtraitofthe 
age  and  infirmitiei^  of  his  weeping  spouse."'  But 
the  cloud  which  hung  over  the  seven  bills  would 
be  dispelled  by  the  presence  of  their  lawful  80* 
vereign:  eternal  fame,  the  prosperity  of  Rome, 
and  the  peace  of  Italy,  would  be  the  recotnpence 
of  the  pope  who  should  dare  to  embrace  thisge- 
QerouB  resolution.     Of  the  five  whom  Petrarch 
exhorted,  the  threte  first,  Joh;i  the  twenty-second, 
Benedict  the  twelfth,  and  Clement  the  sixth, 
wete  importoned  or  amused  by  the  boldness  of 
the  oMtor;    but  the  memorable  change  which 
has  been  attempted   by  Urban  the  fifth,  ^^ 
finally  accomplished  by  Gregory  the  eleventh. 

Sqaalida  scd  qnoniam  facies,  neglecta  coUtii 
Cmsaries ;  multisqac  malU  l^sata  sciiectus 
Eripuit  Bolitam  effigieiu :  Tetui  accipe  nonrn  j 
Homa  Yocor.  (Carm.  1. 2,  p*  Tt)- 

He  spini  this  allegory  bryond  all  measare  or  prflicnce    The  EpBtlei 
'     to  Urban  V.  iu  prose,  ire  more  simple  alkd  persuioxft  (Seniliito,  I  *"» 
p.  Sii.827,  1.  ix,  epist.  i,  p.  844.854). 
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The  eiecutiou  of  their  design  yr^  opposed  by    c^. 

weighty  aud  almost  insuperable  obstacles.    A ^ 

king  of  France,  who  has  deserved  the  epithet  of 
wise,  w?»s  unwilling  to  release  them  from  a  local 
dependence:  the  cardinals,  for  the  most  parthis 
subjects,  were  attached  to  the  language,  man- 
ners, and  climate,  of  Avignon;  to  their  stately 
palaces;  above  all.  to  the  winea  of  Burgundy 

In  their  eyes.  Italy  was  foreign  or  hostile;  -°d  r^^^ 
they  reluctantly  embarked  at  Marseilles.  »«  if  ^»  ue, 
They  had  been  sold  or  banished  into  the  land  of  Oe-i^^ . 
he'saracens.     Urban  the  fifth  ^^f^^^^'^ 
years  in  thcVatican  with  safety  and  bpnour    his 
sanctity  was  protected  by  a  guard  of  two  thou- 
sand hLe;  and  the  king  of  Cyprus,  the  queen 
of  Naples,  and  the  emperors  of  the  EaBt  and 
West  devoutly  saluted  their  common  father  m 
le  chair  of  St^  Peter.    But  the  joy  of  Petrarch 
and  tbe  Italians  was  soon  turned  into  grief  and 
Indignation.     Some  reasons  of  public  or  private 
moment  his  own  impatience  or  the  prayers  of 
The   cardinals,  recalled  Urban  to  ^r-<-;-d 
the  approaching  election  was  saved  from  the 
tvrannl    patriotism    of   the   Romans       The 
•  Swe«  of  heaven  were  interested  in  their  cause: 
Ketof  Sweden,  a  saint  ^^^J^^^'^^^ 
cnageio  foretold  the  death,  of 

C:' t  e  fift^e  -g-tion  of  Gregory  the- ^ 
eleventh  was  encouraged  by  St.  C-tberine  ofoje,,^. 
eieveuiu  ^^^    ambassa- ^  ..  im. 

Sienna,   the  spouse  oi  y  them- •"«•"• 

dress  of  the  Florentines;  and  the  popes  tnem 
g^lvl   the  great  masters  of  human  creduhty, 
%^:r  to  have  listened  to  these  visionary  fe- 
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CHAP,  males."    Yet  those  celestial   admonitions  were 
J^j^^  supported  by  some  arguments  of  temporal  po- 
licy.    The  residence  of  Avignon  bad  been  invad- 
ed by  hostile  violence:  at  the   head  of  tbirtj 
thousand  robbers,  an  hero  had  extorted  ransom 
and  absolution  from^  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  (he 
sacred  college ;  and  the  maxim  of  the  French 
warriors,  to  s^^are  the  people  and  phinder  the 
churchy  was  a  new  heresy  of  the  most  dangerons 
'   import.*    While  the  pope  was  driven  from  Avig- 
non,  he  was  strenuously  invited  to  Rome.    The 
senate  and  people  acknowledged  him  as  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  laid  at  his  feet  the  keys  of 
the  gates,  the  bridges,  and  the  fortresses ;  of  the 
quarter  at  least  beyond  the  Tyber.'    But  this 
loyal  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  declaratioo, 
that  they  could  no  longer  suffer  the  scandal  and 
calamity  of  his  absence;  and  that  bis  obstinacy 
would  finally  provoke  them  to  revive  and  as.^ert 
the  primitive  right  of  election.     The  abbot  of 
mount  Cassin  had  been  consulted  whether  he 

*  I  have  not  leuure  to  expatiate  on  the  legends  of  St.  Bridget  or 
St.  Catherine,  the  lait  of  which  might  furnith  tome  amniing  slorifs. 
Their  effect  on  the  mind  of  Gregory  XI.  is  attested  by  the  last  M\ma 
words  of  the  dying  pope,  who  admonished  the  assistants,  nt  cuvrrfot 
ab  hominibiis,  sive  Tiris,  sive  mnlieribns,  snb  specie  rrligtonii  loqnni- 
tibvs  visiones  sui  capitis,  quia  per  tales  ipse  sednctas,  Sec  (Baloz.  Sol 
ad  Vit.  Pap.  Avenionensinm,  torn,  i,  p.  122S). 

*  This  predatory  expedition  is  related  by  Froisisard  (Chrojiiquf, 
torn,  i,  p.  2S0),  and  in  the  life  of  da  Gnesctin  (Collection  Genenk  det 
Memoires  Historiqoes,  torn,  iv,  c.  16,  p.  107-1 U).  As  early  at  the 
year  IMl,  the  court  of  Avignon  bad  been  molested  by  similar  f^ 
hooters,  who  afterwards  passed  the  Alps  (Memoires  sor  Petrarqoe^ 
torn,  iii,  p.  663-569). 

^  Flenry  alleges,  ftrom  the  annals  of  Odericns  Raynaldoi,  the  ertfi' 
ml  treaty,  which  was  signed  the  21st  of  December  U76,  between  Qrer 
gory  XI.  aqd  the  flomans  (Hist.  Ecclca.  torn.  xz»  p.  W)» 
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would  accept  the  triple  crown^  from  the  clergy    chap. 
and  people;  *•  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome,'*'  replied 


that  venerable  ecclesiastic,  **  and  my  first  law 
**  is  the  voice  of  my  country."* 

If  superstition  will  interpret  ah  untimely  HU^^'jjJh, 
death  ;^  if  the  merit  of  counsels  be  judged  from  March  17. 
the  event;  the  heavens  may  seem  to  frown  on  a 
measure  of  such  apparent  reason  and  propriety. 
Gregory  the  eleventh  did  not  survive  above  four- 
teen months  his  return  to  the  Vatican;  and  his 
decease  was  followed  by  the  great  schism  of  the 
West,  which  distracted  the  Latin  church  above 
forty  years.  The  sacred  college  was  then  com- 
posed of  twenty-two  cardinals :   six  of  these 

'^  The  first  crown' or  regnum  (Dacange,  Glosl.  Latin,  torn.  ▼,  p.  70S) 
on  the  episcopal  oiitre  of  the  popes,  U  ascribed  to  the  gift  of  Constan* 
tine,  or  Clovis.  The  second  was  added  by  Boni^ce  VIJL,  ai  the  em- 
blem not.  only  of  a  spiritnal,  but  of  a  temporal^  kingdom.  The  three 
states  of  the  chorch  are  represented  by  the  triple  crown,  wliich  was  in* 
trodaced  by  John  XXjk.»  or  Benedict  XII.  (Memoirts  sur  Petrarque, 
torn,  i,  p.  258,  259). 

'  Balnze  (Not.  ad  Pap.  Avenion.  torn,  i,  p.  1194, 1106)  prodacesthe 
original  evidence  which  attests  the  threats  of  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
and  tbe  resignation  of  the  abbot  of  mount  Cassin,  qni  nltro  se  oiferens, 
respondit  se  ci? em  Romauum  etse,  et  illad  veile  quod  ipsi  Tellent. 

*  The  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  and  their  recep- 
tion by  the  people,  are  related  in  the  original  Lives  of  Urban  \,  and 
Gregory  XI.  in  Baliise  (Vit.  Paparam  Avenionensinm,  torn  i,  p.  S6$- 
486)  and  Mnratori  (Script.  Rer.  Italicarom,  tom.  iii,  p.  i,  p.  410.712). 
In  the  disputes  of  the  schism,  every  circumstance  was  severely,  though 
partially  scrutinixed  $  more  etpecially  in  the  great  inquest,  which  de«* 
cided  the  obedience  of  Castile,  and  to  which  Baluse,  in  his  notes,  so 
of\en  and  so  largely  appeals  from  a  MS.  volume  in  the  Harlay  library 
(p.  1281,  &«.) 

'  Can  the  death  of  a  good  man  be  esteemed  a  punishment  by  tliosa 
who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  sonl  f  They  betray  the  instabi« 
lily  of  their  faith.  Yet  at  a  mere  philosopher,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Greeks,  ^  «  diic  fOarif  mm^immu  nn  (Bmnek,  I'octse  Onomici,  p.  9S1). 
Sec  in  Herodotoi  (1.  h  «•  ^^)  ^^  non\  and  pleasing  Uleof  tbe  Argive 
vontha.         ;  ' 
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CHAP,   had  remained  at  Avignon ;  eleven  Frentbraen, 
....^.^.^  one  Spaniard,  and  four  Italians,  entered  the  con- 
Election  of  clave  in  the  usual  form.    Their  choice  was  not 
AprS^Qy^*  yet  limited  to  the  purple;  and  their. unanimons 
votes  acquiesced  in  the  archbishop  of  Bairi,  a 
subject  of  Naples,  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  and 
learning,  vrho  ascended  the  throne  of  St  Peter 
under  the  name  of  Urban  the  sixth.    The  epis- 
tle of  the  sacred  college  affirms  liis  free  and  re- 
gular .election;    vrhich  bad  been  inspired,  as 
.  usual,  by  the  Holy  Ghost:  be  was  adorned,  in* 
vested,  and  croWned,  with  the  customary  rights; 
his  temporal  authority  was  obeyed  at  Rome  and 
Avignon,  and  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy  was 
acknowledged  in  the  Latin  world.     During  se- 
veral weeks,  the  cardinals  attended  their  new 
master  with  the  fairest  professions  of  attachment 
and  loyalty;  till  the  summer  heats  permitted  a 
decent  escape  from  the.  city.     But  as  soon  as 
.   they  were   united  at  Anagni  and  Fundi,  in  a 
place  of  security,  they  cast  aside  the  mask,  ac- 
cused their  own  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  ex- 
communicated the  apostate   and  antichrist   of 
Rome,  and  proceeded  to  a  new  election  of  Robert 
E'ection  of  of  Geneva,  Clement  the  seventh,  whom  tbeyan- 

riemeot  i  i  . 

viL  nounced  to  the  nations  as  the  true  and  rightful 
*^**  ^  vicar  of  Christ  Their  first  choice,  an  involun- 
tary aud  illegal  act,  was  annulled  by  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  menaces  of  the  Romans;  and 
their  complaint  is  justified  by  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  probability  anU  fact.  The  twelve 
French  cardinals,  above  two  thirds  of  the  votes, 
were  masters  of  the  election;  and  what^er 
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might  be  their  provincial  jealousies,  it  caonot   chap. 
,  fairly  be  presumed  that  they  would  have  sacri-  [}^^' 
ficed  their  right  and  interest  to  a  foreiga  candi. 
date,  who  would  never  restore  them  to  their  na- 
tive country.    In  the  various,  and  often  incon- 
sistent^  narratives^"  the  shades  of  popular  vio- 
lence are  more  darkly  or  faintly  coloured,;  bat 
the  licentiousness  of  the  seditious  Romans  was 
inflamed  by  a  sense  of  their^privileges,  and  the 
danger  of  a  second  emigration.     The  conclave 
was  intinaidated  by  the  shouts,  and  encompassed 
by  the  arms,  of  thirty  thousand  rebels ;  the  bells 
of  the  capitol  and  St.  Peter's  rang  an  alarm ; 
''  Death,  or  an  Italian  pope  T  was  the  universal 
cry;  the  same  threat  was  repeated  by  the  twelve 
,  bannerets,  or  chiefs  of  the  quarters,  in  the  form 
of  charitable  ^dvice;  some  preparations  were 
made  for  burning  the  obstinate  cardinals;  and 
had  they  chosen  a  Transalpine  Subject,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  would  never  have  departed  alive 
from  the  Vatican.     The  same  constraint  im- 
posed the  necessity  of  dissembling  in  the  eyes    . 
of  Rome  and  of  the  world:  the  pride  and  cruelty 
of  Urban  presented  a  more  inevitable  dai^er ; 
and  they  soon  discovered  the  features  of  the 
tyrant,  who  could  walk  in  his  garden. and  recite 
his  breviary,  while '  he  heard,  from  an  adjacent 
chamber,  six   cardinals  groaning  on  the  rack. 

*  In  the  first  book  of  the  Histoire  dn  Concile  de  Piae,  M.  Lfiifant 
has  «bridged  and  comf^ared  the  orifinal  narratif et  of  the  adherentt  of 
UilRan  and  Cleihent,  of  the  Italians  add  Cermant,  the  Frendi  and 
Spaniards.  The  latter  appear  to  be  the  most  active  and  loquacious* 
aifd  every  lieict  and  Word  in  the  original  Lites  of  Gregory  XI.  and  Cte* 
mcnt  VII.,  are  supported  in  the  notes  of  their  editor  Balnie. 
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CHAP.  His  inflexible  zeal,  which  loudly  censured  their 
^^^^  luxury  and  Tice,  would  have  attached  ^thern  to 
the  stations  and  duties  of  their  parishes  at  Rome; 
and  had  he  not  fatally  delayed  a  new  promotion, 
the  French  cardinals  would  hate  been  reduced 
to  an  helpless  minority  in  the  sacred  coU^e. 
For  these  reasons,  and  in  the  hope  of  repassing 
the  Alps,  they  rashly  violated  the  peace  and 
unity  of  the  church;  and  the  merits  of  their 
double  choice  are  yet  agitated  in  the  catbolrc 
schools/  The  vanity,  rather  than  the  interest, 
of  the  nation,  determined  the  court  and  clergy 
of  France/  The  states  of  Savoy,  Sicily,  Cy- 
prus, Arragon,  Castile,  Navarre,  and  Scotland, 
were  inclined,  by  their  example  and  authority, 
to  the  obedience  of  Clement  the  seventh,  and, 
after  his  decease,  of  Benedict  the  thirteenth. 
Rome,  and  the  principal  states  of  Italy^  Ger« 
many,  Portugal^  England,'  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  north;  adhered  to  the 
prior  election  of  Urban  the  sixth,  who  was  suc- 

'  The  ordinal  numben  4»f  the  popet  leem  to  decide  the  qaefttioa 
agfuntt  Clement  YII.  and  Benedict  Xltl.,  who  are  boldly  sUfmatiicd 
M  antipopes  by  the  Italians,  while  the  French  are  content  with  aatho- 
ritiet  and  reasons  to  plead  the  caose  of  doobt  and  toleration  (Balas.  in 
Pr9fet.)*  It  is  singnlar,  or  rather  it  is  not  singular,  that  «aints,  ?i> 
•ions,  and  miracles,  should  be  common  to  both  parties. 

'  Balnte  strennoosly  labonn  (Not.  p.  ItTl  12S0)  to  jnstiry  the  poie 
and  pious  motives  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France :  he  refoscd  to  hcsr 
the  argnments  of  Urban;  but  were  not  the  urbanists  eqnaHy  deaf  to 
the  reasons  of  Clement,  he  J 

*  An  epistle,  or  declamation,  in  the  name  of  Edwanl  III.  (Balai. 
▼It  Pap.  Avenion.  tom.  i,  p.  6ftS)  displays  the  leal  of  the  English 
nation  against  the  Clementines.  Nor  was  their  seal  confined  to  words ; 
the  bishop  of  Norwich  led  a  crasade  of  60|000  bigoU  beyond  sea. 
(Hnac*s  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  ft7, 6S). 
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(deeded  by  Boniface  the  ninth,  Innocent  the  se«  chaf. 

Venth,  and  Gregory  the  twelfth.  \^ 

From  the  banks  of  the  Tyber  and  the  Rh6ne,  Great 
the  hostile  pontiffs  encountered  each  other  with  the  w<»t, 
the  pen  and  the  sword:  the  civil  and  ccclesias-  tiwl*'^*' 
tical  order  of  society  was  disturbed ;  and  the 
Romans  had  their  full  share  of  the  mischiefs  of 
which  they  may  be  arraigned  as  the  primary  au- 
thors/   They  had  vainly  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  seat  of  the  eccle- 
siastical monarchy,  and  of  relieving  their  po« 
verty  with  the  tributes  and  offerings  of  the  na» 
tioDb;  but  the  separation  of  France  and  Spain  ^^^'^^^ 
diverted  the  stream  of  lucrative  devotion ;  nor 
could  the  loss  be  compensated  by  the  two  jubi- 
lees which  were  crowded  iuto  the  space  of  ten 
years.      By  the  avocations  of  the  schism,  by 
foreign  arms  and  popular  tumults.  Urban  the 
sixth,  and  his  three  successors,  were  often  com- 
pelled to  interrupt  their  residence  in  the  Va- 
tican.    Tlie  Colonna  and  Ursini  still  exercised 
their  deadly  feuds:  the  bannerets  of  Rome  as- 
serted and  abused  the  privileges  of  a  republic ; 
the  vicars  of  Christ,  who  had  levied  a  military 
force,  chastised  their  rebellion  with  the  gibbet, 
the  sword,  and  the,  dagger;  and  in  a  friendly 
conference,  eleven  deputies  of  the  people  were 
perfidiously  murdered  and  cast  into  the  street. 
Since  the  invasion  of  Robert  the  Norman,  the 
Romans  had  pursued  their  domestic  quarrels  ' 

*  Bcudeft  the  geoer*l  bittoriant,  the  Diaries  of  Delphinos  Ociitiiis,  ' 
Peter  Antoniut,  and  Stephen  Infeisun,  in  the  ^eat  CoUection  of  Mb* 
ratoriy  represent  the  state  and  misfortanes  of  Rome* 
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CHAP,  without  the  dang^erous  interpositioa  of  a  stran- 
J'^^j^J^  ger.  But,  in  the  disorders  of  the  schism,  an 
aspiring  neighbour,  Ladislaus,  king  of  Napleti, 
alternately  supported  and  betrayed  the  pope  and 
the  people:  by  the  former  he  was  declared  gon- 
fdlonier^  or  general,  of  the  church,  while  the  lat- 
ter submitted  to  bis  choice  the  noniinatiOD  of 
their  magistrates.  Besieging  Rome  by  laud  and 
water,  he  thrice  entered  the  gates  as  a  barbarian 
conqueror;  profaned  the  altars,  violated  the 
Tirgins,  pillaged  the  merchants,  performed  his 
devotions  at  St.  Peter's,  and  left  a  garrison  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  His  arms  were  some- 
times unfortunate,  and  to  a  delay  of  three  days 
be  was  indebted  for  his  life  and  crown;  bat 
Ladislaus  triumphed  in  his  turn,  and  it  was 
only  his  premature  .death  that  could  save  the 
metropolis  and  the  ecclesiastical  state  from 
the  ambitious  conqueror,  who  had  assumed 
the  title,  or  at  least  the  powers,  of  kiog^  of 
Rome.^ 
Nfgocia.       I  have  not  undertaken  the  ecclesiastical  his- 

tiona  for  -.»•••  -rfc 

i>eacc  and  tory  of  the  schism ;  but  Rome,  tlie  object  of 
A"D."is92.  these  last  chapters,  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
^^^'^'        disputed  succession  of  her  sovereigns.   The  first 
counsels  for  the  peace  and  union  of-  Christen- 
dom arose  from  the  university  of  Paris,  from  the 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,   whose  doctors  were 

*  It  it  lopposed  by  Giaonone  (toao.  iii,  p.  202)  \\^X  he  styled  him. 
tetf  Rpx  Komae,  a  title  nnkDowo  to  the  world  siore  the  expulsion  of 
Tarqiiin.  But  a  nearer  Uuped ion  hat  jottified  the  reading  of  Rex 
Ramae,  of  Rama,  an  pbKure  kiDgdom  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary. 
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esteemed,^  at  least  iu  the  Gallican  church,  as  chap. 
the  most  consuiumate  masters  of  theological  ^^]'J^^l^ 
science/  Prudently  waving  all  invidious  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  and  merits  of  the  dispute, 
they  proposed,  as  an  healing  measure,  that  the 
tv\ro  pretenders  of  Rome  and. Avignon  should 
abdicate  at  the  same  time,  after  qualifying  the 
cardinals  of  the  adverse  factions  to  join  in  a  le- 
gitimate election;  and  that  the  nations  should 
substract*  their  obedience,  if  either  of  the  com-^ 
petitors  preferred  his  own  interest  to  that  of  the 
public.  At  each  vacancy,  these  physicians  of 
the  church  deprecated  the  mischiefs  of  an  hasty 
choice;  but  the  policy  of  the  conclave  and  the 
ambition  of  its  members  were  deaf  to  reason  and 
entreaties;  and  whatsoever  promises. were  made, 
the  pope  could  never  be  bound  by  the  oaths  of 
the  cardinal.  During  fifteen  years,  the  pacific 
designs  of  the  university  were  eluded  by  the 
arts  of  the  rival  pontiffs,  the  scruples  or  pas- 
sions of  their  adherents,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  French  factions,  that  ruled  the  insanity  of 
Charles  the  sixth.  At  length  a  vigorous  reso- 
lution was  embraced  ;  and  a  solemn  embassy, 
of  the  titular  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  two  arch- 

*  The  leading  and  decisive  part  which  France  a»inttted  in  the  sebifm, 
is  stated  by  Peter  do  Puis  in  a  separate  Hi^ory,  extracted  from  an- 
thentic  records,  and  inserted  in  the  sevrplii  vohiine  of  the  last  and  bt^st 
edition  of  his  friend  Tbtianns  (p.  xi,  p.  110-184). 

*  Of  thii  measure,  John  Gerson,  a  stout  doctor,  was  the  author  or 
tlie  champion,  llie  proceedings  <«f  the  uuirersity  of  Paris  and  the 
Gatlfcan  church  were  often  prompted  by  his  advice,  and  are  copiously 
displayed  in  bis  theological  writings,  of  which  Le  CUre  (Blbliotbeque 
Choisie,  torn,  x,  p.  1-78)  bas  given  a  valuable  extract  John  Get  son 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  councils  6f  Pisa  ^  Constance, 


I 
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CHAP,   bisliops,  five  biftbop^,  five  abbots/tbree  knigbts, 
,^  and  twenty  doctors,  was  sent  to  the  coarts  of 
Avignon  and  Iloroe,  to  require,  in  the  name  of 
the  church  and  king,  the  abdication  of  the  two 
pretenders,  of  Peter  de  Luna,  who  styled  him- 
self Benedict  the  thirteenth,  and  of  Angelo  Cor- 
rario,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Grt^ory  the 
twelfth.     For  the  ancient  honour  of  Roaie,  and 
the  success  of  their  commission,  the  ambassa- 
dors Bohcited    a  conference   with   the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  whom   they  gratified   by  a 
positive  declaration,  that  the  most  christian  king 
did  not  entertain  a  wish  of  transporting  the  ho?y 
see  from  the  Vatican,  which  he  considered  as 
the  genuine  and  proper  seat  of  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter.  In  the  name  of  the  senate  and  people, 
an  eloquent  Roman  asserted  their  desire  to  co- 
operate in  the  union  of  the  church,  deplored  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  calamities  of  the  long 
schism,  and  requested  the  protection  of  France 
against  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Naples.     The 
answers  of  Benedict  and   Gregory  were  alike 
edifying  and  alike  deceitful ;  and,  in  evading  the 
demand  of  their  abdication,  the  two  rivals  were 
animated  by  a  common  spirit. .  They  agreed  on 
the  necessity  of  a  previous  interview,  but  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  manner,  could  never  be 
ascertained  by  mutual  consent.     ''  If  the  ooc 
"  advances,"  says  a  servant  of  Gregory,  "  the 
"  other  retreats ;   the  one  appears  an    animal 
•*  fearful  of  the  land,  the  other  a  creature  appre- 
••  hensive  of  the  water.     And  thus,  for  a  short 
^*  remnant  of  lif^p  and  power,  will  these  aged 
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''  priests  endanger  the  peace  and  salvation  of  chap. 
"  the  christian  world."*  ^^^^.\.^ 

The  christian  world  was  at  length  provoked  covueU  of 
by  their  obstinacy  and  fraud:  they  were  desert-  J^^^Imoo. 
ed  by  their  cardinals^  who  embraced  each  other 
as  friends  and  colleagues ;  and  theif  revolt  was 
supported  by  a  numerous  assembly  of  prelates 
and   ambassadors.      With   equal    justice,   the 
council  of  Pisa  deposed  the  popes  of  Rome  and 
Avignon;  the  conclave  was  unanimous  in  the 
choice  of  Alexander  the  fifth,  and  his  vacant 
seat  was  soon  filled  by  a  similar  election  of  John 
the  twenty-third,  the  most  profligate  of  man^ 
kind.     But  instead  ofextinguishing  the  schism, 
the  rashness  of  the  French  and  Italians  had 
given  a  third  pretender  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 
Such  new  claims  of  the  synod  and  conclave 
vvere  disputed :  three  kings,  of  Germany,  Hun. 
gary,  and  Naples,  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gre- 
gory the  twelfth;  and  Benedict  the  thirteenth, 
himself  a  Spaniard,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
devotion  and  patriotism  of  that  powerful  na- 
tion.   The  rash  proceedings  of  Pisa  were  cor-  Coimcu  of 
recced  by  the  council  of  Constance;  the  empe-^^'JJJJ 
rot  Sigismond  acted  a  conspicuous  part  as  the  ^^^®* 
advocate  or  protector  of  the  catholic  church ; 
and  the  number  and  weight  of  civil  and  eccle- 

*  Leonardns  Bniniii  Aretiont,  ODe  of  the  revivcn  of  cltMic  leahiinit 
in  Itidy,  who,  afl«r  fterviDg  many  yean  at  itcrctary  in  the  Soman 
court,  retired  to  the  bonoorabte  office  of  chancellor  of  the  republie 
of  Florence  (Fabric.  Bibliot.  medii  iEri,  torn,  i,  p.  290)..  Lenfant  has 
given  the  vciviou  of  this  corioun  epiatlc  (CoBcile  de  Pifc,  torn,  i,  p. 
192-195). 

VOL.  xn.  b  h 
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CHAP,  siastical  members  might  seem  to  constitute  ilie 
^^""^^^  states-general  of  Europe.     Of  the  three  popes, 
John  the  twenty-third  was  the  first  yictio];  he 
fled,  and  was  brought  back  a  prisoner:  the  most 
scandalous  charges  were  suppressed ;  the  ricar 
of  Christ  was  only  accused  of  piracy,  murder, 
rape,  sodomy,  and  incest;  and  after  subscribing 
his  own  condemnation,  be  expiated  in  prison 
the  imprudence  of  trusting  his  person  to  a  free 
city  beyond  the  Alps.     Gregory  the  twelfth, 
whose  obedience  was  reduced  to  the  narrow 
precincts  of  Rimini,  descended  with  more  ho- 
nour from  the  throne,  and  his  ambassador  con- 
vened the  session,  in  which  he  renounced  the 
title  and  authority  of  lawful  pope.      To  van- 
quish the  obstinacy  of  Benedict  the  thirteenth, 
or  his  adherents,  the  emperor  in  person  under- 
took a  journey  from  Constance  to  Perpignan. 
The'  kings  of  Castille,  Arragon,  Navarre,  and 
Scotland,    obtained    an  equal  and  honourable 
treaty*  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Spaniards, 
Benedict  was  deposed. by  the  council;  but  the 
harmless  old  man  was  left  in  a  solitary  castle  to 
excommunicate  twice  each  day  the  rebel  king- 
doms which  had  deserted  his  cause.    After  thus 
eradicating  the  remains  of  the  schism,  the  synod 
of  Constance  proceeded,  with  slow  and  cautious 
steps,  to  elect  the  sovereign  of  Rome  and  the 
head  of  the  church.     On  this  momentous  oc- 
casion, the   college  of  twenty-three  cardinals 
was  fortified  with  thirty  deputies;  six  of  whom 
were  chosen  in  each  of  the  five  great  nations 
of  Christendom,  the  Italian,  the  German,  Ae 
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French»  the  Spanish,  and  the  English:^  the  in-   chap. 
terference  of  strangers  was   softened  by  their  ^^^^^' 
generous  preference  of  an  Italian  and  a  Roman ;  j^^^^y^^^  ^f 
and  the  hereditary,  as  well  as  personal,  merit  Martin  v. 
of  Otho  Colonna  recommended  him  to  the  con- 
clave.    Rome  accepted  with  joy  and  obedience 
the  noblest  of  her  sons,  the  ecclesiastical  state 
was  defended  by  his  powerful  family,  and  tlie 
elevation  of  Martin  the  fifth  is  the  era  of  the  re^ 
storation  and  establishment  of  the  popes  in  the    ^ 
Vatican.* 

'  I  cannot  overlook  this  great  national  canse,  which  waiyigor- 
ottfely  inaintaim^d  by  the  English  ambaMadors  against  those  of  Trance. 
The  lattei;  contended,  that  Christendom  was  essentially  distriboted 
into  the  four  great  nations  and  votes,  of  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain ;  and  that  the  lesser  kingdoms  (snch  as  l^ngtand,  Den* 
mark,  Portugal,  ^c.)  were  comprehended  under  one  or  oth^r  of  these 
great  divisiowi.  Tlie  English  asserted,  that  the  British  islands,  of 
which  they  were  the  head,  should  be  considered  as  a  fifth  and  co-ordt« 
nate  nation,  with  an  equal  vote ;  and  every  argument  of  truth  or 
fable  was  introdnced  to  exalt  tlie  dignity  of  their  country.  Including 
EnglMd,  Scotland,  Wales,  the  four  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  and  tbe 
Orknief,  the  Srilisb  islands  are  decorated  with  eight  royal  crownA, 
and  discriminate  d  by  four  or  five  langnages,  English,  Welsh,  Cori>isb, 
Scotch,  Irish,  &c.  The  greater  island  from  north  to  sooth  measures 
800  niilcy,  or  40  4ays  jonmey ;  and  England,  alone  contains  32  conn* 
ties,  and  62,000  parish  churches  (a  bold  account !),  besides  catheditils, 
colleges,  priories,  and  hospitals.  They  celebrate  the  mission  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  tlie  birth  of  Constantino,  and  the  legantine 
powers  of  the  two  primates  without  forgetting  the  testimony  of  Bar* 
tiiolemy  de  Glanville  (▲.  d.  1360),  who  reckons  only  four  chriitlan 
kingdoms,  1.  of  Rome,  2.  of  Constantinople,*  S.  of  Ireland,  which 
bad  been  transferred  to  the  English  monarchs,  and,  4.  of  Spain.  Our 
cuontrymen  prevailed  In  the  council,  but  the  victories  of  Henry  Y. 
added  much  weight  to  their  arguments.  The  advene  pleadings  were 
found  at  Constance  by  Sir  Robert^ingfield,  ambassador  from  Henry  ' 
VIII.  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  by  him  printed  in  i:>17  at 
Lou  vain.  From  a  Leipsic  MS.  they  are  more  correctly  published  in 
the  coUectiom  of  You  der  Herdt,  tom.  v. ;  but  I  have  only  seen  Leo» 
fant's  abatract  of  tbcM  acts  (Concile  de  Constance,  tom.  ii,  p.  447» 
4S1,  Uc.) 

'  The  historie^of  the  three  tnceesiive  councils,  Pisa,  Constance,  I 
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CHAP.       The   royal  prerogative    of    coining  mooef, 

.,,, ,  which  had  been  exercised  near  three  hundred 

MartiD  V.  years  by  the  senate,  ytZA  first  resumed  hy  iMar- 
^*  "*■  *^'^-  tin  the  fifth/  and  his  image  and  superscription 
introduce  the  series  of  the  papal  medals.   Of 
Eoceniiu    |^*^   ^^^  immediate   successors,  Bugenius  tbe 
A.  D.  1431.  fourth  was  the  last  pope  expelled  by  the  to- 
Kichoiwv.mults  of  the  Roman  people/  and  Nicholas  tbe 
'  fifth,  the  last  who  was  importuned  by  the  pre- 
LtttrcToitsence  of  a  Roman  enperor/     I.  The  conflict 
A-D.^UM,  of  Eugenius  vrtth  the  fathers  of  Basil,  and  (he 
Octo^^.  weight  or  apprehension  of  a  new  excise,  em- 
boldened and  provoked  the  Romans  to  usurp 
the  temporal  government  of  the  city.   They 
rose  in  arms,  selected  seven  governors  of  the  re- 
public, and  a  constable  of  the  capitol;  impri- 
soned the  pope's  nephew ;  besieged  his  person 

and  Basil,  have  been  writtrn  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  caodotr,  is- 
doslry,  and  elegance,  by  a  proteataat  miniater,  M.  LeDfanti  vfao  n- 
tired  I'rom  France  to  Berlin.  They  form  fix  voloaies  in  qatrto; 
and  ai  Basil  if  tbe  wont,  so  Conatancc  it  the  bctt^  part  of  i^  col- 
lection. 

*  See  tbe  twenty-seTcnth  diMertation  of  the  ABtiqnitiei  of  Hon- 
tori,  and  tbe  fint  Instruction  of  the  Science  det  MedaiUet  of  \^  1*^ 
Jonbert  and  tbe  Baron  de  la  Bastie.  The  Metallic  history  of  Martio 
V.  and  his  successors,  has  been  composed  by  two  monks,  Moulioeti 
Frenchman,  and  Bonaai  an  lulian :  but  I  understand,  that  tbe  fint 
part  of  the  series  is  restored  from  more  recent  coins. 

'  Besides  the  Lives  of  Eugenius  IV.  (Remm.  lUtic  ton  iii,  P>t 
p.  809,  and  lorn,  kxv,  p.  266),  tbe  Diaries  of  Paul  Petroni  snd  Stephrt 
luftssiira  are  the  best  original  evidence  for  the  revoU  iii  ^^  *»■"" 
against  £ugenius  IV.  The  former,  who  lived  at  the  time,  sad  on  tlie 
spot,  speaks  tbe  language  of  a  citizrn,  equally  afraid  of  pri^^^'X*" 
popular  tyranny 

*  The  coronation  of  Frederic  III.  in  described  by  Lcn^^  (^^* 
de  Basle,  torn  li,  p.  S76>*i88),  from  £neas  Sylvias,  a  spectttof  «• 
nrtor  in  that  splendid  scene. 
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in  the  palace;  and  shot  vollies  of  arrows  into    chap. 
his  bark  as  he  escaped  down  the  Tyber  in  the  J^^^^^ 
habit  of  a  monk.     But  he  still  possessed  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo  a  faithful  garrison,,  and.  a 
train  of  artillery;    their  batteries   incessantly 
thundered  on  the  city,  and  a  bullet  more  dex- 
trously  pointed  broke  down  the  barricade  of  the 
bridge,  and  scattered  with  a  single  shot  the 
heroes  of  the  republic.     Their  constancy  was 
exhausted  by  a  rebellion  of  five  months.     Uil* 
der  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghibeline  nobles,  the 
wisest  patriots  regretted  the'  dominion  of  the 
church;  and  their  repentance  was  unanimous 
and  effectual.    The  troops  of  St.  Peter  again 
occupied  the  capitol;  the  magistrates  departed 
to  their  homes;  the  most  guilty  were  executed 
or  exiled ;  and  the  legate,  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  was  sa- 
luted as  the  father  of  the  city.     The  synods  of 
Ferrara  and  Florence,  the  fear  or  resentment  of 
Eugenius,  prolonged  his  absence:  he  was  re- 
ceived by  a  submissive  people;  but  the  pontiff 
understood  from  the  acclamations  of  his  trium-^ 
phal  entry,  that  to  secure  their  loyalty  and  his 
own  repose,  he  must  grant  without  delay  the 
abolition  of  the  odious  excise.     IL  Rome  was 
restored,  adorned,  and  enlightened,  by  the  peace- 
ful reign  of  Nicholas  the  fifth.     In  the  midst  of  naUanafii 
these  laudable  occupations,  the  pope  was  alarm- ^^JJ^^ 
t  (I  l»y  the  approach  of  Frederic  the  third  of  Aus-  g^^ierfc 
iriii;  tliough  his  fears  could  not  be  justified  by  a.d.  hss, 
the  character  or  the  power  of  the  imperial  can-    *'    **• 
didate^    After  drawing  his  military  force  to  th« 
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CHAP,  metropolis,  and  imposing  the  best  socurhy  of 
f^^^J^^  oaths*  and  treaties,  Nicholas  received  with  a 
smiling;  couittenance  the  faithful  advocate  and 
vassal  of  the  church.  So  tame  tvere  the  times, 
so  feehle  was  the  Austrian,  tliat  the  pomp  of  his 
coronation  was  accomplished  viith  order  and 
Iiarmony:  but  the  superfluous  honour,  was  so 
disgraceful  to  an  independent  nation,  that  his 
successors  have  excused  themselves  from  the 
toilsome  pilgriniage  to  the  Vatican;  and  rest 
their  imperial  title  ou  the  choice  of  tUe  electors 
of  Germany. 

A  citizen  has  remarked,  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure, that  the  king  of  the  Komans,  after  passiag 
ivith  a  slight  salute  the  cardinals  and  {^elates 
who  met  him  at  the  gate,  distinguished  tliectress 
and  person  of  the  senator  of  Rome;  and  in  this 
last  farewell,  the  pageants  of  the  empire  and  tlie 
republic  were  clasped  in  a  friendly  embrace'* 
According  to  the  laws  of  Rome,"  her  first  ma- 
gistrate was  required  to  be  a  doctor  of  laws,  an 


Tht  tta. 

tutes  and 
ICOfern. 
nM>nt  of 
Home. 


The  oath  of  fidelity  impoied  on  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  ii  record- 
ed and  lanetiiied  In  the  Clenentinei  (1.  ii,  fit.  ix);  and  iEneaa  Sjl- 
viat,  who  objects  to  this  new  demands  coald  not  foresee,  that  io  m  few 
yean  he  thould  ascend  the  throne,  and  imbibe  the  maxims,  of  Booi- 
faoeVUI. 

*  Lo  senatorc  <ti  Roma,  Yettito  di  brocarto  con  qAella  bei«Cta,  e 
con  quelle  maniche,  et  omamenti  di  pelle,  co'  quail  Ta  alle  l«stc  di 
Testacclo  e  Nagone,  might  escape  the  eye  of  .£ncas  SylTios,  bat  be 
is  viewed  with  admiration  and  complae^Bcy  by  the  Roibmi  dtiscn 
(Diario  di  S.tephano  Infessura,  p.  IISS). 

■  See  in  the  statntcs  of  Rome,  the  acMfor  and  tkne  jwigtt  <!•  i>  e.  S- 
14),  the  cauertMUfn  (1.  i,  c.  16, 16, 17,  1.  iii,  c  4),  the  etfonari  (!•  i*  e. 
IS,  1.  Ui,  c.  8),  the  uerH  cmuU  (I.  iii,  c.  2),  the  tommtm  mtmeU  (1-  lUt 
c.  S).  The  tiUe  of  /mdf,  d^/la«Mf ,  meU  sf  tuiUmM,  4^.  la  spread  tlwonf  k 
many  a  chapter  (c  14-40)  of  the  Second  book. 
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'ulien,  of  a  place  at  least  forty  miles  from  the  chap. 
city;  with  whose  inhabitants  he'  must  not  be    ^*^ 
connected  in  the  third  canonical  degree  of  blood 
or  alliance.     The  election  was  annual :  a  severe 
scrutiny  was  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  the 
departing  senator;  nor  could  he  be  recalled  to 
the  same  office  till  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years.    A  liberal  salary  of  three  thousand  flo- 
rins was  assigned  for  his  ejcpence  and  reward ; 
and  his  public  appearance  represented  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  republic.     His  robes  were  of  gold . 
brocade  or  crimson  velvety  or  in  the  summer 
season  of  a  lighter  silk;  he  ,bore  in  his  hand  an 
ivory  sceptre;  the  sound  of  trumpets  announced 
his  approach;  and  his  solemn  steps  vrere  pre- 
ceded at  least  by  four  lictors  or  attendants, 
"whose  red  wands  were  enveloped  with  bands  or 
streamers  of  the  golden  colour  or  livery  of  the 
city.     His  oath  in  the  capitol  proclaims  his  right 
and  duty,  to  observe  and  assert  the  laws,  to 
control  the  proud,  to  protect  the  poor,  and  to 
exercise  justice  and  mercy  within  the  extent  of 
his  jurisdiction.     In  these  useful  functions  he 
'  was  assisted  by  three  learned  strangers,  the 
two  coUaierdU,  and  the  judge  of  criminal  ap* 
peals:  their  frequent  \f\2\»  of  robberies,  rapes, 
and  murders,  are  attested  by  the  laws;  and  the 
weakness  of  these  laws  connives  at  the  licenti* 
ousness  of  private  feuds  and  armed  associations 
fior  mutual  defence.    But  the  senator  was  con- 
fined, to  the  administration  of  justice:  the  capi- 
tol, the  treasury,  and  the  government  of  the  city 
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CHAP,  and  its  territory  if  ere  entrusted  to  the  three  cam- 
servators.  who  were  chans^ed  four  times  in  each 
year:  the  militia  of  the  thirteen  regions  assem^ 
bled  under  the  bauners  of  their  respective  chiefs, 
or  caporiottif  and  the  first  of  these  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  prtVir. 
The  popular  legislature  consisted  of  the  secret 
and  the  common  councils  of  the  Romans.     The 
former  was  composed  of  the  magistrates  and 
their  immediate  predecessors^  with  some  fiscal 
and  legal  officers,  and  three  classes  of  thirteen^ 
twenty-six,  and  forty  counsellors,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons.    In  the  common  council  all  male  citi- 
zens had  a  right  to  vote;  and  the  value  of  their 
privilege  was  enhanced  by  the  care  with  which 
any  foreigners. were  prevented  from  usurping  the 
title  and  character  of  Romans.     The  tumult  of 
a  democracjr  was  checked  by  wise  and  jealous 
precautions:  except  the  magistrates,  none  could 
propose  a  question;   none  were  permitted  to 
speak,  except  from  an  open  pulpit  or  tribunal ; 
all  disorderly   acclamations  were  suppressed; 
the  sense  of  the  majority'  was  decided    by  a 
secret  ballot;  and  their  decrees  were  promol* 
gated  in  the  venerable  name  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate and  people.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  as- 
sign a  period  in  which  this  theory  of  govern^* 
ment  has  been  reduced  to  accurate  and  con- 
stant practice,  since  the  establishment  of  order 
has  been  gradually  connected  with  the  decay  of 
liberty.     But  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hiin* 
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dred  and  eighty,  the  ancient  statutes  were  col*  chap. 
lected^  methodised  in  three  books,  and  adapted  ^^'^^J^;^ 
to  present  use,  under  the  pontificate,  and  with 
the  ajpprobation,  of  Gregory  the  thirteenth:'' 
this  civil  and  criminal  code  is  the  modern  law 
of  the  city;  and,  if  the  popular  assemblies  have 
been  abolished,  a  foreign  senator,  with  the  three 
conservators,  .still  resides  in  the  palace  of  the 
capitol.**  "  The  policy  of  the  Caesars  has  been  rer 
peated  by  the  popes;  and  the  bishop  of  Rome 
affected  to  maintain  the  form  of  a  republic, while 
he  reigned  with  the  absolute  powers  of  a  tem« 
poral,  as  well  as  spiritual,  monarch. 

It  is  an  obvious  truth,  that  the  times  must  coMpimcy 
be  suited  to  extraordinary  characters,  and  that  ^^  p*^745aj 
the  genius  of  Cromwell  or  Retz  might  now  ex-  "^""""'y  ^* 
pire  in  obscurity.     The  political  enthusiasm  of 
Rien^i  had  exalted  him  to  a  throne;  the  same 
enthusiasm,  in  the  next  century,  conducted  his 
imitator  to  the  gallows.    The  birth  of  Stephen 
Porcaro  was  noble,  his  reputation  spotless;  his 
tongue  was  armed  with  eloquence^  his  mind  was 
enlightened  with  learning;  and  he  aspired,  be< 
yond  the  aim  of  vulgar  ambition,  to  free^  hia 

Mux.  a  SeniM  PcpukquM  Ram.  rtformata  d  tdittu  Rma^  1680,  iti/oiio. 
The  obfolcte,  repagnant  ttttntet  of  antiquity  were  confoonded  in  !!▼€ 
booki,  and  Lacai  Paetos,  a  lawyer  and  antiquarian,  was  appointed  to 
act  as  the  modern  Tribonian.  Yet  I  regret  the  old  code,  with  the 
ragged  cruit  of  freedom  and  barbaritm. 

P  In  my  time  (1766),  and  in  M.  Orotlcy*s  (ObserTations  inr  l*Ita1ie, 
torn,  iip  p.  S61),  the  senator  of  Rome  wai  M.  Biclke,  a  noble  Swede, 
and  a  proselyte  to  the  catholic  faith.  The  pope's  right  to  appoint  the 
tenaftor  and  the  conservator  is  implied,  rather  than  affirmed^  hi  tha 
statutes. 
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CHAP,  country,  and.  immortalize  his  name.    The  do- 
^^^^y  minioo  of  priests  is  roost  odious  to  a  liberal 
''*"  spirit:  every  scruple  was  removed  by  the  recoit 
knowledge  of  the  fable  and  forgery  of  Constat 
tine's  donatiqn;  Petrarch  was  now  the  oracle  of 
:  the  Italians;  {^nd  aa  often  as  Porcaro  revoked 
yth^  ode  which  describes  the  patriot  and  hero  of 
Home,  he  applied  to  himself  the  visions  of  the 
prophetic  bard.    His  first  trial  of  the  popular 
feelings  was  at  the  funeral  of  Eugeoius  the 
fourth;  in  ao  elaborate  speech  he  called  the 
Romans  to  liberty  and  arms;  and  they  listened 
with  apparent  pleasure,  till  Porcaro  was  inter- 
mpted  and  answered  by  a  grave  advocate,  who 
pleaded  for  the  church  and  state.    By  everj 
law  the  seditious  orator  was  guilty  of  treason; 
but  the  benevolence  of  the  new  pontiff,  vrho  view- 
ed his  character  with  pity  and  esteem,  attempted 
by  an  honourable  office  to  convert  the  patriot 
into  a  friend.    The  inflexible  Roman  returned 
from  Anagni  with  an  increase  of  reputation  and 
^     zeal;  and,  on  the  first  opportunity}. the  games  of 
the  place  Nayona,  he  tried  to  inflame  the  casual 
dispute  of  some  boys  and  meebanics  into  a  ge- 
neral rising  of  the  people.     Yet  the   humane 
Nicholas  was  still  averse  to  accept  the  forfeit  of 
his  life;  and  the  traitor  was  removed  from  the 
scene  of  temptation  to  Bologna,  with  a  liberal 
allowance  for  his  support,  and  the  easy  obliga- 
tion of  presenting  himself  each  day  before  the 
governor,  of  the  city.    But  Porcaro  had  learned 
from  the  younger  Brutus,  that  with  tyrants  no 
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faith  or  gratitude  should  be  observed;  the  exile  vmav. 
declaimed  against  the  arbitrary  seoteoce;  a^^^^^J^^ 
I)art}'  and  a  conspiracy  were  gradaaily  formed ; 
his  nephew,  a  daring  youth,  assembled  a  band 
of  volunteers;  and  on  the  appointed  evening  a 
feast  was  prepared  at  his  house  for  the  friends 
of  the  republic*  Their  leader,  who  had  escfl^ied 
from  Bologna,  appeared  among  them  in  a  robe 
of  purple  and  gold :  his  voice,  his. countenance, 
his  gestures,  bespoke  the  man  who  had  devoted 
his  life  or  death  to  the  glorious  cause.  In  a 
studied  oration^  he  expatiated  on  the  motives 
and  the  means  of  their  enterprise:  the  name  and 
liberties  of  Rome;  the  sloth  and  pride  of  their* 
ecclesiastical  tyrants;  the  active  or  passive  con- 
sent of  their  fellow-citizens;  three  hundred  sol- 
diers and  four  hundred  exiles,  long  exercised  in 
arms  or  in  wrongs;  the  licenee  of  revep^e  to 
edge  their  swords,  and  a  million  of  ducats  to  re- 
ward their  victory.  It  would  be  easy  (he  said), 
on  the  next  day,  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany^  to 
seize  the  pope  and  his  cardinals,  before  the 
doors,  or  at  the  altar,  of  St.  Peter's;  to  lead 
them  in  chains  under  the  walls  of  St.  Angelo; 
to  extort  by  the  threat  of  their  instant  death  a 
surrender  of  the  castle;  to  ascend  the  vacant  ca- 
pitol ;  to  ring  the  alarm-bell ;  and  to  restore  io 
a  popular  assembly  the  ancient  republic  of 
Rome.  While*  he  triumphed,  he  was  already 
betraye<l.  The  senator,  with  a  strong  guard, 
invested  the  house:  the  nephew  of  Porcaro  CJJt 
his  way  through  the  crowd;  butthetinfortnnaie 
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CHAP.   Stephen  was  drawa  from  a  chest,  lamenting  that 
^^^...  his  enemies  had  anticipated  by  three  hours  the 
execution  of  his  design.    After  such  manifest 
and  repeated  guilt,  even  the  mercy  of  Nicholas 
was  silent     Porcaro,  and  nine  of  his  accom- 
plices, were  hanged,  without  the  benefit  af  the 
iiacraments;  and  amidst  the  fears  and  invectives 
of  the  papal  court,  the  Romans  pitied,  and  aU 
most  applauded,  these  martyrs  of  their  country/ 
But  their  applause  was  mute,  their  pity  ineflec- 
tual,  their  liberty  for  ever  extinct;  and,  if  they 
have  since  risen  in  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  or  a 
scarcity  of  bread,  such  accidental  tumults  may 
be  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  abject  ser- 
'viiude. 
L"*o^f*thc      ^"^  *'*^  independence  of  the  nobles,  vrhich  was 
noiiic»of   fomented  by  discord,  survived  the  freedom  of 
'  the  commons,  which  must  be  founded  in  union. 
A  privilege  of  rapine  and  oppression  was  long 
maintained  by  the  barons  of  Rome;  their  houses 
were  a  fortress  and  a  sanctuary;  and  the  fero- 
cious train  of  banditti  and  criminals  whom  they 
protected  from  the  law,  repaid  the  hospitality 
with  the  service  of  their  swords  and  daggers. 
The   private  interest  of  the  pontiffs,  or   their 

>  ^  Besides  the  carious  though  coDbise  namtive  of  Machiavel  (Isto> 
ria  Floreoiina,  U  ▼■»  Opere,  torn,  i,  p.  210,  211,  edit.  Loodra,  1747,  in 
4lo)y  the  Porcarian  conspiracy  is  related  in  the  Diary  of  Steplieu  In- 
fessnra  (Rer,  Ital.  torn.'  iii^  p.  ii,  p  1134,  USA),  and  in  a  separate  tract 
by  Leo  Babtista  Alberti  (Rer.  Ital.  tom.  xxt,  p.  600-614),  It  is 
aninslng  to  compare  the  style  and  sentiments  of  tl>e  conrticr  and 
citisen.  Farinas  proferto  quo  •  •  •  •  neqne  pericnio  horribilius,  neque 
andaci4  detesiabilius,  neqoe  trrudelitate  tetrias,  a  qiioqnani  pcrdici^ 
sinio  nspiam  ezcogitatnin  sit  •  •  •  •  Perdette  la  vita  quell*  haoino  da 
hcae,  c  amatorc  dcllo  bene  et  liberti  di  Robul 
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nephews,  sometimes  involved  them  in  these  do*^  chap. 
mestic  feuds.  Under  the  reign  of  Sixtus  the  ^^^' 
fourth,  Rome  was  distracted  by  the  battles  and 
sieges  of  the  rival  houses;'  after  the  conflagra- 
tion of  his  palace,  the  protonotary  Colonna  was 
tortured  and  beheaded;  and  Savelli,  his  cap- 
tive friend,  was  murdered  on  the  spot,  for  re- 
fusing to  join  in  the  acclamations  of  the  victori- 
ous Ursini.'  But  the  popes  no  longer  trembled 
in  the  Vatican:  they  had  strength  to  command, 
if  they  had  resolution  to  claim,  the  obedience  of 
their  subjects;  and  the  strangers,  who  observed 
these  partial  disorders^  admired  the  easy  taxes 
and  wise  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
state.* 

Tlie  spiritual  thunders  of  the  Vatican  depend  7p^,*„|I.e'«ie 
on  the  force  of  opinion;  and  if  that  opinion  be  aUoiute 
supplanted  by  reason  or  passion,  the  sound  may  of  Rome, 
idly   waste  itself  in  the  air;  and   the  helpless  J;/*  **®^* 
priest  is  exposed  to  the  brutal  violence  of  a 
noble  or  a  plebeian  adversary.     But  after  their 
return  from/ Avignon,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  were 
guarded  by  the  sword  of  St.  Paul.     Rome  was 

^  The  disorden  of  Rome,  which  were  much  inflamed  by  the  par- 
tiality of  Sixtus  IV.,  are  exposed  in  tl)e  Diaries  of  two  spectaton,  Ste- 
phen  Infessura,  and  an  anonymous  citizen.  See  the  troubles  of  the 
year  1484,  and'  the  death  of  the  protonotary  Colonna,  in  torn,  iii,  p.  ii, 
p.  1083,  1158. 

'  Est  tonte  la  terre  de  Teglise  troiibl^e  ponr  cette  partialite  (dcs 
C^oloniics  et  des  Ursins)  come  nous  diiions  Luce  f;t  Grammont,  ou  en 
Ifollaiide  Houc  et  Caballan  \  et  qaand  ce  ne  srroit  ce  differend  la  terrc 
de  regKs«  seroit  la  plus  heareuse  habitation  pour  les  sujcts,  qui  soit 
dans  tont  le  monde  (car  ils  ne  payent  ni  tallies  ni  gneres  autres  choscs), 
et  seroient  tonjonrs  bien  condpits  (car  tanjoars  les  papes  sont  sages 
et  bien  eonseili^)  \  mais  tres  sooYcnt  en  advient  de  grands  et  cruelcs 
aieurtres  et  piUerits« 
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CHAP.'  command<id  by  an  impregnable  citadel:  tbe 
J^^l,^  use  of  cannon  is  a  powerful  engine  against  po- 
pular seditions:  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  was  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the 
pope:  bis  ample  revenues  supplied  the  resources 
of  war;  and^  from  the  extent  of  his  domain,  he 
could  bring  down  on  a  rebellious  city  an  army 
of  hostile  neighbours  and  loyal  subjects,*  Since 
the  union  of  the  duchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbioo, 
the  ecclesiastical  state  extends  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  con- 
fines of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  and  ss 
early  as  the  sixteenth  centur)^  the  greater  part 
of  that  spacious  and  fruitful  country  acknow- 
ledged  the  lawful  claims  and  temporal  sove- 
reignty of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Their  claims 
were  readily  deduced  from  the  genuine,  or  fa- 
bulous, donations  of  the.  darker  ages:  the  soc* 
cessive  steps  of< their  final  settlement  woakJ  en- 
gage us  too  far  in  the  transactions  of  Italy,  and 
even  of  Europe;  the  crimes  of  Alexander  the 
sixth,  the  martial  operations  of  Julius  the  se- 
cond, and  the  liberal  policy  of  Leo  the  tenth,  a 
theme  which  has  been  atlorned  by  the  pens  of 
the  noblest  historians  of  the  times/    In   the 

By  the  economy  of  Sixtiit  V.  the  revenue  i^  the  eccletinttical  atate 
wai  rmised  to  two  milliont  an<f  a  half  of  Roman  crowm  (Vita,  Imb,  n, 
p.  SOI  SMI) ;  and  to  regular  was  the  miKtary  etUbliUaneiit,  tint  ia 
one  month  Clement  VIII.  coitid  invAde  the  dnchy  of  Ferrarm  with 
three  thovtand  hone  and  twenty  thoaiand  foot  (torn,  iii,  p.  64).  Since 
that  time  (▲.  D.  If97)  the  papal  arms  are  happily  nuted;  bnt  the  re- 
.    venue  mmt  have  gained  tome  nominal  Increase. 

*  Mure  especially  by  Gnicclardioi  and  Machiavel ;  in  tlM  geneta] 
history  of  the  former  in  the  Florentine  histoiy,  the  Prince,  wmd  the 

political 
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first  period  of  tbeir  conque$t8,  till  the  expedi*  cha| 
tion  of  Charles  the  eighth,  the  popes  might  suc- 
cessfully wrestle  with  the  adjacent  princes  and 
states,  whose  military  force  was  eqaal,  or  infe- 
rior, to  their  own:  but  ^s  soon  s(s  the  monarchs 
of  France,  Gei-many,  and  Spain,  contended  with 
gigantic  arms  for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  they  sup- 
plied with  art  the  deficiency  of  strength;  and 
concealed,  in  a  labyrinth  of  wars  and  treaties, 
their  aspiring  views,  and  the  immortal  hope  of 
chacing  the  barbarians  beyond  the  Alps*  The 
nice  balance  of  the  Vatican  was  often  subverted 
by  the' soldiers  of  the  North  and  West,  who  were 
luited  under  the  'standard  of  Charles  the  fifth : 
the  fe^t^le  and  fluctuating  policy  of  Clement  the 
seVenth  exposed  bis  person  ajid  dominions  to  the 
conqueror;  and  Rome  was  abandoned  seven 
months  to  a  lawless  army,  more  cruel  and  rapa- 
cious than  the  Goths  and  Vandals/  After  this 
severe  lesson,  the  popes  contracted  their  ambi- 
tion,  which  was,  almost  satisfied,  resumed  the 
character  of  a  common  parent;  and  abstained 
from  all  offensive  hostilities,  except  in  an  hasty 
qaarrel,  when  the  vicaF  of  Christ  and  theTurkisii 
sultan  were  armed  at  the  same  time  against  the 

poruical  ditconnet  of  the  latter.  Tliesr,  with  their  worthy  snccesson, 
Frm-Paolo  and  Davila,  were  Jnitly  eiteemed  the  iirst  h»corians  of  mo* 
dem  hof  Hagef,  till*  in  the  present  age,  Scotland  arose,  to  dispute  the 
priie  with  Itnly  herself. 

'  In  the  liistorj  of  the  Oothic  siege,  1  have  compared  the  harha- 
rians  with  the  snbjects  of  Charles  V.  (vol.  v,  p.  SlO-822) ;  an  an- 
ticipation,  which,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  conqnestn,  I  indulged  with 
tlie  loss  scrople,  as  1  coald  Knrcely  hope  to  reach  the  conclosion  of 

my  work. 
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CHAP,  kiogdora  of  Naples/     The  French  and   Ger 
*^^    mans  at  length  withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle: 
Milan,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and   the  sea- 
coast  of  Tuscany,  were  firmly  possessed  by  the 
,  Spaniards;  and  it  became  their  interest  to  main- 

tain* the  peace  and  dependence  of  Italy,  which 
continued  almost  without  disturbance  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  Vatican  was  swayed 
and  protected  by  the  religious  policy  of  the  ca- 
tholic king:  his  prejudice  and  interest  disposed 
him  in  every  dispute  to  support  the  prince 
against  the  people;  and  instead  of  the  encour- 
agement, the  aid,  and  the  asylum,  which  they  ob- 
tained from  the  adjacent  states,  the  friends  of 
liberty,  or  the  enemies  of  law,  were  inclosed  on 
all  sides  within  the  iron  circle  of  despotism. 
The  long  habits  of  obedience  and  education 
subdued  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  nobles  and 
commons  of  Rome.  The  barons  fof^ot  the 
arms  and  factions  of  their  ancestors,  and  insen- 
sibly became  the  servants  of  luxury  and  go- 
vernment. Instead  of  maintaining  a  crowd  of 
tenants  and  followers,  the  produce  of  their 
estates  was  consumed  in  the  private  expenccs, 
which  multiply  the  pleasures,  and  diminish  the 
power,  of  the  lord."    The  Colonua  and  Ursiui 

'  The  ambitious  ind  feeble  hoBtilitiei  of  the  Canffa  pope,  Tmak  TV, 
may  be  teen  in  Thuaous  (1.  zvi-xvii)  and  GianooDe  (torn*  iv,  p.  149- 
103).  Those  catholic  bigots,  Philip  II.,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  piT<- 
tumed  to  separate  the  Roman  prince  from  the  vicar  of  Christ :  yet  the 
holy  riiaracter,  which  wonld  hare  sanctified  his  Tictorj,  was  decetitly 
applied  to  protect  his  defeat 

'  This  gradual  change  of  manners  and  ezpencc  if  adniraUy  ea|ilai»> 
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vied  ^ivitb  each  other  in  the  decoratton  of  their  chap 
palaces  and  chapels;  and  their  antique  splen-    ^^^' 
dour  was  rivalled  or  surpassed  by  the  sudden  "'*       ' 
opulence  of  the  papal  families.     In  Rome  the 
voice  of  freedom  and  discord  is  no  longer  heard ; 
and  instead  of  the  foaming  torrent,  a  smooth 
and  stagnant  lake  reflects  the  image  of  idleness 
and  servitude. 

A  christian,  a  philosopher/  and  a  patriot,  will  The  eccic 
be  equally  scandalized  by  the  temporal  king-'^^^^!^ 
dom  uf  the  clergy;  and  the  local   majesty  of ">*»*• 
Ilon9e,  the  remembrance  of  her  consuls  and  tri- 
umphsy  may  seem  to  embitter  the  sense,  and 
aggravate  the  shame,   of  her  slavery.     If  we 
calmly  weigh  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical government,  it  may  be  praised  in  its 
present  state,  as  a  mild,  decent,  and  tranquil  sys- 
tem,  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  a  minority,  the 
sallies  of  youth,  the  exp^nces  of  luxury,  and 
the  calamities  of  war.     But  these  advantages 
are  overbalanced  by  a  frequent,  perhaps  a  sep-> 
teDQial,  election  of  a  sovereign^  who  is  seldom  a 
native  of  the    country;  the  reign  of  a  young 
statesman  of  threescore,  in  the  decline  of  his  life 
and  abilities,  without  hope  to  accomplish,  and 
without  children  to  inherit,  the  labours  of  his 


ed  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith  (Wraith  of  Nations,  vol.  i,  p.  495*604),  who 
pioTei,  perhaps  too  leTcrely,  that  the  mbtt  salutary  effects  hare  flow« 
cd  from  tlM  ncanctt  and  most  selfish  causes. 

*  Mr.  Hrne  (Hist,  cf  England,  vol.  i,  p.  380)  too  hattily  conclade«, 
that  if  tbe  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  be  united  in  the  same  pe r- 
BODy^it  U  of  little  moment  whether  he  be  styled  prince  or  prelate,  since 
Uic  temporal  character  will  always  predouiinatc. 

VOL.   XII.  C   C 
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CHAP.  traDsitory  reign*  The  8ucces8fttl  candidate  is 
drawn  from  the  church,  and  even  the  coiiTent; 
from  the  mode  of  education  and  life  the  most 
adverse  to  reason,  humanity,  and  freedom.  In 
the  trammels  of  servile  faith,  he  has  learned  to 
believe  because  it  is  absurd,  to  revere  all  that  is 
contemptible,  and  to  despise  whatever  might 
deserve  the  esteem  of  a  rational  beiDg:  to 
punish  error  as  a  crime,  to  reward  mortificatioa 
and  celibacy  as  the  first  of  virtues;  to  place  the 
saints  of  the  kalendar  ^  above  the  heroes  of  Rome 
and  the  sages  of  Athens;  and  to  consider  the 
missal,  or  the  crucifix,  as  more  usefu  instru* 
ments  than  the  plougl^  or  the  loom.  In  the 
office  of  nuncio,  or  the  nrik  of  cardinal,  he  may 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  world ;  but  the 
primitive  stain  will  adhere  to  his  mind  and  man- 
ners: from  study  and  experience  he  may  sus- 
.  pect  the  mystery  of  his  profession ;  but  the  sa- 
cerdotal artist  will  imbibe  some  portion  of  the 
.sixtusv.,  bigotry  which  he  inculcates.  .The  genius  of 
i5»o.  '  Sixtus  the  fifth*  burst  from  the  gloom  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan cloister.  In  a  reign  of  five  years,  he  ex- 
terminated the  outlaws  and  banditti,  abolished 

,  ^  A  protettaut  may  dildaio  tlie  unworthy  prefereaee  of  St.  Francis 
or  St.  Dominic,  hot  be  will  not  rashly  €*ondenui  the  zeal  or  JudgmcDt 
of  Sixtat  v.,  who  placed  the  ttatnet  of  the  apottlei,  St.  Peter  aad  St 
Paal,  on  the  racant  colnmnt  of  Trajan  and  Antonine. 

*  A  wandering  Italian,  Gregorio  Ijeti,  bat  giveft  the  Vita  di  SiUo- 
Qainto  (Amstel.  1781 »  S  volt,  in  12mo.)t  a  coptoot  and  araatiaf  work, 
bat  whlcb  does  not  command  our  absolute  confidence.  Yet  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  man,  abd  the  principal  facts,  are  supported  by  the  anoaJt 
0f  Spondanus  and  Maratori  (a.  d  IftSft-lfiOO),  and  the  contemperarj 
history  of  the  great  Thuanns  (I.  Uxzii,  c.  1,  S.  h  Ixxziv,  c.  10,  L  e^ 
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the  profane  sanctuaries  of  Rome/ formed  a  na-    chap. 
val  and  military  force,  restored  and  emulated  ^^^[^^ 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  after  a  liberal 
use  and  lai^e  increase  of  the  revenue,  left  five 
millions  of  crowns  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
But  his  justice  was  sullied  with  cruelty,  his  ac- 
tivity was  prompted  by  the  ambition  of  cosu^  . 
quest;  after  his  decease,  the  abuses  revived^; . 
the  treasure  was  dissipated;  be  entailed  on  pos- 
terity thirty-five  new  taxes  and  the  venality  df 
offices ;  and,  after  his  death,  his  statue  was  de^ 
molished  by  an  ungrateful,  or  an  injured,  peo- 
ple/   The  wild  and  original  character  <^Sixtus 
tbelifth  stands  alone  in  the  series  of  the  pontiffs: 
the  maxims  and  effects  of  their  temporal  go- 
vernment may  be  collected  from  the  positive  and 
comparative  view  of  the  arts  and  philosophy, 
the  agriculture  and  trade^  the  wealth  and  popu- 

'  These  priTUcccd  placet,  Uie  fiMrfieri  or  /roicftweff,  were  adopted 
fron  the  Rjoman  aoblet  by  the  foreign  miniatcrt.  Jnlius  II.  had  once 
abolished  the  abomiDandimi  ct  detettandnm  franchitia^nm  higaimodi 
Bonen ;  and  after  Sixtat  V.  they  a^^ain  revived.  I  cannot  discern 
cfther  the  justice  or  magnanimity  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  fat  1687,  sent 
his  ambaaaador,  the  marqnit  de  Lavardin,  to  Rome,  with  an  armad 
force  of  m  thoasahd  officers,  guards,  and  domettiet,  to  malntaui  Ihia 
ioiquitont  claim,  and  insnlt  pope  Innocent  XI.  in  the  heart  of  hit  c»- 
pttal  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.,  torn,  iii,  p.  262-278.  MnratoH,  AnnaU  d'ltalia, 
torn.  XT,  p.  404-496,  and  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Looii  XIV.,  torn,  ii,  e.,14,  . 
p.  68, 50. 

*  This  outrage  produced  a  decree,  which  was  inscribed  on  marble, 
and  placed  in  the  capitoK  It  is  expressed  in  a  ^tyle  of  manly  simpli- 
city and  freedom :  Si  quis,  sive  privatus,  sire  magistratam  gerens  de 
collo^nd^  vivo  pontifici  statni  mentionem  facere  ausit, 'legitime^ 
'  s.  p.  Q.  R.  decreto  in  perpetnum  infamis  et  publicorum  munerum 
expert  esto  moxo.    Mense  Augusto  (Vita  di  Sisto  V.,  torn,  iii,  p.  469>  * 

I  belicTe  that  thtt  decree  is  still  obtervad,  and  I  know  that  every 
rtoffarrh  wlia  deserves  a  statue,  th6ul<t  himtdf  impoio  the  praUM* 
tian. 
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CHAP.  lation,  of  tbe  ecclesia&tical  state.     For  myself^ 
•#i^J^  it  is  my  wish  to  depart  in  charity  with  all  man- 
kind, nor  am  I  willing,  in  these  last  moments^  to 
offend  even  the  pope  and  clergy  of  Rome/ 

'^  The  hittoriet  of  the  charch,  Italy,  aod  Chriftendoony  have  coati> 
bntcd  to  the  ehapter  which  I  now  conclwlc.  In  the  orifiaftl  lAwt»  &f 
the  Popes,  we  often  discover  the  city  nnd  rcpablic  of  Rome ;  and  the 
events  of  the  Ivarteenth  and  fifteenth  centarics  are  praaerred  in  the 
rnde  and  domestic  chronicles,  which  I  hate  carelhlly  inapeeted,  aa4 
shall  recapitolate  in  the  order  of  time. 


1.  Monaldeschi  (Lndovici  Boneomitis)  Fragmenta  Aonallnni  J 
A.  D.  IMS,  In  the  Scriptores  Rerun  Italicamm  of  Mnralori,  fom.  xii, 
p.  SS6;  N.  B^.  The  credit  of  this  iragmcnt  is  somewhat  hart  foj  a 
riagnhir  interpolation,  in  which  the  author  relates  Acs  mpb  dmA  at 
the  age  of  Hi  yean. 

t.  Pragmcnttt  Historiss  Romanss  (vnlgo  nomas  FortlfioccmX  >* 
Romana  Dialeeto  Vulgari  (a.  d.  Uf7-1464X  in  Mvrat<»ri,  Aati^ 
tat.  nedii  JEwl  Italiae,  torn,  iii,  p.  HT-MS :  the  aatheniic  giaaad- 
work  of  the  history  of  Rlenzi. 

t.  Delphini  (Oentills)  Diariam  Romanum  (^  ik.  1370^1410),  in  the 
Remm  ItaUcamm,  torn,  iii,  p.  ii,  p.  846. 

4.  Antonii  (Petri)  XKarMnn  Rom.  (A.  d.  1404-1417),  (om.  zxiv,  pw 

ff.  Petroni  (Panii)  MUeellanea  Historiea  Romaan  (A.  h.  1419-1446]^ 
toas.  xxIt,  p.  1101. 

«•  Yoletermni  (Jasob.)  Diariam  Rom.  (a.  d.  1479-1484),  torn,  znii, 
p.  61. 

7.  Anonymi  Oiarinm  Urbis  Romm  (a.  n.  148M4M),  torn.  iM;  p.  ii, 
p.  lOM. 

8.  Infcssnm  (Stephani)  Dinrinm  Romanmn  (a.  d.  ISM,  or  1878-1494)^ 
torn.  Ul,  p.  ii,  p.  1109. 

9.  Hisioria  Arcana  Alrxandri  VI,  sive  ExcerpU  e*  Diario  Joh  Bnr» 
cardi  (a.  d.  1402- 160S),  ediU  a  Godeir.  Guliclm.  Leibnicie,  Hano- 
ver, 1697,  in  4rto.  The  large  and  valoable  Jonmal  of  Bnscard  migfac 
be  completed  from  the  MSS.  in  different  fibraries  of  Italy  and  France 
(M.  de  Foncemagne,  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcad.  des  Insctipt.  torn, 
xvii,  p.  607-006.) 

Sxcept  the  last,  all  these  fragments  and  diaries  are  inserted  in  the  Col- 
lections of  Moratori,  my  guide  aod  master  in  the  history  of  luly.  His 
conntiy,  and  the  pnbUc,  are  indebted  to  him  for  tbe  following  works 
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OB  thtt  rabjcct'.  1.  iRenm  lUOUarum  Seriptores  (a.  d.  S00-U00)»  fiM-  nQ^p 
nampUiitma  fan  boic  prtaMcm  m  iNcem  ffroditf  &c.  28  Yols.  io  foUOyMilan,  i  JU[.' 
172S.17S8. 1761.  A  vdlome  of  ebronological  and  alphabetical  tablet  ^ 
ii  still  waDtiog  as  a  key  to  this  great  work,  which  it  yet  in  a  disorder* 
ly  and  defectite  state.  3.  AKiiquUaUa  ItaHm  tmdii  JSvi,  6  Tols.  in  foll0| 
Milan,  17SS-174S,  in  75  enrioiis  dissertations  on  the  mannen,  gOTcm* 
mc&it,  religion^  Stc,  of  the  Italians  of  the  darker  ages^  with,  a  large  sup* 
plement  of  charters,  chronides,  kc  S.  JHueriaHoid  sepra  U  Antiqmim 
ItaHmUf  3  tols.  in  4to.  Milano,  1761,  a  free  Tersion  by  the  anthor, 
which  may  be  qnoted  with  the  same  confidence  as  the  Latin  text  of 
the  Antiquities.  4.  AmuU  d*  IttOkiy  18  vols,  m  o4taTO,  Milan,  1768- 
1766,  a  dry  thongh  aceorate  and  oscful  abridgement  pf  the  fatstpry  of 
July  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centary. 
6.  IkW  AnHdiita  EUauee  et  Jtalitau,  2  toIs.  in  foKo,  Modena^  1717, 
1740.  In  the  history  of  this  illnstrioas  race,  the  parent  of  our  Bnms* 
wick  kings,  the' critic  is  not  ledoced  by  the  loyalty  <^r  gratitndeof  the 
subject.  In  all  his  works,  Maratori  approves  himself  a  diluent  and 
labor  ions  writer*  who  aspires  above  the  prejudices  of  a  Gathdllc  priest. 
He  was  born  In  the  year  167S,  and  died  in  the  year  1760,  after  past- 
ing near  sixty  years  in  the  libraries  of  Milan  and  Modena  (Vita  del 
Proporto  Lodovlco  Antenio  Mnratorl,  by  hli  nephew  and  successor 
Oiaa.  Franciteo  Mi  Ifuratori,  Ycneaia,  1766,  in  4to.) 
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CHAP.  LXXi; 

Prospect  of  Ihfi  rmm  t^  RmM  in  the  Jifteenth 
eenturg.-^Four  causes  of  decay  and  destnu- 
Hon. — Exofi^le  of  the  C^Usewm, — Rename 
iim  oftke  city. — Conclusion  of  the  v^hoU  work 

j^xE*.  J^  ^^  ^^  <^*y®  ^  P^^  Eiigenitts  tbe  fourth, 

>  ^^^^^^  iifvio  of  his  serrantSy  tbe  learned  Poggius*  and  « 

View  aod  frleud,  ascended  tbe  Capitolkie  bill ;  reposed 

efPog^lbamMlr€8  among  tbe  rains  of  colunav^s  Mid  t^ra- 

c^pit^uie  pl^s  1  ^^^  Tiewe4  £rom  tbat  oominandinig  spot 

A*!©.  1480.  ^^  ^*^®  ^"^  various  prospect  of  desolation.^ 

Tbe  place  and  the  object  gave  ample  scope  for 

moralising  on  tbe  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which 

spares  neither  man  nor  the  proudest  of  his  works, 

which  buries  empires  and  cities  in  a  common 

.    grave;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  in  proportion  to 

her  former  greatness,  the  fall  of  Rome  was  tbe 

more  awful  and  deplorable.      ''  Her  primsBval 

^^  state,  such  as  she  might  appear  in  a  remote 

*^  age,  when  Evander  entertained  the  stranger  of 

**  Troy,*  has  been  delineated  by  tbe  fancy  of 

'  *  I  hftTe  tlready  (not.  €0, 61,  on  chap.  65)  mentioDed  Uif;  age^  cba- 
ncter,  and  writings  of  Poggini ;  and  particalarly  noticed  tiie  date  of 

\  this  dcgant  moral  lecture  on  tbe  Tariettes  of  fortone. 

J  ^  Contedimns  In  iptis  TarpeiaB  arcis  minit,  pone  in  gens  ports  co« 

jasdan,  ut  pnto,  tempU,  marmorenm  limen,  plnrimasqne  passim'  coo- 
Iractas  colnmnas,  nnde  magn^  ex  parte  prospectus  nrbis  patet  (p.  6). 
*  JEneid  viii.  07-SfMI.  This  ancient  picture,  so  artfully  introdoced, 
and  so  exquisitely  finished,  must  ^ave  been  highly  interesting  to  mi 
inhabitant  of  Rome ;  and  our  early  stodiet  allow  os  to  sympathise  u 
the  feelings  of  a  Roman 


"V*^ 
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•*  VirgiU    This  Tarpeian  rock  was  then  a  sa-   chap. 

*  vage  and  solitary  thicket :  in  the  time  of  the   ^^^*- 

^*  poet,  it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofs  of' 

**-  a  temple;  tlie  temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold 

^  h«»  been  pillaged^  the  wheel  of  fortune  has 

^  a<X!Omplisfaed  her  revoltttion^  and  the  sacred 

**  gpouod  is  again  disfigured  with  thorns  and 

**  brambles.    The  hill  of  the  capitol,  on  which 

*^  we  sit,  was  formerly  the  head  of  the. Roman 

**  empire,^  the  citadel  of  the  earth,  Ae  terror  of 

*^  kings;  illustrated  by  the  footsteps  of  so  many 

\^  triumphs,  enriched  with  the  spoils  ^nd  tributes 

^^  of  so  many  nations.    This  spectacle  of  the 

**  world,  how  is  it  fallen!  how  ^^hanged!  how 

^^  defaced!  the  path  of  victory  is  obliterated  by 

**  Tines,  and  the  benches  of  the  senators  are  con* 

^'  cealed  by  a  dunghill.     Cast  your  eyes  on  the 

'<  Palatine  hill,  and  seek  among  the  shapeless 

'^  and  enormous  fragments,  the  marble  theatre, 

**  the  obelisks,  the  colossal  statues,  the  porti^ 

"  coes  of  Nero's  palace:  surrey  the  other  hills 

"  of  the  city,  the  vacant  space  is  interrupted 

"  only  by  ruins  and  gardens.    The  foram  of  the 

*<  Roman  people,  where  they  assembled  to  eu* 

^*  act  their  laws  and  elect  their  magistrates,  is 

*'  now  enclosed  for  the  cultivation  of  pot  herbs, 

"  or  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  swine  and 

^^bufialoes;     The  public  and  private  edifices, 

"that  were   founded    for  eternity,    lie    pros- 

"  trate,  naked,  and   broken^   like    the    limbs 

"of  a    mighty  giant,    and    the   ruin    is    the 

"  more    visible,    from    the   stupendous    relics 
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CHAP*  *^  that  have  survived  the  injuries  of  time  and 
..^!^™  "  fortune/^ 

Hu  de.        These  relics  are  minutely  described  by  Pog-- 
the  rii2*^8>*"®»  one  of  the  first  who  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  mouuaients  of  legendary,  to  those  of  classic, 
superstition/     I.  Besides  a  bridge,  an  arch,  a 
sepulchre,  and  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  he  could 
discern,  of  the  age  of  the  republic,  a  double  row 
of  vaults^  in  the  salt-office  of  the  capitol,  which 
ifore  inscribed  with  the  name  and  munificence 
ofCatulus.     IL  Eleven  temples  were  visible  in 
some  degree,  from  the  perfect  form  of  the  Pan- 
theon, to  the  three  arches  and  a  marble  colomn 
of  the  temple  of  peace,  which  Vespasian  erected 
after  the  civil  wars  and  the  Jewish  triumph. 
III.  Of  the  number,  which  he  rashly  defines,  of 
seven  themue  or  public  baths,  none  were  suffi- 
ciently entire  to  represent  the  use  and  distribu- 
tion  of  the  several  parts :  but  those  of  Diocle- 
tian and  Antoninus  Caracalla  still  retained  the 
titles  of  the  founders,  and  astonished  the  curi- 
ous spectator,  who,  in  observing  their  solidity 
and  extent,  the  variety  of  marbles,  the  size  and 
multitude  of  the  columns,  compared  the  labour 
and  expence  with  the  use  and  importance.    Of 
the  baths  of  Constantine,  of  Alexander,  of  Do- 
mitian,  or  rather  of  Titus,  some  vestige  might 
yet  be  found.      IV.  The  triumphal  arches  of 

*  Capitolium  adeo  •  •  •  •  immiitatum  at  vinae  in  senatoram  sobsellia 
tficcMicriDt,  •tercornm  ac  pargamentorum  reeeptacalum  ftcumi. 
Retpice  ad  Palatinufn  montem  ....  vasta  rudera  . .  •  •  csteros  coilei 
pfrlustra  omnia  vacua  «dificiis»  rainU  Yinesqac  oppleta  cooBpiciet 
(Poggiot  de  Varietat  Fortuiia»y  p.  21).    ' 

•  See  PoggiiiB,  p.  8.23.  •  '  ^ 
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Tifns,  Severas,  and  Constantine/  were  entire,    chap. 
both  the  structure  and  the  inscriptions;  a  falling    ""• 
fragment  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Tra-  '''"'^'' 
jan;  and  two  arches,  then  extant,  in  the  Fla- 
minian  way,  harie  been  ascribed  to  the  basier 
memory  of  ^Faustina  and  Gallienus.    V.  After 
the  wonder  of  the  Coliseum,  Poggius  might  have 
overlooked  a  small  amphitheatre  of  brick,  most 
probably  for  the  use  of  the  praetorian  camp:  the 
theatres  of  Marcell'us  and  Porapey  were  occu- 
pied in  a  great  measur'e  by  public  and  private      ^  , 
buildings;  and  in  the  circus,  Agonalis  and  Maxi- 
mus,  little  more  than  the  situation  and  the  form 
could  be  investigated.      VI.  The  columas  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine  were  still  erect;  but  the 
Egyptian  obelisks  were  broken  or  buried.    A 
people  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  workmanship  of 
art,  was  reduced  to  one  equestrian  figure  of  gilt 
brass,  and  to  five  marble  statues,  of  which  the 
most  conspicuous  were  the  two  horses  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles.    YII.  The  two  mausoleums  or 
sepulchres  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  could  not 
totally  be  lost;  but  the  former  was  only  visible^ 
as  a  n!iound  of  earth;  and  the  latter,  the  castle 
of  St  Angelo,  had  acquired  the  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  modern  fortress;     With  the  addi- 
tion of  some  separate  and  nameless  columns, 
such  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city;  for 
the  marks  of  a  more  recent  structure  might  be 
detected  in  the  walls,  which  formed  a  circum- 
ference of  ten  miles,  included  three  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  turrets,  and  opened  into  the  coun- 
try by  thirteen  gates. 
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CHAP.  Tliit  melaacW^T  pictufce  was  idnwa  aWive 
.!^^  oine  buiMira4  y(Wir§  after  the  fall  of  the  Wetern 
empire,  and  even  of  tbe  G4^thic  kingdom  ofltdy. 
Gradtti  A  loog  period  of  distreiss  and  waroby»  in  wkidi 
rmI*'^  empire,  and  aria,  and  ri^Jie*,  had  migratt^from 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  wa/s  incapable  of  Mstor- 
iog  or  adorning  the  city;  and  aa  all  that  ta  ha* 
man  must  retrograde  ifit  4b  not  advance^  every 
successive  age  must  have  faastefied  the  iraui  of 
the  works  of  antiquity*  To  measure  the  pro- 
gress of  decay,  and  to  ascertain,  at  each  &a^  &e 
.  state  of  each  edifice,  would  be  aa  endless  and 
useless  labour;  and  I  sh^iU  content  myself  with 
twp  observations,  miiich  will  introdnoe  a  short 
'  .  enquiry  into  the  general  causes  and  effects.  L 
Two  hundred  years  before  the  doqneat  com- 
plaint of  Poggius,  an  anopyjooypus  writer  com- 
posed a  description  of  Rome.^  His  ignoraoGe 
may  repeat  the  same  objects  under  strange  aod 
fabulous  names.  Yet  this  barbarous  topogra- 
pber  had  eyes  and  $an9,  be  could  observe  the 
visible  remains,  he  could, listen  to  the  tradition 
of  the  people,  and  he  distin(;tly  enumerates 
seven  theatres,  eleven  baths,  twelve  arches^  and 
eighteen  palaces,  of  which  many  had  disappear. 
^  before  the  time  of  Poggius.    It  is  apparent, 

'  Liber  dc  Mirmbililnit  Komtt,  ex  Regittr#  Micdai  Cvdiaalit  dc 
Arraf  onii  Sn  Bibliotheci  Su  Uidoti  Arnarao  IV.,  Ne.  OS.    This  tna- 
^  tiie,  with  tome  short  but  pertinent  notes,  has  been  pablished  by  MobU 

faiicoB  (Diarinra  Italtcvm,  p.  S8S  Mt);  who  that  delhren  his  own  cri- 
tteal  opiaioB :  Scriptor  xiVT^  circiSr  avcali,  ut  ibWiBi  nolatvrs  aati. 
qaaris  rei  imperitos  et,  ut  ab^illo  mwo,  nw^  et«iimbu  ftbellto  ivfo 
ttts,  sedy  qaia  monnmenta,  qim  iif  tcnporfbus  Roita  aopeKMuit  pro 
BMdalo  fcecBMt,  bob  paruB  indc  lacii  mntBaWtBT  qal  I 
^tatibat  iadagaBdii  opcnua  DB^abit  (p.  SM). 
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4baA  many  statdytnotHinieDts  of  antiquity  isor-  chap. 
vived  till  a  late  period ;»  an44hat  the  principles  ^,t!t^^.. 
of  <lestraction  acted  vrith  vigorotrs  and  ienereas- 
lag  energy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen* 
taries«    %  The  mxm  refteetion  musf  be  applied  ^ 
to  the  three  lost  ages;  «nd.  me  should  tainly 
seek  the  SeptiTOniuiD  of  Sei^erus, ^  -whieb  lis  oele- 
brftted  by  Petrarch  and  the  antiquafians  of  fh^ 
cfixteeDth  century.    While  the  Ronan  edifices 
were^ll  entire, Ibe  first  blows,  hou^e^^er  weighty 
and  impetaoi^,  irore  resisted  by  ibe'eeiidicy  of 
the  mass  and  tibe  iMLrmooy  of  the  p^rfs ;  but  tbfe 
^ligbte^t  tou<^  would  precipitate  the  fragments 
of  wcbes  and  eolumns,  that  already  nodded  to 
their  ialL 

After  a  diligent  enqiary,  I  can  discern  four  Foar 
principal  xrauses  of  the  ruin  of  Rome,  ^hich  con-  democ^ 
tiojied  to  <^rate  in  a  period  of  more  than  a  thou-  ^^^ 
sand  years.    L  Tlieinjuriesoflame  and  nature. 
If.  The  ibostile  attacks  of  tbe  barbarians  and 
christiaus.     IIL  The  use  and  abuse  of  the  ma* 
terials.    And  IY«  Tbe  domestic  quarrels  of  the 
Romans. 

L  The  art  of  man  is  able  to  coMtraM  menu*  i.  The  \m* 
mentsfar  more  permanent  than  the  narrow  span  ^a^u*/^ 
of  his  own  existence:  yet  these  mouuiDents,  like 
biqiaelfy  are  perishsd^le  and  frail;    and  in  the 

f  Tte  Per«  Ma2Mft«i»  (Aiiale«ta»  torn,  ivy  p.  &Qk)  bas  pnhiMbcd  an 
aiiai9ir9i4mB  iMlgiiv  «f  ikt  mutik  oeaUiryy  y&hOf  in  Jii»  visit  rotibd  die 
chiui:lMef  ajMl  holy  placet  of  Rome,  toucbes  on  •ereral  bnikliWt 
eipccifHjr  poxUcMS,  ivbicb  bad  diaappeafed  belbcc  tbe  tbid^eodi 
eentary. 

^  On  the  Septixonioni,  tee  tbe  Memoiret  sar  Petxarc|ae  (torn,  i,  p. 
i^)»  Donatna  (p.  8M),  and  Nardini  (p.  117, 414). 
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CHAP,   boandless  annals  of  time,  his  life  and  his  laboms 
^.7^^.  must  equally  be  measured  as  a  fleeting  niomait 
Of  a  simple  and  solid  edifice,  it  is  not  easy,  how- 
ever, to  circumscribe  the  duration.    As  the  won- 
ders of  ancient  days,  the  pyramids^  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  the  ancients;  an  hundred  genera-: 
tions,  the  leaves  of  autumn,''  hare  dropt  into  the 
grave;  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
Ptolemies,  the  Cassars  and  caliphs,  the  samepy^ 
ramids  stand  erect  and  unshaken  above  the 
floods  of  the  Nile.    A  complex  figure,  of  various 
and  minute  parts,  is  more  accessible  to  iojiiry 
and  decay;  and  the  silent  lapse  of  time  is  often 
harricaiief  accelerated  by  hurricanes  and  earthquakes^  by 
^akfVI'^  fires  and  inundations.    The  air  and  earth  have 
doubtless  been  shaken;  and  the  lofty  turrets  of 
Rome  have  tottered  from  their  foundations;  hot 
the  seven  hills  do  not  appear  to  be  placed  on  the 
great  cavities  of  the  globe;  nor  has  the  city,  in 
any  age,  been  exposed  to  the  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, which,  in  the  climate  of  Antioch,  Lisbon, 
or  Lama,  have  crumbled,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
works  of  ages  into  dust.    Fire  is  the  most  power- 
ful agent  of  life  and  death;  the  rapid  mischief 
may  be  kindled  and  propagated  by  the  iudostry 
or  negligence  of  mankind;  and  every  p^od  of 
the  Roman  annals  is  marked  by  the  repetition 

>  The  age  of  tbe  pyumtds  is  remote  and  ankaowBy  mmot  DMoras 
Sienlos  (tom.  i,  J.  i«  c  44,  p.7a)ii  anable  to  decide  whelber  they  wen 
^MMtracted  lOM  or  S400  yean  befoK  the  IMKh  Olympiad.  Sir  Jeha 
lfar»ham*t  contracted  scale  of  the  Egyptian  dymutict  woald  Sx  them 
above  SOOO  yean  before  Christ  (Caoon.  ChKoaiciiit,  p.  47.) 

^  See  tbe  fepcech  of  Glaucas  in  tbe  lUad  (?•  146).    Thii  oaUiral  hot  . 
mdaacholy  pietare  is  lamiliar  to  Homer. 
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of  similar  calamities.    A  memorable  conflagra-  cbap. 
tiou,  the  guilt  or  misfortUDe  of  Nero's  reign,  con-  y^^' 
tinned,  thongh  with  unequal  fury,  either  six  or '  "" 
nine  days.'    Innumerable  buildings,  crowded  in 
close  and  crooked  streets^  supplied  perpetual 
fuel  for  the  flaines;  and  when  they  ceased,  four 
only  of  the  fourteen  regions  were  left  entire; ' 
three  were  totally  destroyed,  and  seven  were  de- 
formed by  the  relics  of  smoking  and  lacerated 
edifices."   In  the  full  meridian  of  empire,  the 
metropolis  arose  with  fresh  beauty  from  her 
ashes;  yet  the  memory  of  the  old  deplored  their 
irreparable  losses ;  the  arts  of  Greece,  the  tro- 
phies of  victory,  the  monuments  of  primitive  or  • 
fabulous  antiquity.     In  the  days  of  distress  and 
anarchy,  every  wound  is  mortal,  every  fall  irre- 
trievable; nor  can  the  damage  be  restored  either 
by  the  public  care  of  government,  or  the  acti« 
vity  of  private  interest    Yet  two  causes  may    . 
be  allied,  which  render  the  calamity  of  fire 
more  destructive  to  a  flourishing  than  a  decayed 
city.      1.  The  more  combustible  materials  of 
brick,  timber,  and  metals^  are  first  melted  or 

>  The  iMrning  udcriticUai  of  M.  4ct  Vtfliolet  (Hiitoir^  Critifiie 
de  la  Repvbliqne  det  LcUrcs,  torn.  Ttii,  p.  74»118,  is,  p.  172  187)  dates 
the  fire  of  Rome  from  a.  d.64,  July  10,  aod  the  labaequent  pentcn* 
tion  of  the  chrittians  from  November  IS,  pf  tiie  tame  year. 

™  Qaippe  in  regiones  qnatuordechn  Roma  dlviditvir,  qaoram  qua- 
iDor  iategne  maDebant,  trei  solo  tenvt  dcjecbB:  septem  rcliqala 
paoca  tectoram  Teitigia  sopereraBt,  lacera  et  semiostii.  Among  the 
old  relics  that  were  irreparably  lost,  Tacitas  eaamerates  the  temple 
of  the  moon  of  Servius  Tallhis  j  thp  fane  and  altar  consecarated  by 
£vander  praesenti  HercfiU ;  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Stator,  a  tow  of 
Romulus ;  the- palace  of  Noma ;  the  temple  of  Vesta  turn  penatibas 
popuU  Romaui.  He  then  deplores  the  opes  tot  Tictorils  quswitft  et 
Graecamm  arttum  decora  • .  t  •  mutta  qn»  seniorct  memiaenuit,  qam 
reparan  nequibant  (AnnaU  xy,  40, 41).  .      '       '    ' 
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cifAP^.  comumed;  bat  the  flames  may  play  withoot  in- 
^^^^  jury  or  effect  on  the  naked  walls,  and  massy 
^^  arches,  that  ha?e  been  despoiled  of  their  cHna- 
ments.    It  is  among  the  common  and  plebeian 
babitatiphs  that  a  mischievous  spark  is  most 
easily  blown  to  a  conflagration ;  bnt  as  aooD  as 
Ibey  are  devoured,  the  greater  edifices,  which 
have  resisted  or  escaped,  are  left  as  to  many 
islands  in  a  state  of  solitude  and'  safety.     From 
her  situation,  Rome  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
innndft-     frequent  inundations.    Without  excepting  the 
''^       Tyber,^tbe  rivers  that  descend  from  eitber  side 
of  the  Appennine  have  a  short  and  irregular 
course;  a  shallow  stream  in  the  summer  beats; 
an  impetuous  torrent,  when  it  is  swelled  ib  the 
spring  or  winter,  by  the  fall  of  raio,  and  the 
melting  of  the  snows.    When  the  current  is  re- 
pelled from  the  sea  by  adverse  winds,  when  the 
ordinary  bed  is  inadequate  to  the  weight  of 
waters,  they  rise  above  the  banks,  and  over^ 
spread,  without  limits  or  controul,  the  plains 
and  cities  of  the  adjacent  country.    Soon  after 
the  triumph  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  Tyber 
j  was  increased  by  unusual  rains;  and  the  inun- 

dations surpassing  all  former  measure  of  time 
and  place,  destroyed  all  the  buildings  that 
were  sitnate  below  the  hills  of  Rome.  Ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  ground,  the  sane 
mischief  was  produced  by  different  means; 
and  the  edifices  were  either  swept  away  by 
the  sudden  impulse^  or  dissolved  and  un- 
demiiiied    by   the   loiig   continuance,  of  the 


■*^^*^^^4.*^ 
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flood/  Under  the  reign  of  Augostuff,  the  iatne  €aAp. 
calamity  was  renewed:  the  lawleu  river  ofei-  ^^^^^^_ 
turned  the  palaces  and  temples  on  its  banks;* 
and,  after  the  labours  of  the  ^nperor  in  cleans- 
ing and  widening  the  bed  that  itas  encumbered 
with  ruins/  the  vigilance  of  his  successors  was 
exercised  by  similar  dangers  and  designs.  The 
project  of  diverting  into  new  channels  the  Tyber 
itself,  or  some  of  the  dependent  streams,  waa 
long  opposed  by  sufierstitioii  and  local  interests;'' 
nor  did  the  use  compensate  the  toil  and  cost 
of  the  tardy  and  imperfect  execution.  The  ser- 
▼itude  of  rivers  is  the  noblest  and  most  impor- 
tant victory  which,  man  has  obtained  over  the 

'  A.  u.  e.  607,  repentina  sabYfrtio  iptint  Roms  prevenit  triumphnin  - 
Somanonnn  ••••  diverss  ignimn  aqoanimqae  cladet  pene  absumaere 
vrbcoi*  Nam  Tiberit  ntolitit  isQCtni  imbri btii  eC  ultra  opinioiiemy  t*I 
diurnitate  vei  magnitadine  redondans,  omnia  Romtt  edificia  in  piano 
poaita  dekTit.  Divans  qnalitatca  locornm  ad  Qiiam  convenere  penii- 
ceo :  qnoniam  et  qatt  •egninr  inimdatio  ttnnit  made^ta  diMolvit,  et 
qiue  carsQS  torrentu  inveiiit  impiilsa  dejecit  (Orofkii»  HUt.  !•  !▼»  c.  11» 
p.  344,  edit.  Havercamp).  Yet  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  tbe  plan 
and  atody  of  the  christiaii  apologist  to  magnify  the  calamities  of  the 
papa  world. 

^  Vidimna  flavnm  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrnsco  violenter  nndis 
Ire  dejectom  moDamenta  regia 

Templaqne  Vestae.  (Horal.  Carm.  1  3). 

If  the  palace  of  Noma,  and  temple  of  Vetta,  were  thrown  dowtt  in 
Horace's  lime,  what  was  consumed  of  those  builriHigs  by  Nero's  fire 
covld  hardly  deserve  the  epithets  of  vestnstisaima  or  incormpta. 

p  Ad  coerccndas  innndrftiones  alvenm  Tiberis  laxavit,  ac  repnrga- 
vlt,  compUtimi  olim  ruderibns,  et  sdificionim  prolapsionibns  coaro- 
Utoin  (Snetonius  in  Anguito,  c.  30), 

1  Tacitus  (Annal.  i,  79)  reporU  the  petitions  of  the  diiferent  towni 
of  Italy  to  the  senate  agaiml  the  measnre  \  and  we  as^y  applaud  the 
progress' of  reason.  On  a  similar  occasion,  local  hoteresto  wonld  uh» 
doabted4y  be  eousnlted ;  but  an  English  home  of  commoM  wonid  r©., 
ject  with  contempt  the  arguments  of  saperstition,  **  that  natOM  had 
•<  assigned  to  the  riven  their  proper  course,"  dtc 
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CHAi?.  Ijeeotioiisness  of  nature;'  and  if  such  were  the 
^^^'  nyaees  of  the  Tyber  under  a  firm  and  active  go- 
yemment,  yirbat  could  oppose,  or  who  can  enu* 
merate,  the  injuries  of  the  city  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  I    A  remedy  was  at  length  pro- 
duced by  the  evil  itself:  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish,  and  the  earth  that  has  been   w^Jied 
down  fix>ra  the  hills,  is  supposed  to  have  eleva- 
ted the  plain  of  Rome,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
pwhaps,  above  the  ancient  level;'  and  the  mo- 
dern city  is  Jess  accessible  to  the  attacks  oi  the 
river.* 
iT.Thehof     IL  The  crowd  of  writers  of  every  nation,  who 
l^'the  bar- impute  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  monu- 
chrirti^  ments  to  the  Goths  and  the  christians,  have  n^- 
lected  to  inquire  how  far  they  were  animated  by 
an  hostile  principle,  and  how  far  they  possessed 
the  means  and  the  leisure  to  satiate  their  enmity. 
In  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  history,  I  have 
described  the  triumph  of  barbarism  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  I  can  only  resume,  in  a  few  words, 
their  r^al  or  imaginary  connection  with  the  ruin 
of  ancient  Rome.    Our  fancy  may  create,  or 
adopts  a  pleasing  romance^  that  the  Goths  and 

'  Sec  the  Kpoqnes  de  U  Natnre  of  the  eleqnent  tnd  philoMf  hie 

Biiffon.    His  picture  of  Ouymiw  ia  Soulh  Ameriea  is  that  of  %  new 

'  and  savage  land,  iir  which  the  waters  are  abandooed  to  thcnaelTes, 

withont  being  regulated   by  homaii  iodostry    (p.  212,  661,  ^aaito 

edition). 

"  In  hin  TraTclt  in  Italy,  Mr.  Addison  (his  works,  toL  ii,  p.  96, 
Baskerville^  edition)  has  obsenred  Ihis  cnriona  and  naqnestiesnbie 
Ihct. 

*  Yet  In  modem  times,  the  Tylier  has  sometimet  damaged  the  city ; 
and  in  the  years  1590, 16S7,  U96,  the  annals  of  Maratori  record  three 
mischievons  and  memorable  tnondatioos  (torn*  sif,  p.  266  420,  torn 
«▼,  p.  90,  Ibc.).  -^ 
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Vaoclals  sallied  from  Scandioavja,  ardent  to  chap. 
avenge  the  flight  of  Odin,"  to  break  the  chains,  ^^]^l^^ 
and  to  chastise  the  oppressors,  of  mankind;'" 
that  they  wished  to  burn  the  records  of  classic 
literature,  and  to  found  their  national  architec- 
ture on  the  broken  members  of  the  Tuscan  and 
Corinthian  orderis.  But  in  simple  truth,  the 
northern  conquerors  were  neither  sufficiently 
savage,  nor  sufficiently  refined,  to  entertain  such 
aspiring  ideas  of  destruction  and  revenge.  The 
shepherds  of  Scythia  and  Germany  had  been 
educated  in  the  armies  of  the  empire,  whose  dis- 
cipline they  acquired,  and  whose  weakness  they 
invaded :  with'  the  familiar  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  they  had  learned  to  reverence  the  name 
and  titles  of  Rome;  and,  though  incapable  of 
emulating,  they  were  more  inclined  to  admire, 
than  to  abolish,  the  arts  and  studies  of  a  brighter 
period.  In  the  transient  possession  of  a  rich 
and  unresisting  capital,  the  soldiers  of  Alaric 
and  Genserie  were  stimulated  by  the  passions 
of  a  victorious  army ;  amidst  the  wanton  induK 
gence  of  lust  or  cruelty,  portable  wealth  was  the  ;  ' 
object  of  their  search;  nor  could  they  derive 
either  pride  or  pleasure  from  the  unprofitable 
reflection,  that  they  had  battered  to  the  ground 
the  works  of  the  consuls  and  Caesars.  Their 
moments  were  indeed  precious;  the  Goths  eva- 
cuated Rome  on  the  sixth,'  the  Vandals  on  the 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  in  the  conne  of  twelve    * 
ycart  I  have  forgotten,  or  renounced,  the  flight  of  Odin  from  Azoph 
to  Sweden,  which  I  never  very  serionily  helieved   (vol.  i,  p.  300). 
The  Oothi  are  apparently  Germani ;  but  all  heyond  Csiltf  and  Taci- 
tus is  darkness  or  fable  In  the  antiquities  of  Gerasany. 

*  History  of  the  Decline,  Itc.  vol.  ▼,  p.  S82. 

VOL.  XII.  D   d 
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CHAP,  fiftoeotby  day;'  aDd,  though  it  be  hr  more  difi* 
r^^^^l  cult  to  build  than  to  destroy,  their  hasty  assault 
would  have  made  a  slight  impression  on  the 
solid  piles  of  autiquity.   We  may  remember,  that 
both  Alaric  and  Genseric  affected  to  spare  the 
buildings  of  the  city;   that  they  subsisted    in 
strength  and  beauty  under  the  auspicious  g^o- 
veroment  of  Theodoric;'  and  that  the  momen- 
tary resentment  of  TotiU*  was  disarmed  by  his 
own  temper  and  tlie  advice  of  his  friends  and 
enemies.  .  From  these  innocent  barbarians,  the 
reproach  may  be  transferred  (o  the  catholics  of 
Rome.    The  statues,  altars,  and  houses,  of  the 
dflemons  were  an  abomination  in  their  eyes ;  and 
in  the  absolate  command  of  the  city,  they  might 
labour  with  zeal  and  perseverance  to  eraze  the 
idolatry  of  their  ancestors.    The  demolition  of 
the  temples  in  the  £ast^  affords  to  them  an  ex- 
ample of  conduct,  and  to  us  an  argument  of  be- 
lief;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  portion  of  guilt 
or  merit  pnay  b.e  imputed  with  justice  tathe  Ro- 
man proselytes.     Yet  their  abhorrence  was  con- 
fined to  the  monuments  of  lieathen  superstition; 
and  the  several  sti\ictures  that  were  dedicated 
to  the  business  or  pleasure  of  society  might  be 
be  preserved  without  injury  or  scandal.     The 
change  of  religion  was  accomplished,  not  by  a 
popular  tumult,  but  by  the  decrees  of  the  empe- 
rors, of  the  senate,  and  of  time.     Of  the  cbris- 

'  Hiftory  of  the  Decliue,  &c.  vol.  ti,  p.  150. 
•  vol.  vii,  p.  20-SS. 

• ■  till,  vii,  p.  Wn,  S77. 

^  -voL  V,  c.  xxvUi,  p.  102»i<^ 
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tian  hieraroby,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  conn-   chap 
monly  the  most  prudent  and  least  fenatic :  nor  2^^\^ 
can  any  positive  charge  be  opposed  to  the  meri- 
torious act  of  saving  and  converting  the  majes- 
tic structure  of  the  pantheon/ 

III.  The  value  of  any  object  that  supplies  the  ni-  The 
wants  or  pleasures  of  mankind  is  compounded  abnseoftht 
of  its  substauee  and  its  form,  of  the  materials  and  "****"*^ 
the  maqufacture.     Its  price  must  depend  on  the 
number  of  persons  by  whojn  it  may  be  acquired " 
aiid  used;  on  the  extent  of  the  market;  and 
consequently  on  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  remote 
exportation,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
modity, its  local  situation,  and  the  temporary 
circumstances  of  the  world.     The  barbariaa 
conquerors  of  Home  usurped  in  a  moment  the 
toil  and  treasure  of  successive  ages;  but,  except 
the  luxuries  of  immediate  consumption,  they 
must  view  without  desire  all  that  could  nbt  be 
removed  from  the  city,  in  the  Gothic  waggons 
or  the  fleet  of  the  Vandals/     Gold  and  silver 

*  JE^em  tcdkpore  petiit  a  Phocate  principc  templnm  qnod  appcUa* 
tor  Pantkion,  in  quo  fecit  ecclesiam  Sanctaa  Marine  temper  rirgmift,  et 
oniDiom  martyrnra-,  in  qu&  ecclesiae  pri&ceps  molta  bona  obtnltt 
(Anastasiat  vel  potius  Liber  Pontificalis  in  Bonifiicio  IV.,  in  Miiratori 
Script.  ReruiD  Italicariim,  torn,  iii,  p.  i,  p.  ISS).  According  to  the 
anonynions  writer  in  Montfancon,  the  pantheon  ihad  been  vowed  .by 
Agrippa  to  Cybele  and  Neptune,  and  was  dedicated  by  Boniface  IV., 
on  the  calendf  of  Noyember,  to  the  Yirgin,  quse  est  roaler  omnium 
sanctorum  (p.  297,  298). 

^  Flaminius  Vacca  (apud  Montfaucon,  p.  165, 156).  His  Memoir 
is  Ulcewi«e  printed,  p.  21,  at  the  end  of  tne  Roma  Attiea  of  Nardini, 
and  several  Romans,  doctrin4  graves,  were  persuaded  that  the  -Ootbs 
buried  llieir  treasures  at  Rome,  and  bequeathed  the  i^ecret  marks  iiliis 
nepotibiisque.  fffi  relates  some  anecdotes  to  prove  that,  in  his  own 
time,  these  places  were  visited  and  riflt-d  by  the  Transalpine  pilgrims, 
ibc  heirs  of  the  Gothic  conquerors. 
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LxxT   ^^""c  the  first  objects  of  their  avarice;    as  io 

.... 1,  every  country,  and  m  the  smallest  compass, they 

represent  the  most  ample  command  of  the  io- 
dustry  and  possessions  of  rosCnkind.     A  vase  or 
a  statue  of  those  precious  metals  might  tempt 
the  vanity  of  some  barbarian  chief;  but  the  gros- 
ser multitude,  r^;ardless  of  the  form,  was  tena- 
cious only  of  the  substance;  and  the  melted  in- 
gots might  be  readily  divided  and  stamped  into 
the  current  coin  of  the  empire.    The  less  active, 
or  less  fortunate,  robbers  were  reduced  \o  the 
baser  plunder  of  brass,  lead,  iron,  and  copper: 
whatever  had  escaped  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
was  pillaged  by  the  Greek  tyrants;  and  the  em- 
peror Constans,  in  his  rapacious  visit,  stripped 
the  brouze  tiles  from  the  roof  of  the  pantheon/ 
The  edifices  of  Rome  mightbe considered  as  avast 
and  various  mine;  the  first  labour  of  extract- 
ing the  materials  was  already  performed ;  the 
metals  were  purified  and  cast ;  the  marbles  were 
hewn  and  polished;  and  after  foreign  and  do- 
mestic rapine  had  been  satiated,  the  remains  of 
the  city,  could  a  purchaser  have  been  found, 
were  still  venal.     The  monuments  of  antiquity 
had  been  left  naked  of  their  precious  ornaments, 
but  the  Romans  would  demolish  with  their  own 
hands  the  arches  and  wails,  if  the  hope  of  profit 
could  surpass  the  cost  of  the  labour  and  expor- 

*  Omnii  qoK  cnmt  In  ftfc  id  oraatuoi  cmUtis  deporait :  ted  rt 
cccletiam  B.  Maris  ad  martyres  qn*  de  tegiiKs  amsii  coopcrta  cli*« 
coopeniit  (Anast.  in  Vitalian.  p.  141).  llw  base  and  lacrilej^ns 
Or^ek  had  not  even  the  poor  preteure  of  pluiidcnBg  an  heathen  teiu- 
ple  ;  the  pantheon  was  already  a  catholic  churck. 
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tatioD.  If  Charlemagne  had  fixed  io  Italy  the  chap. 
seat  of  the  Western  empire,  his  genius  if  ould  ^^^^^j^ 
have  aspired  to  restore,  rather  than  to  violate, 
the  vvorks  of  the  Ceesars:  but  policy  confined 
the  French  monarch  to  the  forests  of  Germany: 
hi9  taste  could  be  gratified  only  by  destruction; 
and  the  new  palace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  was  de- 
corated with  the  marbles  of  Ravenna'  and 
Rome.*  Five  hundred  years  after  Charlemagne, 
a  king  of  Sicily,  Robert,  the  wisest  and  most 
liberal  sovereign  of  the  age,  was  supplied  with 
the  same  materials  by  the  easy  navigation  of  the 
Tyber  and  the  sea;  and  Petrarch  sighs  an  indig- 
nant complaint,  that  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world  should  adorn,  from  her  own  bowels,  the 
slothful  luxury  of  Naples.^    But  these  examples 

'  For  the  tpoQs  of  Rareonft  (motira  atqnc  marmora)  lee  the  original 
gtaat  of  pope  Adrian  I.  to  CbarlemagBe  (Codex  Carolio,  epUt.  Ixiil, 
in  Maratori,  Script  Ital.  torn,  iii,  p.  ii,  p.  SSS). 

'  I  fball  qnote  the  anthentic  testimony  of  the  Saxon  poet  (4.  D.S87* 
S90)  de  Reboi  geatia  CaroU  magni,  1.  v,  4S7-440,  in  the  Hittoriana  of 
France  (torn.  ▼,  p.  180) : 

Ad  qa»  numnoieai  pnattabat  Roma  cdunmai, 

Qnatdam  pnadpnaa  pulehra  Ravenna  dedit 
De  tam  longinqni  potent  regionc  Tetaitai, 

IlUua  oniatnm  Fnncin  fcrre  tibi. 

And  I  ahall  addriVom  the  Chronicle  of  SIgebert  (Hiaforiant  of  France, 
tonk  T,  p.  t78},  extmxit  ctiam  Aqsiagrani  basilicam  plariuMB  pukhri.' 
tudinii,  ad  ct^at  stmctaram  a  Roma  et  Ravenna  colnmnai  et  mu^ 
i  devehi  fecit* 


^  I  cannot  refhae  to  trantcribe  a  long  passage  of  Petrarch  (Opp. 
p.  ffS6,  Str,  in  EpistoU  horUtoria  ad  Nicolanm  LattrentinmX  it  is  so 
strong  and  fnll  to  the  point  *.  Nee  pndor  ant  pietas  continuit  qnominas 
laapil  spoUata  Dei  tempfah  occnpatas  arces,  opes  publicas  rrgioncs  nrbis, 
atqnc  honores  magistratAvm  inter  se  divisos;  (AaAeoni/)  qnam  wak  in 
wtg  tnrbaknti  ae  seditiosi  homines  et  totios  reliqns  yitm  consiliis  et 
BStioBib«fdiseordes,inhvmanl  fosderis  stopendiiocietatcconveneraBt, 
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c:hap.  of  plunder  or  purchase  were  rare  iu  the  darker 
r^^^l^^  fliges ;  and  the  Roioians,  alone  and  uceuvied, 
night  have  applied  to  their  private  or  public 
use  the  remaining  structures  of  antiquity,  if,  in 
their  present  form  and  situation,  they  had  not 
been  useless  in  a  great  measure  to  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  The  walls  still  described  the 
old  circumference,  but  the  city  had  descended 
ftom  the  seven  hiTls  into  the  campus  Martius ; 
and  some  of  the  noblest  monuments,  which  had 
l>raved  the  injuries  of  time,  were  left  in  a  desert, 
far  rcuiote  fif'om  the  habitations  of  mankind. 
The  pataces  of  the  senators  were  no  longer  adap- 
ted to  the  manners  or  fortunes  of  their  indigent 
successors;  the  use  of  baths'  and  porticoes  was 
forgotten ;  in  the  sixth  century,  the  games  of  the 
theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  circus,  had  been  in- 
terrupted: some  temples  were  devoted  to  the  pre- 
vailing worship;  but  the  christian  churches  pre* 
ferred  the  holy  figure  of  the  cross ;  and  fashion, 
or  reason,  had  distributed,  after  a  peculiar  mo- 
del, the  cells*  and  offices  of  the  cloister.    Under 

in  pontei  et  mania  atqne  immeritos  lapides  dosMcireot.  Denfqnepoct 
yi  vd  aenio  coUdpsa  palatia,  .quae  qnoadam  iofchtcs  tenn^ront  .viri, 
post  diniptos  arcua  trinmphalea  (iinde  majdres  hurum  forsitan  cor* 
roornnt)  de  ipsius  vetustatis  ac  propriae  impictatis  fraj^miuibua  vilea 
qtrfstiiin  turpi  mercimoDtu  captare  oon  piiduit.  Itaqac  n:inc,  hra 
ddof!  lieu  aceiiia  indlgnum!  de  vestria  marniorelA  co4uniuis,  cte  li< 
miniboa  templorum  (ad  que  nuper  ex  orbe  toto  roncurans  devotissimna 
ficbat):  de  imaglnibua  aepulchroruni  snb  qui  bus  patrum  vestrorom  tcs. 
nerabilia  riTH(«<ais?)erat,  at  rfliqnas  ailram,  destdtosa  NeapoKa  aflor- 
natar.  Sic  panlatim  rains  ipse  deflcJunt.  Tet  king  Rubt-rt  was  the 
friend  of  Petrarch. 

*  Yet  Cliarlomafne  washed  and  awani  at  Aix'la  Chapelle  \riU|  aa 
Inindred  of  bia  eourtiera  (  Eginbart,  c.  22,  p.  108, 109),  and  Bf  uratori 
detcribea,  aa  late  aa  the  year  814,  the  public  hatha  Which  were  biaitf 
at  Spoleto  in  Italy  (Annali,  toni«  vi,  p.  416). 
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the  ecclesiastical  reigu,  the  number  of  these  chap. 
pious  foundations  was  enormously  multiplied ;  J^^^^_ 
and  the  city  was  crowded  with  forty  monasteries  ^ 
of  men,  twenty  of  women,  and  sixty  chapters 
and  colleges  of  canons  and  priests,*"  who  aggra- 
^  vatedy  instead  of  relieving,  the  depopulation  of 
the  tenth  century.  But  if  the  forms  of  ancient 
architecture  were  disregarded  by  a  people  insen* 
sibie  of  their  use  and  beauty,  the  plentiful  ma- 
terials were  applied  to  every  call  of  necessity  or 
superstition ;  till  the  fairest  columns  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  orders,  the  richest  marbles  of 
Paros  and  Numidia,  were  degraded,  perhaps,  to 
the  support  of  a  convent  or  a  stable.  The  daily 
havock  which  is  perpetrated  by  the  Turks  in 
the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  may  afford  a  me- 
lancholy example;  and  in  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  monuments  of  Rome,  Sixtus  the  fifth 
may  alone  be  excused  for  employing  the  stones 
of  the  Septizonium  in  the  glorious  edifice  of  St 
Peter's.'  A  fragment,  a  ruin,  howsoever  man- 
gled or  profaned,  may  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
and  regret;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  marble 
was  deprived  of  substance,  as  well  as  of  place 
and  proportion;  it  was  burnt  to  lime  for  the 
purpose  of  cement.  Since  the  arrival  of  Pog- 
gius,  the  temple  of  Concord,"  and  many  capital 

♦. 

^  See  the  Annak  of  Italy,  a.  d.  986.  For  thii  and  the  preceding 
fact,  Muratori  himself  is  indebted  to  the  Benedicthie  history  of  P4ro* 
Mabillon. 

>  Vita  di  Sisto  Qninto,  da  Gregorio  Leti,  torn,  iii,  p.  50. 

"*  Porticui  »dis  Concordise,  quam  cum  prinram  ad  arbem  «eeetii 
vidi  fere  integram  opere  marmoreo  admodom  sp^cioso :  Romani  post> 
nodum  ad  caicem  ftdem  totam  et  porticU  .partem  disjectis  colaniDi& 
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CHAP,  structures,  had  ranished  from  his  eyes:  and  aa 
.Z^J^l.^  epigram  of  the  same  age  expresses  a  juat  and 
pious  fear,  that  the  coDtinuance  of  this  praetice 
would  finally  annihilate  all  the  monumeDta  of 
antiquity/  The  smallness  of  their  numbers  was 
the  sole  check  on  the  demands  and  depredations 
of  the  Romans.  The  imagination  of  Petrarch 
might  create  tlie  presence  of  a  mighty  people;* 
and  I  hesitate  to  belieye,  that  even  in  the  four- 
teentii  century,  they  could  be  reduced  to  a  con* 
temptible  list  of  tbirty-three  thousand  inbabi* 
tants.  From  that  period  to  the  reign  of  Leo  the 
tenth,  if  they  multiplied  to  the  amount  of  dghty- 
fiire  thousand,'  the  increase  of  citizens  was,  in 
some  degree,  pernicious  to  the  ancient  city. 
IT.  The  IV.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last,  the  most  po- 
^i^«f  tent  and  forcible  cause  of  destruction,  tbe  do- 
^3^    mestic  hostilities  of  the  Romans  themselves. 


ftoat  dcoioUti  (p.  IS).    The  temple  ot  Concord  was  Iherefoie  aot  d^ 
•treycd  by  %  Mdition  ia  the  thirteenth  centary,  as  I  have  read  te  a  MS. 
I  trctttise  del*  GoTeroe  civile  dl  Rone,  lent  me  foroierry  at  Rome,  and 

)  ascribed  (I  believe  falsely)  to  the  celebrated  Oravina.    Poggliu  like- 

wise  affirmt,  that  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Metella  vras  bamt  for  line 
(p.  IS,  M> 

■  Composed  by  JEneas  Sylvias,  afterwards  pope  Pies  IL,  and  pab- 
Ikhed  by  MabiUon  from  a  MS.  of  tbe  qoeen  of  Sweden  (Mnssoaa  its. 
lieaB»  ton.  i»  p.  97). 

Oblectat  me,  Roma,  taas  spectare  minas : 

Ex  enjvs  lapsft  gloria  prisca  patet. 
Sed  tmn  hie  popnlos  mnrls  defossa  vetnstis 
Caictf  in  eftscfviam  raarmora  dura  coquit. 
Impia  tercentnm  si  sic  gens  egerit  annot 
NoSun  hinc  indiciam  nobilitatis  erit. 
*  Tagabamnr  pariter  ia  ilili  urbe  tarn  magn4 ;  qns,  com  propter 
spatiom  vacua  videretar,  popalum  habet  immensnm  (Opp.  p.  flSS, 
Xpist.  Familiares,  ii,  14). 

'  These  states  of  the  population  of  Rome  at  different  periods  ar« 
derived  from  an  ingenions  treatise  of  ^ic  physician  LaBCisl,de  1 
Cspli  Qaalitalibns  (p.  IttX 
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Under  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  and  French  chap. 
emperors,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  disturbed 
by  accidental,  though  frequent,  seditions;  it  is 
from  the  decline  of  the  latter,  from  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  tenth  century,  that  we  may  date  the 
licentiousness  of  private  war,  which  violated 
with  impunity  the  laws  of  the  code  and  the  gos- 
pel; without  respecting  the  majesty  of  the  ab- 
sent sovereign,  or  the  presence  and  person  of  the 
vicar  of  Christ  In  a  dark  period  of  five  hun- 
dred years,  Rome  was  perpetually  afflicted  by 
the  sanguinary  quarrels  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people,  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  the  Co- 
lonna  and  Ursini ;  and  if  much  has  escaped  the 
knowledge,  and  much  is  unworthy  of  the  notice, 
of  history,  I  have  exposed,  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters,  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  public  dis- 
orders. At  such  a  time,  when  every  quarrel  wai) 
decided  by  the  sword,  and  none  could  trust 
their  lives  op  properties  to  the  impotence  of  law, 
the  powerful  citizens  were  armed  for  safety  or 
offence,  against  the  domestic  enemies,  whom 
they  feared  or  hated.  Except  Venice  alone,  the 
same  dangers  and  designs  were  common  to  all 
the  free  republics  of  Italy;  and  the  nobles 
usurped  the  prerogative  of  fortifying  their 
houses,  and  erecting  strong  towers**  that  were 
capable  of  resisting  a;f sudden  attack.  The  ci- 
ties were  filled  with  these  hostile  edifices;  and 

^  AU  die  fkctB  that  relate  to  the  towen  at  Rome,  and  in  other  five 
cities  of  Italy,  may  be  fonnd  in  the  laborioiu  and  entertaimng  eompi* 
lation  of  Moratori,  Antiqnitatef  Italia  medli  JB?i,  dittertat.  xxvl 
(torn,  ii,  p.  49t-406  of  the  Latin,  torn,  i,  p.  446  of  the  ItaUaa  worh). 
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cBAi^.  the  example,  of  Lucca,  vvhich  ccmtained  tiuee 
JJ;;^^^^  hundred  towers;  her  law  which  confined  tbdr 
height  to  the  measure  of  fourscore  feet,  maj  be 
extended  with  suitable  latitude  to  the  more  opu- 
lent and  populous  states.    The  first  step  of  tbe 
senator    Braucaleone  in  the   establishmeDt  of 
peace  and  justice,  was  to  demolish  (as  we  bare 
already  seen)one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  towers 
of  Rome;  and,  in  the  last  days  of  anarchy  and 
discord,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Martin  the  fifth, 
forty-four  still  stood  in  one  of  the  thirteen  or 
fourteen  regions  of  the  city.    To  this  mischieT- 
ous  purpose,  the  remains  of  antiquity  were  most 
readily  adapted :  the  temples  and  arches  afford- 
ed a  broad  and  solid  basi^  for  the  new  structures 
.of  brick  and  stone ;  and  we  can  name  the  mo- 
dern turrets  that  were  raised  on  the  triumphal 
monuments  of  Julius  Caesar,  Titus,  and  Anto- 
nines/    With  some  slight  alterations,  a  theatre, 
an  amphitheatre,  a  mausoleum,  was  transformed 
into  a  strong  and  spacious  citadel.     I  need  not 
repeat,  that  the  mole  of  Adrian  has  assumed  tbe 
title  and  form  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo;*  the 
septizonium  of  Severus  was  capable  of  standing 

,  '  Af  for  instance,  Templtim  Jani  nnnc  diritnr,  turns  Centii  Fruiga- 
paoit^  et  aaac  Jano  inposits  torris  lateritiae  conspicaa  hodic^pe  vcs- 
Cifia  supersant  (Montfaacon  Diarinm  Itaiicam,  p.  186).  the  waanjm 
BOQs  writer  (p.  886)  enumerates,  areas  Titi,*turnis  Cartofauias  arcoa 
Jalli  Cttsaris  et  Senatormn,  tnrres  de  Bratis  j  areas  AstoBim,  turis 
de  Coaectis,  4ec. 

Hadriani  molem magna  ex  parte  Romanomm  njuna 

•  •  .  •  •  dUtnrliaTit ;  quod  certe  Innditos  cYertiasent,  si  eonnn  mmA. 
bas  penria,  absamptii  grandibns  saxis,  reUqua  noiea  rntlfisart 
(Pof  gioa  da  Varietate  FortnnK,  p.  12). 
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^^gaimt  a  royal  array;*  the  sepulchre  of  Metella  chap. 
lia»  mnk  under  ito  outworks;''  the  theatres  of  ^^^^' 
Pnmpey  and  Marcellus  were  occupied  by  the 
SaveUi  and  Ursiui  fiiuiiilies;'  aiid  the  rough  foN 
tress  bad  been  gradually  softened  to  the  splen^ 
dour  and  elegance  of  an  Italian  palace.     Even 
the  churches  were  encompassed  with  arms  and 
^>ulwark8»  aud  the  military  engines  on  the  roof 
of  St.  Peter's  were  the  terror  oi  the  Vaticati  and 
thescandal  of  the  christian  world.     Whatever  is 
fortified  will  be  attacked ;  and  whatever  is  at- 
tacked may  be  destroyed;     Could  the  Romans 
have  wrested  from  the  popes  the  castle  of  St. 
Ai^elo,  they  had  resolved,  by  a  public  decree, 
to  annihilate  that  monument  of  servitude.  Every 
building  of  defence  was  exposed  to   a  siege; 
and  in  every  siege  the  arts  and  engines  of  de- 
struction were  laboriously  employed.    After  the 
death  pf  Nicholas  the  fourth,  Rome,  without  a 
sovereign  or  a  senate, was  abandoned  six  months 
to  the  fury  of  civil  war.     ^^  The  houses,"  says  a 

'  Against  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  Mnratori,  AnudI  d*Italia,  torn. 
w,p.l47). 

"  I  mnst  copy  an  important  paMage  of  Montfiincon  :  Torrii  ingens 
rotnuda  •  •  •  •  Caecilia  Metells  •  •  •  •  fepalchmm  erat,  cnjus  mnrl  tarn 
solidly  at  spatium  perqnam  minimDm  intni  vacnnm  supersit ;  et  T^rre 
a  Bor«  dicitur,  a  bonm  capttibns  muro  inscriptU.  Hnic  aequiori  kto, 
tempore  inteatinomm  beUoma,  cenurbecula  adjuncta  fait,  CHJns  me- 
■ia  ettnrrea  etiannoB  viiantnr  y  ita  at  sepnlchrnai  MeteUs  quasi  ata 
(uppidiiU  fuerit.  Ferveotibns  in  nrbe  partibns,  cum  Ursini  atque  Co- 
Inmneni^  motais  ciadibns  perniciem  inferrent  civitati,  in  utriusve 
partis  dttionem  cederet  magui  momenti  erat  (p.  142). 

'  '  8e«  the  testimonies  of  Donates,  Nardini,  and  Montfaiicon.  Tn  the 
fiavelli  palace,  the  remainii  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellas  are  still  grrit 
imd  coDspicnoui. 
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CHAP,  cardinal  and  poet  of  the  times/  **  were  crofllied 
' ""    «♦  by  the  weight  and    velocity  of   eDormoiis 
**etone«;'   the  walls   were  perforated    by   the 
••  strokes  of  the  battering-ram ;  the  towers  were 
*^  involved  in  fire  and  sipoke;  and  the  aaaailants 
* ''  were  stimulated  by  rapine  and  revenge."    The 
work  was  consummated  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
laws;  and  the  factions  of  Italy  alternately  exer- 
cised a  blind  and  thoughtless  vengeance  on  tJieir 
adversaries,  whose  houses  and  castles  they  nxed 
to  the  ground/    In  comparing  the  dag^s  of  fo- 
reign, with  then^pet  of  domestic,  hostility,  we  must 
pronounce,  that  the  latter  have  been  far  more 
ruinous  to  the  city;  and  our  opinion  is  confirm- 
ed  by  the  evidence  of  Petrarch.     "  Behold,"  says 
the  laureat,  *'  the  relics  of  Rome,  the  image  of 
**  her  pristine  greatness !  neither  time,  nor  the 
**  barbarian,  can  boast  the  merit  of  this  stapeo- 

f  Janet  cardiral  of  St.  Oforff,  ad  Tclam  aarram,  m  k»  ■wtrical 
Life  of  pope  Cefettin  V.  (Uaratori,  Script.  ItaL  torn,  i,  p.  iii,  p.  631, 
L  i,  c.  I,  ver.  US,  Sec), 

Hoc  dimitac  Mt  est,  Roman  caraiiic  aetmJtk 
MoMibas  cxactU  hea  mm  ;  bcllo^e  ▼ocatan  (iwwfw,) 
la  icclai,  ia  lociot  fnttrreaqvc  ▼•lacta  patrat; 
Tonwatis  Jccimo  Tiroii  immaaia  saxa ; 
PcrfodiiM  domas  trabiboa,  fccisac  niiiMis 
Iinubns ;  iaccasas  tnrrei,  obtcnrataqne  Ainio 
Laaiina  victBo,  qao  fit  fpoliata  tapcllcy. 

■  MaratoH  (DiwcHatiooc  fopim  Ut  Aatiqaitb  Italiaae,  Ion.  i,  p. 
4Sr.4fl)  fladt,  that  slonc  balloU  of  two  or  tbrta  kaadrcd  poaadi 
weight  were  not  nacommoo  j  and  tbey  ar«  aontttaiot  eonpwtcd  at 
twelve  or  eightcca   oeafori  of  Ocaoa,  each  omtaro  weighfa^  IM 


•  The  nmth  law  of  the  Yifcoati  probihiU  the  eoanaoo  aad  aiif. 
ehieTOQfl  praetice  \  and  itricUj  eigoiot,  Chat  the'booset  of  baabbed 
dtiaaae  fhoald  be  preferred  pro  coaurani  ntilitatc  (GoaiTaaeao  de  la 
f  ta  Maratori,  Script.  RemD  Italicanm,  toak  sii|  p.  IMl). 
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*  dous  destruction:  it  was  perpetrated. by  her   char 

*  own  citizens,  by  the  most  illustrious  of  ber^^^*^ 
'  sons;  and   your  ancestors  (be   writes  to  a 

*  nobJe  Annibaldi)  have  done  with  the  batter- 
'  ing-rani,  what  the  Punic  hero  could  not  ac- 
'  complisb  with  the  sword,"^  The  influence  of 
he  two  last  principles  of  decay  must  in  some 
legree  be  multiplied  by  each  other;  since  the 
louses  and  towers,  which  were  subverted  by 
:ivil  war,  required  a  new  and  perpetual  supply 
rom  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

These  general  observations  may  be  separate-  TheCoiiM. 
y  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  p|^(2eJ[|^ 
las  obtained  the  name  of  the  Coliseum^"  either  ^'^'^■*' 
torn  its  magnitude,  or  from  Nero's  colossal 
itatue ;  an  edifice,  had  it  been  left  to  time  and 
lature,  which  might  perhaps  have  claime<l  an 
eternal  duration.     The  curious  antiquaries,  who 

Petmrcli  tbu  addr«sMs  his  frieLd,  who,  with  shame  and  teatt, 
bad  ihewB  him  the  mcBiiia,  lacera  specimen  miserable  Roime,aiid  de- 
clared his  own  intention  of  restoring  them  (Carmuia  Latina,  1.  ii,^ 
tpist.  Pavio  Annibalensi,  xii«  p.  97, 93> 

Nee  te  parva  manet  servatis  fama  minis 
Oaanta  qned  integrm  tmit  olbn  gloria  Komm 
Reliqnise  testantnr  adhuc  i  qoas  longior  sta* 
Frangere  non  valnit ;  non  Tis  aut  ira  criienti 
Hosiis,  ab  egreglis  frangnntvr  civibas,  hep  1  ben! 

Qnod  UU  neqnivit  (HenaiM) 

Pcrficit  hie  aries.    -^—  — ^ 

*  The  foorth  part  of  the  Verona  lllustrata  of  tiie  Marqnis  Mallei» 
professedly  treats  of  amphitheatres,  particularly  those  of  Rome  and 
Verona,  of  their  dimensions,  wooden  galieriei,  &e.  It  is  from  mag- 
nitude that  he  deriires  the  name  of  Ce/oescann  or  ColiBeum  t  since  the 
lame  appellation  was  applied  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Capna,  without 
the  aid  of  a  colossal  statne ;  sfaiee  that  of  Nero  was  erected  in  the 
court  (la  oirto)  of  his  palace,  and  not  in  the  Cottaeom  (p,  if,  p.  Iff-I9» 
Li,c.4). 
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CHAP,  have  computed  the  dumb'ers  and  seats,  are  d\f^ 
^  posed  to  believe,  that  above  the  upper  row  of 
stone  steps,  the  amphitheatre  vt'as  encircled  and 
elevated  \i/iih  several  stages  of  wooden  gal/eries, 
which  were  repeatedly  consumed  by  fire,  and 
restored  by  the  emperors.  Whatever  was  pre- 
cious, or  portable,  or  profane,  the  statues  of 
gods  and  heroes,  and  the  costly  ornanieDts  of 
sculpture,  which  were  cast  in  brass,  or  over- 
spread with  leaves  of  silver  and  gold,  became 
the  first  prey  of  conquest  or  fanaticism,  of  the 
avarice  of  the  barbarians  or  the  christians.  In 
the  massy  stones  of  the  Coliseum,. many  holes 
iare  discerned ;  and  the  two  most  probable  con- 
jectures represent  the  various  accidents  of  its 
decay.  These  stones  were  connected  by  solid 
links  of  brass  or  iron;  nor  bad  the  eye  of  ra- 
pine overlooked  the  value  of  the  baser  metals:' 
the  vacant  space  was  converted  into  a  fair  or 
market:  the  artisans  of  the  Colbeum  are  oien- 
tioned  in  an  ancient  survey;  and  the  chasms 
were  perforated  or  enlarged  to  receive  the  poles 
that  supported  the  shops  or  tents  of  the  ine* 
chanic  trades/  Reduced  to  its  naked  majesty, 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  contemplated  with 
awe  and  admiration  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  north; 
and  their  rude  enthusiasm  broke  forth  in  a  sq- 

Joieph  Maria  Soar^s,  a  learned  bi«hop,  aod  the  author  of  ao  kaa- 
tery  of  I'raeneate,  has  compoacd  a  separate  dissertation  on  Uie  aevca 
or  eight  probable  -causes  of  these  bolesi  whidh  has  breo  sioce  repiist* 
ed  in  |}ie  Roman  Tbesaoms  of  Sallengre.  Montfaucon  (Diarium,  pu 
23S)  pronounces  the  rapjoe  of  the  barbarians  to  be  the  unam  gcnBm». 
amque  causam  soraminiim. 
*  Uonatos,  Roma  Vetiis  et  Nova,  p.  £85,. 
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Jblime  proverbial  expression,  which  is  recorded   cttap 
in  the  eigbtii  century,  in  the  fragments  of  the   '^^'• 

yenerable  Bede:   **  As  long  as  the  Coltseuip" ' 

''  stands,  Rome  shall  stand ;  when  the  Colt- 
''  scum  falls,  Rome  will  fall;  when  Rome  falls, 
**  the  world  will  fall."'  In  the  modern  system 
of  war,  a  situation  commanded  by  three  hills 
would  not  be  chosen  for  a  fortress;  but  the 
strength  of  the  walls  and  arches  could  resist  the 
engines  of  assault;  a  numerous  garrison  might 
be  lodged  in  the  inclosure;  and  while  one  fao 
tion  occupied  the  Vatican  and  thq  Capital,  the 
other  was  entrenched  in  the  Lateran  and  the 
Coliseum.' 

The  abolition  at  Rome  of  the  ancient  games 
must  be  understood  with  some  latitude;  and  the 
carnival  sports  of  the  Testacean  mount  and  the 
circQS  Agonalis,^  were  regulated  bv  the  law*  or 

. '  Qoamdin  itabit  Colyseut ,  stabit  et  Roma ;  qoando  «adet  ColyseiM, 
cadet  Boma ;  qaando  ^det  Roma,  cadet  et  mofidiw  (Bed a  in  £xcerp« 
tis  sda  Coltectaneis  apud  Ducaoge  Glotsar.  mcd.  et  infinuB  Latmitatis, 
torn,  ii]  p*  407,  edit.  Basil).  Tbis  saying  most  be  ascribed  to  tlie  An-* 
glo-Saxon  pilgrioM  who  visited  Rome,  before  the  year  73.5,  the  era  of 
Bede*s  death  ^  for  I  do  not  believe  that  our  venerable  monk  ever  pas** 
ed  the  sea. 

<  I  cannot  recover,  in  Muratori's  original  Lives  of  the  Popes  (Script. 
Remm  Italicarnm,  torn,  iii,  p.  i),  the  passage  that  attests  this  hostile 
partition,  which  roust  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

**  Although  the  structure  of  the  circus  Agonaiis  be  destroyed,  it 
still  retains  its  form  and  name  (Agona,  Nagona,  Navona) ;  and  tife 
interior  space  affords  a  sufficient  level  for  the  purpose  of  racing.  But 
the  Monte  Testaceo,  that  strange  pile  of  broken  pottery,  seems  only 
adapted  for  the  annual  practice  of  JiurUng  lirom  top  to  bottom  some 
waggon  loads  of  live  hogs  for  the  diversion  of  4he  populace  (Statata 
Urbis  Rom«,  p.  186). 

*  See  the  StatuU  Urbis  Rom«,  1.  iii,  c.  87,  88,  89^  p.  186, 186.    t 

have 
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CHAP,  custom  of  the  city.    The  senator  presided  with 
^^^^  dignity  and  pomp  to  adjudge  and  distribute  the 
prizes, -the  gold  ring,  or  the  palliwm^^  as  it  was 
styled)  of  cloth  or  silk.    A  tribute  on  the  Jews 
supplied  the  annual  expence :'  and  the  races,  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  were  ennobled 
by  a  tilt  and  tournament  of  seventy-two  of  the 
jtas?in  the  ^^^^^^  youth.     In  the  year  one  thousand  three 
A^n  *mi  '^'^"^'^^  ^°^  thirty-two,  a  bull*feast»  after  the 
Sept.  s.  *  fashion  of  the  Moors  and  Spaniards,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  C!oliseiim  itself;  and  the  living 
manners  are  paihted  in  a  diary  of  the  tiroes.*"    A 
convenient  order  of  benches  was  restored  ;  and 
a  general  proclamation,  as  for  as  Rimini  and 
Ravenna,  invited  the  nobles  to  exercise  their 
skill   and  courage  in  this  perilous  adventure. 
The  Roman  ladies  were   mart^halled  in  three 
squadrons,  and  seated  in  three  balconies,  which 

have  already  givtn  an  idea  of  tliif  mmiirtpal  code,  llic  racet  of  Ka- 
gona  and  Monte  Tcttaeeo  are  likewise  mentioned  in  theOiary  of  Peter 
Antoniu8»  from  I4M  to  1417  (Mnratori,  Script  Remm  Italiearans 
torn.  xxiT,p.  1124> 

^  The  PaUimmy  which  Menage  so  foolishly  deri?ef  from  P^Ummrmm, 
is  an  easy  extension  of  the  idea  and  the  words,  from  the  robe  or  cloaic, 
to  the  materials,  and  from  thence  to  their  application  as  a  priae  (Ma- 
ratori,  dissert,  xxxiii). 

f  For  these  expences,  the  Jews  of  Rome  paid  each  jcar  113A 
florins,  of  which  the  odd  thirty  represented  the  pieces  of  silver  fmr 
which  Judas  had  betrayed  his  master  to  their  ancestors.  There  was 
a  foot-race  of  Jewish,  as  well  as  of  christian  youths  (Statote  Urbts 
ibidemV 

*  ThiaextraordinarybnU  feast  in  the  Coiiscom  is  detcrOwfi,  ft«B 
tradition  rather  than  memory,  by  Liadovico  Bnooconte  MoBaMcoco, 
in  the  most  ancient  fragments  of  Roman  annate  (Mnratori,  Sevipc 
Keniro  Italicaram,  tom.'xii,  p.  6S6,  ffSO)}  and  however  ^neUiil  tkey 
Bsay  seem,  they  are. deeply  marked  with  the  coloars  of  ^tiLaiul  ■» 
tare 
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.oti  this  day,. the  tbird  of  September,  were  lined  chap. 
•  with  scarlet  cloth.  The  fair  Jacova  di  Rovere,  ^^^' 
led  the  matrons  from  beyond  the  Ty her,  a  pure 
and  native  race,  who  still  represent  the  features 
and  character  of  antiquity.  The  remainder  of 
the  city  was  divided  as  usual  between  the  Co* 
lonna  and  Ursini:  the  two  factions  were  proud 
of  the  number  and  beauty  of  their  female  bands : 
the  charms,of.Savella  Ursini  are  mentioned  with 
praise ;  and  the  Colonna  r^retted  the  absence 
of  Che  youngest  of  their  house,  who  had  sprained 
her  ancle  in  the  garden  of  Nero's  tower.  The 
lots  of  the  champions  were  drawn  by  an  old  and 
respectable  citizen;  and  they  descended  into  the 
arena,  or  pit,  to  encounter  the  wild  bulls,  on  « 
foot,  as  it  should  seem,  with  a  single .  spear. 
Amidst  the  crowd  our  ajDoalist  has  selected  the 
names,  colours,  and  devices,  of  twenty  of  the 
most  conspicuous  knights.  Several  of  the  names 
are  the  most  illustrious  of  Rome  and  the  eccle. 
siastical  state;  Malatesta,  Polenta,  delia  Valle, 
Cafarello,  Savelli,  Capoccio,  Conti,  Annabaldi, 
Altieri,  Corsi;  the  colours  were  adapted  to 
their  taste  and  situation;  the  devices  are  ex- 
pressive of  hope  or  despair,  and  breathe  the 
spirit  of  gallantry  and  arms.  ^'  I  am  alone  like 
"  the  youngest  of  the  Horatii,"  the  confidence 
of  an  intrepid  stranger :  *'  I  live  disconsolate,"  a 
weeping  widower:  "  I  burn  under  the  ashes,'^a 
discreet  lover :  "  I  adore  Lavinia,  6r  Lucretia," 
the  ambiguous  declaration  of  a  modern  passion. 
"  My  faith  is  as  pure,"  the  motto  of  a  white  li- 
very: "  Who  is  stronger  than  myself?"  of  a  lion's 

VOL.  XlJC.  '  E   e 
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CHAP,  bide :  *'  It  I  am  drowned  in  Mood,  what  a  pfea- 
Lxxi.   ii  ^^^^  death,"  the  wish  of  ferocioos  counge. 
The  pride  or  prudence  of  the  Ursini  restrained 
them  from  the  fidd.wfaich  was  occnpied  by  three 
of  their  hereditary  riTals,  whose  inscriptioos  de« 
noted  the  lofty  greatnesa  of  the  Colonnaname: 
<^  Thoogh  sad,  I  am  strong :"  **  Strong  as  I  am 
''  great:''  ''  If  1  falK''  addressing  himself  to  the 
spectators,    '*  you  fitll  with  me:"— intimating 
(says  the  contemporary  writer)  that  while  the 
other  fiMoilies  were  the  subjects  of  the  Vatican, 
they  alone  were  the  supporters  of  the  capitol. 
The  combats  of  the  amphitheatre  were  danger- 
ous and  bloody.    Every  champiou  successively 
encountered  a  wild  bull;  and  the  victory  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  quadrupeds,  since  no  more 
than  eleven  were  left  on  the  field,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  wounded   and  eighteen  killed  on  the 
side  of  their  adversaries.     Some  of  the  noblest 
families  might  mourn,  hut  the  pomp  of  the  fooe- 
r^ls,  in  the  churches  of  St.  John  Laterau  and 
St  Maria  Maggiore»  afforded  a  second  boKday 
to  the  people.     Doubtless  it  was  not  in  such 
conflicts  that  the  blood  of  the  Romans  should 
have  been  shed;  yet,  in  blaming  their  rashness, 
we  are  compelled  to  applaud  their  gallantry ; 
and   the  noble  volunteers,   who  display   their 
magnificence,  and  risk  their  lives,  under  the 
balconies  of  the  fair,  excite  a  more  generous 
sympathy  than  the  thousands  of  captives  and 
malefactors  who  were  reluctantly  dragged  to  the 
scene  of  slaughter.* 

■  Momtorl  hat  given  »  sepftiate  diisrrtatioo  (the  tw«nty-iiloth}  to 
tbe  gurnet  of  lUc  luliuit  io  tbe  aiiddlc  aiget. 
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This  use  of  the  amphitheatre  was  a  rare,  per-  chaf.> 
baps  a  siogalar,  festival ;  the  demand  for  thu  ^Jj^^ 
materials  M^as  a  daily  and  cootinual  want,  which  j^, 
the  dtizens  copld  gratify  without  restraint  or  re- 
D>orse.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  scandal- 
ous act  of  concord  secured  to  both  factions  the 
privilege  of  extracting  stones  from  the  free  and 
common  quarry  of  the  Coliseum  ;*  and  Poggius 
laments  that  the  greater  part  of  these  stones  had 
been  burnt  to  lime  by  the  folly  of  the  Romans-^" 
To  check  this  abuse^  and  to  prevent  the  noctur- 
nal crimes  that  might  be  perpetrated  in  the  vast 
and  gloomy  recess,  Eugenius  the  fourth  sur^r 
rounded  it  with  a  wall ;  and  by  a  charter  long 
extant,  granted  both  the  ground  and  edifice  to 
the  monks  of  an  adjacent  convent.^  After  his 
death,  the  wall  was  overthrown  in  a  tumult  of 
the  people ;  and  had  they  themselves  respected 
the  noblest  monument  of  their  fathers^  they 
might  have  justified  the  resolve  that  it  should 
never  be  degraded  to  private  property.  The  in. 
side  wad  damaged ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  an  era  of  taste  and  learning,  the 
exterior  circumference  of  one  thousand  six  huur 

®  Ib  a  coBciw  bat  inttnictiTe  memoir,  the  BbM  Barthipleniy  (Mv^ 
moires  de  rAcademie  det  Instriptioiis,  torn,  xxtiii^  p.  58ft)  bw  mcv- 
Honed  this  agreement  of  tile  factions  of  the  ftwiitoontb  ccBtary,  de 
Tiburtino  faciendo  in  the  Coliscnm,  from  an  origfnnl  atet  in  the  afw 
chires  of  Rome. 

p  Coliseum  •  •  •  •  ob  stalUtiam  Romanornm  mnicH  ex  parfe  ad  calcem 
deletiim,  says  the  indignant  Poggius  (p.  17);  but  his  expression,  too 
strong  for  the  present  age,  must  be  Yery  tenderly  applied  to  the  fif 
teenth  century. 

«  Of  the  Olivetan  monks,  Montfancon  (p*  142)  affirms  tills  fhct  fro« 
the  memorials  of  Flaminius  Vaeca  (No.  7S).  They  stilJ  hoped,  on 
■ome  Itature  occaiion.  to  revive  and  Tiiidioiite  thiir  grant 
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CHAP,  dred  and  twelve  feet  wag  still  entire  and  invio- 
late ;  a  triple  elevation  of  fourscore  arches,  which 
rose  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  ei^bt  feet. 
Of  the  present  ruin,  the  nephews  of  Paul  the 
third  are  the  guilty  agents ;  and  every  traveUer 
w»^  f  iews  the  Farnese  palace  may  curse  the  sa- 
crilt^eand  luxury  of  these  upstart  princes/    A 
similar  reproach  Js  applied  to  the  Barberini; 
and  the  repetition  of  injury  might  be  dreaded 
'  from  every  reign,  till  the  Coliseum  was  placed 
tbc  coii-   under  the  saft^ard  of  religion  by  the  most  li- 
.^'""'       beral  of  the  pontiffs,   Benedict  the  fourteeotb, 
who  consecrated  a  spot  which  persecutioQ  and 
fable  had  stained  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
christian  martyrs/ 
ipjoranee      When  Pctrarch  first  gratified  his  eyes  with  a 
ritmof  the  vicw  of  tbosc  mouumeuts,  whose  scattered  fi^-. 
^'**^    ments  so  far  surpass  the  most  eloquent  descrip- 
tions, he  was  astonished  at  the  supine  indiflfer- 
ence^  of  the  Romans  themselves:''  he  was  hum- 

'  After  mcMnriog  the  priscos  ftsipbitheatii  gynu,  (MontlsacM  p. 
141)  mily  adds,  that  it  was  entire  under  Paul  III. ;  taoendo  dnuL 
Moratoffi  (Annali  dltaliae,  torn,  xi?,  p.  371)  more  freely  reports  the 
fiiilt  of  the  Fameoe  pope,  and  the  initigiiatioo  of  the  Roman  people. 
Against  the  nephews  of  IJrban  VIII.,  I  have  no  other  advice  than  the 
Tolgar  sayiBf,  *^  Qaod  non  ftcerant  barbari,  fecere  Barberiniy**  which 
-was  pati^  soffested  by  the  resemblance  of  the  words. 

*  As  an  antlqaarian  and  a  priest,  Montlaaeon  thus  deprecates  the 
f«Kn  of  the  Goliseam :  Oaod  si  non  suopte  raerito  atque  pQlchritodinc 
dignnm  fnisset  qood  improbas  arceret  manos,  indigna  res  ntiqae  in 
Joeom  lot  martyrum  cmore  sacrum  tantopere  ssevitnm  esse. 

*  Yet  the  statutes  of  Rome  (I  iii,  c.  81,  p.  189)  impose  a  6ae  of 
•00  mni  on  whosoever  shall  demolish  any  ancient  edifice,  ne  minis 
ctvitas  defbrmetur,  et  ut  antiqua  stdificia  decorem  urbis  perpetao  re- 
prcsenlent. 

"  In.  his  first  visit  to  Rome  (a.  d.  1037.  See  Memoires  sur  Ptv 
trarqoe,  tom^J,  p.  S9S,  Ate)    Petrarch  is  stmck  mate  miracalo  rcrvm 

tantanuBy 
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bled  rather  than  elated  by  the  discoTery,  thiatt  chap. 
except  his  friend  Rienzi  and  one  of  the  Colonna, 
a  stranger  of  the  Rhone  was  more  conversant 
with  these  antiquities  than  the  nobles  and  na- 
tives of  the  metropolis.'  The  ignorance  and  ere* 
<lulity  of  the  Romans  are  elaborately  displayed 
in  the  old  survey  of  the  city,  which  was  com- 
posed about  the  bc^nning  of  il^e  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; and  without  dwelling  on  the  manifold 
errors  of  name  and  place,  the  l^end  of  the  ca- 
pitol'  may  provoke  a  smile  of  contempt  and  in- 
dignation. "  The  capitol,"  says  the  anonymous 
writer,  **  is  so  name^  as  being  the  head  of  the 
^*  world;  where  the  consuls  and  senators  for- 
'J  merly  resided  for  the  government  of  the  city 
"  and  the  globe.  The  strong  and  lofty  walls 
**  were  covered  with  glass  and  gold,  and  crown- 
**  ed  with  a  roof  of  the  richest  and  most  curious 
"  carving.     Below  the  citadel  stood  a  palace,  of 

4antonim,  et  ttHporis  mole  obrntas  •  ••  •  Prwcntia  tcto,  mlram  dictn, 
nibil  imminnit :  Tere  major  foil  Roma  majoresqoe  luut  reliqnis  qiiam 
rciiar.  Jam  noo  orbem  ab  h4c  urbe  domitam*  sed  takn  scro  domitiim, 
miro.    COpp.p.  606.    F«niliares,U,14.  JoaaniColmiinae). 

'  He  excepts  and  praiiet  the  twe  knowledge  of  John  Colonna.  Qui 
enim  hodie  magit  ignari  rernm  Romanoitim,  qaam  Roman!  cifcs  ?  In* 
Titas  dioo  nuiqnam  minns  Roma  cogooscitor  qaam  Rom«. 

f  After'  the  description  of  the  capitol,  he  adds,  statnsB  erant  qnot  sunt 
inuidi  provincis  *,  et  habebat  qwelibet  tintinnabnlam  ad  collum.  £t 
crant  lU  per  magicam  artem  dispositae,  ut  quando  aliqua  regio  Ro- 
mano Imperio  rebellii  erat,  statim  imago  illios  provinciss  vcrtebat  se 
contra  illam;  vnde  tiotinnabnlom  resonabat  qnod  pendebat  ad  coUami 
tnncqne  vates  capitolii  qui  erant  custodes  tenatni*  &c.  He  menliont 
mn  example  of  the  Saxoos  and  Snevi,  who  after  they  had  been  sabdned 
by  Agrippa,  again  rebeHed:  tintinnabulam  sonvit ;  sacerdos  qui  eraC 
in  speeulo  in  hebdomadil  senatoribas  nontiavit;  Agrippa  marrhed 
bacli  and  reduced  the Persians  (Anonym,  in  Montftiucpn,  p.  997, 
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CHAP.   ^^  gold  for  the  greatest  part,  ilecorated  with 
'   ^'  cioa9  stones,  and  whose  valae  might  be 


'^^^^0^0^^ 


*'  ed  at  one-third  of  the  world  itsdf.    The  sts. 
**  tues  of  all  the  provinces  were  arranged  in 
**  order;  each  with  a  small  bell  suspended  fi^om 
'^^  its  neck;  and  snch  was  the  contrtvanoe  of  art 
*'  or  magic/  that  if  the  province  rebeUed  against 
**  Rome,  the  statue  turned  roond  to  that  qear- 
^*  ter  of  the  heavens,  the  bell  rang,  the  prophet 
^  of  the  capitol  reported  the  prodigy,  and  the 
*'  senate  was  admonished  of  the  impendiag  dao- 
**  get."    A  second  example  of  less  importance^ 
though  of  eqoal  absurdity,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  two  marble  horses,  led  by  two  naked  yontks, 
which  have  since  been  transported  from  the 
baths  of  Constantine  to  the  Quirinal  bill.    Tbe 
groundless  application  of  tbe  nanae  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  may  perhaps  be  excused*;  but 
these  Gredan  sculptors  should  not  have  been 
removed  above  four  hundred  years  from  iiie  age 
of  Pericles  to  that  of  Tiberius :  they  should  not 
have  been  transformed  into  two  philosophers  or 
magicians,  whose  nakedness  was  tbe  symbol  of 
truth  and  knowledge,  who  revealed  to  the  em- 
peror his  most  secret  actions;  and,  after  refusing 
all  pecuniary  recompence,  solicited  the  honour 
of  leaving  this  eternal  monument  of  themselves/ 

'  The  «•■!€  writer  affirmty  that  VirgU  captin  a  Ronanis  iiiTuibili. 
ter  exiit,  trltqae  Ncapolim.  A  RoBuia  magician,  in  the  eleventh  een- 
tnrj,  it  introduced  by  William  af  Mafaasiwry  (de  Oestia  Regvm  Aaf- 
lornm,  1.  ii,  p.  86) ;  and  in  the  time  of  Flamtaint  Vacea  (No.  SI,  16S), 
k  was  the  valgar  i>vlicf  that  the  ftraacen  (the  G^k$)  invoked  the  da. 
■Mos  for  the  diteovery  of  hidden  trtaftnref« 

*  Anonym,  p.  889.    Mont(ancon  (p.  191}  justly  obicrvei,  that  tf 
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Thus  awake  to  the  power  of  magic,  Ae  BomaQs  cbap. 
were  insensible  to  tbe  beauties  of  art:  no  more  ^'^^* 
than  five  statues  were  Tisible  to  tbe  eyes  of  Fog- 
gius;  and  of  tlie  multitttdes  which  chance  or 
design  had  buried  under  the  ruias^the  resurrec- 
tioD  was  fortunately  delayed  till  a  ^f<^  and 
more  enlightened  9ge^    The  Nile,  which  now 
adorns  the  Vatican,  had  been  explored  by  some 
labourers,  in  digging  a  vineyard  near  the  tem- 
ple, or  conwnt,  of  the  Minerva ;  but  the  impa*- 
tient  proprietor^  who  was  tormented  by  some 
i^isitsirf*  curiosity,  restored  the  unprofitable  mar« 
ble  to  its  former  grave/    The  discovery  of  a 
statue  pf  Pomjpey,  ten  feet  in  length,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  law^suit.    It  had  been  found  un- 
der a  partition^wall :  the  equitable  judge  bad 
pronounced,  that  the  head  should  be  separated 
from  the  body  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  cou-> 
tiguous  owners;  and  the  sentence  would  have 
been  executed,  if  the  intercession  of  a  cardinal, 
and  the  liberality  of  a  pope,  had  not  rescued  the 

Alexander  be  reprcacaUdt  tbeie  ftUtues  cannot  be  the  work  of.  Phi- 
dias (Olympiad  IxxxUi)  or  Praxiteles  (Olympiad  civ),  who  lived  he* 
fore  that  conqueror  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxlv,  19). 

^  Wiilpam  of  Malmsbnry  (L  ii,  p.  86, 87)  relates  a  manrelloas  dis. 
CO  very  (4.  o.  1040)  of  Pal'as,  the  son  of  Evander^  who  had  been  slain 
by  Tiirnuii :  tbe  perpetaal  light  in  his  sepolchre }  a  Latin  epitaph ; 
ih«  corpse,  yet  entire^  of  a  yonng  giant ;  the  enormoos  wound  in  his 
breast  (pectus  perforat  iugens),  &c.  If  this  fable  rests  on  tbe  sliffhtest 
Fonndatlon,  we  may  pity  the  bodies,  as  weJl  as  the  statues,  that  wttc 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  barbarous  age. 

*  Prope  porticum  Minerv«,  statna  est  rt enbantls,  cqjna  caput  !»• 
t«rgr&  effigie  Untse  oiagnitudinis,  ut  signa  omnia  excedat.  Quidam 
id  plantandos  arbores  scrobes  faciens  detexit  Ad  hoc  visendum  cum 
pinres  in  dies  magnis  concnrrerent,  strepitam  adcuntium  fhstidiumqac 
>ert«esus»  borti  ^patronus  cougesta  humo  texlt  (Pogglus  de  Yarictato 
Portanae,  p.  12), 
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CHAP.  .Roman  bero  from  the  bands  of  bis  barjl^arom 
*"^^   coantryiueiL' 

Rcstora-  ^^'  the  clouds  of  barbansm  were  gradnalW 
tion  uid  dispelled ;  and  the  peacefnl  authority  of  Martio 
ofiSTdtr,  the  fifth  apd  his  successors  restored  tlie  oma- 
ti^  *****  mentfi  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  order  of  the  ec- 
clesiaatioal  state.  The  improvements  of  Rome, 
since  the^  fifteenth  century,  have  not  been  the 
spontaneous  produce  of  freedom  and  hidnstry. 
The  first  and  most  natural  root  of  a  great  city  is 
the  labour  and  populonsness  of  the  adjacent 
country,  which  supplies  the  materials  of  subsist- 
ence, of  manufactures,  and  of  foreign  trade. 
But  th^  greater  part  of  the  Campagna  i>f  Rome 
is  reduced  to  a  dreary  and  deaobte wilderness: 
the  overgrown  estates  of  the  princes  and  the 
clergy  are  cultivated  by  the  lazy  hands  of  indi- 
gent and  bopelesJs  vaasals ;  and  the  scanty  har- 
vests are  confined  or  exported  for  the  benefit  of 
a  monopoly.  A  second  and  more  artificial 
cause  of  the  growth  of  a  metropolis  is  the  resi' 
dence  of  a  monarch,  the  expence  of  a  luxurious 
court,  and  the  tributes  of  dependent  provinces. 
Those  provinces  and  tributes  had  been  lost  in 
the  fall  of  the  empire;  and  if  some  streams  of 
the  silver  of  Peru  and  the  gold  of  Brasil  have 
been  attracted  by  the  Vatican,  the  revenues  of 
the  cardinals,  the  fees  of  office,  the  oblations  of 
pilgrims  and  clients,  and  the  remnant  of  eccle- 
siastical taxes,  afford  a  poor  and  precarious 
supply,  which  maintains  however  the  idleness  of 

^  *  Sec  tiie  MeBoriali  of  FIvMoia  Vacca,  No.  67,  p.  U,  IS,  «t  tbt 

Md  of  tbe  RoBO  AoUcm  of  Nardini  (1704,  is  4t»). 
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tbe  court  and  city.  The  population  of  Rome,  chap. 
far  below  the  measure  of  the  great  capitclls  of  '*'^' 
£urope»  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  zxxd,^'^^"^^ 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants  ;*  and  within  (he 
spacioas  inclosure  of  the  walls,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  seven  hills  is  overspread  with  vine- 
yards and  ruins.  The  beauty  and  splendour  of 
tbe  modern  city  may  be  ascribed  to  the  abuses 
of  the  government,  to  the  influence  of  supersti* 
tion.  £ach  reign  (the  exceptions  are  rare)  has 
been  marked  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  a  new  fa- 
mily, enriched  by  the  childless  pontiff,  at  tbe 
expence  of  the  church  and  country.  The  pa- 
laces of  these  fortunate  nephews  are  the  most 
costly  monuments  of  elegance  and  servitude; 
the  perfect  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  smd 
sculpture,  have  been  prostituted  in  their  service, 
and  their  galleries  and  gardens  are  decorated 
with  the  most  precious  works  of  antiquity, 
which  taste  or  vanity  has  prompted  them  to  col- 
lecf  The  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  more  • 
decently  employed  by  the  popes  themselves  in 
the  pomp  of  the  catholic  worship ;  but  it  is  su- 
perfluous to  enumerate  their  pious  foundations 
of  altars,  chapels,  and  churches,  since  these  les* 
ser  stars  are  eclipsed  by  the  sun  of  the  Vatican, 
by  the  dome  of  St.  Peter,  the  most  glorious 
structure  that  ever  has  been  applied  to  the  use 

*  In  the  year  1709,  the  inhabicanu  of  Rome  (without  iaoliidiiif 
eight  or  ten  thou  and  Jewj)  amoanted  to  188^68  aonls  (Labat  Yoy-r 
ages  en  Espagne  ct  in  Italie,  torn,  iii,  p.  317,  S18}.  In  1740  they 
had  increased  to  146,060;  and  in  1765,  I  left  them,  without  th« 
Jews,  161,800.  I  am  ignorant  whether  they  have  since  eontinaod  in 
n  progressive  state.  ^  '^  r 

12  '• 
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CHAP    of  religion*    The  faine  of  Julius  the  secoiid, 
...^.^  Leo  the  tenth,  and  Sixtus  the  fifth,  is  acccmi- 
panied  by  the  superior  merit  of  Brtmante  and 
Fontaba,  of  Rapbaiel  and  Michael-Angdo ;  and 
the  same  munificence  which  had  been  displayed 
'        in  palaces  znd  temples  was  directed  with  eqaal 
zeal  to  revive  and  emulate  the  labours  of  anti- 
quity.    Prostrate  obelisks,  w^e  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  erected  in  the  most  conspicnons 
places;  of  the  eleven  aqueducts  of  the  Cas^iars 
and  consuls,  three  were  restored  ;  the  artificial 
rivers   were  conducted  over   a  long  series  of 
old,  or  of  new  arches,  to  discharge  into  marble 
basins  a  flood  of  salubrious  and  refreshing  wa- 
ters ;  and  the  spectator,  impatient  tA  ascend  the 
steps  of  St.  Peter  8,  is  detained  by  a  column  of 
Egyptian  granite,  which  rises  between  two  lofty 
and  perpetual  fountains,  to  the  height  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feiet.    The  map,  the  de- 
scription, the  monuments,  of  ancient  Rome  have 
been  elucidated  by  the  diligence  of  the   anti- 
quarian and  the  student:'  and  the  footsteps  at 

f  The  Vert  Montfrnncoii  dittribiites  his  own  olnerTatioiit  iato 
Uumtf  dtLjt,  be  thoald  have  ctyled  them  weeks,  or  montht,  of  hii  ti- 
■itt  to  the  different  pnits  of  the  city  (Dinrinm  Itntteam,  e.  6-20,  p. 
104-SOl).  That  learned  Benedictine  reviews  the  topographers  of 
ancient  Rome }  the  first  efforts  of  Btondas,  Fblvias,  Bfartianns,  and 
FaMias,  the  anperior  laboars  of  Pyrrhus  Ligorios,  had  his  learning 
been  equal  to  his  laboars ;  the  writiagt  of  Onaphrius  PanTintas,  qai 
omnes  obscnravit,  and  the  recent  but  imperfect  books  of  Donatns  and 
Kardini.  Yet  Montfancon  still  sighs  for  a  more  complete  plan  and 
description  of  the  oM  city,  whieh  mnst  be  attained  by  the  three  fol« 
lowtng  methods :  1.  The  measurement  of  the  space  and  interrak  of 
the  mins.  S.  The  study  of  inscriptions,  and  the  places  where  they 
were  fomd.    !•  The  ioTestigatiott  of  all  the  acts,  charters,  diaries,  of 

the 
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beroeSf  the  relics,  not  of  superstition,   but  of  chaij 
empire,  are  devoutly  visited  by  a  new  «ace  of  J 
pilgrims  from  the  remote^  and  once  savage,  coun 
tries  of  the  North 


LXXL 


Of  these  pilgritps,  and  of  every  reader,  the  ^^^^^ 
attention  will  be  excited  by  an  history  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  the 
greatest,  perhaps,  and  most  awful  scene,  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  various  causes  and  . 
progressive  effects  are  connected  with  many  of 
the  events  most  interesting  in  human  annals : 
the  artful  policy  of  the  Caesars,  who  long  main- 
tained the  name  and  image  of  a  free  republic ; 
the  disorder  of  military  despotism ;  the  rise, 
establishment,  and  sects,  of.  Christianity ;  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople;  the  division  of 
the  monarchy ;  the  invasion  and  settlements  of 
tne  barbarians  of  Germany  and  Scythia ;  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  civil  law ;  the  character  and  re* 
ligion  of  Mahoment;  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  popes ;  the  restoration  and  decay  of  the 
Western  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  the  crusades 
of  the  Latins  in  the  East ;  the  conquests  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks ;  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  em- 


Uie  middle  agci,  which  name  tny  spot  or  bnilding  of  Rome.  The  la- 
boriom  work,  foch  m  Montfaneon  desired,  most  be  promoted  hy 
princely  or  poblic  nmntficence ;  bat  the  great  modern  plan  of  Nulii 
<A.  D.  1748)  would  fomiih  a  solid  and  accurate  basis  for  the  ancient 
topography  of  Kome. 
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cHAi\  pire ;  the  state  and  revolutions  of  Rome  in  the 
^^^^^  middle  age.  The  historian  may  applaud  the 
'^ importance  and  variety  of  his  subject;  but, 
virhile  he  is  conscious  of  his  own  imperfections, 
he  must  often  accuse  the  deficiency  of  his  mate- 
rials. It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  capitol, 
that  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work  which 
has  amused  and  exercised  near  twenty  years 
of  my  life;  and  which,  however  inadequate  to 
my  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliver  to  the  curiositi 
and  candour  of  the  public. 

LAviAvn, 
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N,  B,  The  Roman  Komerals  refer  to  the  Voliime.  and  the  FScaree  to 
the  Page. 


ABANt  the  Saracen,  heroism  of  hia  widow,  ix,  908. 

AUasidu,  elefatioA  of  the  houie  of,  to  the  office  of  caOph  of  the  SaraOena. 
x,a8. 

AhdtMmk^  the  Saraoen,  hit  excmraoQ  to  pfamder  the  lair  of  Abjia,  is,  400^ 
Hia  Afiioan  expedition,  401. 

AhdalmaUk,  caliih  of  the  Saraceni,  refosea  tiibate  to  the  emperor  of  Con- 
•tantinople,  and  eftablishes  a  national  mint,  x,  7. 

Ahdalntkmtm,  the  Saracen,  establiihei  hia  throne  at  Cordova  in  Spain, 
X.  34.    Splendour  of  his  court,  37.    Hif  eitimate  of  .bis  happiness,  39. 

AbdiUabt,  the  Saracen,  his  treaty  with  Theodemir  the  Gothic  prince  of 
Spain,  ix,  483, 484.    His  death,  487. 

Ahdarame^  his  expedition  to  France,  and  victeries  there,  x,  21.  His 
death,  2a 

Ahdol  MctmM,  the  grand&ther  of  the  prophet  Mbhomet,  his  history,  ix, 
263. 

Ahrttnu,  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  liia  owrespondence  with  Jesus 
Christ,  ix,  117. 

Ahgmyff  the  last  king  of  Edessa,  sent  in  chains  to  Rome,  i,  336. 

AUaviut,  the  confidential  prefect-  under  Constantino  the  Great,  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  lum  on  that  emperor's  death,  iii,  130.  Is  put  to 
death.  132. 

Aim  Apk^  his  histoqr,  and  the  Teneration  paid  to  his  memoiy  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, X,  6 ;  xii,  23ft 

jiMtftfT,  the  friend  of  Mahomet,  is  one  of  his  first  con?erts,  ix,  283.  Flies 
fifom  Mecca  with  him,  288.    Succeeds  Mahomet  as  caliph  of  the  Sara- 
cens, 332.    His  character,  368. 
_  Abu  CkuA  commanda  the  Andalusian  Moors,  who  subdued  the  island  of 
Crete,  X,  68. 

Aim  Sb^^kum,  prince  of  Megca,  conspires  the  death  of  Mahomet,  ix,  288. 
Battles  of  Beder  and  Ohud,  298-301.    Besieges  Medina  without  successi 
3Q1.    Surrenders  Mecca  to  Mahomet,  and  receiyes  him  as  a  prophe^ ' 
307. 

Ahi  Taher,  the  Carmathian,  pillages  Mecca,  x,  77. 

AMMOf  bis  account  of  the  splendour  of  the  caliph  Moctader,x,  37. 

AMfUragiut,  primate  of  the  eastern  Jacobites,  some  account  of,  iriii,  3601 
His  encomium  on  wisdom  and  learning,  x»  48. 
TOI*.  XIL  .         r  f 
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AbnnduutiM,  general  of  the  Bast,  and  patron  of  tbe  eoondi 

disgraced  and  exiled  by  him,  v,  376. 
Ahtfia,  the  fntr  of,  pl|jnd^ed  by  the  SaracciM^  iXv403. 
Abyttifiia,   tiie    iirfmbitautf    of,    <|etcdbt3d,    vii^  JMO.      Their    alii 

witli   the    emperor   Justiniao,  343.     Eccleiiaitical    history,    of    tui, 

360. 
AceiuM,  Dishop  of  Amida,  an  uncommon  instance  of  epiiTbopal  benevoleaoe, 

v,423. 
Achaia,  its  extent,  i,  38. 
Acre,  (he  memorable  siege  of,  by  the  cmsaderBy  xi,  139.    Final  kns  of, 

164. 
Aciiout^  inrtitiites  of  Justinian  respecting,  viil,  82.      ^ 
Adiian,  a  rciicw  of  Roman  afTairs  after  the  battle  of,  i,  05w 
Atlmtctm,  tlie  only  martyr  of  distinction  daring  the  perieciitiOB  fuider 

Dioclotiaii,  ii,  479. 
Afhlphus,  tlic  brother  of  Alaric,  brings  him  a  reinforcemeBt  of  troofis,  ▼, 

294.    Is  made  count  of  the  domestics  to  the  new  emperor  Attalua,  903. 

Succeeds  his  brother  as  king  of  the  Goths,  and  concludes  a  peace  with 

Honorius,  327. 
Adopium,  the  two  kinds  o^  under  the  Greek  empire,  xi,  48,  noie. 
Adar0ti0m  of  the  Roman  empaKM-,  custom  of,  and  derivation  of  the  tcnn, 

X,  124 
Adormo,  the  Gihnaeso  governor  of  Phocsea,  conveys  Amurath  II.  fmm 

Asia  to  Europe,  xii,  52. 
Atb-idu  I.   Pope,  his  aRiiwice    with    Charlemagne    against    the    Lon- 

bards,  ix,  152.     His  reoefttion  of  Obarlemagtie  at  Rome,  155.    Aaserts 

the  fictitious  donation  of  Onistantme  tbe  Great,  161. 
Adultery,  diatiuctions  of,  and  how  punished  by  Augustus,  viii,  99.     By  the 

CiiiisUao  emperors,  101. 
A-Aia  Cftvitoiina  founded  on  Mount  Sion,  by  Hadrian,  ii,  275. 
yEHui  Patfu,  his  Tripartite,  the  oldest  work  of  Roman  jurisprudence^ 

1  iii,  25. 
3^mHUMwtt  governor   of  Pannonia    and   Mse:»ia,   routs    the    barbamn 

invaders  of  the  empire,   and  is  declared  emperor  by  the   tipa|i^  i, 

406. 
yZneas  of  Gaza  his  attestation  of  the  miraculous  gift  of  hpeech  to  t«ie 

catholic  confessors  of  Tipasa,  whose  tongues  bad  been  cut  out,  vi, 

268. 
A^mas  Silwiutf  his  account  of  the  irapractica'biUty  of  an  European  crusade 

a^'aiiist  tlic  Turks,  xii,  248.     His  epigram  on  the  destruction  of  ancient 

buildings  of  Kome,  408,  note: 
JLra  of  the  world,  remarkable  epocbas  in,  pointed  ou(,  vii,  154. 

Geialasan  of-the  l^urks,  when  settled,  x,  366. 

Aenml  tribute,  in  tbe  eastern  empire,  what,  vii,  106. 

A^ius,  surnamed  the  Atlieist,  his  character  and  adventures,  iii,  337,  351, 

394,  note. 
— -^  The    Roman    general    under  Yalentinian    1|L    his    character, 

vi,  9.       His  treacherous  scheme  to  ruin  count  Boniface,   1 1.      Is 

farced   to    retire    into*  Pannonia,  26.      His  invitation  of  the  Huns 

into  tbe  empire,   39.       Seizes    tbe    administration    of  the    Western 

empire,   89.      His  character  a^  given   by   Rcnalus   a  cuotemporary 

historian,  90.     £mpio}s  the  Huns  and  Alani  in  tbe  defence  of  Ganl, 

92.      Concludes   a    peace   with    Theodoric,   97.      Raises    the    siege 

uf  Orieaiis,   110;      Battle  of  Obalous,  112.      His  prudence  on  the 

invasion    of  Italy    by    Attila,    129.      Is    murdered   by    yalentinia% 
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4/Wm,  its  lihialion  and    revoIutipM,   i,   41.      Great   reretiuo   raised 
from»   by   the^  Komaos,  258;      Progreft    of  Gbristiaiiity    tber^,    iii, 

•*^ Is  distracted  with  religious  discord  id  tfie  time  of  Constailtine 

tlie  Great,  iii,  307.  Character  aod  revolt  of  the  CircattceUicms,  396. 
Oppressions  of  under  the  goYeiument  of  ooatlt  Romanas,  iv.  2^. 
General  state  of  Allrica,  306^ 

Revolt  of  cHMiDt  Sonif)ice  there,  vi^  11*    Arrival  of  Gcnseric  king 


of  the  Vandals,  14.  Persecution  of  the  Donatists,  16.  Dei^astatlbnk  of, 
by  tlic  Vandals,  20.  Carthage  surprised  by  Genserio.  28:  Persecatfbti 
ofthoCatbolics«277. 

■  '■■■  Expedition  of  Belisarius  to,  Yii^  168.  Is  recovered  by  the 
Romans,  186.  The  government  of,  settled  by  Justinian,  187.  Re- 
volt of  the  troo|>a  tfaere,  under  Stossa,  34Cr.    Bevastation  of  ttie  war, 

InvanoD  of^  by  the  Samoeiw,  i3D,  4dO.    Cenq^ies^  of,  by  Akbab^ 


456.    Decline  and  extinction  of  Christianity  there,  496.    Revolt  add 
indepeudeoec  of  tbe  Siameens  there,  x,  7^, 

AglabiUif  the  Saracen  dyoaaly  oC  x,  7S: 

Aglae^  a  Roman  lady,  p^triontse*  St.  Bunifiitte,  ^  4711; 

^nWtf,  review  of  his  conduct  in  Brittun,  i,  7. 

Agriculture^  great  improvement  Of,  in*  the  weitem  countrfes  of  tb«  Rbmatr 
empire,  i,  84^  State  of,  in  the  Rmrtern  ompire,  uUder  Justinian, 
iv,  70. 

AjaXf  the  sepulchre  ot,  how  distinguished,  iii,  11. 

Aiznadifiy  battlei>f,  between  the  8ar«c^f  and  the  Greneks,  he.  389: 

AkbtUt,  the  Saracen,  his  exploits  in  Airioa,  ix,  456. 

Akid,  occasion  of  these  people  inviuling  Asia,  it,  68t  Concfaiest  of,  by  the 
Huns^  iv,  370.  Join  the  Goths  who  had  emigraled-  into  Thraoe,  304* 
See  Goths  and  VaikdaU* 

Alaiic,  the  Goth,  learns  the  art  of  war  under  TKeodokius  Ihe  Great; 
v,  80.  Becomes  the  leader  of  the  Gothic  revolt,  and  lavages 
Greece,  178.  *  Escapes  from  Stilicho,  186.  Iv  appointed  master 
general  of  the  Easterir  Ulytmkin^  188.  Hi»  invasion  of  Italy, 
Too.  is  defeated  by  Stiliofao  at  FoUentia,  109.  l»  driven  out  of 
Italy,  203.  Is,  by  treaty  with  Honorins,  dedared  master  general 
of  the  Roman  armies  thronghout  the  prsefeoture  of  Klyifieum,  234. 
His  pleas  and  motives  for  marching  to  Rome,  252^  Encamps 
under  the  walls  uf  that  city,  264.  Acoepts  a  ransom,  and  raises 
the  siege,  281.  His  negotiation  with  the  emperor  Honorius,  2516.  His 
second  siege  of  Rome,  301.  Places  Attains  on  the  Ijttpertal  throne. 
303^.  Degrades  him,  306.  Seizes  the  city  of  Rome,  3(^.  His  snck 
of  Rome  compared  with  that  by  the  emperor  Churles  V.  320, 
Retires  from  Kome,  and  ravages  Italy,  3^.  His  death  and  burial, 
326.' 

Alaric  II,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  overthrow  by  Clovis  king  of  the  Franks, 
vi,  326. 

Athene^  the  son  of  Marozia,  his  revolt-  and  govenmient  of  Rome,  ix, 
202. 

Albi^oU  of  France^  persecution  of,  x,  186. 

Albotn^  king  of  the  Lombards,  his  history,  viii,  117.  His  aliiance'witfa  the' 
Avars  against  tlie  Gepidae,  119,  12a  Reduces  the  Gepi^  12D.  He 
undertakes  the  conquest  of  Italy,  122.  Over-ratis-wlmt  is  now  called 
Lombardy,  126.  Assumes  the  regal  title  there,  137, 128.  Takes  Pavta^ 
and  makes  it  his  capital  city,  128, 129.  Is  murdered  at  the  instigatios 
of  his  queen  Rosamond,  129.  • 

Jkhehty^  the  books  o^  in  Egypt,  destroyed  by  Diocletian,  ii,  137. 

F  f  2 
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AlemaMtd,  the  origin  and  warlike  tpifit  of,  i,  417.  Are  drireB  cnft  vf  iWf 
by  the  senate  and  people,  418.  Invade  the  empire  under  Aoreliaa,  ii, 
34.  Are  totally  routed,  M.  Gaul  delivered  from  their  depridatMn  by 
ConatantiuB  Cblorus,  131. 

— — —  invade  and  establiih  thenielvet  in  Gani,  iil,  211.  Are  delcaled 
at  Strasbnrgli  by  JuKan,  391.  Are  reduced  by  Julian  in  his  expedidom 
beyond  t(ie  Rhine,  237.  Invade  Gaul  under  the  Emperor  VaJeatiaiaB, 
iv,  376.  Are  lednced  by  Jovinoa,  277.  And  chaatised  bj  Vmiea- 
tinian,  381. 

are  subdued  by  Clovia,  king  of  tbe  Frmnka,  vi,  319. 

Alejppo,  siege  and  capture  o(:  by  the  Saracens,  ix,  411^  I»  reep- 
vered  by  the  Greeks^  x,  90.  Is  taken  and  saeked  by  Tamorlanc, 
xii,  31. 

Alexander  III,  pope,  establishes  the  papal  election  in  the  college  of 
cardtnals,  xii,  396. 

AJextrndeTf  archbishop  of  Alexandriay  excoBmonicates  Arias  for  his  bcreiy, 
iii,33& 

Aleanmder  Sevenu,  is  declared  Csssar  by  tke  empcm  Elagabalo^  i, 
338.  Is  raised  to  the  throne,  340.  Examination  into  his  pretaided 
Tictory  over  Artaxeixes,  337.  Shewed  a  regard  for  the  Ckristinii 
religion,  ii,  438. 

AlexmuHm^  a  general  maMacre  there,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Cs- 
racalla,!,  319.  Tbe  city  described,  463.  Is  mined  by  ridienloaa 
intestine  commotions^  463.  By  famine  and  pestilence,  466.  Is  besieged 
and  taken  by  Diocletian,  fi,  134.  Tbe  Christian  theology  reduced  to  a 
systematical  form  in  the  school  o^  366.  Number  of  martyrs  who  suffered 
there  in  the  persecution  by  Decius,4l9. 

the  theological  system  of  Plato  taught  in  the  school  oC^  and 

received  by  tbe  Jews  there,  iii,  313.  Questions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity,  agitated  in  the  philosophical  and  Chnstiam 
soliods  of,  319,  326.  History  of  the  archbishop  St.  Athanasiua,  363. 
Outri^s  attending  his  expulsion  and  the  establishment  of  his  sococs- 
sor,  George  of  Cappadocia,  376.  The  city  distracted  by  pious  fiictionsy 
38&  Disgraceful  fife  and  tragical  death  of  Geoige  of  Gq>padocia,  iv, 
137.  Restoration  of  Athanasios,  131.  Athananns  banished  by  Juiiaa, 
133.    Suffers  greatly  by  an  earthquake,  336. 

AlexmuhiMt  history  of  the  temple  of  Scrapis  there,  ▼,  106.  This  tenpl^ 
and  the  &moU8  library,  destroyed  by  Bishop  Theophilus,  111. 

is  taken  by  Amrou  tlie  Saracen,  ix,  436.    The  famous  libraiy 

destroyed,  440. 

Alexime  Jngtht^  his  usurpation  of  tbe  Greek  empire,  and  character  xi,  181. 
Flies  before  the  crusaders,  312. 

Altxbtt  I,  Commemu^  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  84.  New  titles  of 
dignity  invented  by  him,  119.  Battle  of  Dinrazno,  x,  386.  Solicits  the 
aid  of  the  emperor  Henry  III,  397. 

: — solicits  the  aid  of  tbe  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks,  ai, 

6.  His  suspicious  policy  on  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders,  46,  46.  Exacts 
homage  from  them,  47.    Profits  by  the'  success  of  the  crusaders,  09. 

^cnWlI,  ComneHut  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  94^ 

Alemrne  Sirategoputtti,  the  Greek  general,  retakes  Constantinople  fh^  the 
Latins  xi,278L 

Jlexine,  the  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  his  escape  from  his  uncfe,  who  had 
deposed  bis  father,  xi,  181.    His  treaty  with  the  crusaders  for  hi 
ration,  I9a    Restoration  of  his  father  213 .    His  death  23L 
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Alfr^i  wwlf  an  efiibftssy  to  Uie  fbrine  of  St.  Tbonas  in  India,  viii, 
343. 

j41gi^ra^  by  whom  inYented,  x,  46.  •  t      u 

^A  joins  Mahomet  in  his  prophetical  mission,  ix,  255.  His  heroism,  306. 
His  character,  320.  Is  chosen  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  333.  Devotion 
paid  at  his  tomb»  341.     His  posterity,  347. 

J%em  defends  Comae,  for  his  brother  Teias,  king  of  the  Goths,  vii,  300. 
Is  reduced,  382. 

AlUeiut  murders  Caransius,  and  morps  bis  station,  ii,  127* 

Alp  Jrtlany  saltan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  x,  349. 

Afypiu$,  governor  of  Britain,  is  commissioned  by  the  emperor  Julian  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  iv,  103. 

jinuJOf  king  of  the  Goths,  his  hig^  credit  among  them,  i,  394. 

Amaltufmtika^  queen  of  Italy,  hor  history  and  character,  y'n,  206.  Her 
death,  2l0. 

Amalphiy  description  of  the  city,  and  its  commerce,  x,  277. 

Amaxmu,  improbability  of  any  society  of,  ii,  46,  noU, 

jimbUum^  reflections  on  the  violence,  and  various  operations  of  that  pas- 
sion, ix,  107. 

Ambrote  St.  composes  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor  Gratian,  ▼,  4,  fwU,  His  birth,  and  promotion  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Milan,  38.  Opposes  the  Arian  worship  of  the  empress 
Jiistina,  39.  Refuses  obedience  to  the  Imperial  power,  45.  Controls 
the  emperor  Theodosius,  68,  69.  Imposes  penance  on  Theodosius  for 
his  cruel  treatment  of  Thessalonica,  74.  Employed  his  influence  oVer 
Gratian  and  Theodosius,  to  inspire  them  with  maxims  of  persecution, 
91.  Opposes  Symmachus,  the  advocate  for  the  old  Pagan  religion,  99. 
Comforts  the  citizens  of  Florence  with  a  dream,  when  besieged  by 
Radagaisus,  218. 

Amida,  siege  of,  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  iii,  205.  Receives  the  fugitive 
inhabitants  of  Nisibis,  iv,  220.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by  Cabades  kmg^ 
of  Persia,  vii,  138. 

jimir,  prince  of  Ionia,  his  character,  and  passage  into  Europe,  xi, 
434 

Ammianut  the  historian,  his  religious  character  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
iii,  360.     His  remark  on  the  enmity  of  Christians  towards  each  other, 

-  400  His  account  of  the  fiery  obstructions  to  restoring  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  iv,  108.  His  account  of  the  hostile  contest  of  Damascus 
and  Ursinus  for  the  bishopric  of  Rome,  iv,  272.  Testimony  in  favour 
of  his  historical  merit,  422.  His  character  of  the  nobles  of  Rome, 
v,265. 

Ammoniftif  the  mathematician,  his  measurement  of  the  circuit  of  Rome, 
v,285. 

Ammanint,  the  monk  of  Alexandria,  his  martyrdom,  viii,  280. 

Jmorium^  siege  and  destruction  of,  by  the  oafaph  Motassem,  x,  69. 

Amphiioens,  bishop  of  Iconium,  gains  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius by  an  orthodox  ban  nuri,  v,  16. 
Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  a  description  of,  ii,  103,  xii,  413. 
JmtoHy  his  birth  and  character,  ix,  427.     His  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Egypt,  429.    His  administration  there,  445.    His  description  of  the 
country,  446. 
AmMrath  I.  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign,  xi,  434. 
Amwratk  II.  sultan,  bis  reign  and  character,  xii,  146. 
Anachoreti,  in  monkish  history,  described,  vi,  258. 
AMeUi¥t  pope,  his  Jewish  extraction,  xii,  309. 

r  fa 
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jituuUuiui  I.  manrief  the  empten  AriadiM,  ▼!!,  6.  His  war  with  ' 
ric,  the  Ostrogoth  kins  of  Ilaly,  24.  His  oeconomy  celebrated,  101. 
Hit  loDg  wall  froni  the  Propontis  to  the  Eiwine,  129.  Is  bambled  bf 
the  Catholic  clergy,  Tiii,  316. 

J^muUkm  II.  emperor  of  Ckuistantinople,  ix,  21.  His  preparation  of  de- 
fence against  the  Saracens,  x,  8. 

4fmtiasiui,  &t  hii  brief  history  and  martyrdom,  yiii,  229,  notr. 

AmUko,  the  city  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  described,  tv,  104. 

Andalusia,  derivation  of  the  aam*  of  that  province,  ix,  469,  note. 

Andromcus,  president  of  Lybia,  exosDHBUoicated  by  Synesias  bisliop  of 
Ptoleraais,  iii,  297,  298. 

jindnmiau  Comnentu  his  character,  and  first  adventures,  ix.  92.  Seoes 
the  empire  of  Coastaatinople,  104.    His  vnliappy  fate,  107. 

Jndnmiem  the  elder,  enpeior  ol^  Constantinople,  his  snpentitloo,  xi,  350. 
His  war  with  his  grandson,  and  abdication,  369. 

Jndnmieui  the  younger,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  his  Itceutioas  cha- 
racter, X*,  350.  His  civil  war  against  his  grandfather,  357  His  reign, 
361.  Is  vanqoished  and  wounded  by  SuKan  Orchao,  437.  His  /irmte 
application  to  Pope  Benedict  of  Rome,  xii,  64. 

^i^fors,  battle  of,  between  Tamerlane  ami  Bajaaet,  xii,  64. 

Amianm,  bishop  of  Orleans,  his  pious  anxiety  fortherelierof  Unt  city; 
when  besieged  by  AtiUa  the  Hun,  vi,  106. 

Atdeian,  famUy  at  Rome,  brief  history  of,  v,  257. 

Armt  Commtna,  character  of  her  history  of  her  father.  Alexias  I,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  ix,  64.  Her  conspiracy  ag^nst  her  brother 
John,  67. 

Amkemiui,  emperor  of  the  West,  bis  descent  and  iuTestiture  by  Leo  the 
Great,  vi,  101.  His  eiection  confirmed  at  Rome,  192.  Is  killed  in  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  Ricimer,  214,  215.  '  ' 

Anihtmiut,  prefect  of  the  JSast,  diaraoter  of  bis  administratton,  in  the 
minority  of  the  emperor  Theodosins  the  younger,  ▼,  409, 410 

AfUhnmui  the  architect,  instances  of  his  great  knowledge  in  mecbanics, 
vii,  115.  Forms  the  design  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Ceostaih 
tinople,  117. 

JntAony,  St  father  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  his  bistor)',  vi.  2S7 

AtUhrvpomunrpkittu^  among  me  early  Christians,  pcrsonifiers  of  ll)e  Beity, 
▼ill,  26a 

iUrftocA,  taken  and  destroyed  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  1,  438.  ITIou- 
rishing  state  of  the  Ciiiistian  ohurch  there,  in  the  reign  of  Tlieodosiiis. 
ii,354. 

m~  history  of  the  body  of  St  Babylas,  bishop  of,  iv,  122.    The  cathe- 

dral of,  shut  up,  attd  its  wealth  oonflstieaited,  by  the  emperor  Julian,  123. 
Ucentiqus  manner  of  the  citizens,  144.  Popular  discontents  during  the 
residence  of  Julian  there,  14& 

sedition  there,  against  the  emperor  Theodosins,  y,  59.    T%o  aty 

pardoned,  64. 

-is  taken,  and  ruined,  by  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  tii,  313. 


Great  destruction  there  by  an  earthquake,  417.    Is  again  seized  by 
Chosrocs  II,  viii,  22a 

-  is  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  and  {ansoraed,  ix,  419.    Is  reooTercd 


by  the  Greeks,  x,90. 
■  ■  ■         hesieged  and  taken  by  the  first  crusaders,  xi,  66. 
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Amiimm,  the  wife  of  Belirarhi«y  her   charador,   rH,   164,    fixamkiea 

end  oonvicto  Pope  Sylveiine  or  treacbery,  S39-    Her  eetiYity  dnring^  the 

siege  of  Rome,  241.    Her  seoret  hwtory,  261.    Founds  a  convent  for  her 

tetieat,408. 
Antoimmt,  a  Roman  refugee  at  the  court  of  Sapor  king  of  Perria,  ittanulatei 

him  to  an  invaaion  of  the  Roman  proTincea,  iii,  202. 
AfUommaPnit^  his  cbaraeler)  and  that  of  Hadrian,  compared,  i,  12.    Is 

adopted  by  Hadrian,  122. 
Anioninut  Marcui,  his  defensive  wars,  i,  13.    Is  adopted  by  Pins  at  the 

instance  of  Hadrian,  123.    His  oharaeter,  1 95.:    His  war  against  the 

united  Germans,  381.    Sospjcions  stoiy  of  his  edict  in  favour  of  the 

Christians,  ii,  4a& 
Aper,  Arriiu,   pretorian    prefect,    and    father-in-law    to    the    emperor 

Nonierian,  is  killed  by  DiooletiM  as  the  pvemmptive  murderer  of  that 

prince,  ii,  108. 
J^^knhm^  the  Persian,  his  eabnavf  fimm  Natses  ^ug  of  Persia   to  th( 

emperor  Galerius,  ii,  140. 
Apwijfpti^  why  nofw  admitted  ioto  tfm  eamm  of  the  Scriptures,  ii,  209, 


Afoetmeut,  adnrind  of  CourtaBtinople^  fab  oonfiideracy  against  John  Canta- 
cuiene,  xi,  369.    His  death,  871. 

ApoUhutriSf  bishop  eC  Liaodieea,  his  hypotliesis  of  the  divine  incamatioQ  of 
Jesus  Christ,  viii,  37U 

ApolUnarUy  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  bntohers  his  flock  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  viii,  363. 

Apollamm  of  Tyana,  his  doubtfol  character,  ii,  37,  noft. 

Apoiheofis  of  the  {loman  empcsoss,  how  dds  custom  was  introduced,  i, 
111. 

Apnmar,  dethrones  Leontius  emperor  oi  Comtuitini^le,  itkid  u^rps  his 
place,  ix,  19.  ' 

ApuUa,  is  conquered  by  the  Normans,  x,  260.  Is  confirmed  to  them  by 
papal  grant,  267. 

AqmUia,  besieged  by  the  emperor  Maximin,  i,  296.  is  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  vi,  124. 

Aqmitttn,  is'settled  by  the  Croths,  under  theb.kiDf^  Wallia,  v,  366.  Is  con- 
quered by  Clevis  king  of  the  Franks,  tI,  329. 

AnbiMt  its  situation,  mU,  and  climate,  ix,  219.  Its  division  into 'the 
San^y  the  iSkmy,  and  the  H^ff^^  222L  The  pastoral  Arabs,  223. 
Their  horses  and  camels,  224,  226.  Cities  of,  226.  Manners 
and  customs  of  the  Arabs,  226.  Their  language,  239.  Their 
benevolence,  242.  History  and  description  of  the  Caabft  of  Mecca^ 
246.  Religions,  249.  life  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  263.  Con- 
quest of,  by  Mahomet,  309.  Character  of  the  cahphs,  367.  Rapid 
conquests  of,  361.  Limits  of  their  conquests,  x,  1.  Three  cuips 
established,  x.  34.  Introduction  of  leani&g  among  the  And)ians,  41. 
Their  progress  in  the  sciences,  44.  Their  literary  deficiencies,  60. 
Decline  and  fall  of  the  caUplis,  77, 78. 

Arhetio;  a  veteran  under  Constautine  the  Great,  leaves  his  retirement  to 
o|>|K>se  the  usurper  Procopins,*iv,  24S. 

ArbogasUt,  the  Frank,  his  mititaij  promotion  under  Theodosius  in  Gaul, 
and  conspiracy  against  Yalentiman  the  younger,  v,  77.     Is  defeated  by* ' 
Theodosius,  and  kills  himself,- v,  84,  66.         • 

Arcttdivs,  son  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  succeeds  to  the  empire  of 
the  East,  v,  137.  His  magnificence,  369.  Extent  of  bis  domi- 
nions, 370.  Administration  of  his  favonrite  eunuch  Eutropins; 
871.     His   cruel   law  against  treason,  379.     Signs  the. condemn*- 
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tkm  of  fistniiiBi,  SM.      His  iiil«ti««  wifli  the  rnvdltMS  TOd- 

gUd  and  Gainai,  890,  900.      His  deMb,  «iid  supposed   immtmrnnK 

400,408 
ArekUeetwt,  Roman,  tbe  general  magnifioeBee  o(  indicated     l^jr    As 

existing  ruini,  1, 70. 
Ardaimruis,  bis  expedition  to  Italy,  to  rednee  tbe  asnrper  Jobn,  iri,  ^ 
Jrfmmdt,  tbe  object  of  tbeir  expedition  to  Colcbos,  ni,  BIO. 
Aruub&i,  dangbter  of  tbe  empcrar  Leo,  and  wife  of  Zcno, 
IwitbAni       ' 


itfit,  a  tribe  of  tbe  Ljgians,tbeurtenific  node  of  waging  war,  ii,7S. 

ArpUkmu  is  appointed  general  of  tbe  bone  bj  tbe  emperor  Jnliaa  c 

Persian  expedition,  iy,  102-    Distingnishes  binself  against  Hw 


Prooopiasi  948. 
Ariomsim  seises  two-lbiids  of  tbe  lands  of  tbe  Soqoani  in  Gaol,  Ibr  I 

and  bia  Gennan  fbUoweib,  Ti,  346, 
jl^Tito^iiAtf,  principal  Binirter  of  tbe  boose  of  Cans,  |s  leoeMd  ioftn  eam- 

lldence  by  tbe  emperor  Diocletian,  U,  114. 
.iriifotfi^,  bis  logic  better  ad^itod  to  lbs  dflteotioB  of  cmr,  tban  ir  tte  di^ 

oovery  of  trutb,  x,  40. 
Arimi  ii  excommunicated  for  bereHoal  notions  Coacemi^g  As  Trinity,  iu^ 

92(L    Strength  pf  his  party,  HuL    His  opinions  examined  in  the  eonncif 

of  Nice,  33a    Account  of  Arian  sects,  388.    GouncQ  of  RiaanDi,Ml. 

His  banishment  and  recal,  346, 347.    His  suspicious  death,  347.  \ 

— —  the  Arians  persecute  tbe  Catholics  in  Africa,  ti,  963.  \ 

ArmmU  is  seised  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  i,  486.    Tiridates  resloi^,  i,  \ 

130.    He  is  again  expelled  by  tbe  Persians,  144.    Is  resigned  toThi-  I 

dates  by  treaty  between  tbe  Romans  and  Persians,  164.  I 

— *-  is  rendered  trilmtary  to  Persia,  on  the  death  of  Tiridates^  Si,  i 

137.    Character  of  Arsaces  Tiranus,  king  of,  and  bis  eondnct  toward 

the  emperor  Julian,  iv,  167, 168«    Is  reduced  by  Sapor  to  a  PeiaiaB 

proirince,  3061 
—  its  distractions  and  diyision  between  tbe  Persians  and  the  ] 


▼,494. 

■  bistoiy  of  Christianity  there,  viii,  867, 368* 

^^Imnsiof  the  eastern  empire,  state  o(  under  tbe  emperor  Manrioe,  yVSt, 
903 

^Irmoriea,  tbe  prorinces  of,  form  a  free  gorcrament  independent  of  Ibo 
Romans,  ▼,360.  Submits  to  Clofis  king  of  tbe  Franks^  ▼!,  aia  OetHe- 
ment  of  Britons  in,  dSa 

Armom^  defensive,  is  laid  aside  by  the  Romans^  and  adopted  by  the  bar- 
barians, ▼,  80. 

ArwM  of  Brescia,  bis  heresy  and  history,  xii,  966L 

^rrv^gON,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  province,  i,  31,  nsic 

Arrimiy  bis  visit  to,  and  description  of,  Colobos,  vii,  397. 

Armieti  Tirwm»^  king  of  Armenia,  bis  charaoter,  and  disaieelion  to  Oe 
emperor  Julian,  iv,  167, 168.  Withdrairs  his  troops  treacherooaly  from 
tbe  Roman  service,  186.    His  disastrous  end,  3ia 

ArsemuM,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  excommunicates  tbe  cmpenn  Mi- 
chael Palacologos,  xi,  390.    Faction  of  tbe  Arseoites,  391. 

ArUbtmy  king  of  Parthia,  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Per> 
sia,  1,319. 

■  his  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Justinian,  vii,  374.  Is  in* 
trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  armament  sent  to  Italy,  378. 

ArUmre9,  king  of  Armenia,  is  deposed  by  tbe  Persians  at  tbe  instigafkNi 
9f  bis  own  subjects,  v,  496. 
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•yUs  wrM  agaiiifC  tiie  Greek  emperor  CoufUatiiie  V,  »!  Con- 

■tuitiiiople,  iXy  128. 
Antutrs€$  restores  the  PenUm  monarchy,  i,  318.    Profailuts  ereiy  wenbip 

liut  that  of  Zoroaster,  338.    His  war  with  the  Romans,  337*    His  ch»- 

nuster  and  maxims,  34L 
ArUmnu,  doke  of  Bgjpt,  under  Constantins,  is  condemned  to  death  nnder 

Julian,  for  cruelty  and  corruption,  iv,  49. 
Arikmr,  kiaf^  of  the  Britons,  his  history  obscured  by  monkish  fictionsi  ti, 

383 
jirvmuhUf  pretorian  prefect  of  6aul»  his  trial  and  condemnation  by  tlie 

Roman  senate,  Ti,  906. 
Attmhny  battle  of,  between  Godfrey  king^  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sultan  of 

Egypt,  xi,  85. 
^wefiet,  in  ecelesiastioai  Ustory,  account  oC  vi,  834. 
AseUpiodahu  reduces  and  kills  the  British  usurper  Alleotus,  ii,  138. 
Anm^  summary  view  of  the  reyolutions  in  tint  quarter  of  the  woridi  i, 

318. 
Anm  Mimr  described,  i»  38.    Amount  of  its  tribute  to  Borne,  367.    Is 

conquered  by  the  Turks,  x,  307. 
Asutreh,  the  nature  of  this  office  among  the  ancient  pagans  ii,  348^ 


^ijMr  is  commissioned  bj  Theodosius  the  younger  to  conduct  Valen- 

tinian  III.  to  Italy,  yi,  4.    Places  his  steward  Leo  on  the  throne 

of  the  eastern  empure,  188.      He  and  his  sons  murdered  by  Lee^ 

▼ii,4. 
jUgmuku,  the  principality  of,  destroyed  by  the  Moguls,  xi,  408. 
AuemUUt  of  the  people  abolished  under  the  Boman  cmperon^  i,  108. 

The  nature  o(  among  the  ancient  Germans,  383. 
AMtyria^  the  province  of,  deseribed,  iv,  106,    Is  invaded  by  the  emperor 

JUilian,  100.    His  retreat,  193. 
jUUarU,  her  image  brought  from  Carthage  to  Borne,  as  a  spouse  for  £la- 

gabalus,  i,  335. 
jUudpkMgf  king  of  the  Lombards,  takes  the  eitv  of  Bnvenna,  and  attacks 

Rome,  ix,  148.  Is  repelled  by  Pepin  king  of  France,  148. 
AstroUfgf,  why  cultivated  by  the  Arabian  astronomen,  x,  48i 
Athmlane,  the  son  of  Amalasontha  queen  of  Italy,  his  education  and  chn- 

racter,  vn,  308. 
Mhmimrie  the  Gothic  cbie(  his  war  against  the  emperor  Valens^  iv»  333. 

His  alliance  vrith  Theodosius,  his  death  and  ftineral,  43a 
MkmmdM^  St  confesses  his  understanding  bewildered  by  meditating  on 

the  divinity  of  the   Logos,  ill,  330.     General  view  of  his  opinions, 

330.    Is  banished,  347.    His  character  and  adventures,  363 ;  »v,  131, 

385, 388.    Was  not  the  antkor  of  the  famous  creed  under  his  namci  vi, 

288,1 


ilfAtfiMMiMf,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  contests  with  the  Greek  em- 
peror Andronieus  the  elder,  xi,  350. 

Atham$^  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Leontius.    Sef»  BitdoeUu 

Athenf^  the  libraries  in  that  city,  whv  said  to  have  been  spared  by  the 
Goths,  i,  434.  Naval  strength  of  the  republic  of,  during  its  prosperity. 
Si,  254,  mU. 

■  is  laid  nnder  contribution  by  Alario  the  Goth,  v,  180. 

review  of  the  philosophical  history  of,  vii,  143.    The  schools  o^ 


silenced  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  150. 
■  revdkitions  of,  after  the  crusades,  and  its  present  state,  xii  34i» 

AiiiM,  mount,  beiiic  visions  of  the  monks  of,  aJ,  379. 
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.iiftalM  OMMydeihnttioii  of  its  iiaiB«,  i,  4SL 

AtUumi^  ft  CftMoniftii  tribe  of  cftimibftls,  accouot  of,  iv,  296u 

Atuiuiy  prefect  of  Rone,  if  oboicD  enperoilr  by  tbe  tenaiie,  under  the  m- 
6aenoe  of  Alftric,  yr,  303.  Is  publioly  degraded,  30G.  His  fuAiwe  Ih<- 
tone,  346w 

AUtdtu,  a  noble  youth  of  Auyer^iie,  his  adventnrea^  vi,  357. 

AtiU^  the  Hub,  ti,  40.  Description  of  his  person  and  chatacter,  41. 
His  eonqiiest^  46.  His  trehtmeDt  of  his  captives,  65.  Impneei 
temis  of  peace  on  llieodositis  the  yoanger,  61.  Oppresses  Tbeodoeiiis 
by  his  ambissadon,  66.  Description  of  his  royal  residence,  73L  His 
reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Theodoiius,  75.  His  bebavioor  on 
disGOireiiiig  the  scheme  of  Theodosius  to  get  him  assassinated,  32. 
Hit  liam$ty  menages  to  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  37. 
His  inwtfion  of  Ganl»  106. .  His  oration  to  his  troops  on  tbe  approach 
ofiEtittsandTbeodorio,  114.  Battle  of  Chalons,  116.  His  invasion 
of  Italy,  iSXL  His  retreat  potchased  by  Valentiman,  131.  His  death, 
^     133L 

Ah^  and  CyMe,  the  iable  o(  allecoriied  bjr  the  pen  of  Jalian,iT,  7X 

ilMTt  Me  ditoOBitted  by  the  Turks,  vn,  239.  Hicir  emhsjsy  to  the 
emperor  Jostiman,  231.  Their  conquests  hs  Poland  sad  GermaBy, 
292.  Their  embasty  to  Juatin  H.  vlii,  115.  They  join  the  Lom- 
bards egainst  the  Gerndsa,  119.  Pride,  policy,  and  power,  of  their 
ebagan  Baian,  194.    Their  conqaests,  199.    Intest  Constanfiiiop\e,2l3. 

Amrroegy  hisreligioQs  Infidelity,  how  far  justiflabie,  x,  61,  note. 

.^fifris,  a  town  near  Naples,  boilt  as  a  settlement  fi>r  the  Kormans,  z, 
257. 

Avpir»,  Roman,  their  nnmber  and  peculiar  office,  t,  02. 

JtyiMfin,  his  aeeeunt  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  the  body  of  Sf.  Stephen, 
T,  129.  Celebrates  the  piety  of  the  Goths  in  the  sacking  of  Rome, 
311.  Approves  the  persecntion  of  the  Donatists  of  Africa,'  vi,  17. 
His  dea^,  character,  and  writings,  22.    History  of  hla  relicts^  tU,  185, 

^i||gtii<M&cf ,  son  of  the  patrician  Orestes,  is  chosen  emperor  of  the  West,  ti, 
219.  Is  deposed  hj  Odoacer,  221.  His  banishment  to  tbe  XaicoOan 
villa  In  Campania,  225. 

ili^fiMfiif,  emperor,  bis  moderate  exen^ise  of  power,  i,  2.  ts  imitated 
by  hit  snoeessors,  4^  His  narsl  regnlalSotts,  29.  B&i  division  of 
Gaol,  32.  His  situation  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  95^  He  re- 
fbtma  the  senate,  37.  Procmes  a  senaferial  gnmt  of  tiie  impeiid' 
dignity,  96.  Division  of  the  provinees  between  him  and  tile  senate^ 
liS%»  la  allowed  bis  military  command  and  guards  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  103.  Obtains  the  consular  and  trlbnnitian  <^ces  for  fife,  lOi. 
His  oharaoler  and  policy.  114.  Adopts  Tiberins,  119.  Pomed  sn 
aocurata  rsgister  of  the  reveiMes  and  expenccaf  of  the  emmie,  287. 
Taxes  instituted  by  him,  260.  His  naval  establishment  at  Ravennsi 
v,20a 

AwputM  and  Cmot,  those  titles  explained  and  dfscriminated,  i,  113. 

iteiawt,  bis  character  and  embassy  from  Talentinian  HI  to  AtCila  Idnr  of 
.     the  Hum,  vi,  133. 

Mfnom,  thfD  holy  see  how  tramtferred  from  Rette  to  thatdty,  xi^ 308. 
Return  of  Pope  Urban,  V  to  Rome,  359. 

Jmim,  his  embassy  fiom  iBtiua  to  Theodoric,  khig  of  the  Ynigoibs, 
^  IM.  Awumti  th3  empire,  163.  His  depeiMkm  and  death,  13S^ 
136 
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Amelkm,  emperw,  bis  birth  m4  MTflMS,  ii»  \§,    Uk  eKpe4ilioii  i  ^ 

Palmyra,  97.    Hia  triumph,  4&    His  craelty,  and  death,  64,  667 
AwrtnrxAe^  acooQDt  of  Iqs  HnnKenw  6am»  i,  383,  mU^ 
Awreda  it  iovetted  witfa  the  parpk  oo  we  Upper  Daavbo,  ii,  % 
Aummm,  the  t«tor  ftf  the  enperor  Gialiam  ^  piieqH»tie««»  t,  d,«Mte. 
Jutkaris  iciog  of  the  Lombardi  in  Italy,  bit  wan  with  the  FnuMuH  wii» 

144.    Hiiadventemiegftllaiitnr,  1631. 
Awtm,  the  city  of,  alenBed  and  pNinderad  by  ^tagioQe-in  Giial,ii,  32^ 
AtnergWy  provinoe  naA  oily  ef,  i»  Oaul^  revoMiens  e^  vid64. 
Jmikmies,  barbarian,  ibtal  oaoiequewNM  ef  their  adwiiwe»  iate  the 

Roman  armies,  iii,  66. 
Jsmth^  a  Turkish.  alAT^  H»  sneiima  fiMaaUip  to  the  poipeeM   Amm 

Comnena,  ix,  87.    And  le  Manuel  €eiiiMaii%  tf^ 
JsMMn«MB,tbec|«iMiBGif,  (MonA  Omv  pivikiM  a|rak»t  Petar,  biwtfieK 

4»rtiM«aateni  eoiperaK  Mawioe,  liii,  201,  fiOft 
JbEimiii,ieMarkahlDeplnlAewftb7  the  eil^aii  o^  agwait  AAtila  aadhie 

Hani,  vi,  63.  •  ,  . 

9 
JBhaAfv,  dMMip|tioK  <tf  ttenunao^  ioE.  401 
Babyies,  St.  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  poethamonr  history,  Iy,  121. 
&«ii«fa^  ltt«a«t,  MMlt  oT^liBeeoaiia^awlaoppiMMnb^MaadpbH^ 

ii,  190. 
J}ag>iMbecmviaiWidy«lKeaideBeBdf1h«AfaiMSsU8^  x,.a&    Demmtioa 

of  the  name,  36,  note.    The  Mfeis  stats  of  the  eaMpfci  of,  M,    The  mtf 

of,  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  llofulB,  xi^  40iL 
■  Baknam^  the  Persian  general,.  Ws  obaeaoter  and  eaqMeits,  eip,  t»x*    U 

provoked  If  lebeHieD^ltt.   PitfaweaCiiiiBees^tta    BU  wmuftt^km 

and  death,  190. 
JMm,ebagu  of  tlnAywi,  his|«adk»poley,  aa*pe^^  Ifia 

perfidious  seizure  of  Sirmium  and  SInipidunum,  107.  His  oonqaesta,  I89. 

His  tPoaoheniWAlleai^  to. seise  the  iMoeset  HeeaoKss,  238.    Innrests 

Constantinople  in  conjunott»»witfi  ths  Peasant,  M3k.   lietiBes,  246. 
Biifazet  I.  evltas  of  the  Tsrits,  his  nkgm,  la,  4KL    His  eonasposdesee 

with  Tamoftase,  xii,  17.   'la  defesM  and;  eaptssidi  by  INneiiane,  26» 

In^iiykile  the alory.erthe  iron  race, 381    I&rs«s%46.- 
BitiUnMi  eieo4e4  joist  emperor  with  Maamss,.by.  the  eenste>  am  the  deaAis 

of  the  two  eovdlaiBB,  i,  281. 
BsMbm,  const  of  FlasdeW)  engages  in  the  fbortih  croMuiei  an,  187.    Is 

chosen  emperor  of  Constanlinopte,  238.    Is  taken  prisoner  by  Caio 

Jobs,  king  of  Ibe  BldgarianS)  264.    Hie  dMb,  256. 
BMwm  II.  emperor  of  Constantinoplb,  niy  287;    His  distresses  and  ex- 
pedients, 288.    HSs  expidsion  from  that  city,  288. 
Baldwin,  brother  of  4M^y  of  Boniilos,  acoompanieS'  him  on  the  first 

crusade,  id, 31 .     Foasdathe  prinoipallty of  Edessa^ 68* 
BmUie  Sea,  progressive  subsidence  of  the  wster  of,  i^  346,  note.    His 

the  Romans  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  naval  powers  of,  it,  286, 

Btq^Otm,  theory  and  practice  of,  amevg  the  primitive  Christians,  iii,  273. 
Barhay,  the  name  of  that  country,  whence  deriTed)  ix>  465,  noie,    'llie 

Moors  of,  converted  to  the  Midiometan  faith,  366« 
Bartelto,  general  of  inAmtry  in  Gani  under  Jttiian,  his  nrisoondsot,  iii,  221, 
BathpekXti,  his  rebellion  against  the  emperor  HadHan,  ii,  31^ 
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1,374 
Jfar^  Britkh,  tlwk  pecidiir  oflce  and  dotlM,  Ti,  MO. 
Bmr4a9,  Catar,  one  oftbe  raiioren  oflMraiiig,  x,457. 
&n  b  takes  IhNB  tbe  SwAoeoi  by  tlM  joint  efforts  of  the  LatiB  and 

JfaHbnn,  a  dalabrian  nonk,  hit  dupnte  witli  the  Oreek  tbeolopaoa  aboaf 
the  Kght  of  OMHint  Thabor,  xi,  S78.  Wm  eariMmy  to  Robm,  fitm  An- 
drooicos  theyounaer,  lad,  04.    Hia  literary  character,  i la. 

JUuU  I.  the  Macedonian,  empem  of  Constantinople, 


iz»48. 
thePanlidanSyXylW. 

^ILenipeiororCottatantlnopie,ix,  m.    His  fgnat  wealth,  z,  201. 
Mm  inhuman  toeatBMnt  of  the  Bulcarians,  ML 
JBM4  anhbishopofC«are%no  endence  of  his  having  been  pmaecnteil 
bytheenipefQryalens,iT,907.    Insults  his  fiiend  Gragoiy  Na 
under  the  a|ipe«mMMi  of  pvQnolion,T,l».    Tbe  father  of  the 
Pontosi  li,  dJd 
Btmhsem,  brother  of  the  evpress  Terina,  is  intmsted  with  the 
oTthe  amament  sent  agaiMt  the  Vandals  in  Afiica,  iri,  190.    Hm  ihoi 
destioyed  by  Genaeric^  90L    His  promotion  to  the  enipin^  and  dca&, 
vii,  & 
HasiMMM^  high  piiestorthe  ami,  hMpareBtage»i,3m.    Is  proeUand  em. 

peror  at  Emesa,  Hid,    See  SUigmbabu. 
Burimuu,  brother-in4aw  to  Constantine,  rcfolts  against  him,  ii,  aci. 
tfewsn^  its  foundation  and  situation,  ix,  aOft 
BMm^  public,  of  Rome,  described,  v,  sao. 
BatMi^  reception  of  the  emperor  Julian  there,  iv,  154. 
HMKf,  wild,  tbs  variety  of,  introduced  in  the  dreus)  fbrthe  public  cames 

at  llome,  U,  lOU 
Bmuttkn,  M.  de^  chancier  of  hi»  Buioin  CHHqti^  dk  Mmkkmmmt^  ynSL 

9a0,a«is. 
Adbr,  battle  oi;  between  Mahomet  and  theKoreish  of  Mecca,  ix,  290. 
IM^WMM  of  Anbia,1h«ir  BMMle  of  lilb,  ix,  938. 
Bmg^  remarics  on  the  structure  of  their  combs  and  cells,  x,  4S;  Mte 
Btlumim,  his  birth  and  ^military  promotion,  vii,  161.    Is  appointed  by 
Justinian  to  conduct  the  African  war,  164.    Embarkation  of  his  troops^ 
167.    Lands  in  Africa,  171*    Defeats  Oelimer,  176.    Is  received  into 
Carthage,  177.    Second  defeat  of  Gcllmer,  184.     Reduction  of  Afi^ 
186.    Surrender  of  Gelimer,  101.    His  triumphant  return  to  Constan- 
tinople, IfM.    Is  declared  sole  consul,  106.    He  menaces  the  Ostro- 
aoths  of  Italy,  90&.    He  seines  Sidly,  213.    Invades  Italy,  217     Takea 
Naples,  220.    He  enters  Rome,  224.    He  is  besieged  in  Rome  by  the 
Goths,  Hid.    The  siege  raised,  24&    Causes  Constantine,  one  of  his 
generals,  to  be  killed,  247.    Siege  of  Ravenna,  256.    Takes  Ravenna 
by  stratagem,  266.    Retnnis  to  Constantinople,  268.    His  character 
and  behaviour,  2fi0.    Scandalous  life  of  his  wife  Antonina,  261.    Hia 
digrace  and  submission,  207.    Is  sent  into  the  East  to  oppose  Chosroea 
king  of  Persia,  816.     His  poKtio  reception  of  the  Persian  ambassadors, 
816.    His  second  campaign  in  Italy,  600.    His  ineffectual  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  664.    Dissuades  Totila  from  destroying  Rome, 
060.    Recovers  the  city,  070.    Hia  final  recal  from  Italy,  372.    Resouee 
Constantinople  fkom  the  Bulgarians,  404.    His  disgiaee  and  deatiu  407. 
jBm^,  in  feudal  language,  explained,  vi,  348. 
JSmmwn«»^  battle  of,  between  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  Mainfroy  the  SicillM 

usurper,  xi,  331. 
AitfanifMm,  anecdotes  relating  to  the  riege  of,  x,  260. 
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JBm^mHm  of  TtoM%  hit  aeoomit  of  the  mlies  of  CoMtaatiBople,  %,  U% 
SertBOj  of  Aleppo,  reception  of  the  emperor  Jolian  there,  iv,  l6i. 
Bernard,  St  bis  character  and.  inflnenoe  in  promoting  the  Moood  om* 

iiade,  xi,  1 14,    Hit  character  of  the  Romans,  xn,  28& 
Serytui^  account  of  the  law-school  established  theroy  iii,  63.    Is  destroyed 

by  an  earthquake,  vii,  417. 
JBcniter,  his  account  of  the  camp  of  Anrenpiebe^  i,  833,  naic 
Sentaruntj  Cardinal,  his  character,  xii,  127. 
*B^ta9p  governor  of  Rome  for  Justinian,  his  rapacity  during  the  siege 

of  that  city  by  Totila  the  Goth,   in,  362.     Occasions  the  loss  of 

Rome,  306. 
JBexabde  is  taicen  and  garrisoned  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  iii,  2tO.    Is 

ineflfectually  besieged  by  Constantius,  212. 
JSindoet,  a  Sassanian  prince  deposes  HormouB  kfaig  of  Persia,  viii,  184. 
JBirthright,  the  least  invidious  of  all  human  distinotions,  i,  27L 
J^ishopSf  among  the  primitive  Christians,  the  olBce  of,  explained,  ii,  328. 

Progress  of  episcopal  autiiority,  330«    Assumed  dignity  of  episcopal 

government  346. 

number  of,   at   the  time   of  Constantino. the  Oieat,  Hi,   28)34 

Mode  of  their  election,  284.    Their  power  of  6rdln«tion,  287.    llie 

ecclesiastical  revenue  of  each  diocess  how  divided,  284.   Their  civil 

jurisdiction,  286.    Their  spiritual  censures,  287.  Their  legislative  assem* 

l>lies,303. 
Bishops,  rural,  their  rank  and  duties,  iii,  284 
BtssexHle,  superstitious  regard  to  this  year  by  the  Romans,  iv,  237 
BUkynU,  the  cities  of,  plundered  by  the  Goths,  i,  426, 
JShmmyes,  their  revolt  against  the  emperor  Diocletian,  il,  134. 
Boceaee^  his  Uterary  character,  xii,  121. 

BosthiWf  the  learned  senator  of  Rome,  his  history,  vli,  43.    His  imprison- 
ment and  death,  48. 
Bokem&nd,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  his  character  and  military  exploits, 

X,  285;    xl,  36.    Uis  route  to  Constantinople  on  the  crusade,  43. 

Ills  flatteringreception  by  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,40.    Takes 

Antiocfa,  and  obtains  the  principality  of  it,  68.    His  subsequent  tran- 
sactions and  death,  102. 
Bomfue,  St.,  his  History,  ii,  472. 
Bomfue,  Count  the  Roman  general  under  Yalentinian  IH,  his  character, 

VI,  8.    Is  betrayed  into  a  revolt  by  iEtius,  11.    His  repentance,  18.    Is 

besieged  iu  Hippo  Regius  by  Genseiic  king  of  the  Vandals,  21.   Returns 

to  Italy,  and  is  killed  by  JStius,  24. 
Bamfkee  VIII,  Pope,  his  violent  contest  wHh  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 

France,  and  his  character,  xii,  306.    Institutes  the  Jubilee,  307. 
Bingoes,  marquis  of  Mtmtserrat,  is  chosen  general  of  the  fourth  crusade  to 

the  Holy  Land,  xi,  186.    Is  made  king  of  Macedonia,  240.    Is  killed 

by  the  Bulgarians,  268. 
JBMpAoruf,  revolutions  of  that  kingdom,  i,  422.    Is  seheed  by  the  Goths, 

423.    The  strait  of  described,  ii,  4. 
Bbsra,  siege  of,  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  383. 
BotAeric^  the  imperial  general  in  Thessalonica,  murdered  in  a  sedition, 

v,e6. 
Bousiemiit,  Marshal,  defends  t!!onstatttinople  against  Bajaset,  xi,  448. 
BotdogMy  tho  port  o^  recovered  from  Caranains^  by  Constantins  Ghlorasi  ii^ 

127 
Btwidest  the  Persian  dynasty,  of  z,  83.  ' 

Branetdsane,  senator  of  Rome,  his  character,  xii,  281. 
Breiofm,  the  province  of,  in  France,  settled  by  Britons,  vi,  380,  nois, 
Britain,  reflections  on  the  conquests  oi,  by  the  Romans,  i,  6.    Description 

of,  83.    Colonics  planted  in,  68,  mK».    A  colony  of  Vandals  settled  Hittr* 

1)y  Probu5,  il,  83     Revolt  of  Caransius,  123 


( 


448  oEKtfmAX  nvDsic. 

mUmm,  h&w  iiil  p—plcd,  fr,  ^m.  I«TMkiMi«tf;i9tiie8eot»ip4  Piei^lBS. 

Is  restdred  lo  Attoe  Iff  TbeodMinr,  298. 
■■■     ,   ievit  •r  Maxinw  there,  if,  8.    KeffM  of  the  troo^   fben 

aipiiiitt  Honorim,  389^    I»  ftlmiidonad  by  Ifae  RoimAu,  950.     Stete  of, 

«oUI  the  afffvil  of  tiM  SucMM,  99^.    Descent  of  the  Suhnwob,  n, 

372.    Establishment  oftfaeSaxoobepUureby,  974.    WBrsiB,38S.   Saxon 

de vasUtion  ef  tbe  ooHnlrr,  98».    MttliWM*  of  tiie'  iMepMldtMit  Bh^Kooi, 

889.    Description  of  by  Proc«pina^  991 
-*—- «  comemon  •T  the  lMtaill»by  «  irililion<  ftotf  Pbpe  GMf^oty  the 

Greal,  vii4«  167.   The d^«truMof  tfie- ineaiHatieii  received  tHere,  934. 
Bruiiu,  the  Trojan,  his  colonisation  of  Britain,  now  given  up  by  inteHigest 

bistovlana,  iv,  MD,  iMtfL 
J9t#ott,  M.  his  extraordinary  baifnhl|r  iliik«M«»  vii',  114y  iiMe. 
JH^^vrtmt,  iMr  cfawmetA^  vii,  277, 279.     Thew  imondlr  en*  lie  eMkca 

empire,  28K    lovasiiHi  olt  nnder  ZiAei^%  40L    Bepnhed  bfJkSm- 

rtus,4ll9. 
the  kiBfde*  of,  dwriteyed  by  Basil  IC  the  Ctewk  empenxv  or,  69; 

x,201. 
->—  revoltoll  from  t^€ie<fc  empire,  and  sohniiMieir  te  the  pope  cf 

Rome,  xi,  199;    War  willv  tbe  Gveelrs  nnder  CekKJohn,  »L 
BmUfmtt;  in  the  CollaeMi  at  Ronev  described,  xii,  41(1. 
Mm^mtAmm,  Hmv  settiement  out  the  £l%e,  and  maxime  eC  fovnsment, 

iv,  282.    Tlieur  settlement  in  Gaul,  v,  366.  s  Limits  of  tbe  hmfdoM  eC; 

under  Gnndobald,  vi,  320.     ilm  subdued  liy  the  PMika,  991. 
BitrmH,  chiaraofter  of  fais^  SecMd'  Theory  of  the  Eartb,  ii,  901,  esCb 
Btirmt^pooim',  source  olthat  river,  xH,  ]6,  nole. 
Bnnr,  in  Egypt,  foor  several  plaeee  knomi  SBder  Ob  aame,  x,  9S; 

w4e, 
Bmxwr§;^  tbe  philosophical  preceptor  of  Hormovc  king  of  Persia,  his  Ugfa 

rep'jtation,  viii,  t78,  note, 
BpituUme  historians,  listand  character  of,  xii.  290,  noU, 
Bpzantimm,  siege  ef,  by  the  emperor  8everas,  i,  109.     U  tnken  by 

MaximiA)  ii,  239.    Siege  of,  by  Constaatine  tbe  Great,  257.    Its  sHitk- 
situatjoii  described,  Iti,  3..  By  whom  leiiiKied>  4^  eoAk  See  CtawAm^iMyik 


C. 

Oniki,  or  temple  ef]ifeeca^dbscribed,ix,  240.    Theidoliiiu,^estt«y«dby 

Mahemet,  908. 
Gibmk9,  king  of  ^miie^  besieges  and  takes  Ami<ta,  tHi,  139.    Seaes 

the  straiU  of  Caucasus,  141.     Vicissitudes  of  bis  Fsign,  l»a 
Guktm,  batUe  o^  bdween  the  Sanuwns  and  tbe  P^orsiant,  ix,  303^ 
Cadijak,  her  nuHrriagei  with  Mahomet,  ix,  269w    le  <9oiiv«fted  by  ham  to 

his  new  religion,  282.    Her  deatl^  28a    MabometTs  venentfion  ior  kcr 

memory,  328. 
Cacilianj  the  peace  of  the  church  in  Africa  distarbed  1^  him  and  kii 

party,  iii,  36ft 
Caeiiiut,  the  authority  of  his  account  of  the  famons  vision  of  ConstaDtiiie 

the  Great,  inquired  into.  iii.  260. 
CefUntioH,  senator  Hi  Carthage,  his  distress  en  the  taking  of  tiiat  city  by 

Genscric,  vi,  31. 
GtMir,  Miuty  his  indncenwDt  to  the  conquest  of  Bntain,  i,  &.      I>e- 

grades  the  senatorial'  dignsly,  96,  nstf*    Asaomea  a  place  among  tbe 

tutelar  deities  of  Rome,  in  bis  lifetime.  111.    His  address  in  appeasing  a 

military  sedition,  252  note.    His  psndeot  appiicatiDn  of  ^  coroneiy 

Rold  presented  to  lijm^  iii»  QQ. 
Casnr  sad  Amgnhu,  those  titlea  exphuned  ami  discinmiated,  i,  ItS. 


GENERAL   IWBEK.  44d 

Gesars,  of  the  emperor  JuUuv  the  philosophical  iable  of  thai  work  deiitte* 
ated,  iv,  13^.    . 

CtBsarea,  capital  of  Cappadocia,  taken  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia  i,  439.  li 
reduced  by  the  Saracens,  ix.  421. 

Ckt/Una,  queen  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  her  policy  to  drive  the  Arabs  out  of 
the  country,  ix,  466. 

Cairoan,  the  city  of,  founded  in  the  kingdom  of  Tanis,  ix,  401. 

Caled,  deserts  from  the  idolatrous  Arabs  to  the  party  of  Mahomot,  ix,  307. 
Ifis  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Muta,  314.  His  Tictories  undjBr  the 
caliph  Abubekar,  364.  Attends  the  Saraeen  ,army  on  the  Syrian  expe- 
dition,'382.  His  valour  at  the  siege  of  Damascus,  386.  Distinguishes 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Aiznadin,  3dl.  His  cruel  treatment  of  the  refu- 
gees from  Damascus^  392.  Joins  in  plundering  the  fair  of  Abyla,  402. 
Com-siands  the  Saracens  at  the  battle  of  Yermuk,  408.     His  death,  424. 

CkUduda,  audits  ancient  inhabitants,  described^  iY,  290. 

Caledonian  war,  under  the  emperor  Severus,  an  account  of,  1,  207. 

Calipht  of  the  Saracens,  character  of,  ix,  358.  Their  rapid  conquests,  361. 
Cixtent  and  power  of,  602.  Triple  division  of  the  office,  x,  34.  They 
patronise  learning,  41.    Decline  and  &li  of  their  empire^  78;  xi,  4ld. 

Caiimeum,  the  punishment  of  a  religious  sedition  in  that  city,  opposed  by 
St  Ambrose,  v,  68. 

CkiUmemi  of  HellopoKs.  assiits  in  defending  Constantinople  against  the 
Saracens,  by  hiscnymleal  inliammable  compositions,  x,  14. 

Caltmtcks,  black,  recent  emigration  ef,  from  the  confines  of  Russia  to  those 
in  China,  iv,  367. 

Ck&N  JUJR,  the  Bulgarian  chief,  his  war  with  Baldwin,  the  Latin  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  xi,  251.  Defeats,  and  takes  him  pcu^oner,  254,  His  savage 
cbaraeier  and  death,  260. 

Calocerui,  a  camel-driver,  excites  an  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 

iM,  iia 

QUphunuM^j  the  machinery  of  hii  eolbgne  on  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
.  Cacos,  ii>  93. 

diutsi,  the  refornwr^  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  x»  187.  Examination  of 
his  conduct  to  Servetus,  190. 

GsimI,  of  Arabia,  described,  ix,  225i 

QgnUsardt  of  Languedoc,  their  enthusiasm  compared  with  that  of  the  Cir- 
cumcelUons  of  Numidia,  iii^  399. 

Campania,  the  pcdvi^ice  of,  desolated  by  the  ill  policy  of  the  Romato  empe- 
rors, iii,  87.    Description  of  the  Lucullan  villa  in,  vi,  227. 

Ctmada^  the  present  climate  and  circumstances  of,  compared  with  those  of 

^  analent  Germany,  i,  848. 

Cmmmit  enormous  one  of  the  sultan  Mahomet  II  described,  xh,  199. 
Bursts,  207. 

Otnooi,  Russian  a  description  of,  x^  227. 

GmltfMreiM,  JoAm,  oharaof er  of  his  Greek  History,  xi,  361 .  His  good  for- 
tune under  the  younger  Androaiens,  372.  Is  driven  to  assume  the  purple, 
37a  His.  lively  distinction  between  fordign  and  civil  war,379i  His 
entry  into  Constantinople,  and  reign,  382,  Abdicates,  and  tiirns  monk, 
386.  His  war  with  'the  Genoese  faction  atPera,  394.  Marries  his 
daughter  to  a  Turk,  x}i,68.    Hi«  negotiation  with  Pope  Clement,yi,  t6ui. 

Cioiiemir*s  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a  character  of,  xi,  4M,  not£, 

Cap€liamt0t  governor  of  Maivitania,  defeats  theyoung«r  Gordian^  and  takes 
Carthage,  i,  290. 

Capitation-tax,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  an  account  0^^,894 

Capita,  Ateins,  the  civilian,  his  character,  viii,. 90. 

Qqktol  of  Rome,  buming  and  restoration  of,  ii,  396, 

Cappadocia,  famous  for  ittt  line  breed  of  horses,  iii,  76. 
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CitfrmnMf  iite  oCclHiraetMrtir  tfM  monkt  tfaere,  t,  108. 
CfapfiMf,  bow  Ireatod  by  tibe  barbariwf,  ▼!,  66^  351. 
Cknu^lUt^  100  of  tbe  emperor  Sefeni«»  hit  fixed  anttpothj  to 

Gets,  i,  900.    Succeeds  to  tbe  empire  joiotly  with  bim,  211.     Tendeocy 

of  hif  edict  to  extend  tbe  privileges  of  Roman  cittawns  to  attjflie  free  ie- 

babitants  of  bis  empire,  25A.    His  view  in  tUs  transaction,  266^    JDonUa 

tbe  tax  on  legacies  and  inberitances,  907. 
Cbn^urwM^  tbe  Tartar  settlement  of,  described,  xi,  41& 
Onrmmu,  Sogdian,  tbeir  ronte  to  and  firom  Cbina,  for  silk»  to  mipfij  tfcs 

Roman  empire,  Tii,  94^ 
Cmwntif,  bis  revolt  in  Britain,  ii,  193.    Is  acknowledged  by  Diocletin 

and  his  colleagues,  190. 
CarbeoM,  tbePaoBcan,  bis  revolt  from  tbe  Greek  emperor  to  the  Saracens, 

X,  177. 
Ckrdifmli,  tbe  election  of  a  pope  vested  in  tbem,  xii,  99(ft.    Inslitiitioa  of 

tbe  conclave,  9061 
Canheru,  situation  and  bistory  of  tbat  teniiory,  ii,  154. 
Cbn'mif,  tbe  son  of  Cams,  socceeds  bis  fatber  in  tbe  empire  'jcinlly  wilfc  iv 

trotber  Nomerian,  ii,  07. 
Catrimiumf,  tbeir  invasion  of  Syria,  xi,  16& 
OirlonfiguM  race  of  kioA  commencement  of,  in  France,  n,  15L 
CbrtfutfA,  tbe  Arabian  reformer,  Ua  cbaraoter,  x,  76w  His  militoy  cac|loil%7iL 
Cirmtlite»,  from  wbom  tliejr  derive  tbeir  pedigree,  vi,  29S,  mite, 
CurpaihUm  mountains,  tbeir  situation,  i,  346. 
CmiAage,  the  bisbopric  of,  bought  for  Miyorinos,  ii,  446^  nsDs. 
religious  disoovd  generated  there  by  tbe  factions  of 

Donatus,  iii,  30a 

-tbe  temple  of  Venus  there,  converted  into  a 


107.    Is  surprised  by  Genseric  king  of  tbe  Vandals,  vi,  9B» 
-the  gates  of,  opened  to  Belisarius,  vii,  177.    Natarai 


produced  by  time  in  the  situation  of  this  dty,  179,  nsit.    Tbo  i 

repaired  by  Belisarius,  181.   lusurrcctkin  of  tbe  Roman  trooiw  ih&nJMtL 
CWrtAi^  is  reduced  and  pillaged  by  Hassan  tbe  SaraeeUjL  n^  ^ 

qoent  blstoiy  <Jt  464* 
CkrtAagetia,  an  extraordinary  rich  silver  mine  worked  thMolbr  the  1 

f,958. 

Cam*,  emperor,  his  election  snd  character,  ii,  01. 
Cagpint,  and  Iberian  gates  of  mount  Caucasus,  distingvished,  vii,  14a 
Casiiam,  tbe  party  of,  among  tbe  Roman  dvilians,  expbiined,  via,  33. 
Casnodorius^  his  golhic  bistory,  i,  387.    His  account  of  the  inCanC  atnle  of 

the  republic  of  Venice,  vi,  197.    His  long  and  proaperoos  life,  vii,  90 
Caarufi,  George.  S^  SemuUrher. 

CauUme,  their  service  and  war  m  tbe  greek  empire,  xi,  341. 
CMoHe  church,  the  doctrines  of,  how  dtscriminated  from  tbe  optniona  Of 

tbe  Platonic  school,  iii,  390.    Tbe  authority  of,  extended  to  tbo  minds 

•f  mankind,  393.  faith  of  the  westerner  LaUn  ohnrcb,  380.  la  diatiacted 

by  factions  in  tbe  cause  of  Athanasaus,  340.    The  doxology,  how  infto- 

duced,  and  boir  perverted,  386.    The  revenue  o(  transferred  to  the 

Heathen  priests,  by  Julian,  iv,  110. 
edict  of  Theodosius  forthoestablisbmentof  tbe  catholic  feitb,  v, 

14.    Tbeptogressivestepaofidolatry  in,  193.    Persecntion  of  the  cntho* 

lies,  vi,  977.    Pious  frauds  of  the  catholic  clergv,  985. 
bow  bewildered  by  tbe  doctrine  of  the  incamatkm,  viii^  97& 

(JttkNi  of  the  Gi^k  and  Latin  Cburcbca,  334 
———schism  oftbe  Greek  Chnreh,  xi,  180. 
CeheUmi  Pope,  eeponses  tbe  party  of  Cyril  against  Nestorraa,  and  ^ 

ees  tbe  degradation  of  the  latter  from  Lis  episcopal  dignify,  viii,  907. 


OXKXftAL  INOBX*  4lS 

dIHt  IftOffUBge,  driven  to  tlie  nuNinUiiui  by  the  Latlna,  i,  00, 61,  noto. 
CbMDT,  the  office  o(  revived  nnder  the  emperor  Decins,  i,  400.     Bat 

without  effect,  402L 
Ceof,  the  manufaoture  of  rilk  Snt  introduced  to  Enrope  from  that  iriaiid, 

vii,  90. 
Cerea,  the  principal  queen  of  Attila  king  of  the  Hans,  her  reception  of 

Maximiu  the  Roman  ambassador,  vi,  74. 
CeritUkM,  his  opinion  of  the  twofold  natare  of  Jesns  Christ,  viii,  309. 
Gpy/on,  ancient  names  given  to  that  island,  and  the  imperfect  Icnowledge 

of,  by  the  Romans,  Iv,  142,  note, 
Chaleedmj  the  injudicious  situation  of  this  city  stigmatised  by  proverbial 

contempt,  iii,  7.    A  tribimal  erected  there  by  the  emperor  Julian,  to  try* 

and  punish  the  evil  ministers  of  his  predecessor  Constantius,  iv,  46. 
a  stately  church  built  there  by  Rufinus,  the  infamous  minister  of 

the  emperor  Theodosius,  v,  143. 

is  taken  by  Chosroes  II.  king  of  Persia,  viii,  222. 


CAaleotufylet,  the  Greek  historian,  bia  remarks  on  the  several  nations  of 
Europe,  xii,  81. 

Ckalcns,  battle  of,  between  the  Romans  and  Attila  king  of  the  Huns, 
vi,  IIZ 

ChamananM  reduced  and  gcneronsly  treated  by  Julian,  iii,  227. 

Ckmitttiior,  the  origbial  and  modern  application  o^  this  word  eompared, 
ii,  99,  noi€. 

Chwrmtttrty  national,  the  distinctions  of,  how  formed,  iv,  d41. 

CkarioU  of  the  Romans  described,  v,  267,  note. 

Cimrlenrngm  conquers  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  ix,  150.  His  reception 
at  Rome,  154.  Eludes  fulfilling  the  promises  of  Pepin  and  himself  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  l.'^.  His  coronation  at  Rome  by  the  pope  Leo  III. 
173.  dis  reign  and  character,  174.  Extent  of  the  empire,  180.  His 
ncighboura  and  enemies,  186.  His  successors,  187.  His  negotiations 
and  treaty  with  the  eastern  empire.  191.  State  of  his  family  and  domi- 
nions ill  the  tenth  century,  x,  148. 

Clmrks  the  Fat,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ix,  189. 

CA«r/0f  of  Anjou  subdues  Naples  and  Sicily,  xi,  330.  The  Sieiiian  Vu* 
«fr#,  336.    His  character  as  a  senator  of  Rome,  xii,  283. 

Cknln  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  weakness  and  poverty,  ix,  213.  His 
public  ostentation,  215.    Contrast  between  him  and  Augustus,  216. 

Clmrlei  V.  emperor,  parallel  between  him  and  Diocletian,  ii,  171.  And 
between  the  sack  of  Rome  by  him,  and  that  by  Alaric  the  Goth,  v, 
320,321. 

Okfltly,  its  high'esteem  among  the  ancient  Germans,  I,  367.  And  the 
primitive.  Christians,  ii,  323. 

ChemUtty,  the  art  of,  from  whom  derived,  x,  49. 

Charionuu*^  Thracian,  how  fortified  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  vii,  128. 

ChenomUt  assist  Constaniine  the  Great  against  the  Gotlis,  iii,  124.  Are 
cruelly  persecuted  by  tlie  Greek  emperor  Justinian  II.  ix«  21. 

Cheu,  the  object  of  the  game  of,  by  whom  invented,  vii,  307. 

Ckiitkrief  king  of  France,  deposed  under  papal  sanction,  ix,  152. 

C/iildren,  the  exposing  of,  a  prevaiUng  vice  of  antiquity,  viii,  56.  Natural, 
according  to  the  Roman  laws,  what,  67. 

CMna^  how  distinguished  in  ancient  history,  ii,  141,  note.  Great  numbers 
of  children  annually  exposed  there,  342,  tiate, 

■  its  situation,  iv,  364.    The  higb  chronology  claimed  by  tlie  histo- 

rians of,  ilfiti.    The  great  wall  of,  when  erected,  358.    Was  twice  coa<» 
quered  by  tlio  northern  tribe!j;360. 
■     -  the  Romans  supplied  with  silk  by  the  caravans  from,  vii,  90. 
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ChtM,  18  oooqatered  ^y  theMogub,  xi,  405.     ExpulsioD  ot  tbe 
419»  490. 

Chivmlry,  origin  of  tbe  order  of,  xi,  36. 

Ckmdomtry  prince  pf  the  Alemanni,  taken  priioDer  by  Julian  at  the  battle 
of  Stratburi^b,  iii,  224. 

Chotr^tit  king  of  Armenia,  assMsinated  by  tbe  eraittariea  of  Sapor,  king  of 
Perua,  i,  435. 

CkMro$$f  0on  of  Tiridatei,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  iii,  lS8u 

CtoimM  I.  king  of  Persia,  protects  the  last  surviving  pbtkMoi>hers  of 
Athens,  in  his  treaty  with  tne  emperor  Justinian,  vii,  151.  Review  ef 
his  history,  200.    Sells  a  peace  to  Justinian,  307.     Uis  invasion  of  SyrijL, 

"  3tl.  His  negotiations  with  Justinian,  337.  His  prosperity,  339.  Bat- 
tle of  Melitene,  viii,  17a    His  death,  177. 

Chomroei  II.  king  of  Persia,  is  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  depoMtioa  of  Ihs 
father  Hormooz,  viii,  186.  Is  reduced  U>  implore  the  assistance  of  the 
emperor  Maurice,  188.  His  restoration  and  policy,  190.  CoD^nets- 
Syria,  219.  Palestine,  221.  ^ypt  and  Asia  Minor,  222.  His  reign 
and  ma^ificence,  223.  Rejects  the  Mahometan  religion.  226.  Impo- 
•es  an  ignominious  peace  on  the  emperor  Heraclius,  229,  230.  fits 
flight,  depodtion,  and  death,  261. 

CA^zars,  the  honl  of,  sent  by  the  Turks  to  tbe  assistance  of  the  emperor 
HeracliUs,  viii,  24II. 

Ckritt,  the  festival  of  his  birth,  why  fixed  by  the  Romans  at  the  winler 
solstice,  iv,  22^  not§. 

Ckaristuau^  primitive,  the  various  sects  into  which  CLey  branched  out,  ii, 
276*  Ascribed  the  pagan  idolatry  to  the  agency  of  demons^  285.  Be- 
lieved the  end  of  the  world  to  be  near  at  band,  296.  Tbe  miratokMis 
powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church,  304.  Their  faith  stronger  than 
in  modern  times,  310.  Their  superior  virtue  and  austerity,  312.  Ro> 
pentance,  a  virtue  in  high  esteem  among  them,  ihid.  I'heir  notions  of 
marriage  and  chastity,  318.  They  disclaim  war  and  government,  32a 
Were  active,  however,  in  the  internal  government  of  their  own  soeiety, 
322.  Bishops,  326.  Synods,  328.  Metropolitans  and  primatei^  330. 
Bishop  of  Rome,  9133.  l*heir  probable  proportion  to  the  pagan  mb- 
jects  of  the  empire  before  the  conversion  of  Constantino  the  Great,  964 
inquiry  into  their  perseculions,  374.  Why  more  odious  to  the  goYetn- 
ing  powers  than  the  Jews,  376.  Their  religious  meeting  sasped- 
ed,  385.  Are  persecuted  by  Nero,  as  the  incendiaries  of  Komcy  W7. 
Instmctions  of  the  emperor  Trajan  to  PKny  the  Younger  for  the  regu- 
lation of  bis  conduct  towards  them,  409.  Remained  exposed  to 
popular  resentment  on  public  festivities,  41 1.  Legal  mode  of  proceed- 
ing against  them,  414.  The  ardour  with  which  they  courted  martyr- 
dom, 428.  When  allowed  to  erect  places  of  public  worship,  439. 
Their  persecution  under  Diocletian  and  his  associates,  456w  An  edict 
of  toleration  for  them  published  by  Galerius  just  before  his  death,  474. 
Some  considerations  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  the  salTer- 
ings  of  the  martyrs,  479.  Edict  of  Milan  published  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  iii,  2^.  Political  recommendations  of  tbe  Chnstian  morality 
to  Constantittei  247.  Theory  and  practice  of  passive  obedience,  ii4». 
Their  loyalty  and  zeal,  252.  The  sacrament  of  baptism,  how  admixas- 
tered  in  'early  times,  271.  Extraordinary  propagation  of  Christianity 
after  it  obtained  the  imperial  sanctiqp,  274,  275.  Becomes  the.estab- 
liriied  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  278.  Spiritual  and  lemponif 
powers,  distinguished,  279.  Review  of  the  episcopal  order  in  the 
church,  1281.  The  ecclesiastical  revenue  of  each  diocess,  bow  divided, 
291.     tlieir  legislative  assemblies,  300.     Edict  of  Constantioe  the- 


.  Qre«t  agAiast  lieretics«  304.  Mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  310^ 
The  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church,  how  discriminated  from  the  opi- 
nicins  of  tbo  Platonic  school,  318.     General  character  of  the  Christian 

.  sects,  400.  Christian  schools  prohibited  by  the  emperor  Julian,  iv,  ]  i  U 
They  are  removed  from  all  offices  of  tmst,  1 14.  Are  ohlij^ed  1o  rein- 
state the  pac^an  temples,  115.  Their  imprudent  and  irregular  zeal 
a^inst  idolatar}^,  136 

CknHiani^  distinction  of,  into  vnlgar  and  ascetic,  ti,  234.  Conversion  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  263. 

CArManiiv^  iaquiry  into  tbe  progress  and  establishment  of,  ii,  262.  Heli^ 
gion  and  character  of  the  Jews,  264.  The  Jewish  religion  the  ba^is  of 
Christianity,  268.  Is  offered  to  all  mankind,  ibid.  The  Recti  into 
which  the  Christians  divided,  273.  The  theology  of,  reduced  1o  a 
sy^matical  form  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  305,  Injudicious  con- 
duct of  its  early  advocates,  366.  Its  persecutions,  374.  First  erection 
of  cburclies,  439. 

the  systen  of,  found  in  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Lof^,  iii,  318. 

• salutary  effects  resulting  from  the  conversion  of  the  barbarous 

nations^  vi,  906. 

its  progress  in  the  north  of  Europe,  x,  240. 


Ckry$apkiui  the  eunneh  engages  Bdecon  to  assassinate  his  king  Atlila,  vi, 
60.  Is  put  to  death  by  the  empress  Pnlcheria,  84^  Assisted  at  the  se- 
cond council  of  Ephesus,  viii,  300. 

CArvjocActr,  general  of  the  revolted  Paulidans,  over-runs  and  pillages  Asia 
Minor,  x,  178.    His  death,  180. 

CkrywloroMj  Manuel,  the  Greek  envoy,  his  character,  xii,  123.  His  admi- 
ration of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  138. 

CkryMpoUSf  battle  of,  between  Constantino  the  Great  and  Licinius,  ii,  269. 

Chr^Mottomt  St  his  accoufit  of  the  pompous  luxury  of  the  emperor  Arca- 
dtus,  V,  369.  Protects  his  fugitive  patron,  tlie  eunuch  Eutropius,  387^ 
History  of  his  promotion  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Constantinople, 394. 
His  character  and  administration,  397.  His  persecution,  400.  His 
death,  405.  His  relics  removed  to  Constantinople,  406.  His  en- 
comiumon  the  monastic  life,  vi, 242, noU. 

Churches,  Christian,  the  first  erection  of,  ii,  439.  Demolition  of,  under  Dio- 
cletian, 404.  Splendour  of,  under  Constantino  the  Great,  iii,  291. 
Seven,  of  Asia,  the  fate  of,  xi,  427. 

CihoLig,  battle  of,  between  Constantino  the  Great  and  Licinius,  ii,  243. 

Cicero,  his  view  of  the  philosophical  opinions  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  ii.  290.  His  encomium  on  tl&e  study  of  the  law,  viii,  9.  System  of 
his  republic,2T, 

C^imnerian  darkness,  the  expresAon  of,  whence  derived,  y,  270,  nnte* 

GreumecUiims  of  Africa,  Donatist  schismatics,  history  of  their  revolt,  iii, 
396.  Their  religious  suicides,  399.  Persecution  o^  by  the  empefor 
Honorius,  vi,  16. 

O'rcttfnetnoa  Of  both  sexes  a  physical  cnstom  in  JSthiopia,  unconnected 
with  religion,  viii,  373. 

Citretif,  Roman,  the  four  factions  in,  described,  vli,  76.  Constantinople, 
and  the  eastern  empire,  distracted  by  these  fictions,  77. 

Ciiiei  in  the  Roman  empire  enumerated,  i,  77, 

commercial  of  Italy,  rise  and  government  of,  ix,  206,  ^200. 

CUitau  of  Rome,  niotiV|  of  Caraoalla  for  extending  the  privileges  of,  to 
all  thfe  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  i,  266, 267.  Political  teudeney  of 
this  a:mnt,  269 

City,  the  birth  of  iv  new  one,  how  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  iii,  15,  no$e. 
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Ciriimn$  of  Rome*  origin  of  the  profenion,  and  Uic  three  perkMb  ia  tte 

history  of,  viii,  23.  

Cim'/ir^tbe  Batavian,  bii  siicceisful  revolt  against  the  Romans,  \,  377. 

C^w/um  the  poet,  and  panegyrist  ot  Stilicbo,  his  works  supply  Uie-ileA- 

cieneies  or  history,  v,  151.    Jelcbrates  the  murder  of  KuDDua,    Ida 

His  death  and  character,  247.    His  character  of  the  eanach  Eoteo- 

pios,  :I7I. 

CUttuhus,  emperori  chosen  by  the  pretorian  guards,  without  the  concm-- 

rence  of  the  senate,  i,  1 16. 
CUndnu,  emperor,  successor  to  GairienuSi  his  character  and  elevaticA  io 

the  throne,  ii,  4. 
Cieander,  minister  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  hb  history,  i,  145. 
Ctemtnt,  Flavius,  and  his  wife  Domitilla,  why  distinguished  as  Cfaiistiea 

martyrs,  ii,  40d. 
ClemttU  III.,  Pope,  and  the  emperor  Henry  HI.,  mutually  confinn  each 

other's  sovereign  characters,  x,  397.    . 
CUmeni  V.  Po|)e,  transfers  tlip  holy  see  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  xii,  302. 
C/ei^,  when  first  distinguished  from  the  laity,  ii,  334 ;  iii,^9l 

the  ranks  and  numbers  of,  how  multiplied,  iii,  286L    neir  jwo- 

uerty,  ibid    Their  ofiences  only  cognizable  by  their  own  order,  283. 
Valentlnian's  edict  to  restrain  tlie  avarice  of,  iv,269. 
Clodiim,  the  first  of  the  Merovingian  race  of  kings  of  the  Franks  in  G«a1| 

his  reign,  vi,  98. 
OodiMt  AlbiHHt,  governor  of  Britain,  his  steady  fidelity  during  the  rwolu- 

tions  at  Rome,  I,  176.     Declares  himself  against  Julianus,  177. 
CloiiidMj  niece  of  the.  king  of  Burgundy,  is  married  to  Clovis  king  ot  the 
Franks,  and  converts  her  pagan  husband,  vi,  311.     £xliorts  her  hus- 
band to  the  Gothic  war,  323. 
Claris,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  descent  and  reign,  vi,  304. 
Clnoeritis,  his  account  of  the  objects  of  adoration  among  the  ancieiit  Ger- 
mans, i,  370,  note. 
Cochineal,  importance  of  the  di&covery  of,  in  the  art  of  dying,  vii,  90,  ndfe. 
Code  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  viii,  37.     New  edition  of,  40. 
Codicili,  liow  far  admitted  by  the  Roman  law  respecting  testaments, viii,  M. 
CtmioUtet,  in  monkish  history,  described,  vi,  258. 
Cohtage,  how  regulated  by  the  Roman  emperors,  xii,  276. 
Colchoi,  the  modern  Mingrclia,  described,  vii,  319.     Manners  of  the  na- 
tives, 322.     Revolt  of,  from  the  Romans  to  the  Persians,  and  repent- 
ance, 330.    Colchian  war,  in  consc<|uence,  334. 
Coliteum  of  the  emperor  Titus,  observations  on,  xii,  418.     Exhibition  of  a 

buli-feust  in,  416. 
CMjritHttn  heretics,  an  account  of,  ix,  2G1. 
Coimaes,  Roman,  how  planted,  i,  58. 
ColoMta,  history  of  the  Roman  family  of,  xii,  311. 
CofotsHSf  of  Rhodes,  some  account  of,  ix,  4261 
Columns  uf  Hercules,  their  situation,  i,  42. 
Comana,  the  rich  temple  of,  suppressed,  and  the  revenues  confiscated,  by 

the  enitierors  of  the  East,  iii,  76. 
CotHbai,  judicial,  origin  of,  in  tlie  Salic  laws,  vi,  343.    The  laws  of,  ae- 
cordiug  to  the  assize  of  Jerusalem,  xi,  90.    Apology  for  the  practice 
of,  312,  aole. 
Comeit,  acf^ount  of  those  which  appeared  in  the  retgn  of  Justinian,  vii,  412. 
CommentioluSt  his  disgraceful  warfare  against  the  Avars,  vili,202. 
Commodus,  em|>eror,  his  education,  character,  and  reign,  i,  137. 
Comneni,  origin  of  the  family  of,  on  Die  throne  of  Constantinople,  ix,  74 
lis  extinction,  xii,  241. 
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Couecfiicn,  immaoulate,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  llie  doctrine  of,  from  whence 
denved,ix,266.  ,  .     ^      -  ^ 

Cvnadnw,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  law,  explained,  \ni,  6/. 

Om/fogro/iVm,  general,  ideas  of  the  primitive  Christians  concerning,  ii,  300. 

Omqnest,  Xho  vanity  of,  not  so  justifiable  a&  the  desire  of  spoil,  iv,  294.  Is 
rather  achieved  by  art,  than  personal  valour,  vi,  4!i.  u-      . 

Qmrad  111.  emperor,  engages  io  the  second  crusade^  xi,  103.  His  dis- 
astirous  expedition,  110. 

Conrad  of  Montnerrat,  defends  Tyre  against  Saladin,  xi,  138.  Is  assas- 
sinated, 143. 

OmuidNce,  treaty  of,  ix,  207. 

QmstanSf  the  third  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  govern  the  wes- 
tern provinces  of  the  empire,  iii,  118.  Division  of  the  empire  among 
him  and  his  brothers,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  133.  Is  invaded  by 
hit  brother  Constantine,  146.  Is  killed,  on  the  usurpation  of  Magnen- 
tiuB,  149.  Espoused  the  cause  of  Athanasius  against  his  brother  Con- 
stantius,  361. 

Ctmsums  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople^  ix,  13. 

Qmsimftia,  princess,  grand-daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  carried 
by  her  mother  to  the  camp  of  the  usurper  Procopius,  iv,  246.  Narrowly 
escapes  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Quadi,  326.  Marries  the  emperor 
Gratian,  332. 

Cmittaniina,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  widow  of  Hanniba- 
-lianus,  places  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  general  Vetranio,  iii,  150. 
Is  married  to  Callus,  172.     Her  character,  173.     Dies,  179. 

CmuUtntitia,  widow  of  the  eastern  emperor  JMaurice,  the  cruel  fate  of,  and 
her  daughters,  viii,  213. 

Cbn^antine  tbe  Great,  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  ii, 
190.  His  history,  191.  He  is  saluted  emperor- by  the  British  legions, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  194.  Marries  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maxi- 
mian,  203.  Puts  Maximian  to  death,  212.  General  review  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  Gaul,  216.  Undertakes  to  deliver  Rome  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Maxentius,  220.  Defeats  Maxenlius,  and  enters  Rome,  231. 
His  alliance  with  Licinius,  237.  Defeats  Licinius,  246,  246.  Peace 
concluded  with  Licinius,  247.  His  laws,  ibid.  Chastises  the  Goths, 
262.    Second  civil  war  with  Licinius,  253. 

-  motives  which  induced  him  to  make  Byzantium  the  capital  of 
his  empire,  iii,  3.  Declares  his  determination  to  spring  from  divine 
command,  14.  Despoils  other  cities  of  their  ornaments  to  decorate  his 
new  capital,  19.  Ceremony  of  dedicating  his  new  city,  29.  Form  of 
civil  and  military  administration  established  there,  30.  Separates  the 
civil  from  the  military  administration,  67.  Corrupted  military  discipline, 
60.  His  character,  99*  Account  of  his  family,  104.  His  jealousy  of 
his  son  Crispus,  108.  Mysterious  deaths  of  Crispui  and  Licinius,  111. 
Hit 'repentance  and  acts  of  atonement  inquired  into,  113.  His  sons 
and  nephews,  116.  Sends  them  to  superintend  the  several  provinces  of 
the  empire,  1 18.  Assists  the  Sarmatians,  and  provokes  the  Goths,  123. 
Reduces  the  Goths  to  peace,  125.  His  death,  127.  Attempts  to  ascer- 
tain the  data  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  239.  His  pagan  super- 
ttition,  241.  Protects  the  Christians  in  Gaul,  242.  Publishes  the  edict 
of  Milan,  243.  Motives  which  recommended  the  Christians  to  his  fa- 
vour, 246.  Exhorts  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  Christian  profession,  261. 
His  famous  standard  the  Labartan  described,  266.  His  celebrated  vision 
inevious  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius,  268.  Story  of  the.  roiraculoua 
I  in  the  air,  262.     His  conversion  accounted  tor,  from  natural  and 
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prol>a1>le  causes,  266.  His  theological  disconnes,  267.  His  d^Yotioa 
and  privilcgri^  209.  The  delav  of  his  baptism  accounted  fur,  27 1«  Is 
comincnioraled  as  a  saint  by  the  Greeks,  274.  His  edict  ai^aiat  here- 
tics,  306.  ravours  the  cause  of  Csecilian  against  Donatns,  309.  iiia 
sensible  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  343.  How  prevailed  on  to 
ratify  the  N'tcene  creed,  345.  His.  levity  in  religion,  347.  Granted  a 
foleratiott  to  his  pagan  subjects,  402.  His  reform  of  pagan  abnaes,  Md, 
Was  associated  with  the  heathen  deities  after  his  death,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  400.    His  discovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  iv,  10 o. 

CanjUmtinMj  publication  of  his  fictitious  donation  to  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
ix,  IdO.  Fabulous  interdiction  of  marriage  with  strangers,  ascribed  to 
bim,  X,  129. 

CntftenltiM  n.  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  sent  to  preaide  over 
Gaul,  iii,  118.  Division  of  the  empire  among  him  and  his  brothers^  on 
the  death  of  their  father,  133.  Invades  bis  brother  Constaas^  and  ii 
killed,  14& 

QmsimUiMe  III.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  la 

OtntftanltNe  IV.  Pc^^natus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  16. 

CanstauHng  V .  Coprooymns,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  20L  Fates  of 
his  five  sons,  30.  Revolt  of  Artavesdes,  and  troubles  on  aecount  of 
image  worship,  128,  129.    Abolishes  the  monkish  order,  130. 

QmsUmihu  YI.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  3 1 . 

Couttaniine  VII.  Porpbyrogenitus,  em|>eror  uf  Constantinople^  Ix,  67.  Hb 
cautions  against  discovering  the  secret  ui  the  Greek  fire,  x,  17.  Aiy 
count  of  his  works,  94r  Their  imperfections  pointed  out,  96.  His  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies  of  the  liysantine  court,  127.  Justifies  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  with  the  princess  Bertha  of  France,  130. 

GnutmtiHe  VIII .  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  69. 

QnutmUine  IX,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  67. 

CnufoNltNe  X.  Monomachus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  73L 

Omtiantuie  XI.  Ducas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  77, 

Conskmiim  PalaM)|ogus,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  his  mgs,  xii,  172. 

CanHaniin€  Sjfltfotnu,  founder  of  the  Paulicians,  his  death,  x,  176, 

CoutiMMtine,  a  private  soldier  in  Britain,  elected  emperor  for  the  sake  of  his 
name,  v,  229.  He  reduces  Gaal  and  Spain,  231,  342.  His  rednclkm 
and  death,  343. 

CdHMtoHtine^  general  under  Belisarins  in  Italy,  his  death,  vii,  247. 

ComUmAinofT^  its  situation  described,  with  the  motives  which  indaeed 
Constantine  the  Great  to  make  this  city  the  capital  of  his  empire,  iii,  3. 
Its  local  advantages,  12.  Its  extent,  16,  Progress  of  the  work,  M. 
Principal  edifices,  20.  How  furnished  with  inhabitants,  24.  Privileges 
granted  to  i|,  26.  Its  dedication,  28.  Review  of  the  new  form  of  mil 
and  military  administration  established  there,  30.  Is  allotted  to  Cob- 
stantine  the  Younger  in  the  diTiaion  of  the  empire,  on  the  emperor's 
death,  133.  Violent  oontejits  there  between  the  rival  bishops,  Pan!  mAA 
M acedonius,  390.  Bloody  engagement  between  the  Athanasians  uid 
Arians  on  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Constantine,  393.  Trinmpbaat 
entry  of  the  emperor  Julian,  iv,  36.  The  senate  of,  alkywed  the  sane 
powers  and  honours  as  that  at  Rome,  64.  Airival  of  Valens,  as  emperor 
of  tlie  East,  239.     Revolt  of  Procopius,  241. 

— ^-,  continued  the  principal  seat  of  the  Arian  heresy,  dunng 

llie  reis^ns  of  Constantius  and  Valens,  v,  17.  Is  urged  from  Arianism 
by  the  emperor  Theodustiis,  22.  Council  of,  26.  Is  enriched  by  the 
liodies  or  saints  and  martyrs,  125.  insurrection  against  Gainas  and  b^ 
Arian  Goths,  389.  Tcrsecution  of  the  archliisliop,  St.  Chr^sostam,  400w 
Popular  tuuiulls  on  his  account,  401,     Giirlliquake  th^^e,  vi,  63. 
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CmuUmtinopk,  the  city  and  eastern  empire  distracted  by  (be  factions  of 
tbe  drcos,  yii,  77.  Foundation  oftbe  charch  of  St.  Sopbia,  116.  Otber 
charcbes  erected  tbere  by  Justinian,  122.  Triamph  of  Belisarias  over 
tbe  Vandals,  194.  Tbe  walls  of,  injured  by  an  earthquake,  403.  State 
of  the  armies  under  tbe  emperor  Maurice,  203.  llie  armies  and  city 
revolt  against  bim,  207.  Deliverance  oftbe  city  from  tbe  Persians  and 
Avars,  243.     Religions  war  about  tbe  Trisagion,  314. 

■  s  Prospectus  of  tbe  remaining  bistbiy  of  tbe  eastern  empire, 

ixy  1.  Summary  review  of  tbe  five  dynasties  oftbe  Greek  empire,  109. 
Tumults  in  tbe  city  to  oppose  tbe  destruction  of^images^  128.  Abolition 
oftbe  monkish  order  by  Constaotine,  130,  First  siege  of,  by  the  Sara- 
cens, X,  2.  Second  siege  by  the  Saracens,  8.  Review  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  tenth  century,  99.  Riches  of  the  city  of 
Constantinople,  112.  Tbe  imperial  palace  of,  114.  Officers  of  state. 
121.  Military  character  of  the  Greeks,  140.  l^iename  and  character 
of  Romans,  supported  to  tbe  last,  165.  Decline  and  revival  of  literature^ 
166.  Tbe  city  menaced  by  the  Turks,  213.  Account  of  the  Varangic 
ans,  220.    Naval  expeditions  oftbe  Russians  against  the  city,  226- 

-,  Origin  of  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches^ 


xi,  160.  Massacre  of  the  Latins,  180.  Invasion  of  tbe  Greek  empire, 
and  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  t1ie  crusaders,  208.  The  city  taken, 
and  Issac  Angelas  restored,  217.  Part  oftbe  city  burnt  by  the  Latins, 
222.  Second  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Latins,  226.  Is  pillaged,  231. 
Account  of  {be  statues  destroyed,  238.  Partition  of  the  Greek  empire 
by  the  French  and  Venetians,  243.  Tbe  Greeks  rise  against  their  Li^tia 
conquerors,  268.  The  city  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  284.  The  suburb  of 
Galata^  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  385.  Hostilities  between  tbe  Genoese 
and  the  emperor,  388.  How  the  city  escaped  the  Moguls,  419.  Is  be- 
sieged by  the  sultan  Amurnth  II,  xii,  66.  Is  compared  with  Rome,  138. 
Is  besieged  by  Mahomet  II,  saltan  of  the  Turks,  196.  Is  stormed  and 
taken,  227.     Becomes  the  capital  oftbe  Turkish  empire,  238. 

'onsUmtius  Chlortu,  governor  of  Dalraatia,  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by 
tbe  emperor  Carus,  in  the  room  of  bis  vicious  son  Carinas,  ii,  *100.'  Is 
associated  as  Csesar  by  Diocletian  in  his  administration,  118.  Assumes 
tbe  title  of  Augustus,  on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  186.  His  death, 
193.     Granted  a  toleration  to  the  Christians,  474. 

ContUuUiut,  the  second  son  of  Constantinethe  Great,  his  education,  iii,  116. 
Is  sent  to  govern  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  118.  Seizes  Con- 
stantinople on  the  death  of  bis  father,  131.  Conspires  the  deaths  of  his 
kinsmen,  133.  Division  oftbe  empire  among  him  and  his  brothers,  ibid. 
Restores  Chosroes  king  of  Armenia,  138.  Battle  of  Singara,with  Sapor 
king  of  Persia,  140.  Rejects  the  offers  of  Magnentius  and  Yetranio,  on 
tbe  plea  of  a  vision,,  162.  His  oration  to  the  Illyrian  troops  at  the  inter- 
view with  Yetranio,  164.  Defeats  Magnentius  at  the  battle  of  Mnrsa, 
160.  His  councils  governed  by  eunuchs,  168.  Education  of  his  cousins 
Gallus  and  Julian,  171.  Disgrace  and  death  of  Qallns,  179.  Sends  for 
Julian  to  court,  186.  Invests  him  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  188.  Yisits 
Rome,  191.  Presents  an  obeli.^k  to  that  city,  196.  Tbe  Qiiadian  and 
Sarmatian  wars,  ibid.  His  Persian  negotiation,  200.  Mismanagement 
of  affairs  in  tbe  East,  21 1.  Favours  the  Arians,  347.  His  religious  cha- 
racter by  Ammianus  the  historian,  348.  His  restless  endeavours  to 
establish  an  uniformity  of  Christian  doctrine,  360.  Athanasius  driveu 
into  exile  by  the  council  of  Antioch,  360.  Is  intimitated  by  bis  brother 
Gonstans,  and  Invites  Athanasius  back  again,  364.  H  is  severe  taeatment 
of  those  bishops  who  refused  to  concur  in  deposing  Athanasius,  372.  His 
•cnipaloiis  orthodoxy,  376.    His  cautious  conduct  in  expelling  AtbanaF 
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liof  from  AlexAiidiiay  376*    Hit  titntaunoM  cAirtt  to  tetw  faif  penoo,  99ft. 
Athaoasios  writes  invectiTet  to  expose  bis  chancter,  384.     Is  cob- 
strained  to  restore  Liberias,  bisbop  of  Rome,  388.    Supports  Maoedo- 
nias,  bisbop  of  Constantinople,  and  coontenances  his  persecutions  of  tho 
Catholics  and  JNfovatians,  302, 383.    His  conduct  towards  his  pi^an  sub- 
jects, 402.     Envies  the  fame  of  Julian,  iv,  3.    Recals  the  legtons  froan 
Gaai,  4.    Negotiations  between  bim  and  Jnlian,  19.    )lis  preparmtioBs 
to  oppose  Julian*  32.    His  death  and  character,  34,  36. 
CmuUbUiut,  general,  relieyes  the  British  eraperor  Constantine  wheo  besieged 
in  Aries,  if,  341.    His  character  and  victories,  342«    His  marriage  wHk 
Placidia,  and  death,  vi,  2, 
CimttmiHui,  secretaiy  to  AttHa  king  of  tbe  Hods,  his  matrimoBial  Mgofi- 

ation  at  tbe  court  of  CoDStaatiiiople,  ^  0a 
Cmfs/,  tbe  office  of,  explained,  i,  103-    Alterations  this  office  naderveat 
under  tbe  eniperors,  and  when  Coaitantiiiople  became  tbe  seat  of  em> 
piie,  iii,  36,   The  office  of,  suppressed  by  the  emperor  JostintaB,  yhi,  IML 
Is  now  sunk  to  a  commercial  ageut,  xii,  373. 
Comtrweti^  tbe  Roman  laws  lespectiiig,  yiii,  84. 
Copti  of  Eg^pt,  brief  bistoiy  of,  viii,  300.  ' 

Carimk,  re?iTlog  as  a  Roman  colony,  celebrates  tbe  Isthmian  games  < 
tbe  emperor,  Julian,  iv,  65.    The  Isthmus  of,  fortified  by   the  < 
Justinian,  tU,  Xtm 
ConuMil,  redaction  of,  by  the  Saxons,  Ti,380. 

CeroMry  gold,  nature  of  those  offerings  to  tbe  Roman  emperors,  iii.  96. 
GDrvniMff,  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary,  his  character,  xii,  164. 
Cnmss  Indicoplenstes,  acooont  of  his  christian  topography,  vii,  100,  asls  ; 

▼111,  843,  fiof#. 
(%§m»  of  Hedicis,  bis  obanoter,  xii,  133. 
Cnmeili  and  synods  of 

Antioch,  iii,  302. 
Aries,  iii,  360. 
Basil,  xii,  91. 
CfBsarea,  iii,  368* 
Carthage,  vi,  278  ;  tU.  187 
'  Chalcedon,  t,  400;  Tiii,  3U3. 
Clermont,  xi,  8. 
Constance,  xii,  86, 376. 

Constantioople,  ▼,  26 ;  viii,  327, 383 ;  ix,  126  ;•  xl,  176. 
Ephesus,  tiu,  288, 301. 
FeiTara,  xii,  101. 
Florence,  xii,  101. 
Frankfort,  ix,  170. 
Lyons,  Ti,  326;  xi,  27& 
Milan,  ui,  309. 
Nice,  iii,  330;  ix,  164 
Pisa,  xi,  92. 
Plaoentia,  xi,  6b' 
Rimini,  iii,.341. 
Sardica,  iii,  364» 
Toledo,  iri,  298, 302, 36a 
Tyre,  iu,  359. 
Cbiatf,  great  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  application  of  thk 
title,  iii,  68.     By  whom  first  invented,  ML    Of  tbe  sacred  laigesaeo 
under  Constantine  the  Great,  bis  office,  74.    Of  the  domestioB  in  the 
pastern  empire,  his  office,  77. 
Otaftnu^,  history  of  the  family  of,  xi.  294. 
Cnteetmoi,  consul  of  Rome,  bis  vicissitudes,  and  disgrecernl  death,  ix,20a. 
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Grwiet  tbe  iito  of,  sabdoed  by  the  Saracens,  x,  68.  Is  recovered  by  Nice- 
pbom*  PbocaSy  86.    If  purohaaed  by  the  YenetiaDs,  xi,  249. 

€}rmmt,  how  distiDgoisbed  by  the  penal  laws  of  tbe  Romans,  yiiu  98. 

Cfrisputf  son  of  Constantino  tbe  Great,  is  declared  Ciesar,  li,  247.  Distin- 
gaiabea  bis  valour  against  tbe  Franks  and-Alemanni,  261.  Forces  tbe 
pattage  of  the  Hellespent,  and  defeats  the  fleet  of  Licinius,  267.  His 
charaetery  iii,  106.    His  mysterious  death.  111. 

Otjpitf ,  the  patrician,  marries  tbe  daughter  of  Pbocas,  and  contributes  to 
de|M>se  him,  viii,  214.    Is  obliged  to  tnm  monk,  217. 

Oromiuij  account  of  the  kingdom  of,  x,  197. 

OoM,  the  different  sentiments  entertained  of  this  instrument  of  punish- 
moot,  by  the  pagan  and  Christian  Roman%  iii,  266.  Tbe  famous 
standard  of,  in  the  army  of  Constantine  the  Great,  described,  257.  His 
visions  of,  268, 202L  The  holy  sepulchre  and  cross  of  Christ  disoovered, 
iv,  101.  The  cross  of  Christ  nndimlmshed  by  dtstribntion,  to  pi^ 
grims,  102, 

Crowm  of  thorns,  its  transfer  from  Conptantinople  to  Paris,  xi,  278. 

CnmmWf  mural  and  obsidional,  tbe  distinction  between,  iv,  176,  noie. 

Crusade^  the  first  resolved  on  at  the  coancil  of  Clermont,  xi,  10.  Inquiiy 
into  the  justice  of  the  hoiy  war,  12.  Examination  into  the  private  mo- 
tives of  the  crusaders,  20.  Departure  of  tbe  crusaders,  24.  Account  of 
the  chiefs,  dO.  Their  march  to  Constantinople,  41.  Review  of  their 
numbers,  63.  They  take  Nice,  60.  Battle  of  Dorylsbum,  60.  They 
take  Antioch,  64.  Their  distresses,  69.  Are  relieved  by  the  discovery 
of  tbe  holy  lance,  73.  Siege  and  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  81.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  chMcn  king  of  Jerusdem,  90.  Tbe  second  crusade,  106. 
The  crusaders  ill  treated  by  tbe  Greek  emperors,  109.  The  third  cru« 
sade,  140.  Siegs  of  Acre,  142.  Fourth  Md  fifth  crusades,  163.  Sixth 
cmsade,  168.  Seventh  crusade,  163.  Recapitulation  of  the  fourth  cnt«> 
.  sade,  197.    General  consequences  of  the  crusade%  288. 

CteMtpkim,  the  city  o(  pinndered  by'  the  Romans,  i,  334.  Its  situation 
described,  iv,  178.  Julian  declines  the  siege  of  that  city,  186»  Is  sack- 
ed by  tho  Saracens,  ix»  369. 

CubUd^  emperor  of  China,  his  character,  xi,  417. 

Cuntpalaia^  his  oflice  under  the  Greek  em^rora,  x,  12L 

€k»itomiy  duties  o(  imposed  by  Augustus,  i,  261. 

tyeU  of  indictions^  the  origin  o^  traced,  and  how  now  employed,  iii, 
9dyfwle, 

Cyprian^  bishop  of  Carthage,  bis  historv  and  roar^rdom,  ii,  426. 

{^fpruiy  the  kingdom  ot^  bestowed  on  the  house  of  Lnsignan,  by  Richard  L 
of  England,  xi,  183. 

C^rene.  the  Greek  colonies  there  finally  exterminated  by  Cbosroes  II.  king 
of  Persia,  viii,  222. 

Cyriada,  an  oLscure  ftigitive,  is  set  up  by  Sapor  the  Persian  monarch,  as 
em|ieror  of  Rome,  i,  437., 

Cyrily  biab<^  of  Jerusalem,  his  pompons  relation  of  a  miraculous  appcarauce 
of  a  celestial  cross,  iii,  349.    His  ambiguous  charactei^,  iv,  103. 

Cyrily  Dstriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  life  and  character,  viii,  276.  Condemns 
the  neresy  of  Nestorins,  287.  Procures  the  decirion  of  the  council  of 
Kphesos  against  Nestorins,  289.    His  court  intrigues,  294. 

Cyiieui,  how  it  escaped  destruction  from  the  Goths,  i,  428.  Is  at  length, 
ruined  by  them,  429,  The  island  and  city  of,  seised  by  the  usorpes 
Procopius,  iv,  246. 
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JhoM^  eonqnest  of;  by  the  emperor  Tnijaii,  i,  8.    Ito  nhiati<».  37.   h 

over-ran  by  Ihe  Gotbt,  397.    Is  resigned  to  them  by  Aarelian.  ii,  19l 
DtgitUfu^  general  of  the  emperor  Jostinuin,  besieges  Petra,  ▼&,  SSI.   Con- 

mands  the  Huns  in  Italy  under  Narses»  383. 
Dotfii^,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  installed  patriarch  of  Jemsalem,  xi,  39. 
Dtffcaafta  deacribed^  i,  36.    Prodaee  of  a  silver  mine  there,  250,  astfr. 
IMmativSf  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great,  is  created  Csesar,  iii,  116. 

Is  sent  to  govern  the  Gothic  frontier,  118.    Is  craellj  deatroyed  b; 

Constantios^  13S.  , 
Damateui^  siege  o(  by  tlie  Saracens,  iz,  386.    The  city  redoced  bodi  bf; 

storm  and  1^  treaty,  306w    Remarks  on  Hughes's  tragedy  of  ihb  si^ 

308,  note.    Taken  slnd  destroyed  by  l*amerlane,  xii,  33. 
AriMifMf,  bishop  of  Rome,  edict  of  Valentinian  addressed  to  lam,  tore- 
strain  the  crahy  avarice  of  the  Roman  clergy,  iv,  300.    Hia  Moody  con- 
test with  Unlnns  for  the  episcopal  dignity,  372. 
Hamet,  the  Arab,  Us  gallant  eateipriae  against  the  easfie  of  Alspps^  • 

ix,  417. 
IMani«B  is  taken  by  Lonii  IX.  of  France,  xS,  1 0D. 
HaaMPpMlar,  arcUdsbop  of  Constantinople,  resigns  Ins  see,  nflMr  Ifaaa 

sobseribe  the  Nicene  creed,  t,  33. 
Dimdah,  Henry,  doge  of  Yenice,  his  character,  xi,  106.    Is  made  dc^ 

of  Romania,  348. 
DmM,  first  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  instractions  to  St  Bonibce,  ftr  the 

conversion  of  Infidels,  vi,  368. 
DmmeHu,  a  Grecian  matron,  her  presents  to  the  emperor  Baal,  x,  108L 

Her  visit  to  him  at  Constantinople,  117.    Her  testament,  1 18. 
DmaAe,  coarse  of  the  river,  and  the  provinces  of,  described,  i,  35. 
HspAne,  the  sacred  srove  and  temple  of,  at  Antioch,  described,  iv,  118. 

Is  converted  to  Christian  purposes  by  Gallos,  and  restored  to  the  psgua 

by  Jalian,  131, 133.    The  temple  bmned,  133. 
lla»a,  the  fortification  of,  by  Jnstiniaa,  described,  vit,  139.    The  demoli- 
tion of,  by  tbo  Persians,  prevented  by  peace,  30a    Is  taken  by  Cfaoaocs 

king  of  Persia,  viii,  176. 
2>srt«r,  his  scheme  for  connecting  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  iii,  6. 
l^srAaefs,  preternatural,  at  the  tune  of  the  pasiion,  is  unnotioed  by  tbe 

heathen  philosophers  and  historians,  il,  371. 
IkiliigBrri;  the  Penian  royal  seat  o^  plundered  by  tbe  emperor  HeracGns 

V]ii,30O. 
ArtuBNtf,  govemor  of  Spain/yields  ready  obedience  to  tiie  imperial  edidi 

a^inst  the  Christians,  ii,  468. 
Daina^  bishop  of  Milan,  instigates  the  revolt  of  the  Ligurians  to  Justiniu, 

vii,343, 243.    Escapes  to  Constanthiople  on  the  taking  of  Milan  bytbe 

Borgundians,  360. 
JMlsn,  insolvent^  crael  pnnlihmentot  by  the  law  of  tiie  twelve  tsbtoi, 

viii,  93. 
Jlse«mvtr»,  review  of  tbe  laws  of  their  twelve  tables,  viii,  6.    These  U«i 

superseded  by  the  perpetual  edict,  16,    Severity  o(  90. 
i>ecticiL  his  exiutation  to  the  en^kire,  i,  334^  386.    Was  apenecutorof 

the  Christians,  468. 
AriirtoMf,  in  the  Roman  empire,  are  severely  treated  by  tiie  imperial  Iswi^ 

ni,  84b 
Jh^ettiom  of  the  Roman  emperoi^  how  this  spedM  of  idolatiy  was  intro- 

dnced,  1,111.  *^ 
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DeUidn,  are  encoarag^ed  by  the  emperor  Commodus,  io  gratify  his  hatred, 
oF  the  senate,  i,  141.,  Are  suppressed  by  Pcrtinax,  162. 

Delpkif  the  sacred  omamefits  of  the  temple  of,  removed  to  Constantinople 
by  CoDstantine  the  Great,  iii,  22,  note. 

Dtimersaf,  a  form  of  goTernment  unfaTourable  to  freedom  in  a  ]ar«:o 
state,  i,  64. 

DenunUy  supposed  to  be  the  aathors  and  objects  of  pagan  idolatry,  by  the 
f^rimitive  Christians,  ii,  263. 

Demosthenes,  governor  pf  Cfesarea,  his  gallant  defence  against,  and  heroic 
escape  from.  Sapor  king  of  Persii^  i,  iS9, 

DeogroHas,  bishop  of  Carthage,-  humanely  sacconrs  the  captives  brought 
from  Rome  by  Genseric  Icing  of  the  Vandals,  vi,  153. 

Derar,  the  Saracen,  his  character,  ix,  390. 

DeeideriuSf  ihh  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  conqncred  by  Charlemagne, 
ix,  150; 

Despot,  nature  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  x,  121. 

Despotism  originates  in  superstition,  i,  302,  note. 

Diadem  assumed  by  Diocletian,  what,  11, 165. 

Diamonds^  the  art  of  cutting  them,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  i,  262,flolf. 

JDidins  JuUmnus  purchases  the  imperial  dignity  at  a  public  auction,  i,  172« 

JHocesses  of  the  Roman  empire,  their  number  and  government,  iii,  40. 

DioeUtitm,  the  manner  of  his  military  election  to  tlie  empire,  ii,  109.  Hia 
birth  and  character,  112.  Takes  Maxiniian  for  his  colleague,  lldw 
Associates  as  Caesar,  Galeriiis  and  Constantius  Cbloras,  118.  Hit 
triumph  in  conjunction  with  Maximian,  156,  Fixes  his  court  at  the 
city  of  Nicomedia,  159.  Abdicates  the  empire,  170.  Parallel  between 
him  and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  171.  Passes  his  life  in  retirement  at  Sa* 
Ionia,  174.  His  impartial  behaviour  toward^  the  Christians,  455.  Causes 
that  produced  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  undeit  his  reign,  456. 

Dion  Vassiut,  the  historian,  screened  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus,  1, 250. 

Dioseorus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  his  outrageous  behaviour  at  the  second 
council  of  Ephesus, .  viil,  301.  Is  deposed  by  the  council  of  Cbalce- 
don,  306. 

Duabid,  great  khan  of  the  Turks,  his  reception  of  the  ambassadors  of  Jus- 
tinian, vii,  295. 

Divorce,  the  liberty  and  abuse  of,  by  the  Roman  lawf,  vili,  6a  Limita- 
tions of,  63. 

Docetes,  their  peculiar  tenets,  ill,  316 ;  viii,  265.  Derivation  of  their 
name,  ill,  317,  note. 

Dominie,  St  Loricatns,  his  fortitude  in  flagellation,  xi,  17. 

DonUnus,  when  this  epithet  was  applied  to  the  Roman  emperors,  ii,  168. 

Domitiau,  emperor,  his  treatment  of  his  kinsmen  Flavins  Sabinus  and 
Flavins  Clemens,  ii,  407. 

Dondtian,  the  oriental  prefect,  Is  sent  by  the  emperor  Constanlius  to  reform 
the  state  of  the  Bast,  then  oppressed  by  GaiHi»>  iiit  176.  Is  pat  to  death 
there,  177. 

DoHOtus,  bis  contest  with  Caseilian  for  the  see  of  Carthage,  iii*  107.  His- 
tory of  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  309.  Persecution  oi  the  Doiia<ists 
by  the  emperor  Honorins,  vi,  16. 

Dorylaum,  battle  of,  between*  Snitan  Solimaa  and  the  first  orasaden, 
Xi,  60.       ' 

Doxologv,  how  introduced  in  th«  church  servicfli,  and  how  perrorte^ 

Prmnsitie  representations  at  Rome^  a  oharaotar  oi^  t,  Mk 
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Dremk,  Ibe  popoltf  ofnoioii  of  tbe  pretWDatnnl  origin  oC  fivroorriilB  ti 

that  of  CoDsUntine  previous  to  bii  battle  with  Maxentlai^  iii,  258. 
Dromtdmj,  extraordinaiy  speed  of  this  animal,  ii,  42,  note. 
Drmmmti  of  tbe  Greek  empire,  described,  xi,  137, 138. 
AuMfr,  their  power  in  Gaul  suppressed  by  the  enperors  Tiberias  and 

ClaudlQs,  i,  6^ 
Jhnmt  of  mount  Libanns,  a  character  of,  x,  377,  waU. 
JhAi,  deriration  of  that  title,  and  great  change  in  the  nodOTDy  from  the 

ancient  application  of  it,  iii,  6& 
Damsse,  siege  oC;  by  Robert  Oniscard,  x,  986.    Bnttle  o^  between  hia 

and  the  Greek  emperor  Alexini^  281. 

R 

Earthqmktf  an  extraordinary  one  over  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
It,  33ft.  Acoount  of  those  that  happened  in  the  reign  of  JnatiM% 
▼iJ,  417. 

JBut  IndU^  the  Roman  commercial  Intercourse  with  that  ngitm,  i,  88. 
Commodities  of,  taxed  by  Akxander  Severos^  202. 

SbiomUif  aocoant  of  that  sect,  li,  276.. 

■    ■  a  confutation  of  their  errors,  supposed  by  the  priautive  father* 

to  be  a  particular  object  in  the  writings  of  SL  John  the  KTUfdist, 
Hi,  316. 
I   .      their  ideas  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  viii,  261. 

EteitnMttei,  the  book  of,  why  not  likely  to  be  the  prodnotion  of  Kmg  So- 
lomon, vii,  196,  noUm 

EteUtuutictd  and  ciyil  poweni,  distingniibed  by  the  iathen  of  the  Christiin 
church,  iii,  279. 

Ecdieiws,  son  of  the  emperor  Antos,  his  gsUant  conduct  in  Ganl^  vi,  SOL 

JBethesis  of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  yiii,  331. 

Edtk^  of  Iceland,  the  system  of  mytholorv  in,  i,  39a 

Edeam  is  sent  lh>m  Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  as  his  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  tI,  68.  Engages  in  a  proposal  to 
assassinate  Attila,  80.  His  son  Odoacer,  the  first  haibarian  kiag  oi 
Italy,  221 

Ede$m,  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Syriac  language  spoken  tbere,  i,  335,  no^e. 
The  property  of  the  Christians  there,  confiscated  by  the  emperor  Jnliaa, 
for  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  Arians,  iv,  129.  Revolt  of  the  Roman 
troops  there,  Tiii,  dtXiw  Aocoant  of  the  school  of,  339.  History  of  the 
famous  image  there,  ix,  118.  Tbe  city  and  principality  o(  seized  by 
Baldwin  the  cmsader,  xi,  68.  Is  retaken  by  Zengbi,  |22.  Tbe  conats 
of,  289. 

JBA'ct  of  llllan^  pubiisbed  by  Constantine  the  Great,  iii,  243. 

EduU  of  the  preton  of  Rome,  nnder  the  republic,  their  nature  and  ten- 
dency, Tiii,  13* 

JSUsm,  why  that  name  was  applied  to  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Jows^  ii, 
880,  Mte. 

EihidUi^  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x,  89. 

Edward  I.  of  England,  his  crusade  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  xi,  166. 

&idiHt,  his  character  and  reyolt  in  Gaul,  yi,  183.    His  son  Syagrios,  306. 

J93»e,  general  description  o(  i,  40.  The  superstitions  of,  with  diflicuity 
tolerated  at  Rome,  62.  Amount  of  its  reyenoes,  257.  Public  worU 
executed  there  by  Probos,  ii,  89.  Conduct  of  Dioclesian  there,  134. 
Progress  of  Christtanity  there,  356. 

— »-  odict  of  the  emperor  Valens,  to  restrain  the  number  of  reclnse  monks 
there,  iy,  269 
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Xgyflt,  the  wonbip  of  Serapit,  how  introdnced  Iherty  b»  loa  I(ifl  tonpl^, 
and  the  Aiexandriaa  libnurj,  destroyed  by  Bishop  llieoplnliis,  111,  112. 
Ori^n  of  moDkisb  institutioDs  iD»  ti,  294. 

great  supplies  of  wheat  fornisbed  by,  for  the  city  of  CoDstaathiopley 

ia  the  lime  of  Justinian,  tii,  88.    EcoiesiastiGal  histofy  o^  viii,  300. 

.*—  reduced  by  the  Saracens,  ix,427.  Capture  of  Alexandria,  436.  Ad> 
ministration  of;  446.    Description  o(  by  Amrou,  446. 

-i—  the  Egyptians  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks,  xi,  77.  Egypt  con- 
quered by  th«  Turks,  125^    Government  of  the  Mamalnkes  there,  164. 

JElagabatui  Is  declared  emperor  by  the  troops  at  Emesa,  i,  229.  Was  the 
first  Roman  who  wore  garments  of  pure  silk,  vii,  92. 

JEiepkanu,  inquiry  into  the  number  of,  brought  into  the  field  b?  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  East,  i,  387,  fiolc.  With  what  view  introduced  in  the 
circus  at  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war,  ii.  103. 

MUewmiim  mysteries,  why  tolerati^d  by  the  emperor  Valentiuian,  it,  261. 

miizabeth,  queen  of  JSnglaiid>  the  political  use  she  made  of  the  national 
pulpits,  iii,  331,  note. 

JStuigratum  of  the  ancient  northern  nations,  the  nature  and  motives  of,  ex« 
amiued,  i,  360. 

^mperm-*  o\'  Rome,  a  review  of  their  constitutions,  viii,  16.  Tljeir  legisla- 
tive power,  18.    Their  Rescripts,  19. 

of  Germany,  their  limited  powers,  ix,  208.    Of  Constantinople, 

their  pomp  and  luxury,  x,  11^.  Officers  of  the  pal|ice,  state,  and  army, 
121.  Adoration  of  the  emperor,  mode  of,  134.  Their  pabiic  appear- 
ance, 126.  Their  despotic  power,  134.  Their  navy,  136.  They  retain 
the  name  of  Romans  to  the  last,  156. 

.Enofire,  Roman,  division  of,  into  the  Sati  and  WeH  empires  by  Vaien- 
tiuiau,  iv,  239.    Extinction  of  the  western  empire,  vi,  299. 

JEnemnfmetU,  Roman,  described,  i,  25. 

Eimodnu^  the  servile  flatterer  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  king  of  Itsly,  is 
made  bishop  of  Pavia,  vii,  16,  note. 

JSpaga^u$f  leader  of  tber  mntinous  pretorians,  who  murdered  their  prefect 
uTpian,  punished  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severas,  i,  26a 

JEj^^Bt¥0f  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  at,  destroyed  by  the  Goths^  i,  482. 
Council  of,  viii,  288.    Episcopal  riots  there,  291. 

.Rnaanm,  his  legacy  to  his  philosophical  disciples  at  Athens,  vii,  146. 

.^'ntf,  despots  of,  on  the  dismemberment  of  the  Greek  ompve,  xi,  25& 

JEquUimiy  master-general  of  the  Illyrian  fiontiery  ia  defoated  by  the  Sar- 
matians,iv,32a 

JEVvmmtf,  his  merit  as  a  reformer,  x,  191. 

JE^MMN#,  their  distinguishing  tenets  and  practices,  ii,  960.' 

JBudUaritif  a  knotty  subject  to  the  first  reformers,  x,  18& 

JB!Mdr«,  duke  of  Aqnitain,  repels  the  first  Saracen  invasion  of  France, 
x;  20.  Implores  the  aid  of  Charles  M  artel,  24.  Recovers  his  duke- 
dom, 27. 

JBbdbcM,  her  birth,  character,  and  marriage  with  the  emperor  Theodoaius 
the  Younger,  v,  417.    Her  disgrace  and  death,  421. 

JBmbxia,  her  marriage  with  the  emperor  ArcadiuB,  v,  148.  Stimulates  liim 
to  give  up  his  favourite  Eutrojiius,  386.  Periecntes  St  Chrysostom,  400. 
Her  death  and  character,  40a 

Aafssia,  the  dauditer  of  Tbeodosius  the  Younger,  is  betrothed  to  the 
Toongemperor  y  alentinian  IIL  of  the  West  vi,  7.  Her  character,  189. 
Is  married  to  the  emperor  Maximns,  147*  Invites  Genseric  king  of  the 
.Yandalstoltaly,  149. 
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BmdKm,  biihop  of  Conitontinople,  baptizi^i  t!ic  emperor  ValeiM,  iv,  3C1 
JSWwMCt  the  tiMtoriolan,  Ik  naile  emperor  f»f  tbc  West  by  A  rbogwfist  Oe 

Fnak,  ▼,  78.    ItdefeAled  and  killed  by  Theodoninn,  84. 
Et^tmmt  IV.  Pope,  hit  contest  with  the  cooiieil  of  Basil,  xii»  OS.     Pre> 

coresftreaiiiott  oflbe  Latin  aiid  Greek  cburchcs.  109,  111.     Forms i 

lea|(lie  af  must  th*  Turka,  150.    lievuK  of  the  Koman  citisens  a^aait 

bim,  372. 
JBWaMfuiiff,  the  orator,  some  aooount  ot,  li,  162,  note. 
AaM/MMf,  the  sophist,  biM  eharaoter  of  monka,  and  of  the  objects  of  their 

worship,  V,  123,  1*^*1. 
BummitMM,  pnoiabBent  of,  by  the  ediet  of  the  emperor  Tlieodoaiw  agaiait 

heretics,  y,  33. 
Smmrki^  enumerftted  inihe  Krt  of  eastern  commodities  imported  nd  faicd 

ip  the  time  of  Alexuider  Severas,  i,  202.    They  iofest  the  palace  of  the 

third  Gordian,  307. 
their  aacendeiicy  tn  the  ooart  of  Conttantius.  iii,  168.    "Wkf 

they  lavomred  the  Arians,  348,  im<».    Procare  the  banishmemt  oT  Lfte- 

rius  bishop  of  Rome,  388. 

a  0OB8|Mraoy  o(  disappoint  the  schemes  of  Rnfiona,  aad  many 


the  emperor  Aroadius  to  Eadoxia,  ▼,  147.  They  distract  fbe  eoott  of 
the  emperor  Uonorius,  380.  And  p;ovem  that  of  Arcadiaa,  371.  Sdmrne 
of  Chrysaphius  to  assauinate  Attiui  kio|p  of  the  Huirn,  ^,88. 

the  bishop  of  Sees  and  Ims  wb€>te  chapter  castrated,  s3i,9BI,aQle. 


J^MTte,  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul,  his  conquests  in  Spain,  vi,  202.  b 
vested  with  all  the  Roman  oonqoesu  beyond  the  Alps  by  Odoaecr  kiag 
of  Italy,  302. 

Emrop€,  cYidencea  that  the  cliauite  of»  was  much  colder  In  aauet  thania 
modern  times,  u  348.    Thb  alteration  accounted  for,  947. 

■  final  division  of,  between  the  western  and  eastern  empiret,  t,  U7. 
Is  ravaged  by  Attila  king  of  the  Hnus>  vi,  62.  is  sow  one  great  iv- 
public,  40^. 

Etmbia^  empresi^  wife  of  Constaottus,  her  steady  fnendahip  to  Jidias^iBy 
183,  186.     Is  accused  of  arts  to  deprive  Julian  ot  children,  19a 

EuteiiMs,  his  character  of  the  followers  of  Artemon,  ii,  308  His  ovB  cha- 
racter, 470.  His  story  of  tlie  miraculous  appearaooe  of  the  isron  in  ths 
sky  to  Constantiue  the  Great,  Ut,  282, 283. 

EutrmMip  the  eunuch,  great  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  ArcaAiiia,  coa- 
certs  bis  marriage  wiih  Eudoxia,  in  oppusition  to  the  views  of  Ruiom, 
V,  147.  Succeeds  Kufiuus  in  the  emperor's  confideacciy  180.  Hie  cha- 
racter and  administration,  37 1.  Provides  for  his  own  security,  ia  a  new 
law  against  treason,  370.  Takes  sanctuary  with  St.  Chiyaortoi^  387. 
His  death,  388. 

JBWydUr,  his  opinion  on.  the  object  of  the  incarnation  snppoited  hj  the 
second  council  at  £phcstts»  viii,  300.  And  adhered  to  by  the  Alma- 
nians,  368. 

JSkn'MT  Sea,  description  of  the  vessels  used  in  navigating,  i,  423L 

ExmlttOum  of  the  cross,  origin  of  the  annual  festival  of,  viii,  256. 

ExmxK  under  the  Greek  empire,  the  office  and  rank  of,  ix,  163.     Of  Ra- 
venna, the  government  of  Italy  settled  in,  and  adminiitered  by,  viir- 
388;  viii,  146. 

Excise  duties  imposed  by  Augustus,  i,  282. 

Ejxomnnmiegiim  from  Christian  communion,  the  origin  of;  ii,  342 ;  lii,  296. 

ExiUf  voluntary,  under  accusation  and  conscious  guilt,  its  advaotagas 
amoQg  the  Romans^  viii,  107. 
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J^mtkf  anditsiifenitMMii,  d^fned,  0,315. 

FaleanduMy  Uago,  character  of  hia  ^aioridSieiJm^  x^  398,  noie.    H  is  laraen- 

tatioii  on  the  traiisfer  of  the  aovereigpaty  of  the  island  to  the  emperor 

Henry  VL,  324. 
Fmthtra  of  the  Christian  chmdiy  cause  of  their  aostere  morafity,  ii,  314. 
^oitfto/ empress,  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great,  causes  of  her  being  pat  to 

d«alh,  iii,  113. 
JPaustimi^  wife  of  Marcos  Antokiinns,  her  character,  i,  136. 
PauHifULt  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Constantins;  countenances  ibe  revolt 

of  Procopius  against  the  emperor  Talens,  iv,  246. 
FtwivMtk^  rrngKa^  great  offence,  taken  at^  by  the  primitive  Christiaiis,  ii,  388. 
Feudal  goremment,  the  radimonts  of,  to  be  found  among  the  Scythians^  vi^ 

348,349. 
^i^^cre#,  niimerai,  occasion  of  Iheir  first  public  and  familiar  use,  x,  8« 
Fifumtuni  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat  of  it  was  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, reviewed,  Hi,  81. 
JNmgmly  his  questionable  history,  whether  to  be  connected  with  the  invasion 

Of  Caledonia  by  the  emperor  Sevenis,  i,  209. 
Fire^  Greek,  the  Saracen  fleet  destroyed  by,  in  the  haibour  of  Constantly 

nople,  X,  11.    Is  long  preserved  as  a  secret,  17.    Its  effects  not  to  bo 

compared  with  p^npowder,  140. 
jPtmna,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  liis  revolt  against  the  emperor  Aurelian^ 

il,  45. 
Firmuiy  the  Moor,  history  of  bis  revolt  against  the  emperor  Valentinian, 

iv,  902. 
FlageiUtiont  its  efficacy  in  penance,  and  how  proportioned,  xi,  18. 
Flameniy  Roman,  their  number,  and  peculiar  office,  v,  93. 
Flaminian  way,  its  conrse  described,  vii,  384,  note. 
J'&iviaii,  archbishop  of  Conrtatftinopfe,  is  killed  at  the  second  council  of 

Ephesus,  viii,  302. 
Fleece^  golden,  probable  origin  of  the  fable  of,  vii,  321.         • 
Fiareneey  the  foundation  of  that  city,  v,  2 16,  noU.    Is  besieged  by  Rada% 

gaisus,  and  relieved  by  Stilicho  217^  218. 
Florentiui^  pretorian  prefect  of  Gaul  under  Const antios,  his  character,  iii, . 

233 ;  iv,  7.    Is  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  Chalccdon,  but  suffered  ' 

to  escape  by  Julian,  48. 
F/ornmvf,  l^rother  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  his  eager  usurpation  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  ii,  70, 
FaHx  is  consecrated  bishop  of  Rome,  to  supersede  Libenns,  who  wita  . 

exiled,  lii^  388.    He  is  violently  expelled,  and  his  adherents  slaughter- 
ed 389. 
Fehx,  an  African  bishop,  his  martyrdom,  ii,  468. 

Fornication,  a  doubtful  plea  tor  divorce,  by  gospel  authority,  viii,  65,  note, 
France,  modem,  compulation  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  tlie 

average  of  their  taxation,  iii,  91. 
the  name  of,  whence  derived,  vi,  354.    Derivation  of  the  French 

language,  .363,  note. 
Childcric  deposed,  and  Pepin  appointed  king,  by  papal  sanction, 

ix,  152.     Reign  and  character  of  Charlemagne,  174.    Invasiian  of,  by 

the  Saracens,  x,  18.  . 

Fraytgipani,  Censio,  his  profane  violation  of  the  persons  of  Pope  Gelasiiia 
IL  and  his  college  of  cardinals,  xii,  202.     Uerivation  of  his  family 
name,  310. 
Ftanki^  their  origiu  and  confederacy,  i,  412.    They  invade  Gaiilr^  and  ra- 
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.'▼age  SMim  414k  4l&    Tb^  pus  otw  into  Afiica,  416.    B«U  abI 
tacoesnol  lejtani  of  a  colony  o(  (rom  tho  aeaof  Pooltis,  bj  aea,  ii,  85^ 
JVmJb^  tfaey  oT«r*raD  and  establiflli  themselves  at  Toxaadm  in  OcnBaay, 
iii,  214. 

■  their  iBdelity  to  the  Roman  goveniment,  v,  223.  Origin  of  dw 
MeroYingian  race  of  their  kings,  vi,  98.  How  converted  to  Chiiiluwstj, 
267.  Reign  of  their  king  Clovis,  304.  Final  esUbliabmeDt  U  the 
French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  332.    Theur  laws,  336.    Give  the  tuane  ef 

'  Frmu9  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul,  364.  IHiey  degenerato  iolo  a  atete 
of  anarchy,  364. 

■  ■■         thev  invade  Italy,  ▼!),  249, 398. 
*    u  ■  .■  their  military  character,  x,  147. 

Framtta,  the  Goth,  his  character,  and  deadly  quarrel  with  his  ooaotiyiBai 
Priolf,  iv,  437.    His  operations  against  Gainas,  v,  391. 

Frederic  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  his  tyranny  in  Italy,  is,  207.  Eiigwts 
in  the  third  crusade,  xi,  106.  His  disastrous  expedition,  113, 141.  Sa- 
crifices Aniold  of  Brescia  to  the  pope,  xii,  271.  His  reply  to  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  287. 

Frederic  II.  is  driven  oat  of  Italy,  ix,  208.  His  disputes  with  the  pope,^ 
and  reluctant  crusade,  xi,  166.  Exhorts  the  European  princes  to  anile 
in  opj>osing  the  Tartars,  413. 

Frederte  IIL  the  last  emperor  crowned  at  Rome,  xii,  373. 

Freedment  among  the  Romans,  their  rank  in  society,  viii,  60. 

Freemen  of  Laconia,  account  o(  x,  107* 

Fritigem^  the  Gothic  chief,  extricates  himself  firom  the  hands  of  lispici- 
nus,  governor  of  Thrace,  iv,  386.  Defeats  him,  387.  Battle  of  Sahceiy 
388.  His  strength  recruited  by  the  accession  of  new  tribes,  390.  Ne- 
gotiations with  Yalens,  400.  Battle  of  Hadrianople,  404.  The  wion 
of  the  Gothic  tribes  broken  by  his  death,  428. 

Frumentiue  was  the  first  Christian  missionaiy  in  Abyssinia,  iii,  277. 

Fulk  of  Neuilly  his  ardour  in  preaching  the  fourth  crusade,  xi*  188. 

<>• 

GMfdvM^  |ci|ig  of  the  Quad!,  is  treacherously  murdered  by  ManeeUianafe- 
vernor  of  Valeria,  iv,  326. 

GdUim-d^  M.  character  of  his  Hutoire  de  Charlemagne^  ix,  176,  note* 

Crotnitf,  the  Goth,  is  commissioned  by  Stilicho  to  execute  hi&  revenge  on 
Rufinus,  prefect  of  the  East,  v,  116.  His  conduct  in  the  wax  against  the 
revolter  Tribigild,  386.    Joins  him,  389.    His  flight  and  death,  308 . 

Gmloy  probable  derivation  of  the  term,  x,  126,  note, 

Gnkta^  the  suburb  of,  at  Constantinople,  assigned  to  the  Genoese,  xi»  386. 

GderiuM  is  associated  in  the  administration  as  Csesar,  by  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, ii,  118.  Is  defeated  by  the  Persians,  144.  Surprises  and  otct- 
throws  Narses,  147.  Assumes  the  title  of  Augustus,  on  the  abdication 
of  Diocletian,  186.  His  jealousy  of  Constantiue,  192.  Deems  it  prudent 
to  acknowledge  him  Ccesar,  196.  His  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Italy, 
202.  Invests  Licinins  with  the  porple  on  the  death  of  Sevenis,  208L 
His  death,  212.  From  what  causes  he  entertained  an  aversion  to 
the  Christians,  463.  Obtains  the  countenance  of  Diocletian  for  per- 
secuting them,  466.  Publishes  an  edict  of  toleration  just  before  his 
death,  474. 

Cm&tanne,  two-fold  application  of  that  name  in  the  infancy  of  Cbri^tiaiiity, 
ii,  403,  Why  the  emperor  Julian  applied  this  name  to  the  Chiistiaus, 
ir,  109. 

€fmUi$miMf  son  of  the  emperor  Valerian^  is  associated  by  him  m  the 
imperial   throne,  i,  411.      Prohibits   tlie   senators    from    ezc 
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military  employ menta,  410.  Cbaracter  of  hit  administration  after  the 
captivity  of  bii  father,  442.  Namea  Claudius  for  his  suocossor,  ii,  4. 
Favoured  the  Christiana,  444. 

GaUey$  of  the  Greek  empire  deacribed,  x,  138. 

ddha  elected  emp6ror,  on  the  nunority  oC  Hoatilianus,  the  son  oC  Decius, 
1, 406. 

GMUf  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great,  his  education,  iii,  171.  Is  inves- 
ted with  the  title  of  C8bsar,172.  His  cruelty  and  imprudence,  173.  His 
disgrace  and  death,  179.  Embraced  the  doctrine,  but  neg;lected  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  iv,  66.  Converts  the  grove  of  Daphne  at  Antiuch 
to  a  Christian  burial-place,  121. 

Games,  public,  of  the  Romans,  described,  i,  312, 416 ;  ▼,  284.  Account  of 
the  factions  of  the  circus,  vii,  76. 

€range$,  source  of  that  river,  xii,  16,  note* 

GatSentiiu,  the  notary  is  condemned  ^to  death  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
iT,  4&. 

Omdy  the  province  of,  described,  i,  31.  The  power  of  the  dmids  suppressed 
there  by  Tiberius  andCiahdius,  62.  Cities  in,  78.  Amount  of  the  tri- 
bute paid  by  that  province  to  Rome,  2^7.  Is  defended  against  the 
Franks  by  Posthu mas,  414.  Snccession  of  usurpers  there,  ii,  29.  In- 
Tasion  of,  by  the  Lygians,  78.  Revolt  of  the  Bagaudae  suppressed  by 
Nfaximian,  120.     Progress  of  Christianity  there,  369. 

•———proportion  of  the  capitation-tax  levied  there  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
iii,  88.  Is  invaded  by  the  Germans,  213.  The  government  of,  assigned 
to  Julian,  216.  His  civil  administration,  231.  is  invaded  by  the  Ale- 
manni,  under  the  emperor  Valentiman,  iv,  276.  And  under  Gratian,  397. 
•— ^^destruction  of  idols  and  temples  there,  by  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours, 
T,  106.  Is  over-run  by  the  barbarous  troops  of  Radagasi'us,  after  his 
■  defeat  by  Stilicho,  224.  Is  settled  by  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and 
Franks,  366.  .  Assembly  of  the  seven  provinces  in,  366.  Reign  of  The- 
odoric  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in,  vi,  93.  Origin  of  ihe  Merovingian  race 
of  tho  kings  of  the  Franks  in,  98.  Invasion  of,  by  Attila  king  of  the 
Huns,  107.  Battle  of  Chalons,  116.  Revolutions  of,  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Majorian,  203.  Conversion  of,  to  Christianity  by  the  Franks, 
5197.  Representation  of  the  advantages  it  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, 304.  Conquests  and  prosperity  of  Euric  king  of  the  Visigoths, 
306.  Character  and  reign  of  Clovis,  ibid.  The  Alemmanni  conquered, 
309.  Submission  of  the  Armoricans  and  the  Roman  troops,  316.  Final 
esiablishment  of  the  French  monarchy  in  Gaul,  332.  History  of  the  Salic 
laws,  336.  Tho  lands  of,  how  claimed  and  divided  by  the  barbarian  con- 
querors of,  346.  Domain  and  benefices  of  the  Merovingian  princes,  348. 
Usurpations  of  the  Seniors,  349.     Privileges  of  the  Romans  iu,  360. 

GedrosiUf  revolutions  of  the  sea- coast  of,  i,  3S1,  note, 

Gfilalaan  era  of  Turks,  when  settled,  x,  364. 

GelasiuSf  Pope,  'his  zeal  against  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Lupcrcalia, 
vi,  193.     Deplores  the  miserable  decay  of  Italy,  230. 

Gelasius  II,  Pope,  his  rough  treatment  by  Censio  Frangipani,  xii,  262. 

Gelimer  deposes  Hilderic  the  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  and  usurps  the  go- 
vernment, vii,  167.  Is  defeated  by  Belisarius,  176.  His  final  defeat, 
184.  His  distressful  flight,  189.  .  Surrenders  himself  to  Belisarius,  192. 
Graces  his  triumph,  194.    His  peaceful  retirement,  196.  ^ 

General  of  the  Roman  army,  his  extensive  power,  i,  9d. 

Generosity,  Arabian,  striking  instances  of,  ix,  242. 

Gennadius^  the  monk,  bis  denunciation  against  a  Greek  union  with  tlie 
Latin  church,  xii,  203 •  , 

Gennerid,  the  Roman  general,  under  the  emperor  Honorius,  his  character 
V.  298.  H  h 
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Genoese,  (beir  mereantila  ottabiiifaiiwit  In  the  lobdrb  of  Pem  a4  Co—fmafl 
nople,  xi,  384.    Their  war  with  the  emperor  Cantacocenat,  d8J^ 

Genterie,  king  of  the  VandaU  in  Spain,  his  cbaraeter»  vi,  IS.  Goes  over  to 
.  Africa  on  the  invitation  of  Coant  Boniface,  14.  Hit  snecoaaoi  there  by 
the  auistance  of  the  Donatftti,  It.  Deraatation  of  Aftioa  by  him  troopa^ 
20.  Besieges  Boniface  in  Hippo  Regins,  21.  His  treacherous  sniprisal 
of  Carthage,  28.  Sttengthens  MniMlf  b?  an  aliaaoe  With  AtUlm  kii^  of 
the  Hans,  40.  His  btntal  treataiant  of  hit  ion's  wife,  daughter  of  Theo- 
doric,  97.  Raises  a  naval  fbroe,  and  invades  Italy,  146.  Uk  sack  of 
Rome,  150.  lyestroys  the  fleet  ofMajorian,  11%^.  His  navsl  depred*- 
tions  on  Italy,  184.  His  claims  on  the  eastern  empire,  186.  Destroys 
the  Roman  fleet  under  Basilisoua,  HDl.  Was  an  Arian,  and  pefaecated 
his  catholic  suLjects,  275. 

Gentlsmany  etymology  of  the  term,  xl,  86,  note, 

Geoponies  of  the  emperor  ConstantiBe  Por|»hyrogenitns,  aoooont  o^  3^  06.  * 

George  of  Cappadocia  snpersedes  Athanasios  in  the  see  of  Alexswifi%  jii, 
378.  His  scandaloos  history,  and  tragical  death,  iv,  12&  Beeamet  the 
tutelar  saint  of  England,  129. 

Gemda,  their  encroachments  on  the  eastern  empire  checked  by  the  Losa- 
bards,  vii,  273.     Are  rodoced  by  them,  viii,  121. 

Germaxui  nephew  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  his  character  and  promotm  to 
the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  Italy,  vii,  379.     His  death,  38Ql 

Germany y  the  rude  institutions  of  that  country,  the  original  principles  of  £b- 
ropean  laws  and  manners,  i,  344.  Its  ancient  extent,  345.  How  peoplea 
3^.  The  natives  unacquainted  with  letters  in  the  time  ofTacitaa,  SSC 
Had  no  cities,  354.  Manners  of  the  ancient  Germans,  357.  Population 
359.  State  of  liberty  among  them,  361 .  Authority  of  their  magistrates, 
364.  Conju^l  faith  and  chastity,  367.  Their  religion,  370.  Arms  and 
disclipine,  375.  Their  feuds,  380.  General  idea  of  the  German  tribei^ 
382.  Probus  carries  the  Roman  arms  into  Germany,  ii,  79.  A  frostier 
wall  boiltby  Probus,  from  the  Rhine  io  the  Danube,  81. 

invasions  of  Gaul  by  the  Germans,  iii,213 ;  iv.  275. 

state  of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  ix,  183.  The  im- 
perial crown  established  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Germany,  by  the 
first  Otho,  191.  Division  of,  among  independent  princes,  208.  For- 
mation of  the  Germanic  constitution,  212.  State  assumed  by  the  eme 
peror,  214. 

GerofUiuit  Count,  sets  up  Maximus  as  emperor  in  Spain,  and  loses  his  life 
in  the  attempt,  v,  340,  341. 

Geta  and  Caracalla,  sons  of  the  emperor  Sevcrus,  their  fixed  antipathy  to 
each  other,  i,  206. 

Gkehere  of  Persia,  history  of,  V,  383. 

Gibraitmrf  derivation  of  the  name  of,  v,  352. 

Gildo  the  Moor,  his  revolt  in  Africa, v,  162.  His  defeat  and  death,  171. 

GladUUori,  desperate  enterprise  and  fate  of  a  party  of,  reserved  for  te 
triumph  of  Probus,  ii,  88.  The  combats  of,  abolished  by  the  emperor 
Honorious,  v,  205. 

Gfyeeriui  is  first  emperor  of  Rome,  and  then  bishop  of  Salolia,  vi,  216L 
Murders  Julius  Nepos,  and  is  made  archbishop  of  Afilan,  217. 

Crnoitics,  character  and  account  of  the  sectof/ii,  278  Principal  sects  Into 
which  they  divided,  281.    Their  peculiar  tenets,  iii)  309 ;  viii,  266. 

Gotffrey  of  Bouillon,  his  character,  and  engagement  in  the  first  crusade, 
xi,  30.  His  route  to  Constantiuople,  41, 46.  Is  elected  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, 86.  Compiles  the  assize  of  Jerusalem,  93.  Form  of 'his  adminia* 
tration,  95. 
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Gcg  and  Ma^og,  the  famous  rampart  of,  described,  vij>  1^^ 

Grtsvintha,  wife  of  Leofigild  king  of  Spain,  her  pious  cruelty  to  the  princess 
In^ndis,  ^i,  291. 

Goldof  afOiction,  the  tax  so  denominated  in  the  eastern  empire,  abolished 
bj  the  emperor  Anastasius,  vil,  101. 

Golden  horn,  why  the  Bosphorus  obtained  this  appellation  in  remote  anti- 
quity, iii,  7. 

Gordianus,  proconsal  of  Africa,  his  character  and  elevation  to  the  em- 
pire of  Rome,  i,  282.  His  son  associated  with  him  in  the  imperial  dig- 
nit;',  284.    ' 

Gordum,  the  third  and  youngest,  declared  Cassar,  i,  294.  Is  declared  em« 
peror  by  the  army,  on  the  murder  of  Maximus  and  Balbinns,  306. 

Gotk$  of  Scandinayia,  their  origin,  i,  387.  Their  religion,  389.  The 
Goths  and  Vandals  supposed  to  be  originally  one  great  people,  392. 
Their  emigrations  to  Prussia  and  the  Ukraine,  393.  They  Invade  the 
Roman  provinces,  397.  They  receive  tribute  flrom  the  Romans,  406. 
They  suodue  the  Bosphorus,  423.  Plunder  the  cities  of  Bitbynia,  426. 
They  ravage  Greece,  430.  Conclude  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Aure- 
lian,  ii,  18.  They  ravage  lUyricum,  and  are  chastised  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  252. 

their  war  with  the  Sarmatians,  iii,  123.  Are  again  routed  by  Con- 
stantine, 124.  Gothic  war  under  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens, 
iv,  320.  Are  defeated  by  the  Huns,  370.  They  implore  the  protection 
of  the  emperor  Y alens,  375.  They  are  received  into  the  empire,  378. 
They  are  oppressed  by  the  Roman  governors  of  Thrace,  381.  Are 
provoked  to  hostilities,  and  defeat  Lupicinus,  384.  They  ravage 
Thrace,  388.  Battle  of  Salices,  393.  They  are  strengthened  by  fmh 
swarms  of  their  countrymen,  394.  Battle  of  Hadrianople,  404.  Scour 
the  country  from  HadrianopFe  to  Constantinople,  410.  Massacre  of  the 
Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  414.  Their  formidable  union  broken  by  the  death 
of  Fritlgern,  426.  Death  and  funeral  of  Athanaric,  428.  Invtiaion  and 
defeat  of  the  Ostrogoths,  430.  Are  settled  in  Thrace,  by  Theodosius, 
433.    Their  hostile  sentiments,  436. 

-— —  revolt  of,  under  Honorins,  v,  176.  They  ravage  Greece,  under  the 
command  of  Alaric,  179.  They  invade  Italy,  190  The  sack  of  Rome 
by,  308;  Death  of  Alaric,  326.  Victories  of  Wallia  in  Spain,  362. 
They  are  settled  in  Aquitain,  355.  See  Gaul  and  Theodoric.  Conquest 
of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  vi,  202.  How  the  Goths  were  cob" 
verted  to  the  Christian  religion,  266,  293. 

—  reign  of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  vii,  2. ,  The  Goths  in 
Italy,  extinguished,  399. 

Government,  civil,  the  origin  of,  i,  362. 

Governors  of  provinces,  under  the  emperors,  their  great  power  and  influ- 
ence, iii,  56. 

Gmtian  was  the  first  emperor  who  refused  the  pontifical  robe,  iii,  407,  note* 
Marries  the  princess  Constantia,  and  succeeds  to  the  empire,  iv,  332. 
Defeats  the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  397.  Invests  Theodosius  with  the  em-> 
pireofthe  East,  416. 

his  charaoter  and  conduct,  v,  1.    His  flight  from  Maximus,  and 

death,  8.     Overthrew  the  ecclesiastical  establisbiaent  ef  paganism,  95. 

Greece  is  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  i,  430.  Is  over-run  by  Alaric,  the  Goth, 
V,  179.    Is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  xii,  242. 

Greek  church,  origin  of  the  schism  of,  xi,  166 ;  xii,  108, 142. 

— "  empire.     See  ConttanHnopU. 

Greeks,  why  averse  to  the  Roman  language  and  manneirs,  i,  161.    Tb« 
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Greek  becomes  a  acientific  lanfua^e  among  the  Roman,  63.  CharmetMr 
of  the  Greek  language  of  Constantinople,  xii,  112.  When  6r8t  tau^M 
IH  Italy,  123. 

<rrtdk  learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  xii,  117. 

Grtgory  the  Great,  Pope,  his  pious  presents  to  Recared  king  of  Spain,  ▼!, 
2»6.  Exhorts  Theodeliuda  queen  of  the  Lombards  to  propagate  the 
Niccne  faith,  ihiU.  His  enmity  to  the  venerable  buildings  and  leamins' 
of  Rome,  viii,  160.  His  birth  and  early  profession,  162.  His  elevation 
to  the  pontificate,  164.  Sends  a  mission  to  convert  the  Britoos,  167. 
Sanctifies  the  usurpation  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  211. 

Gregory  II.,  Pope,  his  epistles  to  Leo  III.  emperor  of  Constantioople,  ix, 
ld4.     Revolts  against  the  Greek  emperor,  138. 

Gregm^  VII..  Pope,  bis  ambitious  schemes,  Ix,  199.  His  contest  with 
the  emperor  Henry  III.,  x,  299.     His  retreat  to  Salerno,  300;  xii.  361. 

Gt^««Y,  prefect  of  Africa,  history  of  biil^  and  his  daughter,  ix,  462,  453. 

Gr^cry  Natiamxen^  his  lamentation  on  the  disgraceful  discord  amoof 
Christians,  iii,  401.  Loads  the  memory  of  the  emperor  Julian  with  In- 
vective, iv,  63.  Censures  Constantius  for  having  spared  his  life,  79, 
note. 

'  is  presented  to  the  vrretehed  sec  of  Saama,  by  Ini 

friend  Archbishop  Basil,  v,  19,  20.  His  mission  to  Constantinople,  20. 
Is  plaoed  on  the  archiepiscopal  throne  by  Theodosiua,  24.  His  resigna- 
tion and  character,  3(). 

Gntmbmtts,  king  of  the  Chionifes,  attends  Sapor  king  of  Perna,  in  his  invar 
sion  of  Mesopotamia,  iii,  203.  Loses  bis  son  at  the  siege  of  Annida, 
206.     Returns  borne  in  grief,  209. 

Guardumskipy  bow  vested  and  exercised,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  laws, 
viii,  68. 

Gubazes,  king  of  Colches,  his  alliance  with  Cbosroes  king  of  Persia,  vii, 
330.  Keiurns  to  bis  former  connection  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  931. 
Is  treacheronsly  killed,  336. 

Gueiphs  and  Ghibeliucs,  the  parties  of,  in  Italy,  ix,  209 ;  xii,  316. 

Gmlt^  the  degrees  of,  in  the  penal  laws  of  the  Romans,  viii,  98. 

Gmscard,  Robert,  his  birth  and  character,  x,  268.  Acquires  the  dukedom 
of  Apulia,  272.  His  Italian  conquests,  274.  Besieges  Dnrazzo,  286l 
Defeats  the  Greek  emperor  Alexins  there,  291,  292.  Engages  io  Hm 
cause  of  Pope  Gregory  YII-,  298.  His, second  expedition  to  Greece, 
and  death,  301,  304. 

Gundobald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  is  reduced  by  Clovis  king  of  the 
Franks,  vi,  319.     His  mode  of  justifying  the  judicial  combat,  339. 

GimpowdeTf  the  invention  and  use  of,  xii,  61, 

Gtof  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  his  character,  xl,  134.  Is  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Saladin,  135. 

Gfonu,  a  small  island  in  the  i£gean  sea,  an  instance  of  its  poverty,  i,  359. 

H 

Hadrimiy  emperor^  relmquisbes  the  eastern  conqaest  of  Trajan,  i,  II. 
Their  characters  compared,  12.  His  character  contrasted  with  that  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  t'M'ii.  His  several  adoptions  of  saccesson,  121.  Fonnda 
the  city  of  ilSlia  Capitolina  on  mount  Sion,  ii,  276. 

■  reforms  the  laws  of  Rome  in  the  perpetual  edict,  viii,  16. 

HadrianopU,  battle  of,  between  Coustantine  the  Great  and  Licinios,  i,  258L 
Is  inefi'ectually  besieged  by  Fritigern  the  Goth,  iv,  393.  Battle  of,  be- 
tween the  emperor  Valens  and  the  Goths,  408. 

Htiluem,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  assumes  a  divine  character  to  sopplant  the 
Mahometan  faith,  x,  377. 
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iSmMulmltet,  the  Suracen  djrnasty  of,  in  Mesopotainiia,  x,  82. 

StaimiM,  review  of  the  state  of  Rome  when  he  besieged  that  city,  t,  256^ 

Mimmibaiimmi,  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great,  is  dignified  with  the  title 

of  Icinj^,  iii,  116.     Provinces  assigned  to  him  for  a  kingdom,  118.     Is 

crueily  destroyed  by  Constantius,  132. 
Happiness,  instance  how  little  it  depends  on  power  and  magnificence, 

X,  39, 
Hahnozan,  the  Persian  satrap,  his  interview  with  the  caliph  Omar,  ix,  376. 
Harpies^  an  ancient  mythologic  history,  Le  Clerc's  conjecture  concerning, 

iii,  6,  note. 
'  Harun  al  Rashid,  caliph,  his  friendly  correspondence  with  the  emperor 

Charlemagne,  ix,  186.     His  wars  with  the  Greek  empire,  x,  52. 
Hatwn,  the  Saracen,  conquers  Carthage,  ix,  463.  • 

Hawking,  the  art  and  sport  of,  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Lombards,  Tiii, 

152. 
HegirOy  the  era  of,  how  fixed,  ix,  289. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constanstine,  her  parentage  ascertained,  ii,  190. 

Was  Gonyerted  to  Christianity  by  her  son,  iii,  241,  note, 
Helena,  sister  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  married  to  Jiilian,  iii,  186.    Is 

reported  to  be  deprived  of  children  by  the  arts  of  the  empress  Eusebia, 

190.     Her  death,  iy,  19.  *«. 

HeUopoUs  taken  by  the  Saracens,  ix,  406. 
Hell,  according  to* Mahomet,  described,  ix.  281. 
Hellespont  described,  iii,  9. 

Helvetia,  amount  of  its  population  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  i,  359,  note, 
Hengist,  his  arrival  in  Britain,  with  succours  for  Vortigern,  against  the  Ci^ 

ledonians,  vi,  378.  His  establishment  in  Kent,  379. 
Henoticon  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  character  of,  yiii,  311. 
Henry  succeeds  bis  brother  Baldwin  as  emperor  of  Constantinople,  xi,  257 

His  character  and  administration,  259. 
Henry  III ,  emperor,  his  contest  with  Pope  Gregory  YIl.,  x,  299.    Takes 

Rome,  and  sets  up  Pope  Clement  III.,  300. 
Henry  VI.,  emperor,  conquers  and  pillages  the  island  of  Sicily,  x,  326. 
Henry  the  Fowler,  emperor  of  Germany,  defeats  the  Turkish  invaders, 

X,  214. 
Heptarchy,  Saxon,  establishment  of,  in  Britain,  vi,  374.    Revisw.of  the 

state  of,  383. 
Heraclian,  count  of  Africa,  retains  that  province  in  obedience  to  Honorius, 

y,  306.     His  cruel  usage  of  the  refugees  from  the  sack  of  Rome,  by 

Alaric,  319.    His  revolt  arid  death,  336,  337. 
Heracleonas,  emperor  uf  Constantinople,  ix,  10. 
HeracUus,  deposes  the  eastern  usurper  Phocas,  ahd  is  cho.«en  emperor,  viii, 

216.    Conquests  of  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  219.    His  distressful 

situation,  227.   '  Accepts  an  ignominious  peace  from  Chosroes,   230. 

His  first  expedition  against  the  Persians,  233.     His  second  Persian  ex^^ 

peditioii,  236.     Strengthens  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  246. 

His  third  Persian  expedition,  248*     His  treaty  of  peace  with  Persia,  256. 

His  triumph  and  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  256.    His  theological  in- 
quiries, 330. 
HeracUus  marries  his  niece  Martina,  ix,  9.     Leaves  his  two  sons  joint  sac- 

cessors  to  the  empire,  10.    Invasion  of  his  provinces  by  the  Saracens, 

384.     Flies  from  Syria,  419. 
Heraelius  the  prefect,  bis  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in  Afrio% 

vi,  197. 
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UeraeKut  the  enanob,  iaitifates  tlw  emperor  Valentiniui  III.  to  Am  am^ 
der  of  the  patrtciui  iGtiiw,  vi,  137.    HU  death,  138. 

Herbelot,  character  of  his  Biblioikefu  Orumtale,  U,  364,  iHfU. 

Hercynimi  forest,  the  extent  of,  anknown  io  the  time  of  Cesar,  i,  347,  mete. 

Heresy  in  religion,  the  origin  o^  traced,  ii,  281.  Edict  of  Conrtmntine.  the 
Great,  against,  iii,  306. 

Hervumrie,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  his  conquests,  W,  317.    His  demth,  373. 

HermettegUd,  prince  of  Boetica,  his  marriage  with  Ingnndis  priDcesa  of 
Anstrasia,  and  converaioo  to  the  Nicene  faith,  vi,  201.  ReTolt  aad 
deatli,  2OT. 

HirmiU  of  the  East,  their  mortified  ooanw  of  life,  vi,  259.    Miracles  per- 
.  formed  by  them  and  their  relics,  262. 

Hermodorut,  the  Epbesian,  assisto  the  Romans  in  compiting  their  tv^e 
tables  of  laws,  viii,  6. 

Hermogenee,  master-general  of  the  cavalry,  is  killed  in  the  attempt  to 
banish  Paul  bishop  of  Constantinople,  iii,  391. 

Hero  and  Leander,  the  story  o(  by  whom  controverted  and  defendedy  ii^ 
9,  nole. 

Herwtian,  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus,  why  preferable  to  (bat  in  tte 
Augustan  bislory,  i,  254,  note, 

Herodet  JtHcut,  his  extraordinary  fortune  and  munificence,  1, 7^ 

HerodotuM,  his  character  of  the  Persian  worship,  i,  322. 

HeruU,  of  Germany  and  Poland,  their  character,  vii,  21. 

Hilturum,  the  monk  of  Palestine,  account  of,  vi,  240. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  his  remarkable  observations  on  the  ^rcnify 
of  Christian  doctrines,  iii,  3S&.  His  exposition  of  the  term  Homoiou- 
sion,  339. 

HiUary,  Pope,  censures  the  emperor  Anthemins  for  his  tolerating  prioct- 
ples,  vi,  194. 

HildcriCy  t!ie  Vandal  king  of  Africa,  bis  indulgence  to  his  catholic  subjects 
displeases  both  the  Arians  and  Athauasians,  vii,  156,  157.  Is  depoaed 
by  Gelimer,  157.    Is  put  to  death,  177. 

Hindoos  of  the  East,  not  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  ix,  403,  mete. 

Hindostan,  conquest  of,  by  Tamerlane,  xii,  13. 

Hippo  ReeitLs,  siege  of,  by  Genseric  king  of  the  Vandals,  vi,  21. 

History f  tne  principal  subjects  of,  i,  383. 

Holy  war,  the  justice  of  it  inquired  into,  xi,  12. 

Homicide,  how  commuted  by  the  Salic  laws,  vi,  339. 

Homoousion,  origin,  and  use  of  that  term  at  the  council  of  Nice,  iii,  331. 
And  Homoiousion,  the  distinction  between,  339. 

Honmn,  war  of,  ix,  310. 

Honor^us,  archbishop  of  IVIilan,  is,  with  his  clergy,  driven  from  his  lee^  by 
the  Lombards,  viii,  127. 

Honoria,  princess,  sister  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.  her  hisioiy, 
vi,  103. 

Honorius,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  is  declared  emperor  of  the  West, 
by  his  dying  father,  v,  86.  Marries  Maria,  the  daughter,  of  Stilicho, 
172,  173.  His  charactet,  174.  Flies  from  Milan  on  the  invasion  <»f 
Italy  by  Alaric,  196.  His  triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  204.  Abo- 
lishes the  combats  of  gladiators,  2i97.  Fixes  his  residence  at  RavenIu^ 
210.  Orders  the  death  of  Stilicho,  242.  His  impolitic  measures  and 
cruelty  unite  his  barbarian  soldiers  against  him  under  Alaric,  252.  Hia 
councils  distracted  by  the  eunuchs,  299.  His  abject  overtures  to  Atta- 
ins and  Alaric,  307.  His  last  acts,  and  death,  305.  His  triumph  fixr 
the  reduction  of  Spain  by  Wallia  the  Goth,  354.    Is  suspected  of  incest 
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irHh  bis  nster  Plaeidia,  vl,  %  3.    His  perfecation  of  th«  Donatisfs  in 
AfHoa,  16. 
Bommir,  the  new  ranks  o^  introdiwed  in  the  city  of  Constantinople,  iii,  34  * 

:  X,  iia 

Hormitdoi^  a  fugitive  Persian  prinoe,  in  the  eourt  of  the  emperor  Conslan- 
tius,  his  remarks  on  the  city  of  Rome,  iii,  108,  note.  His  history,  and 
station  under  Jatian,  iv,  163. 

Hcrmouzy  the  son  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  his'accession,  viii,  178.  His 
character,  179.     Is  deposed,  and  at  length  killed,  184,  186. 

Horseff  of  Arabia,  their  pecaliar  qualities, >ix,  226. 

Hoiein,  the  son  of  Ali,  his  tragical  death,  ix,  346. 

HatniuUert,  knights,  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  popularity  and  character 
of  the  order  of,  xi,  92. 

Hoititumuty  the  minor  son  of  the  emperor  Decins,  elected  emperor,  under 
the  guiirdianship  of  Gallus,  i,  405. 

Hvghf  king  of  Burgundy,  his  marriage  with  Marozia,  and  expulsion  from 
Kome  by  Alberic,  ix,  201. 

Hughf  count  of  Vermandois,  engages  in  the  first  crusade,  xi,  32.  Is  ship- 
wrecked and  made  captive  by  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus, 
45.     His  return,  72. 

Hvman  nature,  its  natural  propensities,  ii,  315. 

Bumii  Mr.  his  natural  history  of  religion,  the  best  commentary  on  the  poly- 
theism of  the  aucients,  i,  46,  note.  His  difficulty  as  to  the  extent  of  tho 
imperial  palace  at  Rome,  resolved,  212,  iwte.  Charges  the  most  refined 
and  philosophic  sects  with  intolerancy,  328,  note. 

Hungary t  establishment  of  the  Hnns  in,  vi,  38.  State  of,  under  the  empe- 
ror Cbariemagne,  ix,  184.  Terror  excited  by  their  first  approach  in 
Europe,  x,  202.    Their  character,  207. 

Humadeif  John,  his  exploits  against  the  Turks,  xii,  168.    His  defence  of 

•    Belgrade,  and  death,  164. 

Hwmerie^  the  son  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  persecntes  his  catholic 
subjects,  vi,  276.     His  cruelty  to  the  catholics  of  Tipasa,  288. 

Hwu,  their  original  seat,  and  their  conquests  iv,  366.  Their  decline, 
360.    Their  emigrations,  364.    Their  victories  over  the  Goths,  370,  373. 

— —  they  drive  other  barbarous  tribes  before  them,  upon  the  Roman 
provinces,  v,  212.  Their  establishment  in  Hunj^ary,  tI,  38.  Character 
of  their  kmg  Attila,  41.  Their  invasion  of  Persia,  47.  The  empire  of, 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  Attila,  134. 

J9im<tfi^  of  wild  beasts,  when  a  virtue,  and  when  a  vice,  i,  161.  Is  the 
school  of  war,  iv,  347. 

JEfypaHaf  the  femsje  philosopher,  murdered  in  the  ohurchrat  Alexandria^ 
viii,  281. 

Hypotiuif  sedition  of,  at  Constantinople,  viii,  86. 

I  and  J. 

JaaMUi  of  die  East,  history  of  the  sect  of,  viii,  360. 

James^  St  his  legendary  exploits  in  Spain,  ii,  361. 

JamztariHy  first  institution  of  those  troops,  xi,  436. 

Jberutn  and  Caspian  gates  of  mount  Caucasus,  distinguished;  vii,  146L 
The  Iberian  gates  occupied  by  Cabades  king  of  Persia,  141. 

IdatniSy  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Spain  by  an  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barous nations,  v,  349. 

Id/^atry  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  demons,  by  the  primitive  Christians,  ii, 
286.  Derivation  of  the  term,  and  its  successive  applications,  iii,  407, ' 
note. 
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Jgrom,  big  •xmragast  repreBeatation  of  the  devwtetion  of  1 
the  Gotlis,  iv,  413.     His  inflaence  oyer  the  widow  Paula,  tI,  244. 

Jerusalem,  its  situation,  destruction,  and 'profanation,  iv,  99.  Pilgnaages 
to,  and  curious  relicts  preserved  there,  100.  Alx>rtive  attempts  of  the 
eni|ieror  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple,  103. 

■   ■  a  magnificent  church  erected  there  to  the  Virgin  Mary  bj  Josti- 

niaii,  Tii,  123.  The  Tesselsof  the  temple  brought  from  Africm  to  Con- 
stantinople by  Belisarius,  194.  Is  conquered  by  Cbosroes  IL  king  of 
Persia,  220.    Insurrection  of  the  monks  there,  Tiii,  310. 

>  the  city  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  ix,  412.    Great  resort  of 


pilgrims  to,  x,  373.    Conquests  of,  by  the  Turks,  380. 
heXu  - 


is  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Egyptians,  xi,  77.  Is  taken  br 
the  crusaders,  84.  Is  erected  into  a  kin^om  under  Godfrey  of  Booit' 
loo,  87.  Succession  of  its  Christian  princes,  134*  Is  pilla^^  by  Ihe 
Carizmians,  158. 

Jertumlem,  New,  described  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  primilire  Chns- 
tians,  ii,  298. 

Jetmtt,  Portuguese,  persecute  the  eastern  Christians,  viii,  34&  T^ir 
labours  iii,  and  expulsion  from,  Abyssinia,  373. 

Jews,  Hti  obscure,  unsocial,  obstinate  race  of  men,  ii,  264.  Review  of 
their  hisk>ry,  267.  Their  religion  the  basis  of  Christianity,  270.  T^ 
promises  of  divine  favour  extended  by  Christianity  to  all  mankind, 
ibid.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  not  inculcated  in  the  law  of  Moses. 
294.  Why  there  are  no  Hebrew  gospels  extant,  351.  Provoked  tiie 
persecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  377. 

_-.  those  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  adopted  the  theological  system  of  Plato, 
iii,  314.  Their  condition  under  the  emperors  Constantino  and  Constan- 
tius,  iv,  97.  Abortive  attempt  of  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, 103. 

--»-  miraculous  conversion  of  a  number  of,  at  Idinoroa,  ▼»  i33»  mCc 
Persecution  of,  in  Spain,  vi,  296. 

— -—  are  persecuted  by  the  catholics  in  Italy,  vii^  40.  And  hj  Cjsil  at 
Alexandria,  viii,  279.    How  plagued  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  322. 

those  in  Arabia,  subdued  by  Mahomet,  ix,  303.    Assist tika  Smracens 

I,  in  the  reduction  of  Spain,  ix,  478* 

massacres  of,  by  the  first  crusaders^  xi,  25, 26. 

Jezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to  be  left  guardian  ia  Theodoaios  the 
Younger,  by  the  emperor  Arcadius,  v,  408.  His  war  with  Thopdo- 
sius,  421. 

Jgilium,  the  small  island  of,  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Ronums  who 
Dew  from  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  v,  318- 

IpuUius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  Christian  fortitude  displayed  in  his  epis- 
tles, ii,  429. 

IkshiditeSf  the  Saracen  dynasty  o(  x,  82. 

Illustrious^  the  title  of,  how  limited  in  the  times  of  Roman  simpfieity,  and 
how  extended  when  Constantinople  became  the  seat  of  empire^  iii,  34. 

Ilfyricum  described,  i,  36. 

Images,  introduction  of,  into  the  Christian  church,  ix,  114.  I'he  worship 
or;  derived  from  paganism,  117.  Are  condemned  by  the  ctuncil  of 
Constantinople,  126.  The  adoration  of,  justified  by  rope  Gregory  II. 
134.    And  sanctified  by  the  second  council  of  Nice,  166. 

Imperatar,  in  the  Roman  history,  explained,  i,  99,  note.  The  imperial  pre- 
rogative, 106.  The  court  110.  The  sense  of  this  appellation  altered  hy 
long  use,  ii,  163. 

Incarnation,  theological  history  of  the  doctrine  of,  viii,  261. 

Ineest,  natural  and  arbitrary,  distinguished,  viii,  66. 
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Jndim^  aoooiuit  of  flie  Gnrbtums  of  St  ThonM  in,  Tiii,  M6.    Penacation 

of,  by  the  Portoguese,  347. 
Jndieticm,  the  memorable  era  of,  whence  dated,  ii,  227,  noie.    The  name 

and  use  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  whence  derived,  iii,  83. 
Jnduigeneet,  in  the  Homish  church,  the  nature  of,  explained^  xi,  16,  17. 
JnnndiSf  princess  of  Austrasia,  is  married  to  Hermenegild  prince  of 

%oetica,  and  cruelly  treated  by  his  mother  Goisvintha,  vi,  2(>1. 
Inheritance,  paternal,  subject  to  parental  discretion  among  the  Romans,  i, 
264.    The  Roman  law  of,  viii,  74.    Testamentary  dispositions  of  pro- 
perty, 77.     The  Yoconian  law,  how  evaded,  81. 
JnfurieSf  review  of  the  Roman  law  for  the  redress  of,  viii,  87. 
Irmocent  III.  Pope,  enjoyed  the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  xi,  148* 
InquisUion,  the  first  erection  of  that  tribunal,  xi,  149. 
Ifuiitutes  of  Justinian,  an  analysis  of,  viii,  47.        Z 
IrUereti  of  money,  hew  regulated  by  the  Roman  law,  viii,  86. 
Joan,  Pope,  the  story  of,  fictitious,  ix,  198,  note. 
John,  principal  secretary  to  tlie  emperor  Honoring,  usurps  the  empu-e  after 

his  death,  vi,  4. 
John,  the  alrosgiver,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  relieves  the  Jewish  refugees 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  viii,  221.    His  extraordinary 
liberality  of  the  church  treasure,  363. 
John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  arrives  at  Ephesus  after  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, and,  with  his  bishops,  decides  against  Cyril,  viii,  291.    Coalition 
between  him  and  Cyril,  293. 
John  of  Apri,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  his  pride,  and  confederacy 

agaiiist  John  Cantacuzene,  xi,  366. 
John  of  Brienne,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  xi,  267. 
John  of  Cappadocia,  pretorian  prefect  of  the  East,  under  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian, bis  character,  vii,  109.    Is  disgraced  by  the  empress  Theodora, 
and  becomes  bishop,  110.    Opposes  the  African  war,  169.    His  fraud 
in  supplying  the  army  with  bread,  169. 
John  Comnemti,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  86. 
John  Danuueemts,  St.  his  history,  ix,  tSi,noie.- 
Jolm  of  Lycopolis,  the  hermit,  his  character,  and  oracular  promise  io  the  , 

emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  ▼,  79. 
JbAfi,  the  Monophysite  bishop  of  Asia,  is  employed  by  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian to  root  out  pagans  and  heretics,  viii,  321. 
John  XII.  Pope,  hu  flagitious  character,  ii,  199. 
John  XXIII.  Pope,  his  profligate  character,  xii,  369. 
JoAii/St  the  Evangelist,  reveals  the  true  sense  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  the 

Logoi,  ill,  316. 
Jo/bt  the  Sanguinary  seises  the  Gothic  treasures  io  Picenum,  and  obliges 

Yitiges  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  vii,  244. 
John  Zimiicee  murders  the  Greek  emperor  NicephoruL  and  succeeds  him, 
ix,  65.    His  eastern  victories,  x,  88.    Defeats  Swatoslans,  czar  of 
Russia,  234. 
lona,  one  of  the  Hebrides  islands,  its  ancient  monastic  eminence,  vi,  242. 
JonaSf  renegade  of  Damascus,  story  of,  ix,  398. 
Jordan^  character  of  his  work,  De  Originihut  Sehaneiiy  x,  196,  note, 
Joseph,  the  Carizmian,  governor  of  Berzem,  kilb  the  sultan  Alp  Arslan, 

X,  359. 
Joiepkue,  the  mention  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  history,  a  forgery,  ii,  400,  note. 
His  opinion,  that  Plato  derived  knowledge  from  the  Jews,  controverted, 
iii,  312,  note. 
Jomdn  is  elected  cmpeior  by  the  troope  of  Jolian,  on  their  retreat  from 
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A8s>rifi,  iv,  303.    Hm  tieaty  with  Sa|Mr  kmg  of  Penia, 

death,  232. 

•7m«fM  and  Horcalians,  new  bodies  of  guanls  iasfitated  to  i 
prelorian  bands,  ii,  101.  

JoouiMn  of  Verona,  bis  punishment  by  a  Roman  synod,  for  heresy,  ▼,  i9L 

JawmMi  rcdnces  tbe  Alemanni,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  It,  277,  378. 

account  of  bis  revolt  against  the  emperor  Honoriua  in  G€rmMoj,  j, 

343.  : 

Jemitt,  pretorian  prefect  under  the  emperor  Honorius,  succeeds  OtynqMss 
M  his  con6dential  minister,  ▼,  297.  His  negotiations  with  Alme  ob- 
structed, 299.  Deserts  Honorius,  and  goes  over  to  Alaric,  and  the  sev 
emperor  Attains,  806. 

/witf,  her  marriage  with  the  Greek  emperor  Leo,  ix,  31.  Her  anfailioB, 
and  barbarity  to  her  son  Constantino,  32.  Restores  images  to  pabfic 
devotion,  164. 

IrtUmd  was  first  colonised  from  Scotland,  iv,  292.  Derivation  of  tbe 
name  of  its  tutelar  saint,  Patrick,  vi,  225,  note. 

Jmoc  I.  CvmnaiMf,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  74. 

laoM  II.  Angehii,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  110.  His  character  and 
reign,  xi,  178.  Is  deposed  by  his  brother  Alexius,  181.  U  lertond  hf 
the  crusaders,  213.    His  death,  221. 

JiMC,  archbishop  of  Armenia,  his  apology  for  the  vices  of  ki^  Artasiies, 
v,425. 

/jmirta,  the  rebellion  there  against  the  emperor  Galienna.  i,  454» 

JasMrtaiv,  redaction  of,  by  the  eastern  emperors,  vii,  129i. 

InWorr,  Cardinal,  bis  ill  treatment  in  Russia,  xii,  145.  Receives  an  act  of 
union  from  tbe  Greek  clerj^y  at  Constantinople,  201 . 

Jsoff^Bfer,  his  price  for  tbe  tuition  of  bis  pupiU,  vii,  140. 

/fsfy,  the  dominion  of,  under  Odoacer,  succeeds  the  extinotion  of  the 
western  empire,  vi,  !K21.  Its  miserable  state  at  this  era,  230.  Conver- 
sion of  the  Lombards  of,  to  the  Nicene  faith,  295- 

— —  is  reduced  by  Tbeodorio  tbe  Ostrogoth,  vii,  I5w  ffis  admiatstration, 
17.  .  Government  of,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  by  Tboodoric, 
20.  Its  flourishing  state  at  this  time,  33,  How  suppfied  wttk  silk  from 
China,  91.  History  of  Amalasontba,  queen  of  Italy,  200.  Invasion 
of,  by  Belisarius,  217.  Siege  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  224.  InvasioD 
of  Italy,  by  tbe  Franks,  249.  Revolt  of  tbe  Goths,  353.  Expedition 
of  the  eunuch  Nines,  2381.  Invasion  of^  by  the  Fmks  and  Ak- 
manni,  393.  Government  of,  undtyr  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  398. 
Conquests  of  Alboin  king  of  the  Lombards  in,  viii,  120,  Distress  of, 
143.  How  divided  between  tbe  Lombards,  and  the  exaichs  of  Ra- 
Tenna,  145» 

— —  growth  of  the  papal  power  in,  ix,  131.  Revolt  o(  against  the  Greek 
emperors,  138.  The  exarchate  of  Ravenna  granted  to  the  pope,  156. 
Eirtent  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne  Uiere,  183.  The  power  of 
the  German  Csssars  destroyed  by  the  rise  of  the  commercial  cities  there, 
205.  Factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gbibeliss,  209.  Conflict  of  the 
Saracens,  Latins,  and  Greeks  in,  x,  244. 

revival  of  Greek  karning  in,  xii,  117.     Authors  consulted  fiv  the 

history  of,  388,  aoto . 

JMieBj  popish,  a  revival  of  tbe  seeulsr  gamesi  i,  312,  ««<»;  xii,  304i  The 
retqm  of,  accelerated,  307. 

Judi,  St  examination  of  his  grandsons  before  the  tribunal  of  the  proems 
tor  of  Judsea,,  ii,  406. 

J9u^[m0iiU  of  God,  in  the  Salic  laws,  how  determined,  vi,  342. 

Jw^m$fU9,  popolar,  of  the  Romans,  <ysplayed,  viii,  104. 


JvMa  DomMf  wife  of  the  eniperor  SeYeius,  her  ehanuster,  i,  i06    Her 

death,  39a 
'Wzon,  the  nephew  of  ConsUniine  the  Great,  his  education^  iiiy  171.  His 
dangerous  situation  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gallus,  16 1.  Is  sent  to 
Athens,  where  be  cultivates  philosophy,  183.  Is  recalled  by  Constan- 
tius,  186.  is  invested  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  188.  Is  appointed  to  the 
govtrument  of  Gaul,  214.  His  first  campaign,  217.  Battle  of  Stras- 
burg,  221.  Reduces  the  Franks  at  Toxandria,  224.  His  three  expedi- 
tions beyond  the  Rhine,  227.  Restorer  the  cities  of  Gaul,  229.  His 
civil  administration,  231.  His  account  of  the  theological  calamities  of 
the  empire  under  Constantius,  396.  Constantius  grows  jealous  of  him, 
ir,d*  The  Gaulish  legions  are  ordered  into  the  East,  4.  Is  saluted  em- 
peror by  the  troops,  11.  His  embas^  and  epistle  to  Constantius,  16. 
His  fourth  and  fiftn  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine,  17.  Declares  war 
against  Constantius,  and  abjures  the  Christian  religion,  22.  His  march 
from  the  Rhine  into  lUyricam,  26.  Enters  Sinniam,  28.  Publishes 
apologies  for  his  conduci^  29.  His  triumphant  entry  into  Constantin- 
ople on  the  death  of  Constantius,  30.  His  private  life  and  civil  govern- 
ment, 37.  His  reformations  in  the  imperial  palace,  41.  Becomes  a 
sloven  to  avoid  foppery,  46.  Erects  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  evil 
ministers  of  Constantius,  46.  Dismisses  the  spies  and  informers  em- 
ployed by  his  predecessor,  60.  His  love  of  freedom  and  ihe  republic, 
62.  His  kindness  to  the  Grecian  cities,  66.  His  abilities  as  an  orator, 
68*  And  as  a  judge,  69.  His  character,  ibid.  His  apostacy  account- 
ed for,  64.  Adopts  the  pagan  mythology,  67.  His  theological  system* 
72.  His  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  his  fanaticuun,  76. 
His  hypocritical  duplicity,  78.  Writes  a  vindication  of  his  apostacy,  81. 
His  edjct  for  a  general  toleration,  83,  84.  His  pagan  superstitious  zeal, 
86.  His  circular  letters  for  the  reformation  of  the  pag^n  religion,  88. 
His  industrv  in  gaining  proselytes,  94.  His  address  to  the  Jews,  97. 
History  of  his  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  103.  Trans- 
fers the  revenues  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  heathen  priests,  IIO. 
Prohibits  Christian  schools,  111.  Obliges  the  Christians  to  reinstate  the 
pagan  temples,  116.  Restores  the  sacred  grove  and  temple  of  Daphne, 
121.  Punishes  the  Christians  of  Antioch  for  burning  that  temple,  123. 
His  treatment  of  the  cities  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  129.  Banishes 
Athanasius,  133.  The  philosophical  fable  of  his  Catars  delineated,  139. 
Meditates  the  conquest  of  Persia,  143.  Popular  discontents  during  his 
residence  at  Antioch,  146.  Occasion  of  writing  his  Misop4tgon,  160. 
His  march  to  the  Euphrates,  164.  He  enters  the  Persian  territories,  161. 
Invades  Assyria,  169.  His  personal  conduct  in  this  enterprise,  174. 
His  address  to  his  discontented  tioops,  J76.  His  successful  passage 
over  the  Tigris.  180.  Bums  his  fleet,  183.  His  retreat  and  distress,  193. 
HU  death,  199.    His  funeral,  223. 

JuImhi,  count,  offers  to  betray  Spain  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  ix,  469. 
His  advice  to  the  victorious  Turks,  477. 

JuUtm,  the  papal  legate,  exhorts  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland, 
to  breach  of  faith  with  the  Turks,  xii,  166.  His  death  and  character, 
161. 

Jidtitf,  mastei^eneral  of  the  troops  in  the  eastem  empire,  concerts  a  gene- 
ral massacre  of  ihe  Gothic  youth  in  Asia,  iv.  416b 

Juritprudenee,  Roman,  a  review  of,  viii,  1.  Was  polished  by  Grecian  phi- 
losophy, 26.    Abuses  of,  109. 

Jtota  the  Elder,  his  military  promotion,  vii,  64.  His  elevation  to  the  eifr* 
pire,  and  character,  66.     His  death,  62. 
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.AMfMlLmpeiw.meoeeUiiliii  uncle  JniUaiaB,^  His  1 

%Miar  totiie  Mnbaaudon  of  the  Avars,  116.    His  ftbdicatioo,  i 
fitnre  of  Tiberius,  as  bis  Micceacor,  135. 

Jmtin  Mmriyr,  bis  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Ebionites,  ii,  !i277.  Hia  extnr 
vagaiit  accuuot  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  362.  Occaaioa  of  b 
own  conversion,  As. 

JuttitMy  the  popular  story  of  ber  marriage  with  the  emperor  Vnletrtiaiaa 
examined  iv,  333.  Her  infant  son  Valentinian  II.  invested  witli  the 
imperial  ensigns,  on  the  death  of  his  father^  333.  Her  contest  wilb  Abh 
brose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  v,  40.  i'lies  from  the  inva«oii  of  Maxinuii^ 
with  ber  son,  48. 

JMsli'm— ,  emperor  of  the  East,  bis  birth  and  promotion,  Tii,  54.  His  or* 
thodoxy,  69.  Is  invested  with  the  diadem  by  his  uncle  Justin,  oa 
Marrits  Theodora,  70.  Patronises  the  blue  faction  of  the  circos^  78. 
State  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  in  bis  provinces,  88.  Introdvccs  ' 
the  culture  of  the  silk  worm,  and  manufactive  of  silk,  into  Greece,  S7. 
State  of  his  revenue,  100.  His  avarice  and  profusion,  102.  Taxes  aad 
monopolies,  106,  loa  His  ministers,  100.  His  pnUie  bni/du^s,  ilX 
Founds  the  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  1 17.  His  other  pub- 
lic works,  122.  His  European  fortifications,  126.  His  Asiatic  Ibrliica- 
tions,  132.  He  suppresses  the  schools 'of  Athens,  143.  And  the 
consular  dignity,  162.  Purchases  a  peace  from  the  Persians,  156^ 
307.  Undertakes  to  restore  Hilderic  king  of  Carthage,  166.-  Re- 
duction of  Africa,  186.  His  instructions  for  the  govermneat  o( 
187.  His  acquisitions  in  Spain,  203.  His  deceitful  negotiations  in 
Italy,  210.  Weakness  of  his  empire,  270.  Receives  an  embsssy 
from  the  Avars,  201.  And  from  the  Turks,  203.  Persian  war,  315. 
is  negotiations  with  Chosroes,  337.  His  alliance  with  the  Abys- 
synians,  343.  Neglects  the  Italian  war  under  Belisarius,  S(M 
Settles  the  government  of  Italy  under  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  388.  Du- 
grace  and  death  of  Belisarius,  407.  His  death  and  character,  4tt. 
Comets  and  calamities  in  bis  reign,  412.  His  .code,  pandects,  and  ia- 
stitutes,  viii,  i.  His  theological  character  and  govemnieoi;  3i7,  Ba 
persecuting  spirit,  320.     His  orthodoxy,  324.     DM  a  beretie,  938. 

JuMinuM  11,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  17. 

-  the  son  of  Germanus,  his  conspiracy  with  the  empresa  Soptis, 


and  successes  against  the  Persians,  viii,  137,  138. 
JmtmUf  his  reiuarks  on  the  crowded  sUte  of  the  InbabitsBts  of  Ronoy  v^SaS. 

K. 

Kkan,  import  of  this  title  In  the  northern  parts  of  Asi%  iv,  350  ;  t,  212. 

King,  the  title  of,  conferred  by  Constantino  the  Great  on  bis  aephow  H«b> 
nibalianos,  iii,  116k 

Kimlnd,  degrees  of,  according  to  the  Roman  civil  laW,  viii,  76. 

Kmghikood,  how  originally  conferred,  and  its  obligations,  xi,  37. 

Kwtan  of  Mahomet,  account  and  character  of,  ix,  208. 

KmreUh^  the  tribe  of,  acquire  the  custody  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  ix,  246. 
Pedigree  of  Mahomet,  263.  They  oppose  his  pretensions  to  a  propheti- 
cal character,  286.  Flight  of  Mahomet,  288.  Battle  of  Beder»  29a 
Battle  of  Ohnd,  301.    Mecca  surrendered  to  Mahomet,  307. 

L. 

Cflini'MWi,  or  standard  of  the  cross^  in  the  army  of  ConitnBtiiM  the  Gnat 
"  -^"  d,  in,  256.  ^ 
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IdAeo,  the  ciyilian,  his  diligpenoe  in  boiiiieM  and  compositioD,  viii,  *2B    His 

professional  character,  30. 
JLacUaaiuSf  difficulties  in  ascertainiBf  the  date  of  bis  DiTine  lustitufions, 

iii,  237,  note.    His  flatteriog  prediction  of  the  influence  of  Christianity 

among  mankind,  247.     Inculcates  the  divine  right  of  Constantine  to  the 

empire,  249. 
LadUlans,  kin^  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  leads  an  army  against  the  Turks, 

xii,  153.     His  breach  of  faith  with  them,  166* 
king  of  Naples,  harrasses  Rome  during  the  schism  of  the  papacy, 

zii,  3C6. 
Xtgtutj  pretorian  prefect,  conspires  the  death  of  Commodus,  and  confers,  the 

empire  on  Pertinax,  i,  166,  167. 
Lmty,  when  first  distinguished  from  the  clergy,  il,  344. 
JLanpadiuSf  a  Roman  senator,  boldly  condemns  Ihe  treaty  with  Alaric  the 
.    Gotb,  ^237. 

Lanesy  holy,  narra^iTc  of  the  miraculous  discovery  of,  xi,  73. 
LtrntLi  bow  assesseid  by  the  Roman  emperors,  iii,  85.    How  divided  by  the 

barbarians,  vi,  345.    Allodial,  and  Salic,  distinguished,  349.    Of  lUly, 

how  partitiottcid  by  Theodoriothe  Ostrogoth,  vii,  17. 
Laodieea,  its  ancient  splendour,  i,  80. 
Lase^ru  Theodore,  establishes  an  empire  at  Nice,  xi,  248.     His  chara<»- 

tcr,  301. 
Leectme  Theodare^ll^  his  character,  xi,  306. 
LaaearU  JttmUy  the  Greek  grammarian,  his  character,  xii,  128. 
XaA*ncAiircA,  occasion  of  its  separation  from  the  Greek  church,  xi,  106. 

Corruption  and  schism  of,  xii,  89.     Re-union  of,  with  the  Greek  church, 

109.    The  subsequent  Greek  schism,  142. 
IdOivm,  the  right  of,  explained,  i,  68. 
LaurOy  in  monkish  history,  explained,  vi,  259. 
Law,  review,  of  the  profession  of,  under  the  emperors,  ill,  68. 
X«iev  of  Rome,  review  of,  viii,l.    Those  of  the  kings,  4.     Of  the  twelve 

tables,  6.    Of  the  people,  11.    Decrees  of  the  sehate,  andedictbof  the 

pretors,  13.    Constitutions  of  the  emperors,  16.    Their  rescripts,  19. 

The  three  codes  of,  20.    The  forms  o^  tMef.     Succession  of  civil  lawyers, 

23.    Reformation  of,  by  Justinian,  33.    Abolition  and  revival  of  the 

penal  laws,  94. 
Xari,  the  tribe  of,  in  Colcbos,  account  of,  vii,  327. 
Le  CUre,  character  of  his  ecclesiastical  histoty,  viii,  260,  note. 
Zegucies  and  inheritances  taxed  by  Augustus,  i,  263.    How  legulated  by  the 

Roman  law,  viii,  79. 
Legion,  in  the  Roman  army  under  the  emperors,  described,  i,  19*    General 

distribution  of  the  legions,  27*    The  size  o^  reduced  by  Constantine  the 

Great,  iii,  62. 
XcoofThrace  is  made  emperor  of  the  East,  by  his  master  Aspar,  vi,  188. 

Was  the  first  Christian  potentate  who  was  crowned  by  a  priest,    lb>9. 

Confers  the  empire  of  the  West  on  Anthemius,  191.     His  armament 

against  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 496.     Murders  Aspar  and  bis  sons,  vii,  4. 
Leo  in,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix.26.    His  edicts  against  images  ui 

churches,  124.    Revolt  of  Italy.  138. 
Leo  IV,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  29. 
Leo  V,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  37 
Leo  VI,  the  philosopher,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  56.   Extinguishes 

the  power  of  the  senate,  x,  134. 
Leo  bishop  pf  Rome,  his  chat-acter  and  embassy  from  Valentinian  III  to 

Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  vi,  130.     Intercedes  with  Genseric  king  of  (ho 

Vandals  for  clemency  to  the  city  of  Rome,  160.    CaUs  the  council  6i 

Cbalcedon,  ¥iii,  808.  "^ 


*  _  J 
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Lio  III.»  P^»  bii  MirBoakNis  raoovm'y  from  tbe  asMUilt  of 
172.    Crowus  Charlemagoe  emperor  of  tbe  Romaos,  179. 

JUo  IV,  Pope,  hit  reign,  x,  64.    Foands  the  Leonine  citj,  aO. 

Le$  IX,  Pope,  his  expedition  against  the  Normans  of  Apulia,  3^  S66u   Hii 
treaty  with  them,  207. 


Leo,  archbiibop  of  Thesalonica,  one  of  the  restorers  of  Greek  lamrmag^  Ij7. 

Leo,  general  of  the  East,  nnder  the  emperor  Arcadius,  his  character,  ▼,  584. 

Leo  rilatus,  first  Greek  professor  at  Ftorenee^  and  in  the  Went,  iua  cfaanci 
tcr,  xii,  131. 

Leo  the  Jew  proselyte,  history  of  his  family,  xii,  300. 

Leome,  the  qoestor,  his  embassy  from  Constantins  to  Julian,  It,  aL 

Leonine  city  at  Rome  founded,  x,  66. 

Leomtiue  is  taken  from  jhison,  and  chosen  emperor  of  Constantinople,  en 
the  deposition  of  Justinian  11.,  ix,  1& 

Leooigild,  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  his  character,  vi,  290.  Revolt  and  deslh 
of  his  sod  Uermenegiid,  202. 

LeHere,  a  knowledge  of,  the  test  of  civilisation  in  a  people^  4  Jtt 

Lewie  the  Pious,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ix,  166. 

Lewis  If.  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ix,  160.  His  epistfe  to  Hw  Cheek  em- 
peror Rasil  I.,  X,  246, 

Libmtiut,  his  acconnt  of  the  priTate  life  of  the  emperor  Jofian,  W;  36- 
And  pf  his  divine  visions,  77.  Applands  the  dissimulation  of  JniaBs 
79, 80.    His  character,  151 .     His  eulogium  on  the  emperor  Yafens,  467* 

Liberiue,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  banished  by  tbe  emperor  Constantras,  far  r^ 

fusing  to  concur  in  deposing  Athanastos,  iii,  372, 386. 

Liberty,  public,  the  only  sure  guardians  of,  against  an  aspiring  prinec^ 
i,  95u 

Licimftt  is  invested  with  the  purple  by  the  emperor  Galenas,  ii,  90B.  Hh 
alliance  witbCoostantine  tbe  Great,  235.  Defeats  Maximin,236b  Uii 
cnielty,  237.  Is  defeated  by  Constantino  at  Cibalis,  243-  And  at  Mai^ 
dia,  245.  Peace  coocluded  with  Constantine,  247.  Second  civil  wsr 
with  Constantine,  253*  His  humiliatiou,  and  death,  2S0- 
'  fate  of  bis  son,  iii,  11 1.    Concurred  with  Constantine  in  pnbUsbm; 

the  edict  of  Milan,  243.    Violated  this  engagement  by  oppreasjng  tfas 
Christians,  251.     Caecilius's  account  of  his  vision,  258. 

Lieutenanty  imperial,  his  office  and  rank,  i,  10(. 

Lightnifig,  superstition  of  the  Romans  with  reference  to  persona  and  places 
struck  with,  ii,  97. 

Limigantes,  Sarmatian  slaves,  expel  their  masters,  and  usurp  poasensioB  of 
their  country,  iii,  126.     Extinction  of,  by  Constantius,  197. 

Literature,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  xii,  117-    Ancient  use  and  abuse  of,  ISKk 

Lithuania,  its  late  conversion  to  Christianity,  x,  241. 

Lito7-iue,  Count,  is  defeated  and  talcen  captive  in  Gaul  by  Theodoric, 
vi,  9G. 

Liutpratul,  king  of  the  Lombards,  attacks  tbe  city  of  Rome,  ix,  146. 

Liutprand,  bishop  of  Cremona,  ambassador  to  Constantinople^  ceremciiy 
or  his  audience  with  the  emperor,  x,  125. 

Logos,  Plato's  doctrine  of,  iii,  313-  Is  cx])ounded  by  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, 315.  Athanasius  confesses  himself  unable  to  comprehend  it,  320. 
Controversies  on  the  eternity  of,  325. 

Logothetc,  great,  his  office  under  the  Greek  emperors,*  x,  122. 

Lombardjf,  ancient,  described,  i,  33.  Conquest  of,  by  Charlemagne,  ix, 
150. 

Lombards,  derivation  of  their  name,  an^  review  of  their  history,  vii,  27C 

Are  employed  by  the  emperor  Justhiian  to  check  the  Gepidm,  276,  Aetions 
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«^  tifoir  king  AlboiD^  ^,  117.  Theyrednce  the  Gepultt,  121.  They 
<»^er-ru]i  thftt  part  of  Italy  now  called  Lombardy,  126.  Extent  of  their 
kingdom,  147.  Language  and  mannera  of  the  Lombards,  14S.  Govern- 
tll«nt  and  laws,  166, 166.  i 

JLon^'nitf,  his  representation  of  the  degeneracy  of  his*  age,  i,  94*  Is  put  to 
death  by  Anrelian,  li,  43- 

— ' is  sent  to  snt>ersede  Narses,  as  exarch  of  Ravenna,  viij,  126. 

Receives  Rosamond  tlie  fugitive  queen  of  the  Lombards,  182. 

Ix^ham  h,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ix,  189. 

LouxM  YIL,  of  trance,  is  rescued  from  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks  by 
Roger  king  of  Sicily,  x,  513.  Undertakes  the  second  crusade,  xi,  106. 
His  disastrous  expedition,  113. 

lAnd*  IX.,  of  France,  his  crusades  to  tfae  Holy  Land,  xi,  165^  His  death, 
160.    Procured  a  valuable  stock  of  relics  fh>m  Constantinople,  27d< 

£.tictV<ii,  the  severity  of  his  satire  against  the  heathen  mythology,  accounted 
for,  i,  49. 

XtfcuM,  count  of  the  £ast,  under  tfae  emperor  Arcadius»  his  cruel  treat- 
ment by  the  prefect  Rufinus,  ▼,  146.  / 

Ziidon,  presbyter  of  Jerusalem,  his  mhraeuloos  discovery  of  the  body  of  St 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  ▼,  128. 

LueiHan,  governor  of  Illyrioumy  is  surprised,  and  kindly  treated  by  Julian, 
iY,  28.     His  death,  281. 

ZMcillHf  sister  of  the  emperor  Commodasi  her  attempt  to  get  him  assassi- 
nated, i,  140,  141^ 

Lueiwll.  and  III.,  Popes,  thehr  disastrous  reigns,  xii,  264. 

Ltunrine  lake  described,  with  its  late  destruotiou,  v,  209,  noie. 

LueidUtn  villa  in  Campania,  its  destruction  and  history,  vi,  226. 

LwpercttUa^  the  feast  of,  described,  and  continued  under  the  Christian  em- 
perors, vi,  193. 

Ltqneimu,  the  Roman  governor  of  Thrace,  oppresses  the  Gothic  emigrants 
there,  iv,  381.  Rashly  proTokes  them  to  hostilities,  886.  Is  defeated  by 
them,  387. 

Ltuiral  contribution  in  the  Roman  empire,  explained,  iii,  94. 

Luther,  Martin^  his  character,  as  a  reformer,  x,  188. 

Ltaury,  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  unequal  distribution  of  property, 

1,87. 
Lygiatu,  a  formidable  German  nation,  account  of,  ii,  78. 
Lymu,  battie  of,  between  the  competitors  Severus  and  Albiuus,  i,  192. 

M 

MaeedoniuM,  the  Arian  bisliop  of  Constantinople,  his  contests  with  bis  com- 
petitor Paul,  iii,  390.  Fatal  consequences  on  his  removing  the  body 
of  the  emperor  Constantino  to  the  church  of  St  Acacius,  393.  His 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  catholics  and  novatians,  394.  His  exile,  viii, 
316. 

Macrianui,  pretorian  prefect  under  the  emperor  Valerian,  his  character,  i, 
436. 

Macrinus,  a  prince  of  the  Alemann,  his  steady  alliance  with  the  emperor 
Yalentinian,  iv,  284. 

MacrimtSf  his  succession  to  the  empire  predicted  by  an  African,  i,  222.  Ac- 
celerates the  completion  of  the  prophecy,  iM«L  Purchases  a  peace  with 
Partbia,  332. 

Madoi/n,  the  capital  of  Persia,  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  ix,  369. 

Mceonius  of  Palmyra  assassinates  his  uncle  Odenathus,  ii^  36. . 

MtuU  its  situation^  i,  37. 
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MHagi,  Um  worahip  of,  in  Penia,  refbnned  by  Aiiazenet,  ^  5ia.  Ahnd^- 
meutofthe  Periian  tbeok^,  320.  Simplicity .  of  tbeir  wonhip,  531 
Ceremonief  and  morel  precepts,  328.    Their  power,  325. 

MagiCf  levere  proeecution  of  p^sone  for  the  crime  of,  at  Rome  sad  Am^ 
oeb,  iv,  249. 

MUgmnting  amomet  the  empire  in  GanI,  lii,  148.  Death  of  ConsUm^  14B. 
Sends  an  embassy  to  Constantins,  161.  Makes  war  agminat  Coostaotim, 
167.     Is  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mursa,  150,    Kills  himseU;  168. 

MMknmd,  the  GazncYid,  his  twelve  expeditions  into  Hindoatao,  z,  332..  Hn 
character,  336, 

M^kamtt^  the  prophet,  his  embassy  to  Chosroes  II,  kin;  of  Penia,  Ttii,  2S& 

'  his  genealogy,  birth,  and  education,  ix,  263.    His  person  and  drs- 

racter,  256.  Assumes  his  prophetical  mission,  260.  locuicafed  tlw 
unity  of  God,  262.  His  reTereutisI  mention  of  Jesus  Christ,  266.  His 
Keren,  207.  His  miracles,  270.  His  precepts,  273.  His  hell,  and  pa- 
radise, 279.  The  best  authorities  for  his  history,  282,  note.  Convcrti 
bisuwnfiwill7,283.  Preaches  publicly  at  Mecca,  286.  EaeapcM  from 
the  Koreisbites  there,  2^.  Is  received  as  prince  of  Mediiia,  292.  His 
regal  dignity,  and  jHumrdbtal  office,  ihid.  Declares  war  against  ififideJa, 
296.  Battle  of  Beder,  290.  Battle;ef  Obud,  301.  Subdues  iha  I«ws  of 
Arabia,  303.  Submission  qf  Mecca  to  him,  306.  He  conquers  Arabia, 
309.  HU  sickness  and  death,  316,  317.  His  character,  320.  His 
private  life,  324.  His  wives,  326.  His  children,  329.  His  posterity, 
347.  Remarks  on  the  great  spread  and  permanency  of  bb  leligion,  361. 
—  the  son  of  Bi^aaet,  bis  reign,  xii,  49. 

II,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  character,  xii,   178.    His  reign,  181 


Indications  of  bis  hostile  intentions  against  the  Greeks,  183.   He  besiegei 

Constantinople,  196.    Takes  the  city  by  storm,  232.    His  entry  into  the 

city,  227.    Makes  it  bis  capital,  238.     Hib  death,  249. 
AfcAomeftm,  by  what  means  propagated,  ix,  492.    Tolention  of  Christisa- 

it^  under,  491. 
MM)oritm,  his  history,  character,  and  elevation  to  the  western  emtnrc^  ti, 

166.    His  epistle  to  the  senate,  168.     His  salutary  laws,  169.     ilis  pre- 
parations to  invade  Africa,  176.    His  fleet  destroyed  by  Gena^fic,  179. 

His  death,  181. 
MuUterra^  his  character  of  the  Normans,  x,  261. 
Mmlek  Shah,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  prosperous  reign,  x,  360.     Refon&t 

the  eastern  calendv»  364.     His  death,  ibid. 
Maliut  Theodorui,  the  great  civil  honours  to  which  he  attained,  iii,  54,  uoU, 
Mamaluket,  their  origin  and  character,  xi,  100.    Tlieir  establishment  in 

Escypt,  162. 
Mamaa,  mother  of  the  young  emperor  Alexander  Sev6ms,  acts  as  recent  of 

the  empire,  i,  241.    Is  put  to  death  with  him,  277.     Her  confeience 

with  Origenrii,  442. 
Mamgo,  an  Arminian  noble,  bis  history,  ii,  141. 
Man,  the  uply  animal  that  can  accommodate  himself  to  all  climates,  i,  349, 

ngte. 
Maticipium,  in  the  Roman  law,  explained,  viii,  72. 
JUauiAaofutLn  devoted  to  death,  by  the  edict  of  TJieodosiiis  against   ht- 

retics,  v,  3S. 
Manuel  Conutentu,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  88.     He  repulses    the 

Normans,  x,  3lC.    But  fails  in  his  scheme  of  subduing  the  western  eni- 

pirc,  319.     His  ill  treatment  of  the  crusaders,  xi,  109. 
Maogamaicfia,  a  city  of  Assyria,  reduced  and  destroyed  by  thecmpeiDT  Jnlt> 

aii,iv,  17  J. 
MarUt,  the  four  spieces  of.  most  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  i,  283, 
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JforeeStiiitf,  count  of  the  sacred  largosses  under  the  eAiperor  Constans  in 
Gaul,  assists  the  usurpation  of  If  agnentius,  iii,  148.  His  embassy  to 
Constantius,  151.     Was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Mursa,  1G6. 

.  his  revolt  in  Dalmatia,'  aqd  character,  vi,  18tf.    Joins  Ibe  em- 

peror Anthemiusy  and  expels  the  Vandals  from  Sardinia,  197.    His  death, 
901. 

son  of  the  prefec,  Maximint  his  treacherous  murder  of  Gabinius 


king  of  the  Quadi,  iv,  dS6. 

Marcellut,  the  centurion,  martyred  for  desertion,  ii,  455. 

,  bishop  of  Rome,  exiled  to  restore  peace  ,to  the  city,  ii,  471. 

,  bishopof  Apameain  Syria,  loses  his  life  in  destroying  the  pagan 

temples,  v,  106, 107. 

Mareia.  the  concubine  of  the  emperor  Commodus^  a  patroness  of  the 
Christians,  ii,  437. 

Marcian,  senator  of  Constantinople,  marries  the  empress  Pulchcria,  and  is^ 
acknowledged  emperor,  vi,  85.  His  temperate  refusal  of  the  demands  of 
Attila  the  liun,  87. 

MareianopoUiy  the  city  of,  taken  by  the  Goths,  i,  398. 

Mwrcomanni  are  subdued  and  punished  by  Marcus  Antonius,  i,  381.    Alli- 
ance made  with,  by  the  emperor  Gallienus,  420. 

Marcus  elected  bishop  of  the  Nazarenes,  ii,  276. 

Mardia,  battle  of,  between  Constantine  the  Great  and  Licinius,  ii,  245.  . 

Margus^  battle  of,  between  Diocletian  and  Carinas,  ii,  110. 

Margug,  bishop  of,  betrays  his  episcopal  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Huns, 
▼i,  51  * 

Maria^  daughter  of  EudsBmim  of  Carthage,  her  remarkable  adventures, 
vi,31. 

Marimiay  his  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  Sp^n,  by  an  irruption  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  y,  349. 

Marimu,  a  subaltern  officer,  chosen  emperor  by  the  legions  of  Mssia,  i« 
385. 

Marius  the  armourer,  a  candidate  for  the  purple  among  the  competitors 
against  GalUenns,  his  character,  i,  446. 

Mark,  bishop  of  Arethosa,  is  cruelly  treated  by  the  emperor  Julian,  iv,  116. 

MarongOy  engagement  there  between  the  emperor  Julian,  and  Sapor,  king 
of  Persia,  iv,  194. 

Maronites,  of  the  £a8t,  character  and  history  of,  viii,  354. 

Maroziay  a  Roman  prostitute,  the  mother,  grandmother,  and  great  grand- 
mother, of  three  popes,  ix,  198. 

iKfamage,  regulations  of,  by  the  Roman  laws,  viii,  57.     Of  Roman  citizens 

with  strangers,  proscribed  by  their  jurisprudence,  x,  129. 
MartelfChgrles,  duke  of  the  Franks,  his  character,  x,  23.     His  polite  con- 
duct on  the  Saracen  invasion  of  France,  24,  25.     Defeats  the  Saracens, 
26.    Why  he  was  consigned  over  to  hetUflames  by  the  clergy,  27. 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  desth)ys  the  idols  and  pagan  temples  in  Gaul,  v, 

106.     His  monkish  institution  there,  vi,  241. 
Martina,  marries  her  uncle,  the  emperor  Heraclius,  ix,  9.     Endeavours  to 

share  the  imperial  dignity  with  her  sons,  10.     Her  fate,  12. 
Martinianus,  receives  the  title  of  Caesar,  from  the  emperor.Licinius,  ii,  259. 
Martyr$,  primitive,  an  inquiry  into  the  true  history  of,  ii,  376.    The  se- 
veral inducements  to  martyrdom, >426.    Three  methods  of  escaping  it, 
432.     Marks  by  which  learned  catholics  distinguish  the  relics  of  the 
martyrs,  419,  note.    The  worship  of,  and  their  relics  introduced,  v,  123. 
Mary,  Virgin,  her  immaculate  conception,  borrowed  from  the  Koran,  ix, 
265. 
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Ma»Mxd^  Uia  |Mfsec«ted  brothtr  of  Gildo  the  Moor,  tid^fsi  refoipe  w  l|i» 
imperial  court  of  Honorius,  ▼,  166.  I»  intrasted  vith  troops  to  reduce 
Gildo,  167.    Defeats  him,  17X).    His  suapicioas  destb,  172. 

Master  of  tlie  officers  under  Coostaqtiiie  the  Greek,  bis  fauctioBs,  iii,  70. 

MtLhmmiy  his  r^folt  sod  oonspiracj  tsaiust  the  emperor  Coonaodm,  i» 

Mattktw^  8t  his  gospel  originalljr  eonposed  in  Hebrew,  ii,  351,  mate;  Yui, 

263,  twt€, 
Mmurice^  his  birth,  character,  aud  promotion  to  the  eastern  empire,  nfi, 
140.  Restores  Chosroes  I|.  Iiing  of  Persia,  189.  His  war  a^rainsC  Ibe 
Avors,  2U0.  State  of  his  armies,  203.  His  abdication  and  death, 
200,  2t0. 
MfmaiUauMj  antient,  its  situation  and  extent,  i,  41.  Character  of  fbe  na- 
tive Modnt  of,  vi,  15* 

MaxitUiuiy  the  sctn  of  Maximian  declared  etnpcror  at  Rome,  ii,  900.  Ifis 
tyranny  in  Italy  and  AlVicj*,  216.  The  military  force  ho  had  to  oppose 
Constantine,  219.  His  defeat  and  dea(h,  230.  His  polite  hnmanity  lo 
llie  Christians,  470. 

Maxmum,  associate  in  the  empire  with  Diocletian,  his  chancter,  ii,  1 1^ 
IViumpbs  with  Diocletian,  166.  Holds  his  court  at  Milan,  15S.  Abdi- 
cates the  empire  along  with  Diocletian,  174.  He  resumes  the  poiplCp 
200.  Reduces  Severus,  and  puts  him  to  death,  202.  His  second  resig- 
nation, and  unfortunate  end,  20O,  21 1.  His  aversion  to  the  Christinas 
accounted  tor,  463. 

MaximiUttnut,  the  African,  a  Christian  martyr,  0,  464. 

ATuxtiNiii,  his  birth,  fortune,  and  elevation  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  i,  979. 
Why  deemed  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  450; 

Maaeimm  n  declared  Csesar,  on  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  ii,  160,  Ob* 
tains  the  rank  of  Augustus  from  Galerius,  207.  £(is  defeat  and  death, 
236,  337.  Renewed  the  persecution  of  tlte  Christians  after  the  tolen^ 
tion  granted  by  Galerius,  476. 

Mtaimin,  the  cruel  minister  of  the  emperor  Yalentinian,  promoled  to  On 
prefecture  of  Gaul,  iv,  256. 

JfcrtnM'n,  his  embasay  from  Theodosins  the  Younger,  to  AttilakiDs  of  tlio 
Huns,  vi,  68. 

Jlf«rtmtif  and  Balbinns  elected  joint  emperors  by  the  senate,  on  the  dente 
of  the  two  Gordians,  1, 290. 

JtfoxtMiM,  bis  character  and  revolt  in  Britain,  v,  8.  His  treaty  with  the 
emperor  Theodoaius,  12.  Persecutes  the  Priscillianists^  34.  Ifis  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  47*    His  defeat  and  death,  62. 

Mtaamus  the  pagan  preceptor  of  the  emperer  Jnllan,  initiatea  him  into 
the  Elensinian  mysteries,  It,  76.  Is  honourably  invited  to  Constanr 
tinople  by  his  imperial  pupil,  92.  Is  coimpted  by  hU  lesidenoe  at 
court,  03. 

Mtueimm,  Petronius,  his  wife  ravished  by  Yalentian  lU.  empeior  of  the 
West,  vi,  139.    His  character  and  elevation  to  the  empire,  146. 

MAodti,  the  Persian  general,  nngrateftilly  treated  by  Chosroes,  Tii,  301. 

JtfsoM,  its  situation  and  description,  ix,  W,  The  Caaba  or  temple  o^  945. 
Its  deliverance  from  Abrahah,  264.  The  doctrine  of  Mahomet  opposed 
there,  286.  His  escape,  288.  The  city  of,  surrendered  to  Mahomet^ 
306.    Is  pillaged  by  Abu  Taher,  x,  77. 

Medinoy  reception  of  Mahomet  there,  on  his  fTiKht  from  Mecca,  ix,  200. 

MegaUtioy  the  festival  of,  at  Rome,  described,  i,  146,  fiote. 

Metttians,  an  Egyptian  sect,  persecuted  by  Athanasius,  ill,  368. 

Meiittne,  battle  of,  between  the  eastern  emperor  Tiberius  and  Ghoarocs 
kiuic  of  Persin,  viii.  176. 
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mfefo,  eiHsen  of  Bari,  iiiTites  ike  Normans  into  Itaiy^  X)  2M. 
Memphis,  its  situation  and  reduction  by  the  Saracens,  ix,  430. 
Mtr^tingian  kings  of  t^  Franks  in  Ganl,  origin  of,  vi,  08.    Their  domain 

and  benefices,  348. 
Afervan,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  last  <^  the  boiise  of  Ommiyah,  his 

defeat  ana  death,  x,  31,  M. 
MesopaUmuiy  invasion  o^  by  tlM  emperor  Jnlian,  It,  IdX    Described  by 

Xenophon,  183, 164. 
Mendoy  Valerias,  the  first  prefect  of  Rome,  his  high  character,  ill,  46, 

Meaiah,  under  What  character  he  was  expected  by  the  Jews,  ii,  272.  His 
birth-day,  how  fixed  by  the  Romans,  iv,  23^  nete, 

MettUi  and  money,  their  operation  in  improving  the  human  mind,  i,  366. 

Jlf«te//ttf  Namidicus,  the  censor,  his  invective  against  women,  i,  2^l,tU)ie. 

MeHut  Faloonius,  his  artful  speech  to  the  emperor  Tacitos  in  tiie  senate  on 
his  election,  ii,  64. 

Meirojphami  of  Cyricos,  is  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  xH,  144. 

Mtix,  erael  treatment  of,  by  Attiia  king  of  the  Huns,  vi,  loa 

Mithtul  I.  RbaiMrabe,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  85. 

Miehmei  II.  the  Stammerer,  eraperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  40. 

MStktul  in.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  45.  Is  defeated  by  the  Pauli- 
cians,  x,  177. 

Michael  IT.  the  Paphfagonian,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  71. 

Michail  y.  Calapbates,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Ix,  72. 

Michael  YI.  Stratioticus,  emperor  ef  Constantinople,  ix,  73. 

MUehtml  YII.  Parapinaccs,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  78. 

MfUan,  how  the  imperial  court  of  the  western  empire  came  to  be  transferred 
ffom  Rome  to  that  city,  ii,  158. 

filmoos  edict  of  Constantino  flie  Great  in  fiivour  of  the  Christiantk, 

pubUshed  there,  iii,  ^43. 

— — -  St  Ambrose  elected  archbishop  of  that  city,  v,  37.  Tamalts  occa- 
sioned by  his  refusing  a  oharcb  for  the  Arian  worship  irf  the  empress 
Justina  and  her  son,  40. 

revolt  of,  to  Jnstinian,  vii,  242,  243.    Is  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 

Burgundiaiis,  250. 

•^—  is  again  destroyed  by  Frederic  I.  ix,  207. 

BUliUtry  Ibroe,  its  strength  and  effieicy  dependent  on  a  due  proporticm  to 
the  number  of  the  people,  i,  167. 

MiUtory  officers  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  tune  of  Constantine  the  Qreat, 
a  review  of,  iii,  ^. 

JfeRZ/ffltion,  the  doctrine  of,  explained,  ii,  207. 

Mingrtlia.    See  Cokkos. 

Minority,  two  distinctions  of,  in  the  Roman  law,  v,  154,  note. 

MiraeleSf  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  hea- 
then philosophers  and  historians,  ii,  370, 371.  Account  of  those  wnMight 
by  the  body  of  St.  Stephen,  v,  128. 

MifweuUnu  powoc  of  the  primitive  church,  an  inquiiy  into,  ii,  304. 

MKnthau,  oiiicf  minister  and  father-in-law  of  the  third  Cordis n,  his  charac- 
ter, i,  307. 

Miiopofon  of  the  emperor  Julian,  on  what  occasion  written,  iv,  150. 

Miaonum,  or  great  golden  dish  of  Adolphus  king  of  tlie  Visigoths,  history 
of,  V,  333* 

Moawiyak  assqmes  the  title  of  caliph,  and  makes  war  against  Alt,  ix,  330. 
His  character  and  reign,  341.    Lays  siege  to  ConstamlMiople,  x,  S« 

I  i  2 
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Modar,  prince  of  the  Amili,  ledaced  by  (he  .emperor  Theododas,  tnmi  ' 

his  arms  ■irun*^  bis  own  conntrymen,  it,  4S7,  *^ 

MopUs^  primitive,  their  method  of  tremting  their  oonqnered  enemies,  vi,  54^  i 

Reign  and  oonqnests  of  Zingis,  xi,  ^63.    Conqaeits  of  his  sacceseors,  ^ 

403.    SeeTmneWlaM.  i 

MatrwOiaeumt  the  city  ci,  surprised  by  the  Alemanni,  iv,  280. 

MAawkas  the  Egyptian,  his  treaty  with  the  Saracen  Amrou,  ix,  434. 

Monarehy  defined,  i,  05.  Hereditary,  ridiculous  m  theory,  bat  salutary 
ia  fact,  270.    The  peculiar  objects  of  cruelty  and  of  avarice  under,  I 

iii,  82.  /' 

Mamutie  institutions,  the  seeds  of,  sown  by  the  primitive  Christians,  ii,  / 

316.    Origin,  progress,  and  consequence  of,  vi,  234.  \\ 

Mimn,  the  standard  and  computation  of,  under  Constantine  the  Great,  < 

and  his  successors,  .iii,  80,  note.  I 

Mcnkt  have  embellished  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  marytn  by  fictions, 
11,418. 

character  of,  by  Eunapius,  v,  123,  124.    By  RutiUus,  108^    On^ 

and  history  of,  vi,  234.  Their  industry  in  making  proselyte^  248, 
Their  obedience,  246.  Their  dress  and  habitations,  248.  Their  die^ 
240.  Their  manual  labour,  251.  Their  riches,  253.  Hidr  aoUtu^ 
296.  Their  devotion  and  visions,  256.  Their  division  into  the  classes 
of  Ofl^uMet  and  ^^noeJbrete,  258. 

— —  suppression  of  at  Constantinople,  by  Constantine  V.  ix,  130. 

M^twpkyiite*  of  the  East,  history  of  the  sect  of,  ^iii,  360.  v 

MtmikeUtt  controversy,  account  of,  viii,  33a 

Mimtetpatm,  his  descnption  of  the  militaiy  government  of  tiie  Roman  em- 
pire, i,  310.  His  ofHiiion  that  the  degrees  of  freedom  in  a  state  aiv 
measured  by  taxation,  controverted,  iii,  82. 

MonHW,  questor  of  the  palace,  is  sent  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  with 
Domitian,  to  correct  the  administration  of  Galtus  in  the  East,  iii,  176L 
Is  put  to  death  there,  177. 

Moors  of  Barbary,  their  miserable  peverty,  vii,  100.  llieir  Invasion  of  tbm 
Roman  province  punished  by  Solomon  the  eunuch,  20S> 

Morea  is  reduced  by  the  Turks,  xii,  243. 

Morotinit  Thomas,  elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  by  the  Venetianiy 
xi,  241. 

Moieihammy  an  Arabian  chief,  endeavours  to  rival  Mahomet  in  his  prophe- 
tical character,  ix,  357. 

Moon,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  not  inculcated  in  hm 
law,  ii,  204.  His  sanguinary  laws  compared  vrith  those  of  MahomeL 
ix,2e5. 

JfofAetm,  character  of  his  work  Dertbut  ChrMtnu  mnu  ComUmtimmk.  yvL 
260,  note. 

Modemak  the  Saracen,  besieges  Constantinople,  x,  10. 

Motaaem,  the  last  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  his  wars  with  the  Greek  emperor 
Theophilus,  x,  67.    Is  killed  by  the  Moguls,  xi,  400. 

MowrzotdU  usurps  the  Greek  empire,  arid  destroys  Isaac  Angelus,  and  hii 
son  Alexius,  xi,  221.  Is  driven  from  Constantinople  by  the  Latins.  226k 
His  death,  247. 

Mouse,  the  son  of  Bj^aiet,  invested  with  the  lungdom  of  Anatolia  by  1^ 
merlane,  xii,  31.    His  reign,  40. 

Mozmrobu,  in  the  history  of  Spain,  explained,  ix,  408. 

Mmic^  cities,  their  advantages,  i,  58. 

MunOori,  his  literary  character,  xii,  388,  note. 

Mursm,  battie  of,  between  the  emperor  Conftantioi,  and  the  nsuiper  Mac- 
nentitts,  iii,  160. 
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Mvm  <he  Sanoen,  hit  oonqqett  of  Spain,  is,.  480,    His  diignu»y486. 

His  death,  487. 
MtuUqfhm^  the  supposed  son  of  BaJMet,  liis  story,  xii,  47. 
MtUOy  battle  of,  between  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Hen^lius  and  those  of 

Mahomet,  ix,  314. 
My^domuMf  river,  the  coarse  o(  stopped  by  Sapor,  lung^  of  Persia,  at  the 

siege  of  Nisibis,  iii,  144. 

N 

Narhmm%  is  besieged  by  Theodorio,  and  reHered  by  Count  litorins,  vi,  9b, 

Naeoragan^  the  Persian  general,  his  defeat  by  the  Romans,  and  cmel  fate, 
▼ii,  335. 

NaUsut,  battle  o(  between  the  emperor  Clandios  and  the  Goths,  li,  12. 

Naples  is  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisarios,  vii,  218.  Extent  of  the  duchy 
of^  under  tne  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Tiii,  146. 

Nari€i,  his  embassy  Irom  Sapor  king  of  Persia  to  the  emperor  Constantiost 
Hi,  200. 

Nar$9$,  king  of  Persia,  prevails  OTor  the  pretensions  of  his  brother^ormous,  • 
and  expels  Tiridates  king  of  Armenia*  n,  143.  Overthraws  Galerius, 
144.  Is  surprised  and  routed  by  Galerius,  147.  Articles  of  peace  be* 
tween  him  and  the  Romans,  153.    • 

Narses,  the  Persian  general  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  restores  Chosroes  U.* 
king  of  Persia,  viii,  189.  His  revolt  against  Phocas,  and  cruel  death, 
219. 

2V«rje#,  the  eunuch,  his  military  promoti<m,  and  dissension  with  Belisarius, 
vii,  247..  His  character  and  expedition  to  Italy,  301.  Battle  of  Ta- 
gina,  385.  Takes  Rome,  388.  Reduces  and  kills  Teias,  the  last  king 
of  the  Goths,  381.  Defeats  the  Franks  and  Alemanni,  395.  Governs 
Italv  in  the  capacity  of  exarch,  398.     His  disgrace  and  death,  viii,  124. 

Nmdobahu,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  etaters  into  the  Roman  service,  and  is 
made  consul,  i,  431. 

iVocy  of  the  Roman  empire  described,  i,  28* 

Nazmtm  church  at  Jerusalem,  account  of,  ii,  273.  ^ 

Nazarim,  the  pagan  orator,  his  account  of  miraculous  appearances  in  the 
sky  in  &vout  of  Constantino  the  Great,  iii,  262. 

Nekridint,  pretorian  prefect  in  Gaul,  is  maimed  and  superseded,  by  his  in- 
discreet opposition  to  the  troops  of  Julian,  iv,  24. 

Ntgroei  of  Africa,  evidences  of  their  intellectual  inferiority  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  iv,  306. 

NecUtriui  is  chosen  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  v,  30* 

Aemtttf,  his  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  different  from 
that  of  Gildas,  Bede,  and  Witikind,  vi,  371,  note. 

Nepoi,  Julius,  is  mide  emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo  the  Groat,  vi,  216.    ' 

NepoHan,  account  of  his  revolt  in  Italy,  iii,  162. 

Nero  persecutes  the  Christians  as  the  incendiaries  of  Rome,  ii.  397. 

'A«rMi,  emperor,  his  character,  and  prudent  adoption  of  Trajan,  1, 120. 

iVesfortnf,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  character^viii,  283.  His  her^y 
concerning  the  incarnation,  285.  His  dispute  with  Cyril  of  Alexandiia, 
286.  Is  condemned^  and  degraded  from  his  episcopal  digiAty,  by  the 
council  of  Epbesus,  291.  Is  exiled,  297.  His  death,  299.  His  opi- 
nions still  retained  in  Persia,  339.  Missions  of  his^disciples  in  the  East 
Indies,  343. 

Nevers,  John  count  of,  disastrous  fate  of  him  and  h|s  party  at  the  battle.of 
Nicopolis,  xi,  440. 
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by  the  first  onuaden,  xi,  67. 
JWcCTJbntf  I.,  emptof  of  ConrtialiBOfkj  iK»  Bfc.    KiinM 

oeiii,x,64.    His  death,  190. 
JWsqgJbnif  II.,  Phocas,  emperor  of  Constantiiiople,  iz,  69*  His  i 

terprisea,  X,  8a 
Nietfhonii  III.,  Botaniates,  empem  of  ConstaatiDople,  ix,  80.     Was 

raised  to  the  throne  hy  Sultan  Sofiman,  x,  968. 
NietiMi,  senator  of  Constantinople,  his  flijpht  on  the  captare  of  the  ci^r  by 

the  Lalns,  xi,  »l.    HisbiM  hiatoiy,  983,  ntte.    His  aecmuitor  Ihe 

•tatoes  destroyed  at  Cowtantiaeple,  W. 
Nieholat,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  opposes  the  fonrth  marriage  of  the 

emperor  Leo  the  phiiasopher,  ix,  AT. 
TfteMkf  v.,  Poae,  his  efaacaoter,  xii,  192.    How  interaated  in  flm  ftdl  ef 

Constantinople,  196. 
Ihtmmtdim,  the  conrt  of  DiecletiaB  held  Aera,^  md  the  eitf  amheffishod  by 

him,  u,  150.    The  church  of,  demolished  by  Diocletian,  400,    His 

pidaoe  fired,  461. 
Nieepotis^  battle  of,  between  Soltan  B^'aaet,  aad  Sigisnoad  ^ag  of  Hui- 

gary,  xi,  44a 
iVtJbi,  the  sedition  of«  at  Constantinople!  vii,  84. 
Nmnehy  battle  of,  between  the  empevor  HeraoUas,  and  tha  PcniaM^  iBL 

248. 
NisibU,  the  city  cf,  described,  and  its  obstinate  defence  against  the  Pto- 

sians,  in,  142.    Is  yielded  to  Sapor  by  tieaty,  it;  311. 
TVtecm,  the  Persian  viair,  bis  illnstriovs  character,  and  anhappy  fate^  x,a6b. 
No^  bis  ark  very  ooareaient  for  resolving  the  diffioultiaa  of  M oaaio  aati- 

qiiities,  i,  960. 
IMiHstmrni,  a  title  invented  by  ConstantiM  the  Great  to  diatiagiiab  his 

nephew  HannibalianQs,  ih,  116. 
Notiemm  described,  i,  66. 
Norwums,  their  settlement  in  the  province  of  Normandy  in  naoee^  x,  S0#. 

Their  introduotion  to  Italy,  366.    They  serve  in  Sjdfy,  SOft     They 

eonqner  Apaha,  260.    Their  character,  961.     Their  trea^  witt  the 

pope,  264. 
TiowOimu  are  exempted  by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  a  particiriar  efict; 

from  the  general  penalties  of  heresy,  iii,  906.    Are  craeUy  penecatted 

by  Macedonias  bnhop  of  Constantinople,  a06k 
^oMilrof  Jostinian,  how  formed,  and  thev  character,  vili,  46. 
Nmarwddin,  saltan,  his  exalted  character,  xl,  12SI. 
iVkMs,  conversion  of,  to  Christianity,  vili,  968. 
Numerum,  the  son  of  Cams,  succeeds  his  fa^r  m  the  empire,  in  eoBjono- 

tioa  with  his  brother  Carinas,  n,  97. 
Numidim,  its  extent  at  different  eras  of  the  Rpman  histoiy,  f,  41. 

O 

Omii,  In  the  deaeitl  of  Lybia,  described,  v,  978^  mU.    Three  phMS  nadcr 

this  nam^  pointed  oat,  viii,  208,  note. 
OMMNca,  passive,  theory  and  piactice  of  the  Christian  doctrine  o(  iii,  247. 
OMsh^  Egyptian,  the  porpose  of  their  erection,  HI,  IM. 
Cbitttumt  to  the  cfaonsh,  origin  of,  ii,  935- 
QbUgatumty  human,  the  sources  of,  viii,  82.    Laws  of  the  Romans  respeet* 

Ing,  to. 
OdemMmM,  the  Palmyiane,  his  successfiil  opposition  to  Sapor  king  of  Per- 
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sis.  i,  440.    ts  sssocikted  io  the  eini>ire  by  Gsfienus,  449.    Characlei 

and  fkto  of  bis  (jneen  Zenobis»  ii,  32. 
Odin^  the  long  reign  of  bit  fomily  in  Sweden,  i>  3G2»  note.    His  history, 

380. 
OdoactTy  the  first  bsrbarisn  king  of  Itsly,  Vi,  221.    His  character  and  reigD« 

239.    Resigns  all  the  Roman  oonqaests  beyond  the  Alps,  to  Earic  king 

of  the  Visigoths,  902.    Is  reduced  and  killed  by  Theodoric  the  OstnK 

gotb,  vii,  18. 
OM,  battle  of,  between  Msbomet  sad  Aba  dofjMoi  pvinoe  of  Mecca,  ix, 

301. 
O^a,  princess  of  Rnsda,  her  bsptism,  x,  237. 
OSv9,  its  introdnetioit  info  the  western  woifd,  ip  66. 
Olvhrius  is  raised  to  the  western  empite  by  Coaht  Ricimer,  vi,  212. 
Ohfmfie  games  compared  With  th^totimsnfefits  of  the  Goths,  xi,  39. 
Otumiodoruty  his  acconni  of  the  magniiicifittce  of  the  city  of  Rome,  y,  261. 

His  account  of  the  marriage  of  A(k)t|>taua  king  of  the  Visigoths  with  the 

princess  Piacidis,  332. 
Otynmui,  favourite  of  the  emperor  Honorlus,  alarms  Mm  with  unfavour- 

able  suspicions  of  the  designs  of  Siificho,  r,  238.    Csuses  Stilicho  to  be 

put  to  death,  240.    His  disgrace,  and  ignonrinious  death,  297. 
OmaTf  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  ix,  333.     His  cbaraeter,  360.    His  journey 

to  Jerusalem,  413. 
Onmriyah,  elevation  of  the  house  of,  to  the  oAcA  of  csHph  of  the  Sara* 

eons,  it,  342.    Why  not  (he  objects  of  publio  ficvour,  X,23.     Bestruo- 

tion  of,  31. 
Ortbtkty  Heathen,  are  silenced  by  Constsntina  ^  Grest,  iii,  403. 
Orchan^  emir  of  the  Ottomans,  his  reign,  xi,  426.    Marries  the  daogfater  ol 

the  Greek  emperor  Catftacn^cne,  431. 
OrdinaiioH  of  the  clergy  in  the  early  ages  of  the  dntfob,  m  accotfnt  of,  ill, 

285. 
OresUs  is  sent  ambassador  from  Attila  king  of  the  Hems,  to  the  emperor 

Theodosins  the  Younger,  vi,  68.    His  history  and  promotion  under  the 

western  emperors,  218.    His  son  Augustnlns  the  last  emperor  of  the 

West,  219. 
OmUi,  pretor  of  Egypt,  is  insulted  by  a  monkish  mob  in  Alexandria,  viii, 

280. 
Oriffin!^  declares  tlie  number  of  prii^itive  tnaftyrs  to  be  very  inconsider* 

able,  ii,  418.    His  conference  with  the  emptess  Msmmaea,  442.    His 

memory  per&ecuted  by  the  emperor  Justinian  and  his  clergy,  tiii,  325. 
OrUarti  besieged  by  Attila  icing  of  the  Huns,  and  Mlieved  by  iEtius  and 

Theodoric,  vi,  106 
Otiui,  bishop  of  Cordova,  his  great  influence  with  Constantino  the  Great, 

iii,  267.    Prevails  on  Constantinc  to  ratify*  thef  Nicene  creed,  344.    Is 

with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  concur  lA  deposing  Athanasius,  373. 
Oirkoeni,  the  small  kiUgdom  Of,  i'6<fnced  by  the  Romans,  i,  334. 
Otnany  bis  poems^  whether  to  be  connected  with  (he  invasion  of  Caledonia 

by  the  emperor  Severus,  i,  209.    Is  said  to  have  disputed  with  a  Chris- 
tian missionary,  ii,  363,  nUe. 
OsHa,  the  port  of,  described,  v,  302. 

Othmtm,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  ix,  333.  \ 

Othman,  the  father  of  the  Ottomans,  his  feign,  xi,  423- 
Othoh,  king  of  Germany,  restores  aud  appropriates  the  western  empire,  ix, 

190.     Claims  by  treaty  the  nomination  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  196.    De- 
feats the  Turks,  x,216. 
Otho  II.,  deposes  Pope  John  XII.,  and  chastises  his  party  at  Rome,  ix, 

1902, 
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OtkOf  bif  hop  of  Vrmngen,  hii  character  as  ao  historian,  xii,  288,  ■ 
Ottomatu,  origin  and  history  of,  xt,  423.    They  obtain  an  estAblishiiienft  i 

Ivurope,  432. 
Ovid  is  banished  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  iii^  121. 
Oxyrimektu,  in  Egypt,  monkish  piety  of  that  city,  vt,  299. 


Pocflfur,  his  cncomiam  on  the  emperor  Hieodosios  the  Great,  ¥,  d8. 

PiHbmtiy,  how  ponidied  by  the  Scatinian  law/viii,  tOO.    By  '  ^ 
102. 

Pagan,  derivation  and  revolutions  of  the  terra,  iii,  407,  note, 

Paganum,  the  rain  of,  suspended  bv  the  divisions  among  the  Christiaut, 
ill,  407.    Theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  iv,  72. 

general  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  and  janadi&- 

tion  of,  before  it  was  subverted  by  Christianity,  v,  92.  Is  renoiuiced 
by  the  Roman  senate,  100.  The  pagan  sacrifices  prohibited,  103.  The 
temples  demolished,  105.  The  ruin  of,  deplored  by  the  sopbisls,  1291 
Paji^an  ceremonies  revived  in  Christian  churches,  133. 

PaliKologus,  Consfantine,  Greek  emperor,  his  reign,  xii,  172.  Is  kiiled  in 
the  storm  of  Constantinople  b>  the  Turks,  226. 

Palaoiogut,  John,  emperor  of  ConsiaoUnople,  xi,  363.  Marries  the  dangl^ 
ter  of  John  Cantacuxene,  374.  Takes  up  arms  against  Cantacasene, 
and  is  reduced  to  flight,  877.  His  restoration,  378.  Discord  between 
him  and  his  sons,  446.  His  treaty  with  Pope  Innocent  YL  xii,  71.  His 
visit  to  Pope  Urban  V.  at  Rome,  73. 

Paiaologtu,  John  U.  Greek  emperor,  his  leal,  xii,  88.  His  voyage  to 
Italy,  83. 

PaUrologui,  Manuel,  associated  with  his  father  John,  in  the  Greek  empire, 
xi,  447.  Tribute  exacted  from  him  by  Sultan  Bajazet,  440.  His  trea- 
ties with  Soliman  and  Mahomet,  the  sons  of  Bajazet  VI.  xii,  53.  His 
visits  to  the  eourts  of  Europe,  76.  Private  motives  of  his  European  ne- 
gotiations explained,  96,     His  death,  87. 

Palteologut,  Michael,  emperor  of  Nice,  his  brief  replies  to  (lie  negotiarione 
of  Baldwin  II.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  xi,  277.    His  family  mnd 

•  character,  208.  His  elevation  to  the  throne,  311.  His  return  to  Con- 
stantinople, 316.  Blinds  and  banishes  his  joung  associate  John  Laaca- 
ris,  418.  He  is  excommunicated  by  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  320.  Aaso- 
ciates  his  son  Andronious  in  the  empire,  323.  His  union  with  the  LaIib 
clfurcb,  324.     Instigates  the  revolt  of  Sicily,  334. 

Palatviei  and  Borderers,  origin  and  nature  of  tliese  distinctionh  in  the  Ro- 
man troops,  iii,  60. 

Palermo  taken  by  Belisarius  by  stratagem,  vii,  212. 

Palestine,  a  character  of,  i,  39, 

Palladium  of  Rome,  described,  v,  83,  note. 

Palladius,  the  notary,  sent  by  Yalentinian  to  Africa  to  inquire  into  the  go- 
vernment of  Count  Romanns,  connives  with  him  in  oppressing  the  pro- 
vince, iv,  301.  • 

Palmyra,  description  of,  and  its  destruction  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  ii,  381 

Panatiiu  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  at  Rom<^  viii,  96^ 
note. 

Pandect*  of  Justinian,  how  formed,  viii,  37. 

Panhypet'sebaitot,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  x,  120. 

Pamionia  xlescribed,  i,  36." 

^awtkeon  at  Rome,  by  whom  erected,  i,  71,  note.  Is  converted  into  a  Cfam- 
tiaii  cbiircb,  v,  107. 

PaiUomimetf  Roman,  described,  v,  282. 
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M^mptTy  wh«re  «nd  when  the  raannfacture  of,  was  firat  foond  out,  ix,  380« 
J^apinum,  tho  celebrated  lawyer,  created  pretorian  prefect,  by  the  emperor 

l3everus,i,201.    His  death,  217. 
J^tarirus,  Caias,  reasons  for  concluding  that  he  coald  not-be  the  author  of 

the  Jut  Piqnrianum,  viii,  5,  note. 
JPajrist^  proportion  their  number  bore  to  that  of  the  protestants  in  England^ 


at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  iii,  252,  not€^ 
*ara,  king  of  Armenia,  his  history,  iT,  3T 


JPara,  king  of  Armenia,  his  history,  iT,  314.     Is  treacherously  killed  by  the 

Romans,  317. 
I^mrabolaM  of  Alexandria,  account  of,  viii,  278,  nou^ 
JParadise,  Mahomet's,  described,  ix,  282. 
ParUy  description  of  that  city,  under  the  government  of  JnKan^  iii,  234. 

Situation  of  his  palace,  iv,  10,  note, 
JPartMa  subdued  by  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia,  i,  329.    lu  constitution 

of  ^vernment  similar  to  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  iM*    Recapitu- 
lation of  the  war  with  Rome,  331. 
PuMchal  II.  Pope,  his  troublesome  pontificate,  xii,  262. 
JPaHoral  manners,  much  better  adapted  to  the  fierceness  of  the  war,  than 

to  peaceful  innocence,  it,  338. 
Paternal  authority,  extent  of,  by  the  Roman  laws.  Till,  51.    SuctessiTO 

limitations  o(  53. 
Paira»,  extraordinary  deliTcrance  of,  firom  the  Sclavonians  jind  Saracens, 

x,10ft. 
PairieUms,  the  order  o(  under  the  Roman  republic,  and  under  the  empe- 
rors, compared,  iii,  39.    Under  the  Greek  empire,  their  rank  explained, 

ix,  163. 
Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  derivation  of  his  name,  Ti,  225,  noti, 
Paoia,  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Stilicho  there,  by  the  instigations  of  Olym 

pins,  T,  240.    Is  taken  by  Alboin  king  of  the  Lombards,  who  fixes  his 

residence  there,  viii,  128. 
Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  his  character  and  history,  ii,  454. 
Paul,  archbishop  of  Constantinople,  his  fatal  contest  with  his  competitor 

Macedonius,  iii,  390. 
Paula.  9L  Roman  widow,  her  illustrious  descent,  t,  256.     Was  owner  of  the 

city  of  Nicopolis,  262.    Her  monastic  zeal,  vi,  244. 
jPaficuou,  origin  and  character  of,  x,  167.     Are  persecuted  by  the  Greek 

emperors,  174.   They  revolt,  176.    They  are  reduced,  and  transplanted 

to  Thrace,  180.    Their  present  state,  18S. 
PtatUna,  wife  of  the  tyrant  Maximin,  softens  his  ferocity  by  gentl«  counsels, 

i,  280,  note. 
Paulinui,  master  of  the  ofloes  to  Theodosius  the  Younger,  his  crime,  and 

execution.  ▼,  420, 
Paulinui,  bishop  of  Nola,  his  history,  v,  3S3 
Pauiinu*,  patriarch  of  Aqnileia,  flies  finm  the  Lombards  with  his  treasore 

into  the  island  of  Grade,  viii,  127. 
Pegasians,  the  party  of,  among  the  Roman  civilians,  explained,  viii,  32. 
Pf Atn,  the  city  of,  taken  by  2ingis  the  Mogul  emperor,  xi,  400. 
Pelagian  controversy  agitated  by  the  Latin  clergy,  v,  226.   And  in  Britain, 

365. 
Pella,  the  church  of  the  Nazareens  settled  there  on  the  destruction  of  Jern« 

salem,  ii,  275* 
Pelopemieeus,  state  of,  under  the  Greek  empire,  x,  105.    Manufactures,  loa 
Penal  laws  of  Rome,  the  abolition  and  reviyal  of,  viii,  94. 
Pendragon,  his  office  and  power  in  Britain,  v,  365. 
Peuitentials,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  history  of,  xi  Ct. 
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i^tpim^  kiiig  of  France,  asftistt  the  po|M  of  Koine  M^unti  the  I..Miibards,  ki, 
148.     Receives  the  title  ut  king  by  papal  sauction,  152*    Oranto  the  ex- 
arcbate  tu  the  |iope,  IdG 
iV/MN.  Joint,  cunnl  ot  Mniorbio,  retlncca  the  tribone  Kienzi,  and  micvei 

aristticracy  and  cliurcli-guvcmmenl  at  Konie,  %n^  348. 
Peftfier,  its  high  estimation  and  price  at  Runic,  v,  293,  hoU. 
i'erenmii^  minister  ul'  Uic  emperor  Comniodiis,  his  great  exaiUUiiMi  ani 

duwnfal,  i,  143. 
Perisabor,  a  ciljof  As^ria,  reduced  and  burned  by  the  emperor  Juliao,  rr, 

170. 
Perozes,  king  of  Persia,  liis  fatal  e&pedition  against  the  NeptbaKles^  vii,  U6. 
Persecuiiaus^  ten  of  tlie  primitive  Christians,  a  review  of,  ii,  434. 
Perseut^  amount  of  the  treasurer  taken  from  that  prince,  i,  366. 
/'rr«i«,the  monarchy  of,  restored  by  Artaxerxes»  i,  318-    The  religion  of 
the  Magi  reformed,  t^.     Abridgement  of  the  Persian  Iheohtgj,  920. 
Simplicitv  of  their  worship,  322.    Ceremonies  and  moral  fircttpi%  dSS. 
Kvery  other  nio«le  of  worship  proiiibited  but  that  of  Zoroasler,  S2A    Hx- 
tent  and  population  of  that  country,  330.    Its  military  power,  M2.    Ac- 
coimt  of  the  aodienee  given  by  the  emperor  Carus  to  the  anAwaMidon 
of  Varanes,  ii,  94.    The  throne  of,  disputed  by  the  braihois  'Naisea  ud 
llormuz,  I43«    Galerius  defeated  by  the  Persianiy   144.    Narsei  over- 
thrown  in  his  turn  by  Galeritis,   148.    Articles  of  peace  agreed  on 
between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  153. 

^— w'ar  between  Sapor  king  of,  and  the  emperor  CoMstantiiiSyii*  139. 
Battle  of  Singara,  140.  Sapor  invades  Mesapotamia,  tM)3.  The  Penian 
territories  invaded  by  the  emperor  JuUao,  if,  16U  Pasrage  of  the  Tigro, 
180.  Julian  faarrasaed  in  his  retreat,  194.  Treaty  of  peace  between 
Sapor  and  the  emperor  Jovia%  209.  Redudion  of  Armeaiey  and  death 
of  Sapor,  310, 3ia 
..-.I,,  the  silk  trade,  bow  carried  on  ifom  China  tkrongb  Persia,  far  the 
supply  of  the  Roman  empire,  vii,  04.  Death  of  Peraics,  in  an  expeditwn 
against  the  white  Huns,  130,  Review  of  the  reigns  of  Catedei^  aaO  his 
sou  Cbosroes,  298  Anarehy  of,  aAer  the  death  of  Cheseea  Ii,  viii,  3&4. 
Ecclesiastical  history  of,  d3a 

invasion  f>f,by  the  caliph  Abnbeker,  ix,  964.  Battle  of  Cadesia, 
SGJ.  Sack  orCtesiphon,369.  Conquett  of,  by  the  Saracens,  373.  The 
Magiab  religion  sapplanted  by  Mahometism,  403.  The  power  of  the 
Arabs  cruslMd  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Bowides^  z,  83.  Fenia  subdned  by 
the  Turks,  34X. 
Persia^  conquest  of,  by  the  Mof  nU,  xL  407«  By  Tamerlane  xii,  7. 
PeriiMix,  his  character  and  exaltation  to  the  imperial  throne,  i,  157.    His 

funeral  and  apotheothis,  187. 
PuctHMiHt  Niger,  governor  of  Syria,  assomes  the  infenai  dignity  on  the 

death  of  Pertinax,  i,  178. 
PeimfiHt^  character  of  his  DogwuUm  Tkeologiaif  ym^  260,  nele. 
Peitr,  brother  of  the  eastern  emperor  Maurice,  hia  injurkMis  treatment  ef 

the  citizens  of  Asimuntium,  and  flight  from  thence,  viii,  201. 
PHer  I,  cxar  of  Russia,  his  conduct  towards  his  son,  contrasted  with  that  uf 

Constantino  the  Great,  iii,  112. 
Piier  of  Arragon  assumes  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  xi,  336. 
P««fr,  Bartholomey,  hia  miraculous  discovery  of  the  holy  lance,  xi,  73.  His 

strange  death,  76. 
PeUr  of  Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  xi,  262. 
PtUr  the  Hermit,  his  character  and  scheme  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from 
tlje  infidels,  xi,  1.    Leads  the  first  crusaders,  24.    Failure  of  his  zeal,  72. 
PHra,  thq.city  of,  taken  by  the  Persians,  vii,  330.    Is  besieged  by  tl|e  Ro- 
mans, 331.     Is  demolished,  333. 
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^tfCrMrcA^kiiitedksuid  literary  cluuracter,  xii,  110.    And  liirtory,  318. 

Hisaceonot  of  the  ram  of  the  ancient  bnildings  of  Rone,  405. 
J^fgffkbuiU^  cbaraetcrofhis  hiitory  of  Germany,  ix,  212,  note. 
J^hmUmx,  Grecian,  compared  with  the  Roman  legion,  i,  21. 
J^kturammdf  the  action,  and  fonndation  of  the  Franch  monarchy  by  him,  of 

doubtful  authority,  v,  d6& 
M^harat  commands  the  Henili,  in  the  African  war,  onder  Beliiarini^  vil,  465. 

Puraaes  Gelimer,  189.     His  letter  to  Gefimer,  191. 
I^hmriMe^j  acoonnt  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews^  ii,  S9& 
J^hams,  river,  its  course  described,  Tii,  S19. 
^kemttmiy  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  bird^  Tii,  521. 
I^hilelphMt,  Francis,  his  character  of  the  Greek  langnase  of  Constantiiiople^ 

zii,  114. 
J^hihp  I.  of  France,  his  limited  dignity  and  power,  xi,  8. 
I^kUxp  Augustus,  of  France,  engages  in  the  third  crusade,  xi,  143. 
J^hihp,  pretorian  prefect  under  the  third  Gordian,  raised  to  the  em|»e  •n 

hie  death,  i,  309.    Was  a  fhyoarite  of  the  Christians,  ii,  442. 
I'AtVi/i,  pretorian  prefect  of  Constantinople,  conveys  the  bishop  Fanl  into 
\    banishment  clandestinely,  iii,  391. 
I^kilmicus^  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  23. 
I^kihppap^is  taken  and  sacked  by  the  GoOis,  i,  899. 
l^kUOf  a  character  of  his  works,  iii,  314. 
J^AtioNpAv,  Grecian  review  of  the  various  sects  of,  i,  48. 
Phmgut,  the  situation  of  his  palace,  iii,  5 
^fuiema  is  settled  by  Genoese,  who  trade  in  alum,  xii,  62. 
Phocoi,  a  centurion,  is  chosen  emperor  by  the  disaffected  troons  of  the 
eastern  empire,  viii,  200.    Murders  the  emperor  Maurice,  and  bis  child- 
ren, 209.    His  character,  212.    His  fkU  and  death,  216. 
.  PAonieiVi  described,  i,  39. 
Pkoiiw,  the  son  of  Antonina,  dutiiignishcs  himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples* 
vii,  261.    Is  exiled,  268     Betrays  his  mother^s  vices  to  Belisarius,  264» 
Tunis  monk,  267. 
PhoHui,  the  patrician,  kilb  himself  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Justinian, 

vili,822. 
PhotitiSf  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  character  of  his  Ubrwnff  x,  168.    His 

quirrel  with  the  pope  of  Rome,  xi,  170. 
PArmra,  George,  the  Greek  historian,  some  account  of,  xii,  86,  itoie.    His 
,  embassies,  173.    His  fkte  on  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
230.  ..; 
Pi'Mrdy,  derivation  of  the  name  of  that  proyince,  xi,  1,  noi§. 
Pigmies  of  Africa,  ancient  fabulous  account  of,  iv,  308. 
PmU,  Pontius,  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Jesus  Christ,  much  improved  by 

the  primitire  fathers,  ii,  436. 
PUpa^s  fables,  history  and  character  of,  viii,  306. 
Pimui  marina,  a  kind  of  silk  manufactured  from  the  threads  spun  by  this 

fish,  by  the  Romans,  vii,  92. 
Pipa,  a  princess  of  the  Marcomanni,  eqwused  by  the  emperor  Gallienus,  i^ 

430. 
Piso,  Calphumius,  one  of  the  competiton  against  Gallienus,  his  illustrious 

family  and  character,  i,  447. 
Ptiyuf,  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  i,'424. 

PhuiiUa,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  her.  history  and  marriage  with 
Adolphns  king  of  the  Goths,  y,  330.  Is  injuriously  treated  by  ihe  uaof* 
per  Singeric,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  361.  Her  marriage  with 
Coostantius,  and  retreat  to  Constantinople,  yi,  2.    Her  administration 
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in  the  West,  m  guardUa  of  her  sod  the  emperor  TalentiiiUB  HI.,  8. 

tory  of  her  daughter  Uonoria,  103.     Her  death  aad  burial,  137,  «0ia 
PUgMt,  origin  and  nature  of  this  disease,  vii,  418.    Great  extent  aad 

duration  of  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  423. 
PUiOf  bis  theological  system,  iii,  312.    Is  received  by  tlM 

Jews,  314.    And  expounded  by  St  John  the  Evaogeiiit,  31&    The 

theological  syslem  of  the  emperor  Jnliin,  iT,  72. 
PlUotde  philosophy  introduced  into  Italy,  xii,  130. 
PUUmuiM,  new,  an  account  of,  ii,  182.    Unite  with  the  heathen  pcierts  ti 

oppose  the  Christians,  453. 
PkuUamu,  pretorian prefect  under  the  emperor  ScYenis,  bis  hiatoiy,  1,901 
PitUimu  of  Rome,  state  and  character  of,  ▼,  276. 
Plin^  the  Yoongt^r,  examination  of  his  conduct  toward  (^  Christiana,  ii, 

409. 
Poet  lanreat,  a  ridiculous  appointment,  xii,  320,  mtU, 
Pogghii,  his  reflections  on  the  ruin  of  ancient  Rome,  xii,  30a 
PoUurs,  battle  of;  between  CIotis  king  of  the  Franks,  ami  Alaiic  king  of 

the  Goths,  TI,  328. 
PoUentU,  battle  ot,  between  Stilicho  the  Roman  general^  and  iUaiic  the 

Goth,  ▼,  108. 
Poiytkeum  of  the  Romans,  its  origin  and  effects,  i,  40.    How  accomtod  for 

by  the  primitiYe  Christians,  ii,  285     Scepticism  of  the  people  at  the  tine 

of  the  pnbUcation  of  Christianity, 349.    The  Christians  why  more  odiom 

to  the  Pagans  than  the  Jews,  380. 
the  ruin  of,  suspended  by  the  dirisions  among  ChriatiaBs^  ii, 

400.    Theological  system  of  the  emperor  Julian,  iv,  72. 

review  of  the  pagan  ecclesiastical  establishment,  t,  9SL    Rerinl 


of,  by  the  Christian  monks,  130. 

PompeimnuM^  prefect  of  Rome,  proposes  to  drive  Alaric  from  the  walls  bj 
spells,  ?,  200. 

Pampeuuius  Rurieiui,  general  under  Maxentios,  defeated  and  kIDcd  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  ii,  226. 

Pompey,  bis  discretional  exercise  of  power  during  his  ooramand  ia  the  JBas^ 
i,    100.     Increase  of  the  tributes  of  Asia  by  his  conquests,  257. 

PaHti0i^  pagan,  their  jurisdiction,  v,  92. 

Pon{xfex  Maximus,  in  pagan  Rome,  by  whom  that  office  was  exerased,  iii, 
280. 

P<']^9  of  Home,  the  growtluof  their  power,  ix,  131.  Revolt  o(  from  the 
Greek  emperors,  137.  Origin  of  toeir  temporal  dominion,  156.  Publi- 
cation of  tlie  decretals,  and  of  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  159.  Authority  of  the  German  emperors  in  their  election,  195 
Violent  distractions  in  their  election,  197. 

foundation  of  their  authority  at  Rome,  xii,  256.    Their  mode  of  eiee- 

tion  settled,  294.  Schism  in  the  papacy,  361.  They  acquire  the  abso- 
lute dominion  of  Rome,  381 .    llie  ecclesiastical  goYcmment,  385u 

Population  of  Rome,  a  computation  of,  v,  278. 

PorcttrOf  Stephen,  his  conspiracy  at  iCome,  xii,  377. 

Posthmnu,  the  Roman  general  under  the  emperor  Gallienus,  defends  Gaol 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Franks,  i,  414.  Is  killed  by  his  mutinous 
troops,  ii,  29 

Power,  absolute,  the  exercise  of,  how  checked,  x,  136. 

Prrfeci  of  the  sacred  bed-chamber,  under  Constantino  the  Great,  his  office 
iii,  69. 

Pr^edi  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  under  the  emperors,  the  oatue  of 
tbeur  offices,  iii,  45.    The  office  rcTived  at  Rome,  xii,  277. 


JPrHtaeiatHt,  prefect  of  Rome  under  ValentiniaD,  Ins  cbaraGter,  iv,  374 
I^ntUnian  bands  in  .the  Roman  army,  an  cocoont  of/i,  168.  They  Bell  the 
empire  of  Rome  by  public  aaction,  171.  Are  disgraced  by  the  emperor 
Sevems,  186.  A  new  establishment  ofthem,  109.  Aothori^  of  the  pre- 
toiiao  prefect,  200.  Are  reduced,  their  priyileges  abolished,  and  their 
place  supplied,  by  the  Jovians  and  Herculeans,  ii,  161.  Their  desper- 
ate courage  under  Maxentius,  232.  Are  totally  suppressed  by  Con- 
■tantine  the  Grefit,  230. 
I^retorian  prefect,  reyolutions  of  this  office  under  the  emperors,  iii,  42. 

Their  functions  when  it  became  a  civil  office,  44. 
I^r€tor$  of  Rome,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  edicts  explained,  viii,lS. 
PrMcAtnr,  a  form  of  devotion  unknown  in  the  temples  of  paganism,  iii, 

289.     Use  and  abuse  of,  300. 
Predestination,  influence  of  the  doctrine  of,  on  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  ix, 

296. 
PreAifteri^  among  the  primitive  Christians,  the  office  explained,  ii,  327. 
PretUr  Jokn^  origin  ofthe  romantic  stories  concerning,  viii,  344 
PriesU,  no  distinct  order  of  men  among  the  ancient  pagans^  ii,  348;  iii, 

279. 
Priutbfy  Dr.  the  ultimate  tendeooy  of  bis  opinions  pointed  out,  z,  192, 
•      naU, 
Primogenkure,  the  prerogative  of,  unknown  to  the  Roman  law,  viii,  76. 
Prince  of  the  waters  in  Persia,  his  office,  vii,.  303,  neu: 
PriseiUitm,  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain,  is,  with  his  followers,  put  to  death  for 

heresy,  v,  34. 
Priseut,  the  historian,  his  conversation  with  a  captive  Greek,  in  the  camp 

of  Attila,  vi,  69.    His  character,  67,  note. 
PriteuBy  the  Greek  general,  his  successes  against  the  Avars,  viii,  203. 
PrchOf  widow  of  the  prefect  Petronius,  her  flight  from  the  i^aok  of  Rome  by 

Alaric,  V,  319.- 
Prehui  assumes  the  imperial  dignity  in  opposition  to  tlorianns,  ii,  70     His 

character  and  history,  72. 
PrthuMy  pretorian  prefect  of  lUyricum,  preserves  Sirminm  from  the  Quadi, 

iv,  328. 
PnAut,  SietariMf  his  embassy  from  the  emperor  Diocletian -to  Narses  king 

of  Persia,  ii,  161. 
Procida,  John  of,  instigates  the  revolt  of  Sicily  fipom  John  of  Anjou,  xj, 

334. 
ProeUu,  stoiy  of  his  extraordinary  brasen  mirror,  vii,  113. 
Procluti  ^®  Platonic  philosopher  of  Athens,  his  superstition,  vil,  140. 
Procoimiilrof  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  their  office,  lii,  48. 
Proeopia,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Michael  I.,  her  martial  inclinations, 

ix,  36. 
Procnpius,  his  history  and  revolt  against  Valens  emperor  of  the  East,  iv, 
241.    is  reduced,  and  put  to  death,  249.    His  account  ofthe  testameUt 
of  the  emj^eror  Arcadins,  v,  408.     His  account  of  Britain,  yi,  391.    Cha- 
racter of  his  histories,  vii,  61.    Accepts  the  office  of  secretary  under  Be- 
lisarius;  162.    His  defence  ofthe  Roman  archers,  166.    His  account  of 
the  desolation  of  the  African  |>rovince  by  war,  363. 
ProeuUani,  origin  ofthe  sect  of,  in  the  Roman  civil  law,  viii,  30. 
Proeuha,  his  extraordinary  character,  and  his  rebellion  against  Probus  in 

Gaul,  ii,  87. 
Prodi^riet  in  ancient  history,  a  philosophical  resolution  of,  iii,  262 
Promuee,  un^et  what  circumstances  the  Roman  law  enforced  the  fulfil* 
nent  of,  viii,  83. 
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PrcmohiM,  mtiter-general  af  the  kifknitiy 
the  enmity  oC  RufiMis,  y,  140. 
.    Property^  pononai,  the  origlii  of,  viii,  70.    How  Mcertaiaed  by  tha  J 
law8^  71.    Testamentary  dkpoiitioiis^if,  bow  intnidoced,  77. 

PropAtU,  their  ofioe  amoof^  the  primitiTe  ChriiCiMHy  ii^  323. 

Propontii  described,  iii,  8. 

ProUriuty  patriaceh  of  Alexandria,  his  OMftial  episoopaey,  and  fielaiit 
death,  viii,  310. 

Protesimits,  their  resistance  of  oppreaaion,  not  consisteot  wi<b  the  praeti« 
of  the  primitive  Christiana,  lii,  24S.  Proportion  of  their  n— her  to  that 
of  the  catholics,  in  France,  at  tlie  beginntn|^  of  the  laat  centery^  960;  mtt». 
Estimate  of  their  raAimuUion  ofpopeijr,  z«  IM 

Prototebatioi,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  x,  1^. 

Pnaerhi,  the  hook  of,  why  not  likely  to  l^e  the  production  of  King  Sokxnoo, 
vii,  1d5,  noU. 

Provmcei  oi  the  Reman  empire  described,  i,  90.  DistinctioD  between 
Latin  and  Greek  provinces,  00.  Account  of  the  trihotea  rccei red  Inim 
367.  Their  nnmber  and  government  after  the  seal  of  empire  wan  le- 
rooved  to  Constantinople,  iii,  60. 

PrvM^  oonqueat  of,  by  the  Ottomans,  xi,  424. 

Prussia,  emigration  of  the  Goths  to,  i,  302. 

Puleteria,  bister  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  Younger,  her  character 
and  administration,  t,  411.  Her  lessons  to  her  brother,  414.  Her  con- 
tests with  the  empress  Eudocia,  420.  Is  proelaimed  empreaa  ef  the 
Jjasf,  on  the  death  of  Theodouna,  vi,  84.  Her  deatt  and  OHunisa- 
tion,  188. 

Purple,  the  royal  colour  of;  amo^g  the  aaetenti^  te  soipaasad  hy^  the  no- 
dern  discovery  of  ooebineal,  vii,  00,  nste. 

Q. 

Qnadi,  the  inroads  of,  punished  by  the  emperor  CoMtantins,  iH,  10ft  Re- 
venge the  treacherous  murder  of  their  kinr  Gabinms^  Iv,  327. 

Qwstum,  criminal,  how  exerciaed  under  the  Koman  eaq^erorsy  iii,  79. 

Questor,  historical  review  of  this  office,  iii,  71. 

Quiniiiian  brosliers,  Maximna  and  Coodianus,  their  hiatoiy,  i,  142. 

QuiniiHus,  brother  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  his  ineffectual  efbrt  to  saeeeetf 
him,  iS,  16. 

Quintus  Curtws,  an  attempt  to  decide  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  i,  300; 
note, 

Qidrites,  the  effect  of  thnt  word  when  oppoaed  to  toldien,  i,  252;  noi^ 

R. 

Radagaisus,  king  of  the  Goths,  his  formidable  invasion  of  Italy,  r,  213. 
His  savage  charaetor,  217.  la  reduced  by  Stilicho,  and  put  to  de^ 
220.  ' 

Radiger.  king  of  the  Vami,  compelled  to  fulfil  his  matrimonial  obUgntioni, 
by  a  British  heroine,  vi,  393. 

Eamadcm,  the  month  of,  how  observed  by  th<l\irk8,  ix,  276L 

RoMdo,  a  chieftain  of  the  Alemanni,  his  unprovoked  attack  of  Moginitia> 
com,  iv,  280. 

JSowmui,  the  ancient  city  of,  described,  v,  207.  The  emperor  Hooorim 
fixes  his  residence  there,  210.  Invasion  of,  by  a  Greek  ieet,  ix.,  14a 
Is  taken  by  the  Lombards,  and  recovered  by  the  Venethma,  148.  FinsI 
conquest  of,  by  the  Lombards^  147.  The  exarchate  of,  bestowed  If 
Pepin  on  the  pope,  160. 
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Rtmmmi  of  ThonlouMy  the  cniaMler,  hM  obanoter,  xi,  33.  Hk  route  to 
ConsUuitmople,  43.    His  bold  befai^TioQr  there,  51. 

Ruymmndy  count  of  Tnpoli,  belraye  JeraBalem  mto  the  haads  of  Saladio, 
xi,  186. 

JRoywi^  Abb6,  miitaken  in  attiertlD||f  that  CooBtaotine  the  Great  sappreised 
paffan  worship,  iii,  402. 

jReheUf  who  the  most  inveterate  o(  x,  176. 

jRetMredy  the  first  catholic  king  of  Spain,  converts  his  Gothic  subjects,  ti, 
203. 

R^&muOion  from  popery,  the  amount  of,  estimated,  x,  185.  A  secret  re- 
QDrmation  stiU  working  in  the  reformed  churchei^  191. 

Mein^deer,  this  animal  driven  northward  by  the  improvement  of  climate 
Arom  cultivation,  i,  847. 

IUlie$,  the  worship  of,  introduced  by  the  monks,  v,  124.  A  valuable  cargo 
of,  imported  from  Constantinople  by  Louis  IX.  of  France,  xi,  274. 

RendginUj  bishop  of  Rheims,  converts  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  vi, 
311. 

RepewUmee,  its  high  esteem,  and  extensive  operation,  among  the  primitive 
Christians,  ii,  311. 

lU&urrection,  general,  the  Mahometan  doctrine  of,  ix,  277. 

JReff crAtf,  the  mode  of  his  combat  with  the  secutor,  in  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, ],  164. 

Revenm^  of  the  primitive  church,  how  distributed,  ii,  339 ;  iii,  292.  Of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  removed  to  Constantinople,  a  review  of,  iii,  82. 

Rk^eteum,'mty  of,  its  situation,  iii,  11. 

RhoHm  described,  i,  35. 

RAazateff  the  Persian  general,  defeated  and  killed  by  the  emperor  Hera- 
elius,  viii,  249. 

Rh^ene,  the  study  of,  congenial  to  a  popular  state,  vii,  144. 

Rhine,  the  banks  of,  fortified  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  iv,  280. 

Rhodes,  account  of  the  cotossus  of,  ix,  426.    The  knights  of,  xi,  42a 

At^Aiiril  I.  of  England,  engages  in  the  third  crusade,  xi,  142.  Bestows 
the  island  of  Cyprus  on  the  house  of  Lusignan,  180.  His  reply  to  the 
exhortations  of  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  186. 

Riehardy  monk  of  Cirencester,  lus  literary  character,  y,  361,  note* 
'  Ricimer,  Count,  his  history,  vi,  164.  Permits  Mfgorian  to  assume  the  im- 
perial dignity  in  the  western  empire,  167.  Enjoys  supreme  power  under 
cover  of  the  name  of  the  emperor  Libius  Severus,  181.  Marries  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Antnemias,  192.  Sacks  Rome,  and  kills  Aii- 
tbemius,  214.    His  death,  216. 

JRimrt,  Nicholas  di,  his  birth,  character,  and  history,  xii,  324. 

Ro0di,  Roman,  the  construction  and  great  extent  of,  i,  81* 

Robert  of  Conrtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  xi,  264* 
Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  his  character  and  engagement  ifi  the  first  cm- 
sttde,  xi,  32. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  his  character  and  engagement  in  the  first  cru- 
sade, xi,  32.    Recalled  by  the  censures  of  the  church,  71. 
Eoderie,  the  Gtothic  king  of  Spain,  his  defeat  and  death  by  Tarik  the  Arab, 

ix,  476. 
Hm^iiM,  probable  ongin  of  her  character,  in  Rowe's  Royal  Convert,  vi, 

803,fMfe. 
Roger,  count  of  Sicily,  his  exploits,  and  conquest  of  that  island,  x,  278. 
i2og«r,  son  of  the  former,  the  first  king  of  Sicily,  x,  305.    His  mililaiy 

achievements  in  Africa  and  Greece,  309. 
J^gfif  de  Flor,  engages  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  service  of  the  Greek  empe- 
ror Andronicus,  xi,  339.    His  assassination,  343. 
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Rommmg  I.  Lecapenus,  emperor  of  CoDStantioople,  ix,  4M. 

Rwtuputi  II  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  61. 

Rommau  III.  Argyras,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  00. 

Romamus  IV.  Diog^enes,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  7S.  Is  defeiie^ 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turkish  saltan  Alp  Arslan^  x,  356.  Hit  tmt- 
ment,  deliverance  and  death,  358. 

Ronuaua,  Count,  governor  of  Africa,  his  ooirupt  administratioii,  iy,  290. 

RomanitSf  governor  of  Bosra,  betrays  it  to  the  Saracens,  ix,  386. 

HofiK,  the  three  periods  of  its  decline  pointed  out,  i,  Preface,  Its  pros- 
perous circumstances  in  the  second  century,  1.  The  principal  eoe- 
quests  of,  achieved  under  the  republic,  2.  Conqaesta  under  tfae  empe- 
rors, 6.  Military  establishment  of  the  emperors,  14.  Naval  fisree  o( 
the  empire,  28.  View  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  30l  Its  geoeni 
extent,  44.  The  union  and  internal  prosperity  of  the  empire,  in  tke  a^ 
of  the  Antonines,  accounted  for,  45.  Treatment  of  the  provinces,  561 
Benefits  included  in  the  freedom  of  the  city,  60.  Distinction  betweea 
the  Latin  and  Greek  provinces,  GO.  Prevalence  of  the  Grral;  as  s 
scientific  language,  63.  Numbers  and  condition  of  (he  Roman  slavei; 
ikid.  Populousncss  of  the  empire,  68.  Union  and  power  of  the  govern- 
nent,  60.  Monuments  of  Roman  architecture,  70.  TVw  l^oman 
magnificence  chiefly  displayed  in  public  buildings,  75.  Principal  cities 
in  the  empire,  77.  Public  roads,  81.  Great  improvements  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  western  countries  of  tlie  empire,  84.  Arts  of  hixmy,  87. 
Conunerce '  with  the  East,  88.  Contemporary  representation  of  (lie 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  00.  Decline  of  courage  and  geniusy  91, 91 
Keview  of  public  affairs  aiter  the  battle  of  Actium,  05.  The  imperial 
|)ower  and  dignity  confirmed  to  Augustus  by  the  senate,  06.  llie  vari- 
ous characters  and  powers  vested  in  the  emperor,  103.  Gen«al  idea  of 
the  imperial  system,  100.  Abortive  attempt  of  the  senate  to  resome  iti 
rij^ts  after  the  murder  of  Caligula,  116.  The  emperors  aasociste  their 
intended  successors  to  power,  1 10.  The  most  nappy  period  in  the 
Roman  history  pointed  out,  126.  Their  peculiar  misery  under  ^eir 
tyranU,  120.  The  empire  publicly  sold  by  auction  by  the  pretorian 
cuards,  171.  Civil  wars  of  the  Romans,  how  generally  de<»ded,  192. 
When  the  army  first  received  regular  pay,  266.  How  the  citisens  were 
relieved  finom  taxation,  t&iU  General  estimate  of  the  Roman  reveuoe 
from  the  provinces,  !i60.  Miseries  flowing  from  the  succession  to  the 
empire  being  elective,  271.  A  summary  review  of  the  Roman  history, 
313.  Recapitulation  of  the  war  with  Parlhia,  331.  Invasion  of  the  pro- 
vinces, by  the  Goths,  307.  The  office  of  censor  revived  by  the  emperor 
Decius,  400.  Peace  purohased  of  the  Goths,  406.  The  emperor  Vale- 
rian taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  436.  The  popular  iwncdt 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Rome  investigated,  444.  Famioe  and  pestileoce 
throughout  the  empire,  456.  The  city  fortified  against  the  inroads  of 
the  Alemanni,  ii,  27.  Remarks  on  the  alleged  sedition  of  the  officers  uf 
the  mint  under  Aurelian,  60.  Observations  on  the  peaceful  interregnom 
after  the  death  of  Aurelian,  60.  Colonies  of  barbarians  introduced  into 
the  provinces  by  Probus,  82.  Exhibition  of  the  public  gamc»  by  Cari- 
nus,  100.  Treaty  of  peace  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  153. 
The  last  triumph  celebrated  at  Rome,  166.  How  the  imperial  coorts 
came  to  be  transferred  to  Milan  and  Nicomedia,  168^  The  pretorian 
bands  superseded  by  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  guards,  161.  The 
power  of  the  senate  annihilated,  162.  Four  divisions  of  the  empire 
under  four  conjunct  princes,  168.  Their  expensive  establishments  call 
for  more  burdensome  taxes,  160.    Diocletian  and  Maximian  abdicate 
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•;«.w  empire,  170.  Six  emperors  existing  atoDe  time,  207.  The  senHtp 
imu  people  apply  to  Cunstantine  to  deliver  tbem  rrom  the  tyranny  of 
Maxentins,  2 1 9.  Constant! ne  enters  the  city  TictoriouSySSl.  I^aws  of 
Constan line,  247.  Conslantine  remains  sole  emperor,  261-  History  of 
the  progress  and  establishment  of  Christianity,  262.  Pretensions  of  (he 
bishop  of  Rome,  whence  deduced,  .333.  State  of  the  church  at  Rome 
at  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Nero,  357.  Narrative  of  the  fire  of 
Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  395.  The  Christians  persecuted  as  tlie  in- 
cendiaries, 307.  The  memorable  edicts  of  Diocletian  and  his  associates 
against  the  Christians,  458. 

jRome,  account  of  the  building  and  establishment  of  the  rival  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, iii,  4.  New  forms  of  administration  established  there,  3'>. 
Division  of  the  empire  amon^  the  sons  of  Coiistantine,  133.  Establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  national  religion,  2T8.  I'umults  excited  by 
the  rival  bishops,  Liberios  and  P'aelix,  388.  Paganism  restored  l)y  Juli- 
an, iv,  84.  And  ChristianUy  by  Jovian,  225.  The  empire  divided  into 
the  East  and  West,  by  the  emperor  Valentin ian,  239.  Civil  institut'ons 
of  Yalentinian,  257.  The  crafty  avarice  of  the  clergy  restrained  by  Va- 
lentinian,  269.  Bloody  contest  of  Damasus  and  Ursinus  for  the  bishop- 
ric of  Rome^  272.     Great  earthquake,  335.      . 

iSoiiitf,  the  emperor  Theodosius  visits  tiiecity,  ▼,  65.  Inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  corruption  of  morals  in  bis  reign,  87.  Review  of  the  pagan 
establishment,  92.  The  pagan  religion  renounced  by  the  senate,  lOO. 
Sacrifices  prohibited,  1 0S.  The  pagan  religion  prohibited,  116.  Tri- 
umph of  Honorius  and  Stilicho  over  Alario  the  Goth,  204.  Alaric  en- 
camps under  the  walls  of  the  city,  254.  Retrospect  of  the  state  of  the 
city  when  besieged  by  Hannibal,  t^Vf.  Wealth  of  the  nobles  and  tnag- 
nificence  of  the  city,  260.  Character  of  the  nobles  of,  by  Ammianus 
MarcellinuB,  265.  Stale  and  character  of  the  common  people,  276. 
Public  distributions  of  bread,  &c.  278.  Public  baths,  280,  Games  and 
spectacles,  282.  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  population  of  the  city,  284. 
The  citizens  suffer  by  famine,  288.  Plague,  290.  The  retreat  ot  Alaric 
purchased  by  a  ransom,  293.  Is  again  besieged  by  Alaric,  301.  The 
senate  unites  with  him  in  electing  Attains  emperor,  303.  The  city  seized 
by  Alaric,  and  plundered,  308.    Comparison  between  this  event  and  the 

'  sack  of  Rome  by  the  emperor  Charles  Y,  320.  Alaric  quits  Rome  and 
ravages  Italy,  322.  Laws  passed  for  the  relief  of  Rome,  and  Italy,  334. 
Triumph  of  Honorius  for  the  reduction  of  Spain  by  Wallia,  354.  Is  pre- 
served from  the  hands  of  Attila  by  a  ransom,  vi,  131.  Indications  of  the 
ruin  of  the  empire,  at  the  death  of  Yalentinian  III,  141^  Sack  of  the 
city  by  Genseric  king  of  the  Yandals,  150.  The  public  buildings  of, 
protected  from  depredation  by  the  laws  of  Majorian,  173.  Is  sacked 
again  by  the  patrician  Kicimer,  214.  Augustulus,  the  last  emperor  of 
the  West,  219.  The  decay  of  the  Roman  spirit  remarked,  227.  History 
of  monastic  institutions  in,  239. .  General  observations  on  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire,  396. 

»*,■  ■■  Italy  eonquered  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  vii,  13.  Prosperity 
of  the  city  under  his  government,  29.  Account  of  the  four  factious  in 
the  circus,  76.  First  introduction  of  silk  among  the  Romans,  91.  The 
oflBce  of  consul  suppressed  by  Justinian,  142.  The  city  receives  Bclisa* 
nus,  224.  Siege  ot;  by  the  Ooihs,  ibid.  Distressful  siege  of,  by  Totila 
the  Goth,  362.  Is  taken,  366.  Is  recovered  by  Belisarius,  370.  Is 
again>taken  by  Totila,  376.  Is  taken,  by  the  eunuch  Narses,  388.  Ex- 
tinction of  the  senate,  389.  The  city  degraded  to  the  second  rank  under 
tbo  exarclis  of  Ravenna,  400.  A  review  of  the  Roman  laws,  viii,  1. 
Extent  of  the  dtitehy  of,  under  the  exarchs  of  Kavcuna,  146.  Miserable 
state  of  the  city,  158.     Poutilicate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  164. 
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Mtome,  the  government  of  the  city  oew-raodclird  under  the  popes,  afler  i 
revolt  from  the  Greek  emperors,  ix,  142.  Is  attacked  by  fbe  ' 
bifds,  and  delivered  by  King  Pepin,  146.  The  office  and  nirk  af  ex- 
archs and  patricians  explained,  163,  Receptioii  of  CharleniMis^e  bj 
Pope  Adrian,  I,  154,  156.  -  Origin  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popea> 
166.  Mode  of  electing  a  pope,  106.  Is  menaced  by  tbe  Saracens^  x, 
61.  I^osperoas  pontificate  of  Leo  IV,  64.  Is  besieged  and  taken  by 
tbe  emperor  Henry  lit,  2iil9.  Great  part  of  tbe  city  bmnt  by  Bobert 
Gaiscard,  In  the  cause  of  Pope  Gregoiy  YII,  301. 

■  the  history  of,  resumed,  after  the  captme  of  Constantiaople  1^  tbe 

Turks,  xii,  251.  French  and  German  emperors  of,  263.  Aotiiority  of 
the  popes,  266.  Restoration  of  the  republican  form  of  govemmeat,  269. 
OiBce  of  senator,  279.  Wars  against  the  neighbouring  cities,  790,  In- 
stitution of  the  jubilee,  S04.  Revolution  in  the  city,  by  tbe  trrbirae 
Rienzi,  824.  Calamities  flowing  from  the  schism  of  tbe  papacy,  361. 
Statutes  and  government  of  the  city,  374,  Porcaro'*  eoBspiiacy,  »77. 
The  ecclesiastical  government  of,  385.  Reflections  of  Pega^ras  oe  fbe 
rain  of  tbe  city,  300.  Four  principal  causes  of  its  ruin  specified,  306. 
The  Coliseum  of  Titus,  413.   Restoration  and  omaments  of  tbe  city,  494. 

RomUdtL,  the  betrayer  of  Fiiuli  to  the  Avars,  her  cruel  treatment  hy  tbem, 
▼iii,  227. 

JSoMnovm/,  daughter  of  Cunimrtnd  king  of  the  Gcpidoe,  her  mairia|;e  vritli 
Alboin  king  of  the  Lombards,  viii,  119.  Conspires  bis  murder,  129.  l&cc 
flight  and  death,  131. 

Roam,  tbe  Seljukian  kingdom  of.  formed,  x,  366. 

Rudbeek,  Olaus,  summary  abridgemnt  of  the  argument  in  bis  Aiiadiem,  u 

35n 

Rmfbuis^  tbe  confidential  minister  of  the  emperor  Tbeodonos  the  Great, 
stimulates  his  cruelty  against  Thessa Ionics,  v^  66.  His  character  and 
administration,  1S9.    His  death,  167,  158. 

RngiioM  the  Hun,  his  settlement  in  Hungar}.  vi, 38. 

Runic  characters,  tbe  antiquity  of,  traced,  i,*352,  noU. 
,  RmssUj  origin  of  tbe  monarchy  of,  x,  218.    Geography  and  trade  of,  292. 
Naval  expeditions  of  the  Russians  against  Constantinople,  226.    Jlejgn 
of  the  czar  Swatoslans,   s3S.     The  Russians   converted  to  CfafistiaiBff, 
«36.     Is  conquered  by  the  Moguls,  xi,  410. 

iJujfsii,  a  Petsian  nobleman,  a  saying  of  his,  expressive  of  tbe  danger  of 
living  under  despots,  i,  1S9. 

RmHHm$,  bit  ebaraeteroftlie  monks  ofCapraria,T,  167,168. 

S. 

SaheUitis  the  liereaaarcb,  his  opinions  afterward  adopted  by  his  antagonist, 
iii,  237.  His  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity,  S29.  1  he  SabeHians  unite  with 
the  Tritheists  at  the  council  of  Nice  to  overpower  tbe  Artans,  332.. 

SaAiaiu^  their  astronomical  mythology,  ix,  249. 

jSo^mmn  obtains  the  command  of  tbe  eastern  provinces  liom  Constantin% 
iii,  21  a 

Sabinim,  general  of  the  East,  is  defeated  by  Theodoric  tbe  Ostrogotb,  kiag 
of  Italy,  vii,24. 

jSkMnioni,  origin  of  the  sect  of,  id  the  Roman  civil  law,  yiii,^a 

Satidmeees,  account  of  that  sect  among  the  Jews,  ii,  294. 

SaUuUm,  bis  birth,  promotion,  and  character,  xi,  129.  Conquers  tbe  kingdom 
oT  Jerusalem,  136.  His  ineifectual  siege  of  Tyre,  1S8.  Siege  of  Acre, 
139.     His  negotiations  with  Richard  I  of  England,  146.    His  death,  14& 

Salerno,  account  of  the  medical  school  o^  x,  276.' 

Sake  laws,  history  of,  yi,  3^16. 
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Adhut,  iho  prefect,  and  friend  of  the  emperor  JaKan,  deeUnes  the  offer  of 
the  diadem  on  his  death,  W,  .204.  Declines  it  ai^ain  on  tlie  death  of* 
Jovian,  234.  Is  retained  in  his  employment  by  the  emperor  Valentiui* 
an,  240. 

SaiUut^  the  historian,  by  what  fnnds  he  raised  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  Y,  3 16,  note. 

Salona,  the  retreat  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  described,  ii,  177. 

Saivian,  his  account  of  the  distress  and  rebellion  of  the  Bagaudae,  vi,  14S, 
noie. 

Sanumde$,ihe  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x,  81. 

Satmtritans^  .persecution  aqd  extinction  of,  by  (he  emperor  Jastinian,  viii, 
S23. 

Samuel  the  prophet,  his  ashes  conveyed  Mb  Constantinople,  v,  125, 126. 

Sapor,  king:  of  Persia,  procures  the  aasassination  pf  Chosroes  king  of  Arme- 
nia, and  seizes  the  country,  i,  4S5.  Defeats  the  emperor  Valei  ian,  and 
takes  him  prisoner,  4S6.  Sets  up  Cyriades  as  successor  to  Valerian  in 
the  Komhn  empire,  437.  Overruns  Syria,  Cicilia,  and  Cappaducia,  438. 
Hisdeath,  ii,  41. 

Sapor,  the  son  of  Horraouz,  is  crowned  king  of  Persia  before  bis  birtli,  iii, 
135.  His  character  and  early  heroism,  196.  Harasses  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  139.  Battle  of  Singara,  against  the  em- 
peror  Constantius,  140.  His  son  brutally  killed  by  Constantius,  142. 
His  several  attempts  on  Nisibis,  ilnd.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Constan- 
tius, 145.  His  haughty  propositions  to  Constantius,  201 .  Invades  Me- 
sopotamia, 203.  Reduces  A mida,  206.  Returns  home,  209.  His  peace- 
ful overtnres  to  the  emperor  Julian,  iv,  143.  His  consternation  at  the 
suceesses  of  Julian,  186.  Harasses  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  104.  His 
treaty  with  the  emperor  JoViari,  209.  Qis  reduction  of  Armenia,  and 
death,  310, 313.  • 

Saracen,  yarious  definitions  of  that  appellation,  iv,  233,  note. 

Saracetu,  successions  of  the  caliphs  of,  ix,  333      llicir  rapid  conquests, 

-•361.  Conquest  of  Persia,  373.  Siege  of  Damascus,  386.  Battle  of 
Yerrauk,  and  conquest  of  Syria,  408.  Of  Egypt,  427.  Invasions  of 
Africa,  450.     Their  military  chkracter,  x,  144. 

Sarbar,  the  Persian  general,  joins  the  Avars  in  besieging  Constantinople,  viii, 
243.     Revolts  to  the  emperor  Heracliw,  247. 

SareHnia,  expulsion  of  the  Vandais  from,  by  Marcellinus,  vi,  108.  Is  con- 
quered by  Zano,  the  brother  of  Gelimer  king  of  the  Vandals^  vii,  181. 
Is  sunrendored  to  Belisarius,  186. 

SamuOiaHi,  memorable  defeat  of,  by  the  emperor  Cams,  ii,  93.  Their 
manners  described,  iii,  119.  Brief  history  of,  122.  They  apply  to 
Constantino  the  Great  for  assistance  against  the  Goths,  123.  Are  ex- 
pelled theur  oouBtry  by  the  Limigantes,  126.  Are  restoi^ed  by  Con* 
stantius,  199 

Saifage  manners,  a  brief  view  of,  i,  35C.  Are  more  uniform  than  those  of 
civilized  nations,  iii,  334. 

Sanu,  the  Goth,  plunders  the  camp'ofStilioho,  and  drives  him  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  emperor  at  Rayenna,  v,  241.  Insults  Alaric,  and  occasions 
the  sacking  of  Rome,  308.  Is  killed  by  Adolphus  Jung  of  the  Visigoths, 
345,346. 
Satuminne,  one  of  the  competitors  for  empire  against  Gallienns,  his  obser- 
vation on  bis  investiture,  i,  448. 
Saiiiminus,  lieutenant  under  the  emperor  Probus;  in  the  East,  is  driven 

into  rebellion  by  his  troops,  ii,  86. 
Saxons,  Ancient,  an  aceount  ai,  iv,  284.    Their  piratical  confederations,  286. 
Their  in v«fAon8  of  Gauf  checked  by  the  Romans,  288.    How  converted 
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to  Chrittianitjf,  Ti,  207.    Descent  of  Uie  Saxom  on  Britato,  372.     Jhtk 
brutal  desolation  of  the  comitry,  383. 

Seantlet-beg,  prince  uf  Albania,  his  history,  xii,  165/ 

Scaiinian  law  of  tlie  Romans,  account  of,  viii,  100. 

Scaurtu,  the  patrician  family  of,  how  reduced  under  the  emperor^  ai,  4% 
not€. 

Sehum  in  religion,  the  origin  of,  traced,  ii,  281. 

Science  reducible  to  four  classes,  x,  45. 

SciavoniaM,  their  national  character,  vii,  278.  Their  barbarons  inroads  on 
the  eas'crn  empire,  283.    Of  Dalmatia,  account  of,  x,  197. 

SeoU  and  Picts,  the  nations  of,  how  disting^shed,  iv,  291-  invaiioBs  of 
Britain  by,  293. 

iSryMuna,  this  name  vaguely  applied  to  mixed  tribes  of  ba^barian^  i,  4-%. 
Their  pastoral  manners,  iv,  338  fj^tent  and  boundaries  of  Sey  tUa,  3^ 
Revolutions  of,  v,  210.     Their  mode  of  war,  vi,  63. 

Sebasium,  master-general  of  the  infantry  under  the  emperor  Vaicnsi,  bis  sac- 
eessful  expedition  ag^ainst  the  Goths,  iv,  401.  Is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Hadrianople,  407. 

Sebastian,  the  brother  of  the  usurper  Jovinus,  is  associated  vitii  him  in  biM 
assumed  imperial  dignities,  v,  346. 

Sebastrocrator,  import  of  that  title  in  the  Greek  empire,  x,  119. 

Seez,  in  Normandy,  the  bishop  and  chapter  of,  all  castrated,  xVi,261, 
note. 

Segtitan,  the  princes  of,  support  their  independency  obstinately  against 
Arlaxcrxes,  i,  330,  note. 

Seffued,  emperor  of  Abyssinia,  is  with  his  whole  court  converted  by  tb« 
Jesuits,  viii,  373. 

Sefden,  his  sententious  character  of  transubstantiation,  ix,  1 12,  note, 

Seleueia,  the  great  city  of,  ruined  by  the  Romans,  i,  lai. 

Seieucut  JSicator,  number  of  cities  founded  by  him,  i,  329,  note. 

Sefjttky  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  house  of,  x,  Si  J.  Division  of  their  empire, 
S66. 

Senate  of  Rome  is  reformed  by  Augustus,  i,  97.  Its  legislative  and  jadicial 
powers,  109.  Abortive  attempt  of,  to  resume  \t%  rights  aAcr  the  marder 
of  Caligula,  116.  Jts  legal  jurisdiction  over  the  emperors,  ICO.  la  sub- 
jected to  military  despotism,  by  Severus,  201.  Women  excluded  from 
this  assembly  by  a  solemn  law,  242.  The  furra  of  a  secret  meeting,  2S7. 
Measures  taken  to  support  the  authority  of  the  two  Gordians,  288.  The 
senate  elect  Maximus  and  Balbiniis  emperors  on  the  deaths  of  the  Gur- 
dians,  290.  They  drive  the  Alcmauui  out  of  Italy,  418.  The  senarors 
forbid  to  exercise  military  employments  by  Gallienus,  419.  Elect  Taci- 
tus, the  father  of  the  senate,  emperor,  ii,  G3.  Prerogatives  gained  to  the 
senate,  by  this  election,  66.  I'iicir  power  and  authority  annihilated  by 
Diocletian,  160. 

■■  ■  amount  of  the  coronary  gold,  or  cistomary  free  gift  of,  to  the  em- 
perors, Ki,96.    The  claim  of  Julian  to  the  empire  admitted,  iv,  31. 

petitions  of,  to  the  emperors,  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of  vic- 
tory, V,  90.  The  pagan  religion  renounced,  100.  Debates  of,  on  the 
proposals  of  Alaric  the  Gotii,  236.  Genealogy  of  the  senators,  256. 
Passes  a  decree  for  pitting  to  death  Serena  the  widow  of  Stiliebo,  288. 
Under  the  inflncnco  of  Alaric,  elects  Attalus  emperor,  303.  Trial  of 
Arvandus,  a  pretorian  prefect  of  Gaul,  vi,  206.  Surrenders  the  sovereign 
power  of  Italy  to  the  eni|>oror  of  the  East,  223. 
'  extinction  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  vii,  389. 

■■  restoration  of,  in  the  tweii'th  century,  xii,  272.    The  assembly  re> 

solved  into  single  magistrates^  279. 


jr^rapiiMf  hiB  laiueiitalioii  fur  thcloxs  of  a  personified  ileil^',  \jii,  269. 
JSffrrrpu,  history  of  bis  worship,  aud  of  bis  temple  at  Alexandria,  v>  108.  The 

temple  destroyed,  111. 
iSerena,  niece  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  married  to  his  g^eneral  Stiiiclio,  v, 

152*    Is  cruelly  strangled  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  288. 
St,rj€ant,  legal  and  military  import  of  that  term,  xi,  207,  nvfte, 
Severus  Septimiut,  general  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  assumes. the  pnrple  on 
the  death  of  Fertinax,  i,  181.    IJis  conduct  toward  the  Christians,  ii, 
439. 
Severinus,  St.  encourages  Odoacer  to  assume  the  dominion  of  Italy,  vi,  222. 

His  body,  how  disposed  of,  227,  note, 
Severus  is  declared  Cassar  on  the  nbdication  of  Diocletian* and  Maximian, 

ii,  189.     His  defeat  and  death,  200. 
Sevenu  is  appointed  general  of  the  cavalry  in  Gaul  under  Julian,  iii,  219. 
t^epherds  and  warriors,  their  respective  modes  of  life  compared,  iv,  339, 

340. 
Shiites,  a  sect  of  Mahometans,  their  distinction  from  the  Sonnites,  ix,334. 
Siberia,  extreme  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  miserable  state  of  the  nativei 

of,  iv,  356.    Is  siezed  and  occupied  by  the  Tartars,  xi,  414. 
Siciltfy  reflections  on  the  distractions  in  that  island,  i,  451.    Is  conquered 
by  the  Saracens,  x,  59.     Introduction  of  the  silk  manufacture  there,  110. 
Exploits  of  the  Normans  there, 258.     Is  conquered  by  Count  Roger,  278. 
Roger,  son  of  the  former,  made  king  of,  305.     Reign  of  William  the 
Bad,  322.     Reign  of  William  the  Good,  323.     Conquest  of,  by  the  em- 
peror Henry  VI.,  '326.    Is  subdued  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  xi,  331.    The 
Sicilian  Vespers,  336,^ 
Sidoniiu  ApollinariSy  the  poet,  his  humourous  treatment  of  the  capitation- 
tax,  iii,  90.    His  character  of  Tlieodoric  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul, 
vi,  157.     His  panegryric  on  the  emperor  Avitus,  163*    His  panegyric  ou 
the  emperor  Antliem'ius,  193. 
Sigismond,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  murders  his  son,  and  is  canonized,  vi, 

321.    Is  overwhelmed  by  an  army  of  Franks,  322. 
SHeniiarius,  Patdy  his  account  of  the  various  species  of  stone  and  marble 

employed  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  vil,  120,  note. 
JSilh,  first  manufactured  in  China,  and  (hen  In  the  small  Grecian  island  of 
Ceos,  vii,  90.    A  peculiar  kind  of  silk  procured  from  the  pinna  marina, 
92.    The  silk- worm,  how  introduced  to  Greece,  97.     Progress  of  the 
manufacture  of,  in  the  tenth  century,  x,  110. 
Simeon,  persecutor  of  the  Faulicians,  becomes  a  proselyte  to  their  opinions, 

X,  175. 
Simeon,  king  of  Bulgaria,  his  exploits,  x,  199 
Simeon  Siytites,  the  hermit,  his  extraordinjtfy  mode  of  life,  vi,  260. 
Sinumv,  an  early  instance  of,  ii,  446,  note. 
Sin^ltciuSf  one  of  the  last  surviving  pagan  philosophers  of  Athens,  bis  wnt- 

ings  and  character,  vii,  161,  162. 
Singara,  battle  of,  between  the  emperor  Constantius,  and  Sapor  king  of 
Persia,  iii,  140.     The  city  of,  reduced  by  Sapor,  209.    Is  }ielded  to  him 
by  Jovian,  1^,2 11. 
Singerie,  brother  of  Sarus,  is  made  king  of  the  Goths,  v,  361. 
Singidunum  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian-chagan  of  the  Avars,  viii,  197. 
Sirmittm  is  perfidiously  taken  by  Baian-chagan  of  the  Aiars,  viii,  197. 
Siroes  deposes  and  murders  his  father  Cbosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  viii,  268, 

His  treaty  of  peace  with  the  emperor  Heraclius,  256. 
Siseiui,  a  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  persecutes  the  Jews  there,  vi,  297. 
Siiiivs  Vm  Pospe,  character  of  his  admioitftration,  xii,  386. 
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SUnt,  ftftdige  pcrrersioD  of  the  origin«l  i^nse  of  that  uppellntion,  ar,  UML 

Sktoe*,  among  tiio  Romaot,  who,  and  their  oondition  dcAcrihcd;  i,  CS. 

Slmierjf^  pefsonal»  imposed  on  captives  bj  the  barbarous  nalions^  ti,  351. 

iSfaygra,  seven,  narrative  of  the  legendary  tale  of,  vi,  ;)2. 

jftnynia,  capture  of,  by  Tameiianp,  xii,  2^. 

SoeiHy,  philosophical,  rellectlotis  on  <he  revofations  of,  Ti,  408. 

SoffmidBs^  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x,  80. 

Soldiers,  Roman,  their  obligations  and  discipline,  i,  15.  Wheir  they  fint 
received  regular  pay,  256. 

A&Mn,  Saltan,  conquers  Asia  Minor,  x,  968.  Fix(^  bis  resiJf^nce  at 
Nice,  370.  Nice  taken  by  the  fint  cmsaden,  xi,  58.  Battle  of  Dory- 
lmom,60. 

SoUmm,  the  son  of  Bajaxet,  bis  character,  xii,  49.  His  altiaoce  with  the 
Gleek  emperor  Mamiel  Paheotogaa,  64L 

MsmoK,  king  of  the  Jews^net  tfm  author  of  the  book  wfaiefa  bears  flbe  name 
of  his  WMnm,  ill,  314.  Reasons  for  sopposng  he  did  not  write  either 
Ihe  hook  of  £lBefeiMitef  or  thePrsserAt,  vii,  196,  note, 

Sol9nmHf  the  emnioh,  relieves  the  Roman  province  in  Africa  from  Ifte  de- 
predations of  the  Moors,  vii,  200.    Revolt  of  his  troops  at  Carthasre,  34B 
Is  defeated  and  killed  By  AntaliiB  the  Mww,  352. 

Sofynum,  caFiph  of  the  Saracemi,  andertakes  the  siege  of  CoBsts&tiiiople, 
X,  8.    His  enonoons  appetite  and  death,  11. 

Somatny  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  thei¥  tenets,  ix,  3^. 

iSSopefor,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  beheaded  by  Const^ntUte  the  Great,  on  a 
charge  of  binding  the  wind  by  magic,  iii,  .361,  note. 

Sophia^  the  widow  of  Justin  II.,  her  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Tibe- 
riuii,  viii,  M7. 

SopkU,  St.  firandation  of  the  ehnrch  of,  at  Constantinople,  vn,  1 16L  Its  de- 
scription, 118.    Is  converted  into  a  mosch,  xii,  235. 

jSbpAfOfi,  the  Arab,  commands  the  6rst  siege  of  Constantinople,  x,  3. 

SophromMy  a  Uoman  matron,  kills  herself  to  escape  the  violence  of  Maxen* 
tins,  ii,  217,  note. 

SorUi  Sanetonan,  a  mode  of  Christian  divination,  adopted  from  the  pagans, 
vi,  326,  usee. 

ISomi,  onoertaio  opinions  of  the  ancient  philosofihers  as  to  the  immortalify 
of,  ii,  290.  Thia  doctrine  more  ^nerally  received  among  the  b&i barons 
nattona,  and  tor  what  reason,  293.  W  as  not  taught  by  Moses,  294v  Four 
different  prevailing  doctrines  as  to  the  origin  of,  viii,  264,  fwte, 

Sotapohm  destroyed  by  the  Greek  emf»eror  Theophilua,  x,  97, 

Spain,  the  province  of,  described,  i,  30.  Great  revenues  raised  from  tfns 
province  by  the  Romans,  258.     Is  ravaged  by  the  Franks,  416. 

*—  review  of  the  history  of,  v,  347;  Is  invaded  by  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, 349.  The  invaders  conquered  by  Waliia  king  of  the  Gotfas^  89i>. 
Successes  of  the  Yandals  tliere,  iv,  12;  Expedttaon  of  Theodoric  king 
of  the  Visigoths  into,  160.  Tlie  Christian  religion  received  there,  2SM. 
Revolt  and  martyrdom  of  Mcf  menegthl;  ibid,    Persecutiofi  of  the  Jews 

•  in,  296.     Legislative  assemblies  of;  367. 

^—  acquisitions  of  Justinian  there,  vii,  203. 

state  of,  under  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  ix,  181.    Fl1«t  introdne- 

tion  of  the  Arabs  into  the  country,  469.    Defeat  and  death  of  Rodeiie 
the  Gothic  king  of,  476.    Conquest  of,  by  Musa,  480<    Its  prosfserity ' 
under  the  Saracens,  488.    The  Christian  taitb  there,  sn])p1anted  by 
that  of  Mahomet,  489.    The  throne  of  Cardova  filled  by  Abdalrahmao, 
X,  34. 

Stadium,  Olympic^  the  races  of,  compared  with  those  in  the  Roman  cinena 
vii,  75. 
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SUtttraeimt,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  35. 

SlepkmL,  a  freedmao  of  Domitilla,  assassinates  the  emperor  Domitiao,  ii. 
408.  ' 

JSttphen,  coant  of  Chartres,  his  character,  and  enpigement  in  the  first  cru- 
sade,  xi,  32.     Deserts  his  standard^  72. 

SUfhen^  St.  the  first  Christian  martyr,  miraculous  discovery  of  his  body, 
and  the  miracles  worked  by  it,  v,  128. 

Stephen  the  savage,  sent  by  the  Greek  emperor  JTustiman  II.  to  extermi- 
nate the  Cbersonites,  ix,  22. 

Siephen  III.  Pope,  solicits  the  aid  of  Pepin  king  of  France,  against  the 
Lombards,  under  the  character  of  St.  Peter,  ix,  48.  Crowns  King  Pe- 
pin, 152. 

SUHcko,  the  great  general  of  the  western  empire  under  the  ettperor  Hodo- 
rins^  bis  character,  y,  150.  Puts  to  death  Rufinw  the  tyrannical  prefect 
of  the  East,  157.  His  expedition  against  Alario  in  Greece,  184.  His 
diligent  endeavours  to  check  his  progress  in  Italy,  104.  Defeats^Alarie 
at  Pollentia,  199.  Drives  him  out  of  Italy,  203.  His  triumph  at  Rome, 
204.  His  preparations  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Radagaisus,  215.  Re- 
duces and  puts  him  to  death,  220.  Supports  the  claim  of  Alaric  in  the 
Roman  senate,  236.  Is  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,  24%  His  memory 
persecuted,  ibid, 

SUaa  heads  the  revolted  troops  of  the  emperor  lustintan  in  Africa,  Tii, 
349. 

Stra^w^,  battle  of,  between  Julian  and  the  Alemanni,  ill,  221. 

Sueeessianui  defends  the  Roman  frontier  against  the  Goths,  i,.424. 

Suevi,  the  origin  and  renown  of,  i,  416. 

Suicidt  applauded  and  pitied  by  the  Romans,  viii,  107, 108.  '* 

Sutoieius  Serviut,  was  the  highest  improyer  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
viii,  25. 

Sultan,  origin  and  import  of  this  title  of  eastem  sovereignty,  x,  332. 

S^mmat,  description  of  the  pagoda  of,  in  Guaaurat,  and  its  destruction  by 
Sultan  Mahmud,  x,  334. 

Sim,  the  worship  of,  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  i, 
233.  Was  the  peculiar  object  of  the  devotion  of  Constant! ne  the 
Great,  before  his  conversion,  iii,  241.  And  of  Julian  after  bis  apostacy, 
iv,  85. 

Susa,  the  city  of,  taken  by  Constantino  the  Great,  ii,  228. 

SMfatoilmu,  czar  of  Russia,  his  reign,  x,  232. 

Swiss  cantons)  the  confederacy  of,  bow  far  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Franks,  i,  414. 

Sword  of  Mars,  the  sacred  weapon  of  the  Huns;  history  of,'yi,  43. 

S^agriut,  king  of  the  Franks  and  Burgundians,  his  character,  vi,  316.  Is 
conquered  by  Clovis,  308. 

I^Ua  the  dictator,  his  legislative  character,  yiii,  96. 

iS^Uamu  the  consul,  his  speech  to  the  senate,  recommending  the  election  of 
the  two  Gordians  to  their  auprobation,  i,  287.  " 

Syhama,  sister  of  th»  prefect  Rofinus,  her  uncommon  sanctity,  y,  169,  note, 

SfflvamiSf  general  in  Gaul  under  Constantius,  is  ruined  by  treachery,  iii, 
190. 

S^heriutf  Pope,  is  degraded  and  sent  into  exile  by  Belisarius  for  an  at- 
tempt to  betray  the  city  of  Rome  to  the  Goths,  vii,  289.  His  death, 
367,  mote. 
Sytnmaehus,  his'account  of  the  pagan  conformity  of  the  emperor  Constantitti^ 
during  his  visit  to  Rome^  iii,  403.  Pleads  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  pagan 
relif^on  of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  Yalentinian,  v,  96. 
^jfmnMif  bishop  of  Prolemas,  excommunicates  the  president  Androniens, 
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iii,  297.    His  extradrdinary  character,  ibid,  noie.    His  advice  to  &» 

eastern  emperor  Arcadins,  ▼,  187. 
S^wtdSt  provincial,  in  the  primitive  churches,  institotjon  or,  ii,  329,    Nafnne 

of  those  assemblies,  iii,  299.     See  Qwnrilt, 
i^n«.  its  revolutions  and  extent,  i,  39.    Is  reduceU  by  Chosroes  LL  kia^^ 

of  Persia,  viii,  219.     General  description  of,  ix,  404.    Is  conquered  bgr 

the  Saracens,  407.    Invasion  of,  by  Tamerlane,  xii,  20. 
«%rrtac  iangaage,  where  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity,  i,  335,  note. 
Syrimmi,  duke  of  Egypt,  surprises  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  expels  Aths- 

nasios  the  primate  of  JEgypt,  iii,  377. 

T. 

TUori,  the  Arabian  historian,  account  of  his  woHl,  ix,  363,  note. 

TaAcime,  the  island  o(  in  Upper  ThehaiSy  is  settled  with  monks,  by  Padio- 
mius,  vi,  238. 

TMe  of  emerald,  in  the  Gothic  treasuty  ic  Spain,  account  of,  v,  334. 

Tanlitf,  emperor,  his  election  and  character,  ii,  68. 

Tacitus  the  historian,  his  character  of  the  principles  of  the  portico,  4  J23, 
noU.  The  intention  of  his  episodes,  315.  Hin  character  as  a  historian, 
344.  His  account  oT  the  tinclcnX  Germans,  352.  His  history,  bow  pre- 
served and  transmitted  down  to  as,  ii,  82,  noU.  His  accounl  of  tlic  pcr- 
Kccotion  of  the  Christians  as  the  incendiaries  of  Rome,  397,  398. 

Ttfdttf  of  Leo  and  CoDstantine,  character  of,  x,  98.  Afilitary  character  of 
the  Greeks,  140. 

Tagina,  battle  of,  between  the  eunuch  Narses,  and  Totila  king  of  the  Gotha 
in  Italy,  vii,  385. 

TaheriteSf  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x,  80. 

Taw*rimne,  his  birth,  reign,  and  conquests,  xii,  3.  His  letter  io  Bajazct, 
J 7.  His  conference  with  the  doctors  of  the  law,  at  Aleppo,  22.  Defeats 
and  takes  Bajaset  prisoner,  28.  How  kept  out  of  Europe,  37.  His 
triumph  at  Samarcand,  40.  Dies  on  a  march  to  China,  42.  His  cha- 
racter, ibid. 

Tancred  the  crusader,  his  character,  xi,  .35.  His  bold  behariour  at  Con- 
stantinople, 51. 

Terasitu^  secietary  to  the  empress  Irene,  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
ix,164.  Presides  at,  and  trames  the  decrees  of,  the  second  council  of 
Nice,  165. 

TVrtA,  the  Arab,  his  descent  on  Spain,  ix,  474.  Defeats  and  kills  Roderic 
the  Gothic  king  of,  476.    His  disgrace,  482,  487. 

TarragimOy  the  city  of,  almost  destroyed  by  the  Franks,  i,  415. 

Tartars.    See  Scytkiant, 

Tartary,  easterly  conquest  of,  by  Tameriane,  xii,  9. 

7\itian,  and  his  son  Proculus,  destroyed  by  tlie  base  arts  of  Rnfinus,  the 
confidential  minister  of  the  emperor  ITieodosios,  v,  141. 

Taurut  the  consul,  is  banished  by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  iv,  48. 

Taxes,  how  the  Roman  citizens  were  exonerated  from  the  burden  of,  i,  206. 
Account  of  those  instituted  by  Augustus,  26t.  How  raised  under  Con« 
stantine  the  Great,  and  his  successors^  iii,  83. 

Tatfeff  siege  of,  by  Mahomet,  ix,  311. 

Tetof,  the  last  king  of  the  Goths,  defeated  and  killed  by  the  eunuch  Narses, 
vii,  389. 

Tslemackns,  an  Asiatic  monk,  loses  his  life  at  Rome,  in  an  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  combat  of  the  cladiators,  v,  206. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  burned,  ii,  404.  History  of  the  emperor  Joliaat 
attempt  to  restore  it,  iv,  103. 

Temttgin.    SetZittgis. 
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IfepJirice  it  oconpied  and  fortified  by  the  Panliciann,  x,  177. 

Veriulhan^  his  pioas  exultation  ^n  the  expected  damuaUoB  of  all  the  pRg:nn 
world,  ii,  303.  Suggests  desertion  to  Christian  soldiers,  32*2,  note.  1  j  is 
suspicious  account  of  two  edicts  of  Tiberius  and  Marcus  Atitouinns,  in 
favour  of  the  Christians,  435. 

TitstamenU,  the  Roman  laws  for  regulating,  Tiii,  77.    Codieils,  80. 

^etrieus  assumes  the  empire  in  Gaul,  at  the  instigation  of  Victoria,  ii,  30. 
Betrays  his  legions  into  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  31.  Is  led  in  triumph  by 
Anrelian,  47. 

Y/tabor,  monnt,  dispute  concerning  the  light  of,  xi,  378. 

TAanet,  the  island  of,  granted  by  Yortigeniy  as  a  settlement  for  bis  Saxon 
auxiliaries,  vi,  373^ 

ir/teatrical  entertainments  of  the  Romans  described,  v,  283. 

ir/ieb€e€m  legion,  the  martyrdom  of,  apocryphal,  ii,  454,  noU» 

Theft,  the  Roman  laws  relating  to,  viii,  88,  94,  98. 

T'/temet,  or  military  governments  of  the  Greek  empire,  account  of,  x,  101. 

Themiitiysy  the  orator,  his  encomium  on  religious  toleration,  iv,  230. 

neodatus,  his  birth  and  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  vii,  210.  His  dis- 
graceful treaties  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  revolt  against  .them, 
214.     His  deposition  and  death,  222. 

Tiieodebert,  king  of  the  Franks  in  Austrasia,  joins  the  Qoths  in  tl)e  siege 
and  destruction  of  Milan,  vii,  249.    Invades  Italy,  25 1 .    His  death,  252. 

T/teodemir,  a  Gothic  prince  of  Spain,  copy  of  his  treaty  of  submission  to  tho 
Saracens,  Ix,  483. 

Theodora,  empress,  hei  birth,  and  early  history,  vii,  64.  Her  marriage 
ivith  Justinian,  68.  Her  tyranny,  71.  Her  virtues,  73.  Her  death 
V5.  Her  fortitude  during  the  Nika  sedition,  86.  Account  of  her  palace 
and  gardens  of  Henenm,  124.  Her  pious  concern  for  the  conversion  of 
Nubia,  viil,  367. 

Tlieodora,  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Theophilus,  her  history,  ix,  44.  Re- 
stored the  worship  of  images,  166,  Provokes  the  Faulicians  to  rebellion, 
X,  177. 

ThMdma^  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  IX.  her  historv, 
ix.  70. 

Thtodorat  widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  her  adventures  as  the 
concubine  of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  ix,  99. 

Hieodore  Angelui,  despot  of  Epirus,  seizes  Peter  of  Courtenay,  emperor, 
of  Constantinople^  prisoner,  xi,  204.    Possesses  himself  of  Thessaluuica, 

•    265. 

Theodoric  acquires  the  Gothic  sceptre  by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Toris* 
mond,  vi,  156.  His  character  by  Sidonius,  157.  His  expedition  luto 
Spain,  160. 

TlieodoriCf  the  son  of  Alaric,  his  prosperous  reign  over  the  Visigoths  in 
Gaul,  vi,  94.  Unhappy  fktrs  of  his  daughters,  97.  Is  prevailed  on  by 
^tins  to  join  his  forces  against  Attila,  109.  Is  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Chalons,  116. 

Tktodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  his  birth  ^and  education,  vii,  2.  Is  forced  by  his 
troops  into  a  revolt  against  the  emperor  Zeno,  7.  He  undertakes  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  11.  Reduces  and  kills  Odoacer,  15.  Is  acknowledg- 
ed king  of  Italy,  16.  Review  of  his  administration,  17.  His  visit  \o 
Home,  and  care  of  the  public  buildings,  30,  His  religion,  36.  His 
remorse,  and  death,  50. 

Thtodoiiopolis,  the  city  of,  in  Armenia,  built,  v,  425 

Thotloiius  the  Great,  his  distinction  between  a  Roman  prince  and  a  Par- 
thian monarch,  iii,  98,  noie.  The  province  of  Massia  preserved  by  hia 
valuur^  iv,  328.    Is  associated  by  Gratain  as  emperor  of  the  East^  4liL 
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Hb  birth  ud  obtraoter,  ibid,    Hh  prndettt  $aA  ineeeaiAil  condoettf 
the  Gothic  war,  438»    IMdVlB  aa  inTatioa  of  the  Oftrogoths,  430. 

bis  treaty  with  Maxiraua,  ▼,  xif.    Hii  baptimn  and  edict  to 


eatablirfi  the  orthodox  faith,  14.  Parf^ei  the  citj  of Consfmnfinople  fiota 
Arianisni,  22.  Enforces  the  Niceoe  doctrine  tbroughoat  the  East,  2i 
Coovenes  a  conneil  at  Constaotinople,  26.  His  edicts  against  heresy, 
31.  Receives  the  fugitiTO  family  of  Yaieotiaiaa,  and  marriea  his  sister 
Galla,  51.  Defeats  Maximus,  and  Yisits  Hone,  63,  Her  character,  aOi 
His  lenity  to  the  city  of  Antiocb,  02.  His  cniel  treatment  of  Thcsn^ 
nica,  65,  Submits  le  the  penance  imposed  1^  St  Ambraae,  for  his  seve- 
rity to  IhesMUontca,  7a  Restores  Yalentinian,  73.  CoaanHs  Joba  ci 
Lycopolis,  the  hermit,  on  the  intended  war  against  Eugeniaa,  79.  De- 
feats Eogenias,  84.  His  death,  86.  Procarrd  a  senatorial  remiBciatioB 
of  the  pagan  religiott,  100.  Abolishes  pagan  rites;  103.  Prohibits  the 
pagan  religion,  1 10. 

Theoiomis  the  Younger,  his  birth,  v,  407.  Is  said  to  be  left  by  his  fiilhcr 
Arcadhn,  to  the  care  of  Jeidei^Brd  king  of  Persia,  408.  His  education 
and  character,  414.  His  marriage  with  Eadocia,  410.  Hb  war  with 
Persia,  422.  His  pious  joy  oa  the  death  of  Jolia,  the  natrrper  of  the 
West,  Yi,  6.  His  t^aty  with  the  Huns,  30.  His  amnea  defeated  by 
Attiia,  52.  Is  reduced  to  accept  a  peace  dictated  by  Attila,  00.  Is  op- 
pressed  by  the  embassies  of  Attiia,  65.  Embassy  of  Maximia  to  Attila» 
60.  la  privy  to  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Attiia,  81.  Atfilafs 
embassy  to  bim  on  that  occasion,  82.    His  death,  84. 

■  hia  perplexity  at  the  religioas  fends  between  Cyril  and  NcatDiiui^ 
vii,  200.    Banishes  Nestorius,  297. 

TktoHoritii  HI.  emperor  of  Constantinople,  ix,  24. 

TieodMiW,  the  father  of  the  emperor,  his  saceeastbt  expedition  to  Britain, 
IV,  207.  Suppresses  the  revolt  of  Firmns  the  Moor,  in  Aiiiea,  383.  Is 
beheaded  at  Carthage,  306. 

jnbraciiMtiit,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  bis  competition  with  Gaiaa,  how  de- 
cided, viii,  361.    His  negotiations  at  the  court  of  Bysantinm,  364. 

TAevdMtW,  the  deaooa,  rrandsoa  of  the  emperor  Herselias^  mardeted  by 
his  brother  Constans  11.  ix,  14. 

T%mf4MMS,  the  loTer  of  Antonina,  detected  by  Belisaiius^  ^,  ML  Toms 
monk  to  escape  her,  264.    His  death,  206.  ^ 

Tkeodmui,  president  of  the  council  of  Hierapolis  under  Conatantiusy  Idsri- 
dieuhms  flattery  to  ^at  emperorj  iv,  32. 

Theofhtmoj  wife  of  the  Greek  emperor  Romanus  II.  poisons  both  him  and 
his  fedier,  ix,  02.  Her  connection  with  Nicephoms  Pfaocaa^  63.  BSs 
murder  aiul  her  exile,  65^  66* 

TAeofiAtVair,  emperor  of  Coustantinople,  ix,  41.  His  Amoriaa  war  with  tba 
caliph  Motassem,  x,  67. 

TheopkUui,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  destroys  the  temple  of  Serapia,  and 
the  Alexandrian  library,  v,  11 1.  Assists  me  peneoution  of  St.  Chryao»- 
tom,  400.    His  invective  against  him,  405,  noTe. 

TketphUut^  his  pious  embassy  from  the  emperor  CoDstantiiift  to  the  East 
Indies,  iii,  278. 

Tkeopholrm^  the  Persian,  his  unfortunate  history,  ix,  43. 

Tker$tp€uim,  or  Essenians,  some  account  of,  ii,  356. 

Thernu^lmy  the  straits  o^  fortifled  by  the  emperor  JnstiniaB,  in^  2r- 

TrkM$$dlmca^  sedition  and  massacre  there,  t,  64.  Cmcl  treatmaiitaf  flw 
citiaens,  65.    Penance  of  Theodosius  fer  his  seveiity,  70. 

SnkmdsliMis,  priBceiB  of  BaTaiia,  married  to  Aiitharis  king  of  Ao 

.    bards,  ^  164^  156b 
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nomas  the  Cappadociaiiy  bit  revolt  agaiut  the  Gteek  emperor  Michael  IL 
Mid  cmel  punishoient,  ix,  40« 

Thmmu  of  Damasciu  his  exploits^  agvfiost  the  SlBuracent  when  hesfegiog  that 
city,  ix,  394. 

Tkomai^  St  accomit  of  the  Chrietians  of,  in  India,  vfii,  346.  Persecution 
of)  by  the  Portuguese,  347. 

Thrace  is  colonised  by  the  Bastaraw,  in  the  reign  of  Probns,  ii,  84.  The 
fugitive  Goths  permitted  to  settle  there  by  the  emperor  Yalens,  iv,  377. 
Is  ravaged  by  them,  388.    The  Goths  settled  theFe  by  Theodosius,  433. 

TAnmnitMcf,  king  of  the  Vandals,  his  character,  vi,  S76. 

T%ree  Chapters,  the  famous  dispute  concerning,  viii,  325. 

Tktmdering  Legion,  the  story  concerning,  of  suspicious  veracity,  ii,  437. 

Tiherhu  is  adopted  by  Augustus^  i,  119.  Reduces  the  Pannonians,  180. 
Reduces  Cappadocia,  263,  noie>  Suspicious  story  of  bis  edict  in  favour 
of  the  Christians,  ii,  435. 

Tiherias  is  invested  by  Justinian  II.  as  his  successor  in  the  empire  of  the 
East,  viii,  135.    His  character.and  death,  138;  139. 

Timasius,  master-general  of  the  army  under  the  emperor  Theodosius,  is 
disgraced  and  exiled  under  Arcadius,  v,  377. 

Timothy  the  Cat  conspires  the  murder  of  Proterins  archbishop  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  succeeds  him,  viii,  310. 

Tipasa,  miraculous  gift  of  speech  be^ovred  on  the  catholics,  whose  tongues 
had  been  cut  out  there,  vi,  288, 289. 

Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  his  character,  and  history,  ii,  138.  Itf  restored 
to  hb  kingdom  by  Diocletian,  140.^  Is  expelled  by  the  Persians,  144. 
Is  restored  again  by  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Persians,  154.  His 

.   conversion  to  Christianity,  and  death,  iii,  137. 

jTtViif  admitted  to  share  the  imperial  dignity  with  his  father  Vespasian,  i, 
119. 

Tognd  Beg,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  his  reign  and  character,  x,  342.  He  res- 
cues the  caliph  of  Bagdad  from  bis  enemies,  345. 

Toledo  taken  by  the  Arabs  under  Tarik,  ix,  477. 

Toleration,  universal,  its  happy  effects  in  the  Roman  empire,  i,  46.  What 
sects  the  most  intolerant,  326,  note, 

ToUitts,  objections  to  his  account  of  the  vision  of  Atitigonus,  iii,  2ol,  note, 

Ihrismondf  sonof  Theodoric  king  of  the  Visigotlts,  attends  his  fatlier  against 
Attila  king  of  the  Huns,  vi.  111.  Battle  of  Chalons,  1 16.  Is  acknow- 
Mged  king  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  field,  119.  Is  killed  by 
his  brother  Theodoric,  ^56. 

Torture,  how  admitted'  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  Romans  uudcr  Uie  cni^ 
perors,  iii,  79. 

Toiila  is  elected  king  of  Italy  by  the  Goths,  vii,.  355.  His  justice  and  mo- 
deration, 358.  Besieges  and  takes  the  city  of  Rome,  362.  Is  induced 
to  spare  Rome  from  destruction,  at  the  instance  of  Belisarius,  309-  Taivcs 
Rome  again,  376.  Plunders  Sicily,  377.  Battle  of  Tagina,  385.  His 
death,  387. 

TouJUmides,  the  Saracen  dynasty  of,  x,  82. 

ToumamenU  preferable  exhibitions  to^the  Olympic  games,  xi,  39.      * 

Tours,  battle  of,  between  Charles  Martel  and  the  Saracens,  x,  25. 

Toxaiuhia,  in  Germany,  is  over-run,  and  occupied  by  the  Franks,  iii,  213« 

Traditors,  in  the  primitive  church,  who,  ii,  464. 

Traiun,  emperor,  his  conquest  of  Pacia,  i,  8,  His  conquests  in  the  East  9i 
Contrast  between  the  characters  of  him  and  Hadrian,  12.  His  pillar  de* 
scribed,  76.    Why  adopted  by  the  emperor  Ner?a^  123.    His  iB8tnM>- 
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tioiw  to  Pliny  UieYooDfer  for  bis  condact  towards  the  Christians,  ii,  408. 
Description  of  his  famons  bridg^e  over  the  Uannbc,  yii,  125,  noU, 

Trajan,  Count,  his  (rcacherous  murder  ofPara  king^  of  ArmeDia,  it,  317. 

TrarutistantMUio'^  the  doctrine  of,  when  established,  xi,  149. 

Trehizond,  the  city  of,  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths,  i,  42Sl  Tkc 
dukes  of,  become  independent  on  the  Greek  empire,  «i,  249,  Is  yielded 
to  the  Turks,  xii,  244. 

TrihigUd  th«  Ostrogoth,  his  rebellion  in  Pfarygia  against  the  emperor  Amc^ 
dius,  ▼,  382. 

Triinme^  the  office  of  Explained,  i,  106. 

Tribonum^  his  gonius  and  character,  viii,  34.  Is  employed  l>y  Justinian  \o 
reform  the  code  of  Roman  laws,  37. 

Triniiy,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of,  iii,  318.  Is  violently  agitated  in  tiie 
schoolsof  Alexandria,  324.  Three  systems  of,  327.  Decisions  of  Ibe 
oouo  til  of  Nice  concerning,  S:)0.  Dificreut  forms  of  the  duxoiogy,  386. 
Frauds  osed  to  support  the  doctrine  of,  ri,  285. 

TitWi,  the  confederacy  of,  craelly  oppressed  under  the  goTcrnmcnt  of 
Count  Romanus,  it,  299. 

Trisagion,  religious  war  concerning,  viii,  314. 

Troops,  Roman,  their  discipline,  i,  16.  When  they  first  received  pay,  256. 
Cause  of  the  dilficnlty  in  levying  them,  iii,  64.  See  Jonatu  P^iaiunu^ 
and  Pretorian  hands- 

Troy,  the  situation  of  that  city,  and  of  the  Grecian  camp  of  besi^cn, 
described,  iii,  10. 

Turin,  battle  of,  between  Constantino  the  Great  and  the  lieutenants  of 
Maxentius,  ii,  223. 

Turitund,  king  of  the  Gepidae,  his  honourable  reception  of  Alboin  the  Lom- 
bard, who  had  slain  his  son  in  battle,  viii,  117,  1 18. 

TurAi,  their  origin,  vii,  2S4.  Their  primitive  institutiona,  287.  Their  con- 
quests,  288.  Their  alliance  with  the  emperor  Jistinian,  294.  Sead 
auxiliaries  to  Heraclins,  viii,  246. 

Turks  grow  powerful  and  licentious  under  tlie  Saracens,  x,  72.  Terror  ex- 
cited by  their  menacing  Europe,  202.  Their  military  character,  207« 
They  extend  themselves  over  Asia,  330.^  Reign  of  Maiimod  the  Gaxoo- 
Ttde,  331.  Their  manners  and  emigration,  337.  They  subdue  Persia, 
34 1 .  Dy  nasty  of  the  Seljukians,  ibid.  They  in  vade  the  provinces  of  the 
Greek  empire,  348.  Reformation  of  the  eastern  calendar,  364.  They 
conducr  Asia  Minor,  367. 

their  capital  city,  Nice,  taken  by  the  crusaders,  xi,  57.    Ilie  seat  of 

government  removed  to  Iconium,  104.  Valour  and  conquests  of  Zengbi, 
121.  Character  of  Sultan  Nonreddin,  122.  Conquests  of  Egypt,  126. 
Origin  and  history  of  the  Ottomans,  422.  Their  first  passage  into  Europe, 
428.  Their  education  and  discipline,  xii,  68b  Embassy  from,  to  the 
emperor  Sigismond,  92.  Takes  the  city  of  Constantinople,  297. 
Tarjnn,  the  romance  of,  by  whom,  and  when  written,  xi,  7,no/e. 
Tnotlffc  Tables,  review  of  the  laws  of,  viii,  6.    Their  severity,  9a     How  tlie 

criminal  code  of,  sunk  into  disuse,  93. 
TVran/f  of  Rome,  the  popular  conceit  of  the  thirty  investigated,  i,  444' 
Tire  is  beaieged  by  Saladin,  xi,  138. 

2ythas  assigned  to  the  clergy  as  well  by  Zoroaster  as  by  Moses  i,326^a0ib 
IVere  first  granted  to  the  church  by  Charlemagne,  ix,  178. 

V. 

Vadonudr,  priAce  of  the  Alemanni,  is  sent  prisoner  to  Spain  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  iv,  18.    His  aon  murdered  by  the  Romania  S79. 
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Vkicn^y  greneral  of  the  ItJjrian  frontier,  receives  tbe  title  of  Caesar  from  Lici- 
nius,  ii,  246.     Loses  his  new  title  and  bis  life,  246. 

Valetu,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Vaientinian,  is  associated  with  him  in 
the  empire,  iv,  239.  Obtains  from  bis  brother  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
empire,  241.  His  timidity  on  the  revolt  of  Proeopias,  345.  IJis  charac- 
ter, ^54,  256  Is  baptized  by  Kodoxiis,  aud  patronises  the  Arians,  263, 
la  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  persecution,  265.  His  edict  agjainst  the 
Egyptian  monks,  269.  His  war  with  the  Goths,  320.  Receives  the  sup- 
pliant Qoths  into  the  Roman  territories,  378  His  war  with  them,  301. 
Is  defeated  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hadrianople,  404,  406.  His  cu- 
logiam  by  Libanius,  407. 

Valens,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Mursa,  his  crafty  pretension  to  divine  revelation, 
ill,  349. 

Valentia,  a  new  province  in  Britain,  settled  by  Theodosins,  iv,  298. 

Vaientiman  I,  his  election  to  the  empire,  and  character,  iv,  234.  Associ- 
ates his  brother  Valens  with  him,  239.  Divides  the  empire  into  the 
East  and  West,  and  retains  the  latter,  ^41.  His  crnelty,  264.  His  civil 
institutions,  257.  His  edicts  to  restrain  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  2C9. 
Chastises  the  Alamanni,  and  fortiCesthe  Rhine,  278,  280.  His  expedi- 
tion to  lllyricum,  and  death,  331.  Is  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  poly- 
gamy, 3S2. 

Valentiniatill  is  invested  with  the  imperial  ornaments  in  his  mother's  arms, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  i\%  333.  Is  refused  by  St.  Ambrose  the  privi- 
lege of  a  church  for  him  and  his  mother  Justina,  on  account  of  their  Ari 
an  principles,  v,  40.  His  flight  from  the  invasion  of  Maximns,  48.  Is 
restored  by  the  emperor  Theodosius,  73*  His  character,  74.  His  death, 
76. 

Valentittum  III  is  established  emperor  of  the  West,  by  bis  cousin  Theodo- 
sius the  younger,  vi,  6.  Is  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  bis  mother 
Placidia,  8.  Flies,  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila,  129.  Sends  an 
embassy  to  Attila  to  purchase  his  retreat,  130.  Murders  the  uatririaii 
i£tiu9,  137.  Ravishes  the  wife  of  Petronius  Maximus,  139.  Hi^  death 
and  character,  141. 

ValentiTuam,  their  confused  ideas  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  viii,  870, 
no^«. 

Valeria,  empress,  widow  of  Galerius,  the  unfortunate  fates  of  her  and  Iter 
mother,  ii,  239. 

Valerian  is  elected  censor  under  the  emperor  Decius,  i,  400.  His  elevatien 
to  the  empire,  and  his  character,  410.  Is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Sapor  king  of  Persia, 436.  His  treatment,  441.  His  inconsistent  beha- 
viour toward  the  Christians,  ii.  444. 

Vandals.  See  Goihs* 
— —  their  successes  in  Spain,  vi,  12.  Their  expedition  into  Africa  under 
Genseric,  14.  They  raise  a  naval  force  and  invade  Italy,  146.  Sack  of 
Rome,  160.  Their  naval  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediteranean, 
185.  Their  conversion  to  the  christian  religion,  266.  Persecution  of  the 
catholics,  277, 

— — —  expedition  of  Belisarius  against  Gelimer,  vii,  167.  Conquest  of,  186i 
Their  name  and  distinction  lost  in  Africa,  196.  Remains  of  their  nation 
still  found  in  Germany,  198.    ' 

Varatus,    See  Baliram. 

Varatigians  of  the  North,  origin  and  history  of,  x,  220. 

Vmroniauyihe  infant  son  of  the  emperor  Jovian,  his  history,  iv,  233. 

Voiaccs,  John,  bis  long  and  prosperous  reign  at  Nice,  xi,  265,  276.  His 
character,  302. 
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Fii^ilmt,  lito  reoMiks  on  tiw  degenenoj  of  tbe  B^aan  diteip^ 
of  Tbeododus  the  Great,  ▼,  80* 

Veii,  the  tieceof  that  city,  the  era  of  the  Roman  MHiyliivtreoeiTiiigicgahr 
pay,  i,  S6&. 

Venice,  foundation  of  that  republic,  vi,  11^  Its  infimt  state  aDder  fke  ex- 
archs of  Rafenoa,  Tiii,  146.  Its  pvwth  and -prosperity  at  the  tiae  of 
the  fourth  cnisade,  xi,  188.  Alliance  with  France,  191.  Omdtt  ths 
Greek  empire  with  the  French,  242. 

Femlitff,  bis  mode  of  obeying  the  law  of  the  tweXve  tables  rtt^iectin^  pcnoiH 
al  iiisulls  viii,  80. 

Fmiui,  empress,  the  widow  of  Leo,  deposes  Zeno,  vii,  6.    Her 
life,  6. 

Verona,  siege  of,  by  Constanfine  the  Great,  ii,  2^4.    Battle  of, 
Stilicho  the  Roman  general,  and  Alaric  tbc  Goth,  T,tQ8. 

Verret,  why  his  punishment  was  inado<|uate  tu  his  offences,  viii,  96L 

Vesptuuoi,  his  prudence  in  sharing  the  imperial  dignity  with  kiB  man  TKas 
i,  119. 

VeetaU,  Roman,  their  number  and  peculiar  office,  ?,  93. 

Veetranio,  the  Roman  general  in  Illyricum,  assumes  the  pnipie,  and  cntefs 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Gaulish  nsiirper  Muguentins,  iii,  ISO.  la  re- 
duced to  abdicate  his  new  dignity,  ld5. 

Victorim  exercises  the  government  over  the  legions  and  provinee  of  GsmI, 
ii,30. 

Victory y  her  statue  and  altar,  in  the  senate -bouse  at  Rome,  descrHwd,  v,  9& 
Tbe  senate  petitions  the  Christian  emperors  to  have  it  restored,  96. 

VigiUntiMi,  the  presbyter,  is  abused  by^'Jeiom  for  opposing  monl^ih  super- 
stition, V,  126,  note. 

VifiUut,  interpreter  to  the  embassy  from  Theodosius  the  Younger  to  Attik, 
IS  privy  to  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Attila,  vi,  68.  Is  detected 
by  Attila,  81. 

Vigilius  purchases  the  papal  chair  c»f  Beiis arius.  and  bis  wife,  vii,  239.  Id- 
stigates  the  emperor  Justinian  to  resume  the  coaqnest  of  Italy,  37S. 

FtW,  its  progress,  finom  the  time  of  Homer,  i,  85. 

Kim/,  his  fourth  eclogue  interpreted  into  a  phrupbecyef  the  coming'  of  the 
t^ewriah,  ill,  268>  Is  the  most  ancient  writer  who  mentions  the  mami- 
factnre  of  silk,  vii,  91. 

Vitalian,  the  Gothic  chie(  is  treacherously  murdered  at  Constantinople,  txi, 
68. 

Viudiama,  pretorian  prefect  nndar  the  emperor  Maximin,  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  senate  i,  288. 

VetelUut,  emperor,  his  character,  i,  128, 

Vitigei,  general  of  the  barbarians  under  Theodatns  king  of  Italy,  is  by  his 
troops  declared  kingof  Italy,  vii,  222.  He  besieges  Belisarios  in  Rome, 
224.  Is  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  846.  He  is  besieged  by  Beiisarins  in 
Ravenna,  253.  Is  talcen  prisoner  in  Ravenna,  257.  Confoross  to  the 
Atbanasian  faish,  and  is  hononrsbly  settled  in  Asia,  i58.  His  embasiy 
to  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  309. 

Viiruvius,  the  architect,  his  remarku  on  tbe  buildings  of  Rome»  v,  986. 

Vizir,  derivation  of  that  appellation,  ix,.S84,  noie. 

Ukraine,  description  of  that  country,  i,  396. 

VUlin,  king  of  the  Huns,  reduces  and  kills  Gainas  tbe  Goth,  v,  893.  It 
driven  back  by  the  vigilance  of  tbeiropcriHl  ministers,  411, 

UtphHae,  the  apostle  of  the  Goths^  his  pious  labours^  vi,  264.  Propagated 
Arianism,  273. 

Ulpim,  the  lawyer,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  conncU  of  state,  oaAer  the 
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emperor  Alexander  Seviiiii%:i>  243.     Is  monlefed  by  the  pretoriaa 

guards,  249. 
Kocohmh  law   abolished  the  right  of  female  iaheiitanoe,  ^i,  76.    How 

evaded,  82. 
VoUain  prefers  the  Isbaram  of  Constantiiie  to  the  angel  of  Licinios,  iii^ 

260yiiof^.    His  reflections  on  the  expenoes  of  a  siege,  n,  407,  noU, 
Vartigem,  king  of  .South  Britain,  bis  mentation  of  the  Saxons  for  assist- 
ance against  his  enemies,  via  372. 
Vautu  emperor  of  China,  his  exploits  against  the  Huns,  ir,  361 . 
T/psal^  anciently  famous  for  its  Gothic  temple,  i,  380. 
Urban  II.,  Pope,  patronises  Peter  the  hermit  in  his  project  for  recoveritig  . 

ttie  holy  land,  xi,  3.    Exhorts  the  people  to  a  crusade,  at  the  council  of 

Clermont,  10. 
t/rban  Y.,  Pope,  removes  the  papal  court  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  xii, 

360. 
Urban  YI.,  Pope,  his  disputed  election,  xii,  362. 
Uruuhu,  master  of  the  olBccs  under  the  emperor  Yalcntinian,  occasions  a 

revolt  of  the  Alemanni  by  his  parsimony,  iv,  275. 
Ursicimttf  a  Roman  general,  his  treacherous  conduct  to  Sylvauus  in  Gaul, 

iii,  191.    Is  superseded  in  his  ooounand  over  the  eastern  provinces,  210. 

Is  sent  back  again  to  conduct  the  war  with  Persia  under  Sabinian,  ibid. 

Is  again  disgraced,  211. 
Ursini,  history  of  the  Roman  family  of,  xii,  311. 
'  UrnduM,  treasurer  of  the  empire  under  Constantius,  unjustly  put  to  death, 

by  the  tribunal  of  Chalcedon,  iv,  48. 
t/swy. .   See  InUrfH  ff  numnf. 

W     • 

Walaekuau^  the  present,  descendants  from  the  Roman  settlers  in  ancient 

Dacia,  ii,  20,  note, 
WaUi  is  settled  by  British  refugees  from  Saxon  tyranny,  vi,  379.    The 

bards  of,  389. 
WdHa  is  chosen  king  of  the  Goths,  v,  362.    He  reduces  the  barbarous  rn- 

vaders  of  Spain,  354.     Is  settled  in  Aquitain,  365. 
War  and  robl>ery,  their  difference,  ix,  236.    Bvolulions  and  military  exer- 
cise of  the  Greeks,  x,  141.    Military  character  of  the  Saracens.  144.  Of 
the  Franks  and  Latins,  147. 
WarbuHon^  bishop  of  Gloucester,  his  literary  character,  iv,  104,  tiote.    His 
labours  to  establish  the  miraculous  interruption  to  Julian's  building  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  106, 107,  notes, 
Wania,  battle  of,  between  the  sultan  Amurath  II.,  and  Ladisl^us  king  of 

Hungary  and  Poland,  xii,  158 
Weribm,  the  Greek  general,  defeated  by  the  Saracens  at  Aiznadin,  ix,  389. 
Wheat,  the  average  price  of  under  the  successors  of  Coiistantine  the  Great, 

iv,  140,  note. 
Whitaktr,  Mr.  remarks  on  bis  account  of  the  Irish  descent  of  the  Scottish 

nation,  iv,  203,  note. 
White,  yir.  Arabic  professor  at  Oxford,  character  of  his  sermons  at  Bamp- 

ton's  l<»c(ure,  x,  23,  note. 
Wilfrid,  the  apostle  of  Sussex,  his  benevolent  establishment  at  Selsey,  vi> 

387. 
WiUiam  I.,  the  Bad,  king  of  Sicily,  x,  822. 
WilUitm  II.,  the  Good,  king  of  Sicily,  x,  323. 
WiudmilU,  the  use  of,  from  whence  derived,  xi,283. 
Wine,  the  use  of,  expressly  prohibited  by  Mahomet,  ix,  276. 
Witdom  of  Solomon,  when,  and  by  whom  that  book  was  writtei^  lit,  814^ 
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Wolodomir,  grtat  priiice  of  RuMi»,  marriM  Anite,  daogfeter  of  the  < 
Romauus,  x,  133.     HU  converiion  k>  Cbristiaoiiy,  239. 

Wmnen^  io  herediUiy  munarclues,  allowed  to  exercUe  foverel^nty,  fhom^ 
incapable  of  tubordinnte  state  officeK,  i,  2^1,  How  treated  by  tflie  Ro- 
man civil  lawt,  viii,  57.  I'be  Voconian  taW,  how  evaded,  82.  Aie  aat 
excluded  from  paradise  by  Mabooiet^ix*  ^1. . 

X. 

JTtfNopAoR,  bis  description  of  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  it,  163. 
'  Xerxes^  the  situation  of  his  bridge  of  4)oat3  for  pacing  over  to  Eorope, 
pointed  oat,  iii,  9. 

Y. 

Yermukf  battle  of,  betweeu  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens,,  ix,  406. 
Yezdegerd,  king  of  Persia,  his  reign  the  era  of  tho-  laii  of  the  Sasiaithm  dj 

nasty,  and  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  ix,  366. 
Yttid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  ix,  343, 

Z. 

^Mergun  invades  the  eastern  empire  with  an  army  of  Ba%ariaos,  viii,  408. 
Is  rt'pulsed  by  Belisariiia,  408. 

Zaeharyt  Pope,  pronounces  the  deposition  of  Childeric  king  of  France^  and 
tbe  appointment  of  Pepin  to  succeed  him,  ix,  153. 

Zsao,  brother  of  Gelimer  the  Vandal  oaurper,  conquers  Sardinia,  viiy  161. 
Is  recalled  to  assist  his  brother,  18^.    Is  killed,  184. 

Zara,  a  eitj'  on  the  Sclavonian  coast,  reduced  by  the  cnuaden.  fiar  tfa«  rc^ 
public  ot  Venice,  xi,  197. 

Zeu^kL,  Sultan,  bis  valour  and  concfliests,  xi,  121. 

ZeMo,  emperor  of  tbe  East,  receives  a  sorrendevof  the  imperial  govemment 
of  the  western  empire,  from  the  senate  of  Rome,  vi,  233.  'Ihe  vicisai- 
tudes  of  his  lile  and  reign,  vii,  4.    His  Henotieon,  viii,  31 1. 

Zenobia^  queen  of  FainiyrH,  her  character  and  history,  il,  32. 

Zitigis,  first  emperor  of  thr  Moguls  aud  Tartars,  parallel  between  bim  and 
Attila,  king  uf  (he  Huns,  vi,  42.  Jiis  proposal  for  improving  bis  cou- 
<|uests  in  China,  64.  His  birth  and  early  military  exploits,  xi,  393.  His 
laws,  395.  His  invasion  of  China,  39a  Carisme,  Transoxiana,  and 
Persia,  400.     His  death,  403. 

Zixmu,  a  noble  Sarroatiau,  is  made  king  of  that  nation  by  tbe  empefor 
Constantius,  iii,  199. 

Zobeir,  tbe  Suracen,  his  bravery  in  the  invasion  of  Africa,  ix,  453. 

Zoe,  first  tbe  concubine,  becomes  the  iuurth  wife  of  the  emperor  Loo  tbe 
philosopher,  ix,  57. 

Zoe^  wife  of  Komanus  III.  and  Michael  IV.  emperors,  ix,  70. 

ZtfroatUTf  tbe  Persian  prophet,  his  high  antiquity,  i,  319»  noU*  Abridg- 
ment of  bis  theology,  320, 321.  Provides  for  the  eiiconrageineut  of  agn- 
culture,  S24.    Assigns  tithes  to  the  priests,  326,  mie. 

ZotimiUf  his  representation  of  the  oppression  of  tbe  lustnd  contribution^ 
iii,  94. 

ZuingHuif  the  reformer,  his  conceptions  of  the  Euchiirist,  x,  18ti^ 

Ztwuk,  brief  liistory  of  that  city^  xii,  268. 

THE  END. 
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